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THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  DOLLAR 

FISCAL  YEAR  1992  ESTIMATE  j  , 

I 

f 

Where  It  Gomes  From...  ■ 


Other 


Corporate 

Income 

Tax 


7% 


Excise 

Taxes 

3% 


Individual 

Income 


Borrowing 

JUAVO  ^ 

37%  1 

19%  ^ 

\ 

Social 

Insurance 

Receipts 

30% 


Other 

Federal 

Operations 


Deposit 

Insurance 


Where  It  Goes.. 


Grants  to  States 
&  Localities 


RECEIPTS,  OUTLAYS,  DEFICiT/SURPLUS  UNDER  THE  PRESIDENT’S 

PROPOSED  POLICY 

(In  billions  of  dollars) 


1990  1991  1992  1993  1994  1996  1996 


Receipts .  1,031.3  1,091.4  1,165.0  1,252.7  1,365.3  1,467.3  1,560.7 

Outlays .  1,251.7  1,409.6  1,445.9  1,454.2  1,427.1  1,470.3  1,540.8 


Surplus  or  Deficit  (+/-) .  -220.4  -318.1  -280.9  -201.5  -61.8  -2.9  +19.9 
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L  THE  BUDGET  MESSAGE  OF  THE 

PRESIDENT 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  present  the  Budget  of  the 
United  States  Government  for  Fiscal  Year 
1992. 

The  budget  is  consistent  with  the  5*year  def¬ 
icit  reduction  law  enacted  last  fall.  It  rec¬ 
ommends  discretionary  spending  levels  that 
fall  within  the  statutory  caps  for  defense, 
international,  and  domestic  discretionary  pro¬ 
grams.  It  implements  the  entitlement  savings 
and  reforms  enacted  in  the  Budget  Agreement. 
It  conforms  to  the  new  pay-as-you-go  require¬ 
ments. 

By  holding  the  overall  rate  of  growth  of  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  spending  to  approximately 
2.6  percent— below  the  inflation  rate — the 
budget  puts  into  eifect  the  concept  of  a  “flexi¬ 
ble  freeze,”  which  is  an  essential  means  of 
bringing  the  budget  into  long-term  balance. 

The  longest  period  of  peacetime  economic  ex¬ 
pansion  in  histoiy  has  been  temporarily  inter¬ 
rupted.  We  can,  however,  return  to  growth 
soon— and  proceed  on  the  path  to  a  new  era 
of  expansion.  With  that  goal  in  mind,  the 
budget  places  special  priority  on  policies  that 
will  enhance  America’s  potential  for  long-term 
economic  growth,  and  that  will  give  individuals 
the  power  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
America  uniquely  offers. 

To  this  end,  I  am  again  proposing  tax  incen¬ 
tives  to  increase  savings  and  long-term  invest¬ 
ment. 

On  the  spending  side  of  the  budget,  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  cap  on  dorr  oj  i  ic  discretionry  out¬ 
lays  rightly  creates  a  compi'tition  for  resources. 
Priorities  must  be  set.  budget  proposes 
that  domestic  investment  be  increased  in  the 
follovring  key  areas: 

Education  and  Human  Capital.-The 
budget  proposes  investments  to  prepare  chil¬ 
dren  better  for  school,  to  promote  choice  and 
excellence  in  our  educational  system,  to  im¬ 
prove  math  and  science  education,  and  to  in¬ 


crease  the  access  of  low-income  Americans  to 
higher  education. 

Prevention  and  the  Next  Genera* 
<io».-The  budget  includes  proposals  to  help 
reduce  illness  and  death  from  preventable  dis¬ 
eases,  and  to  reverse  the  long-term  trend  of 
underinvestment  in  children. 

Research  and  Devi:lopment  and  the 
Human  Frontier.-^e  budget  recommends 
an  increase  of  $8,4  billion  in  the  Federal  in¬ 
vestment  in  research  and  development,  with 
special  emphasis  on  basic  research,  high  per¬ 
formance  computing,  and  energy  research  and 
development.  It  proposes  to  extend  perma¬ 
nently  the  tax  credit  for  research  and  experi¬ 
mentation  to  encourage  private  sector  R&D  in¬ 
vestment.  In  addition,  the  budget  reflects  the 
Administration’s  continued  commitment  to  ex¬ 
panding  human  frontiers  in  space  and  bio¬ 
technology. 

Transportation  Infirastructure.-The  bud¬ 
get  supports  an  expansion  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  investment  in  highways  and  bridges 
to  over  $20  billion  within  5  years,  and  pro¬ 
poses  substantial  increases  to  improve  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Nation’s  airports,  to  modernize 
the  air  traffic  control  system,  and  to  continue 
to  develop  the  transpoi'tetion  infrastructure  for 
exploration  and  use  of  space. 

America’s  Heritage  and  Environmental 
Protection.-Th&  budget  includes  increased 
funds  for  the  expansion  and  improvement  of 
America’s  treasury  of  parks,  forests,  wildlife 
refuges,  and  other  public  lands;  for  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  other  key 
environmental  statutes;  for  the  cleanup  of  pol¬ 
lution  at  various  Federal  facilities  and  at 
Superfund  sites;  and  for  protection  and  en¬ 
hancement  of  coastal  areas  and  wetlands. 

Choice  and  Opportunity.-The  budget  pro¬ 
vides:  funds  to  help  give  parents  greater  choice 
in  child  care,  health  care,  education,  and  hous¬ 
ing;  the  resources  to  allow  all  Americans,  espe¬ 
cially  those  with  low  incomes,  to  seize  the  op¬ 
portunities  that  such  choice  provides;  and  a 
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proposal  to  establish  Enterprise  Zones  to  bring 
hope  to  our  inner  cities  and  distressed  rural 
areas. 

Drugs  and  Criwie.-The  budget  further  in¬ 
creases  the  Administration’s  investment  in 
drug  prevention,  treatment,  and  lav/  enforce¬ 
ment.  And  the  budget  substantially  increases 
the  resources  available  to  help  the  Federal  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Investigation  fight  crime,  the  Federal 
prosecutors  prosecute  criminals,  and  the  Fed¬ 
eral  prison  system  accommodate  those  con¬ 
victed  of  crimes. 

To  make  such  investments  possible,  the 
budget  includes  recommendations  to  terminate 
or  reduce  Federal  investment  in  certain  low- 
return  programs,  and  proposes  reforms  to  slow» 
the  continuing  growth  of  mandatory  entitle¬ 
ment  programs  and  to  increase  fairness  in  the 
distribution  of  the  benefits  these  programs  pro¬ 
vide. 

In  addition,  the  budget  contains  a  new  pro¬ 
posal  to  fund  various  programs  now  carried 
out  by  the  States  through  a  comprehensive 
block  grant.  The  States  are  continuing  to  de¬ 
velop  new  and  innovative  way.s  to  deliver  serv¬ 
ices  more  effectively.  The  budget  not  only  high¬ 
lights  several  of  these  innovations;  it  proposes 
to  reinforce  and  build  upon  them. 

The  budget  contains  several  proposals  that 
reflect  my  commitment  to  managing  govern¬ 


ment  better.  These  include  measures  to  im¬ 
prove  accoimtability,  to  reduce  waste,  to  re¬ 
form  regulation,  to  employ  risk  management 
budgeting  in  addressing  threats  to  health  and 
safety,  and  to  set  clear  objectives  and  measure 
performance  in  meeting  them. 

Finally,  consistent  with  the  statutory  caps 
enacted  last  year,  the  budget  provides  the  re¬ 
sources  necessary  to  maintain  national  secu¬ 
rity,  and  to  better  advance  American  interests 
abroad.  As  the  budget  goes  to  press,  the  timing 
of  the  resolution  of  the  multinational  coali¬ 
tion’s  efforts  to  reverse  the  aggression  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  is  uncertain.  For  this  reason,  the 
budget  reflects  only  a  placeholder  for  Oper¬ 
ation  Desert  Shield.  A  supplemental  request 
for  the  incremental  costs  of  Desert.  Shield, 
which  includes  Desert  Storm,  will  be  for¬ 
warded  to  the  Congress  in  the  coming  weeks. 

The  priority  investments  embodied  in  this 
budget  will  help  America  prepare  for  the  re¬ 
quirements  and  opportunities  presented  by  a 
rapidly  changing  world.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  the  Congress  in  developing  a 
budget  that  lays  the  groundwork  for  a  brighter 
future,  protects  our  national  interests,  and 
helps  create  the  conditions  for  long-term  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  and  prosperity. 

George  Bush 

February  4,  1991 
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11.  DIRECTOR'S  INTRODUCTION  AND 
OVERVIEW  TABLES 


A  SOMBER  MOMENT—BUT 
WITH  HOPE  FOR  A  NEW  ORDER 

Last  year’s  budget  was  published  in  an  his¬ 
torical  context  that  bordered  on  the  euphoric. 
Its  introduction  noted: 

State-centered,  command-and-control  systems 
seem  to  be  decomposing....  Liberated  celebrants 
have  cheered  the  opening  of  the  Berlin  wall  and 
the  decline  of  communist  dictators.  So  too  have 
liberated  Panamanians  celebrated  the  fall  of  the 
dictator  in  near-by  Panama. . . . 

This  is  not  small  stuff.  It  is  another  giant  leap 
of  the  human  spirit  yearning  to  breathe  free. 

The  introduction,  then,  went  on  to  lament: 

Yet  this  great  historical  shift  has  been  almost 
trivialized  in  its  translation  into  public  debate 
about  the  budget.  The  issue  has  been  framed  as: 
“How  big  is  the  ‘peace  dividend’?”— and,  in  effect, 
“How  can  I  get  mine?” 

This  year’s  budget  goes  to  press  at  a  more 
somber  moment,  when  the  fragility  of  peace 
has  again  been  made  painfully  evident.  In  Au¬ 
gust,  a  militaristic  dictator  brutally  invaded 
a  peaceful  neighbor.  He  refused  to  conform  to 
international  norms  established  by  the  United 
Nations.  He  destabilized  a  region  that  is  vital 
to  the  global  economy — a  region  which,  for  too 
long,  has  been  the  victim  of  conflict. 

As  a  result,  suffering  has  increased  within 
the  region  and  throughout  the  world.  Innocent 
people  have  been  hurt.  Economies  have  weak¬ 
ened.  Allied  military  action  has  been  under¬ 
taken  as  a  last  resort  to  enforce  the  resolutions 
of  the  United  Nations.  The  early  action  has 
gone  well.  But  precious  lives  have  been  lost. 
The  poignant  human  costs  of  protecting  free¬ 
dom  and  the  civilized  rule  of  law  have  again 
been  made  clear. 

Yet,  although  the  moment  is  somber,  there 
is  cause  for  hope. 

The  liberation  of  Kuwait  has  begun.  But  of 
more  far-reaching  significance  is  this:  With 
U.S.  leadership,  the  global  response  to  the 


Iraqi  invasion  has  the  potential  to  set  a  favor¬ 
able  precedent  for  the  post-Cold-War  era — 
what  the  President  has  termed  a  New  World 
Order. 

At  home,  the  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait  has 
caused  obvious  economic  difficulties.  Oil  prices 
were  driven  up  for  several  months.  Long-term 
interest  rates  reflected  a  risk  premium.  In  the 
face  of  uncertainty,  consumers  and  investors 
have  imderstandably  held  back.  The  resulting 
economic  slow-down  has  taken  its  toll.  And  the 
problem  of  the  fiscal  deficit  has  thus  been 
compounded  by  the  effects  of  the  crisis  in  the 
Gulf. 

Yet  in  this  somber  domestic  picture,  too, 
there  is  cause  for  hope.  The  move  toward  satis¬ 
factory  resolution  of  the  Gulf  crisis  is  un¬ 
equivocally  positive  for  the  domestic  economy 
And  the  residual  fiscal  crisis,  though  regret¬ 
table,  has  the  potential  to  foster— even  to  ac¬ 
celerate— domestic  reform.  W'ithin  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  1990  Budget  Agreement,  construc¬ 
tive  reforms  can  be  framed.  Though  less  grand 
than  a  New  World  Order,  steps  toward  a  new 
domestic  order  can  continue  to  be  advanced — 
at  least  at  the  margin  of  practicable  change. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  new  budget  is 
presented. 

This  introduction: 

•  reviews  the  deficit  outlook; 

•  outlines  a  reform  agenda;  and 

•  discusses  the  need  for  a  new  conception 
of  “program  life  cycles” — within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  1990  Budget  Act. 

THE  DEFICIT  OUTLOOK- 
WORSE  BEFORE  BETTER 

The  new  budget  is  for  fiscal  years  1992  and 
beyond.  For  each  of  these  years,  the  consoli¬ 
dated  deficit  estimate  promises  to  be  better 
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than  the  year  before.  The  projected  deficit  goes 
down  by  $37  billion  from  1991  to  1992.  It 
reaches  balance  by  1996.  (See  Table  II-l.)  As 
a  percent  of  GNP,  it  declines  from  5.7  percent 
(near  the  recent  high  of  6.3  percent  in  1983) 
to  roughly  1  percent  in  the  mid-1990s.  The 
longer-term  trend  is  favorable  by  several  dif¬ 
ferent  measures  of  “the  deficit.”  (See  Chart 
II-l).  But  the  inescapable  realit3'  of  the  near 
term  is:  the  deficit  outlook  is  not  good. 

The  consolidated  deficit  for  the  current  fiscal 
year,  1991,  is  estimated  at  $318  billion.  This 


includes  $30  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$8  billion  in  outlays  (net  of  foreign  con¬ 
tributions)  as  a  placeholder  for  the  incremental 
costs  of  Operation  Desert  Shield.  This  does  not 
fully  cover  the  additional  costs  of  actual  com¬ 
bat,  however.  With  substantial  foreign  con¬ 
tributions,  the  adverse  financial  effects  on  the 
United  States  should  be  mitigated.  But  neither 
full  costs  not  total  contributions  can  be  reliably 
estimated  as  the  budget  goes  to  press. 

Even  without  the  full  net  costs  of  Desert 
Shield  (which  includes  Desert  Storm),  this 


Table  II-l.  DEFICIT  ESTIMATES,  1991-1996 

(In  billions  of  dollars) 


Consolidated  Baseline . 

Consolidated  Baseline  v/ith  pessimistic  economics  . 

Consolidated  Policy . 

Policy  excluding  Social  Security  . 

Policy  excluding  Deposit  Insurance . 

Policy  excluding  Social  Security  and  Deposit  Insurance . 


1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

-310.3 

-284.9 

-212.3 

-67.5 

-12.1 

14.1 

-336.1 

-326.0 

-262.1 

-126.3 

-75.3 

-61.4 

-318.1 

-280.9 

-201.5 

-61.8 

-2.9 

19.9 

-378.6 

-343.3 

-274.9 

-151.1 

-106.8 

-101.9 

-206.6 

-192.8 

-157.3 

-99.9 

-45.3 

-10.0 

-267.1 

-255.2 

-230.7 

-189.2 

-149.1 

-131.8 

Chart  II-l.  DERCnrS  AS  A  PERCENT  OF  GNP 

PERCENT 
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1991  deficit  estimate  represents  a  substantial 
deterioration  relative  to  the  1990  deficit  of 
$220  billion.  It  is  worse  than  was  estimated 
last  summer,  by  both  the  Administration  and 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  during  the 
Budget  Summit  negotiations.  And  it  is  far 
worse  than  the  baseline  deficit  estimated  a 
year  ago. 

The  two  largest  elements  of  this  deteriora¬ 
tion  for  1991 — each  far  greater  than  all  others 
combined — are: 

•  an  increase  of  $105.5  billion  in  estimated 
outlays  for  thrift  and  bank  insurance  (part 
of  which  is  due  to  a  change  in  accounting 
treatment);  and 

•  a  decrease  of  $87  billion  in  estimated  re¬ 
ceipts  (principally  due  to  a  weaker  econ¬ 
omy). 

The  longest  period  of  peacetime  economic 
growth  has  been  interrupted.  Revised  economic 
assumptions  now  reflect  two  consecutive  quar¬ 
ters  of  negative  real  growth— the  fourth  quar¬ 
ter  of  calendar  year  1990  and  the  first  quarter 
of  calendar  year  1991.  (See  Table  III-l) 

This  temporary  economic  downturn  was  not 
assumed  last  year  by  the  Administration  or 
by  most  outside  economists.  Indeed,  it  was  not 
the  result  of  ordinary  causes.  It  did  not  start 
as  a  turn  of  the  “business  cycle.”  Inventories 
were  relatively  low.  And  it  was  not  a  correction 
for  “ovirheating.” 

Among  the  principal  causes  of  the  weaker 
economy  were  a  combination  of  the  following: 

•  monetary  policy,  which  for  an  extended  pe¬ 
riod  (roughly  two  years)  remained  on  the 
tighter  side  of  its  target  range — not  seek¬ 
ing  to  halt  real  growth,  but  slowing 
growth  out  of  concern  for  inflation  and  dol¬ 
lar  weakness; 

•  the  “credit  crunch”— as  the  banking  sys¬ 
tem  (both  banks  and  regulators)  struggled 
to  react  to  the  S&L  experience,  new  cap¬ 
ital  requirements,  problems  in  the  real  es¬ 
tate  market,  and  fears  of  a  more  general 
slowdown;  and, 

•  perhaps  most  significantly,  the  multiple 
adverse  economic  and  psychological  effects 
of  the  crisis  in  the  Gulf  (as  noted  above). 


The  return  to  healthy  economic  grov/th— and 
the  associated  improvement  in  the  deficit— as¬ 
sumes,  and  probably  requires: 

•  improvement  in  all  three  areas — the  Gulf, 
the  financial  system,  and  monetary  policy; 

»  adoption  of  the  growth-oriented  policies 
noted  in  the  President’s  Message  and  dis¬ 
cussed  farther  below;  and 

•  full  implementation  of  the  1990  Budget 
Agreement— which  reduces  the  previous 
baseline  deficit  by  $72.9  billion  for  1992 
and  $138.1  billion  for  1995. 

As  always,  there  is  a  risk  that  these  are 
excessively  hopeful  assumptions.  But  with  the 
new  Budget  Agreement,  the  risk  is  arguably 
lower  than  in  previous  years. 

Prior  to  enactment  of  the  Agreement's  proce¬ 
dural  reforms,  there  were  incentives  for  the 
Administration  to  err  in  the  direction  of  rosy 
projections.  There  were  related  incentives  for 
the  Congress  first  to  criticize  these  projections 
(visibly)  and  then  to  adopt  the  same  projec¬ 
tions  (invisibly).  Now,  these  perverse  incen¬ 
tives  have  been  reduced. 

For  this  and  other  reasons,  the  Administra¬ 
tion’s  projections  are  closer  to  mainstream 
thinking.  The  calendar  year  1991  real  growth 
forecast  is  almost  identical  to  the  current  con¬ 
sensus  forecast  of  the  “Blue  Chip”  economic 
experts,  and  is  actually  below  that  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Budget  Office  (CBO).  The  long-term 
growth  forecast,  although  higher  than  that  of 
CBO,  is  nonetheless  below  America's  post- 
World-War-II  average.  Thus,  the  deficit  out¬ 
look  presented  here  may  be  judged  to  be  more 
credible  than  in  the  past. 

Unfortunately,  however,  this  does  not  nec¬ 
essarily  mean  that  it  is  correct.  Even  in  the 
best  of  times,  macroeconomics  is  a  highly  fal¬ 
lible  “science.”  (Macroeconomists  are  often  clos¬ 
er  to  each  other  than  to  reality.)  And  as  this 
budget  goes  to  press,  there  are  crucial  un¬ 
knowns:  the  timing  and  character  of  events 
necessary  to  resolve  the  crisis  in  the  Gulf. 
These  are  fundamentally  relevant  uncertain¬ 
ties.  Much  will  turn  on  them. 

So  Chapter  III,  “Economic  Assumptions  and 
Sensitivities,"  bears  special  attention.  It  dis¬ 
cusses  the  extent  to  which  the  deficit  outlook 
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should  be  modified  if  one  wishes  to  use  dif¬ 
ferent  economic  assumptions. 

REFORMIST  STEPS— TOWARD  A 
NEW  DOMESTIC  ORDER 

Whatever  one’s  economic  assumptions, 
America  nonetheless  can — and  must — continue 
its  historic  mission:  protecting  freedom,  accel¬ 
erating  innovation,  assuring  fairness,  increas¬ 
ing  growth  and  opportunity,  while  limiting  the 
expansion  of  intrusive  and  inefficient  govern¬ 
ment.  The  President’s  1992  budget  limits  the 
growth  of  Federal  spending  to  2.6  percent — 
less  than  the  inflation  rate.  Within  tiiis  limit, 
it  nonetheless  helps  advance  the  process  of 
American  renewal.  The  budget  proposes  reform 
measures  in  each  of  the  following  domestic 
areas: 

(1)  Education  Reform 

The  United  States  spends  more  per  student 
on  education  than  almost  every  other  country 
on  earth.  Yet,  the  average  performance  of 
American  elementary  and  secondary  school 
students  on  intemationallj  administered  tests 
is  disgracefully  low.  The  performance  is  below 
that  of  America’s  major  trading  partners.  It 
falls  consistently  near  the  bottom.  The  current 
system  unnecessarily  holds  young  people  back, 
holds  workers  back,  and  holds  the  Nation 
back.  Clearly,  more  of  the  same  cannot  be  ac¬ 
ceptable. 

In  coordination  with  the  Nation’s  Governors, 
the  Pre.sident  has  initiated  an  ambitious  na¬ 
tional  refom  effort.  Consistent  with  that  re¬ 
form  effort,  the  budget  gives  special  emphasis 
to  increased  investment  in  child  care  (includ¬ 
ing  almost  $10  billion  in  tax  credits  and  $732 
million  for  the  new  child  care  block  grant). 
Head  Start  ($2.1  billion),  compensatory  edu¬ 
cation  ($6.4  billion),  mathematics  and  science 
education  ($1.9  billion),  and  the  measurement 
of  results. 

To  accelerate  the  more  basic  reforms  that 
are  necessary,  the  budget  provides  $690  mil¬ 
lion  for  a  new  Educational  Excellence  Act. 
And,  perhaps  most  importantly,  it  encourages 
increased  parental  choice  through:  dem¬ 
onstration  grants,  greater  flexibility  for  States, 
an  information  clearinghouse,  and  a  new  in¬ 
centive-  fund  for  States  and  localities  that 


adopt  choice-oriented  certificate  programs. 
Greater  choice  would  help  foster  a  more  mar¬ 
ket-like  system  and  hold  schools  more  account¬ 
able  for  performance.  It  is  only  with  perform¬ 
ance-based  choice  that  more  fundamental  re¬ 
form  is  likely  to  be  achieved.  (See  Chapters 
IV.A.  and  V.A,) 

(2)  Research  and  Development 

America’s  long-term  position  internationally 
and  the  potential  for  improvement  in  life  at 
home  depend  fundamentally  upon  investment 
in  a  strong  R&D  base.  Unfortunately,  short¬ 
term  claims  and  pressures  often  tend  to  drive 
out  long-term  investment.  R&D  is  especially 
vulnerable  in  both  the  public  and  private  sec¬ 
tors.  Since  the  1960s,  investment  in  civilian 
R&D,  particularly,  has  experienced  a  trouble¬ 
some  decline  as  a  percent  of  GNP.  To  counter 
these  tendencies,  the  President’s  budgets  have 
sought  to  protect  and  increase  R&D  invest¬ 
ment — without  having  the  government  cross 
the  line  into  the  problematic  area  of  “indus¬ 
trial  policy." 

This  budget  proposes  to  make  the  R&D  tax 
credit  permanent  in  order  to  encourage  more 
private  R&D;  while  it  also  increases  the  direct 
Federal  investment  to  $76  billion  for  1992— 
up  $8.4  billion  to  the  highest  level  ever.  Basic 
research  would  increase  to  $13  billion,  with 
pathbreaking  efforts  that  range  from  high-en¬ 
ergy  physics  to  what  promises  to  be  one  of 
the  most  important  and  far-reaching  research 
projects  in  human  history:  the  Human  Genome 
Project.  In  applied  civilian  R&D,  exciting  in¬ 
vestments  range  from  materials  processing,  to 
biotechnology,  to  high-speed  rail  transport  and 
electric  battery  technology,  to  high  perform¬ 
ance  computing.  This  investment  in  R&D  un¬ 
questionably  has  the  potential — in  time — to 
bring  radical  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
human  life  across-the-board.  (See  Table  11-2 
and  Chapter  IV.C.) 

(3)  Financial  Sector  Reform 

The  S&L  crisis  was  a  central  focus  of  reforrr 
last  year.  This  year,  public  attention  has 
begun  to  shift  to  the  risks  associated  with 
banks.  While  the  analogy  with  S&Ls  is  rit 
appropriate,  there  unquestionably  are  risks 
From  a  budgetary  perspective,  they  are  re¬ 
flected  in  the  baseline  projection  tor  the  Bank 
Insurance  Fund.  In  the  absence  of  remedial 
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Table  n-2.  ENHANCING  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
EXPANDING  THE  HUMAN  FRONTEERr-HIGHLIGHTS 
(Dollar  amounts  in  millions) 


1S91 

Enacted 

Budget  Authonty 

1902  Dollar 

Proposed  change 

Percent 

change 

Basic  Research 

Doubling  the  NSF  budget  . 

2,316 

2,722 

+406 

+18 

Increasing  Basic  Biomedical  Research  at  NIH . 

4.634 

4,968 

+334 

+7 

Human  (lenome  Project . 

135 

169 

+35 

+26 

Agricultural  Pjseearch  Initiative . 

73 

126 

+52 

+71 

SuperconducUng  Super  Collider . 

243 

534 

+291 

+120 

Applied  Research 

High  Performance  Computing  and  Communications . 

489 

638 

+149 

+30 

Energy  R&D . . . 

676 

903 

+227 

+34 

Advanced  Manufacturing  and  Materials  . 

1,316 

1,310 

-6 

— 

HIV/AIDS  . 

1,152 

1,210 

+.58 

+5 

Moving  Fusion  Energy  from  Science  to  Engineering . 

27.5 

337 

+62 

+23 

Aeronautics  R&D  . 

482 

543 

+61 

+13 

Expanding  R&D  at  the  National  Institute  of  Standards  and  Tech- 

nology . 

215 

248 

+33 

+15 

Maintaining  National  Security:  Defense  R&D . 

37.783 

43,247 

+5,464 

+14 

Expanding  the  Geographic  Frontier:  Space  Exploration 

Space  Transportation  Infrastructure  . 

4,801 

5,517 

+716 

+15 

Space  Science  . 

1,774 

2,141 

"67 

+21 

Mission  to  Planet  Earth  (Global  Change) . 

954 

1,186 

e232 

+24 

Mission  From  Planet  Earth  . 

2,199 

2,470 

+271 

+12 

Expanding  the  Human  Frontier  through  Biotechnology . 

3,788 

4,107 

+319 

+8 

legislative  action,  the  Fund  balance  would  turn 
negati  ,'e  in  1992.  (See  Chapter  VIII.A.) 

But  the  issues  involved  are  far  broader  than 
merely  the  accounting  status  of  the  Bank  In¬ 
surance  Fund.  Financial  markets  have  become 
global.  So  has  competition  in  financial  services. 
Technological  advances  have  changed  both  the 
character  of  services  and  of  service  providers. 
Yet,  the  legal  and  regulatory  framework  at¬ 
tempting  to  govern  the  American  financial 
service  sector  has  not  adapted.  It  is  outdated— 
as  will  be  many  American  competitors  if  the 
framework  is  not  modernized. 

With  this  problem  in  clear  \aew,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  proposing  a  comprehensive  reform  of 
both  deposit  insurance  and  the  legal-regu¬ 
latory  framework  governing  the  financial  serv¬ 
ices  sector.  (See  associated  Treasury  study.) 

(4)  Incentives  for  Saving  and  Investment 

In  the  past  decade,  significant  tax  bills  have 
been  enacted  at  the  rate  of  almost  one  per 
year — including  historic  tax  reform.  On  bal¬ 


ance,  the  tax  system  has  been  radically  im¬ 
proved.  As  a  general  matter,  both  the  tax  sys¬ 
tem  and  the  taxpayer  deserve  a  rest.  Still, 
there  is  one  area  that  continues  to  merit  fur¬ 
ther  reform:  the  need  to  strengthen  incentives 
for  saving  and  long-term  investment. 

Accordingly,  the  President’s  budget  proposes 
incentives  to  encourage:  family  savings,  home- 
ownership,  longer-teim  investment,  and  in¬ 
vestment  in  Enterprize  Zones.  (See  Chapter 
X  and  the  related  discussion  of  pay-as-you-go 
requirements  in  Chapter  XJV.) 

(6)  “Entitlement”  Reform 

In  looking  at  the  changing  composition  of 
the  Federal  budget  since  the  1960s,  two  trends 
stand  out: 

•  First,  the  budget  is  being  taken  over  by 
so-called  “mandatory”  or  “entitlement  “ 
programs.  These  are  largely  transfer  pay¬ 
ments,  which  are  not  now  subject  to  an¬ 
nua!  appropriation.  They  have  grown  from 
28  perc  mt  of  the  budget  in  President  Ker  - 
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Hedy’s  administration  to  nearly  52  percent 
today.  (See  Chart  II-2). 

•  Second,  Nvithin  the  “mandatory”  total, 
funding  for  the  non-poor  has  increased  far 
more  than  for  the  poor.  (See  Chart  II-3.) 

No  serious  effort  to  address  the  deficit  can 
ignore  the  52  percent  of  the  budget  comprised 
by  “mandatory”  programs.  That  is  why  the 
1990  Budget  Act  included  measures  to  reduce 
the  growth  of  “mandatories”  by  $100  billion 
over  five  years.  But  that  is  still  not  enough. 

Accordingly,  this  budget  proposes  to  reduce 
“mandatories”  by  another  $47  billion  over  five 
years.  (See  Table  II-9.)  In  addition,  the  budget 
reflects  an  important  new  emphasis  for  reform: 
increasing  fairness  in  the  distribution  of  bene¬ 
fits,  reducing  subsidies  for  those  who  do  not 
need  them. 

In  particular  the  budget  proposes  to:  reduce 
the  subsidy  of  Medicare  “Part  B”  premiums 
for  individuals  with  annual  incomes  over 
$125,000;  restructure  higher  education  assist¬ 
ance  to  ser/e  the  needy  better;  reallocate 
school  lunch  subsidies  to  increase  benefits  for 


those  with  greater  need;  standardize  benefits 
to  increase  payments  to  survivors  of  lower- 
ranking  military  personnel;  and  limit  farm 
subsidies  for  individuals  with  non-farm  income 
over  $125,000.  (See  Chapter  V.C.) 

(6)  Health  System  Reform 

Although  the  American  health  system  leads 
the  %vorld  in  research  and  in  many  specialized 
areas,  its  general  performance  is  not  yet  satis- 
facbiry.  Its  costs  continue  to  grow  faster  than 
bolh  inflation  and  the  economy.  Total  national 
expenditures  on  health  now  claim  13.5  percent 
of  GNP.  Federal  health  spending  is  over  15 
percent  of  the  budget.  This  enormous  and  ris¬ 
ing  claim  on  resources  comes  at  the  expense 
of  what  might  otherwise  be  the  expansion  of 
services  for  those  who  do  not  have  fair  or  ade¬ 
quate  access  to  the  health  system.  And  not¬ 
withstanding  the  huge  expenditures,  indicators 
such  as  infant  mortality  and  preventable  death 
and  disease  remain  unnecessarily  high. 

The  American  health  system  is  a  hybrid— 
partly  government-managed,  partly  private, 
partly  in-between;  partly  a  model  of  excellence. 
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and  partly  a  disgrace.  The  challenge  of  reform 
is  ^mplex.  Comprehensive  reform  -plans 
abound.  But  none  is  a  certain  remedy,  and 
some  threaten  to  cause  as  many  problems  as 
they  would  cure.  None  is  likely  to  be  imple¬ 
mented  quickly. 

For  the  coming  year,  the  Administration  will 
continue  to  advance  reform  in  manageable 
steps — ^implementing  last  year’s  expansion  of 
access  to  Medicaid  and  the  reform  of  Medi¬ 
care’s  physician  payment  system,  while  also 
accelerating  reform  in  two  new  areas: 

•  Malpractice  reform.  The  budget  proposes 
new  Federal  financial  incentives  for  States 
to  adopt  model  malpractice  reform  meas¬ 
ures.  This  can  help  reduce  both  the  direct 
costs  of  malpractice  insurance  and  the  in¬ 
direct  costs  of  “defensive  medicine” — while 
expanding  the  availability  of  medical  serv¬ 
ices  and  increasing  attention  to  appro¬ 
priate  standards  of  care. 

•  Investment  in  Prevention.  The  budget  pro¬ 
poses  to  fund  a  concerted  effort— through 
both  education  and  increased  investment 
in  preventive  services— to  stop  avoidable 
health  problems  before  they  start.  In  doing 
so,  it  gives  special  emphasis  to  programs 
affecting  children— and  to  prenatal  care, 
infant  nutrition,  cancer  screening,  injury 
control,  smoking  cessation  and  other  mat¬ 
ters  of  personal  responsibility.  (See  Tables 
II-3  and  II-4,  and  see  Chapter  IV.B.) 

(7)  Drug  Abuse  Reduction 

One  of  the  most  troubling  breakdowns  of 
personal  responsibility  is  reflected  in  drug 
abuse.  In  the  1970s  and  1980s,  the  problem 
grew  to  near-epidemic  proportions,  The  Presi¬ 
dent  advanced  the  first  National  Drug  Control 
Strategy  in  September  1989.  Several  recent 
studies  have  shown  encouraging  results.  Co¬ 
caine  use  seems  to  have  declined  significantly 
from  levels  in  the  mid-1980s.  But  the  drug 
abuse  problem  is  far  from  solved. 

Accordingly,  the  budget  continues  to  increase 
the  resources  allocated  to  the  National  Drug 
Control  Strategy.  For  1992,  the  Federal  share 
increases  by  $1.1  billion  to  $11.7  billion  (80 
percent  higher  than  when  the  President  took 
office).  The  increase  in  these  resources  is  dis¬ 


tributed  to  all  elements  of  the  Strategy,  (See 
Chapter  V.B.) 

(8)  Housing  Reform 

American  public  policy  reflects  a  long-stand¬ 
ing  commitihent  to  the  importance  of  invest¬ 
ment  in  housing.  But  the  results  have  been 
mixed — and  clearly  unsatisfactory  for  many  of 
the  poorest  Americans.  Part  of  the  problem 
has  been  conceptual:  too  great  an  emphasis 
on  direct  governmental  ownership  and  man¬ 
agement;  too  little  emphasis  on  opportunities 
for  poor  people  to  benefit  from  choice  and 
hcmeownership. 

The  budget  reflects  a  reformist  shift  in  con¬ 
cepts:  It  proposes  to  fund  fully  ($2.1  billion 
in  1992)  the  new  HOPE  program — creating  op¬ 
portunities  for  tenant  management  and  owner¬ 
ship.  It  requests  a  38  percent  increase  in 
vouchers  for  low  income  people— to  increase 
their  power  in  the  marketplace.  And,  on  the 
tax  side:  it  would  permit  the  use  of  Individual 
Retirement  Accounts  by  young  families  and 
first-time  homebuyers;  and  it  would  offer  spe¬ 
cial  incentives  for  investment  in  Enterprise 
Zones— a  refundable  tax  credit  for  wages, 
expensing  of  investor  purchases  of  new  cor¬ 
porate  stock,  and  a  zero  capital  gains  rate  for 
investment  in  tangible  property  within  Enter¬ 
prise  Zones.  (See  Chapter  V.A.) 

(9)  Transportation  Infrastructure 
Investment 

The  Nation’s  transportation  systems  are  fun¬ 
damental  to  both  economic  productivity  and 
the  quality  of  life.  And  the  stresses  upon  these 
systems  continue  to  mount.  While  attending 
to  important  limits  on  the  Federal  role  and 
responsibility,  the  1992  budget  makes  a  major 
contribution  to  expansion  and  improvement  of 
the  transportation  infrastructure: 

•  Annual  obligations  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  would  be  increased  to  $16  billion  in 
1992  and  to  more  than  $20  billion  by  1996. 
In  seeking  to  reauthorize  the  Federal 
highway  program,  the  Administration 
would  simplify  and  strengthen  the  existing 
program— establishing  a  new  National 
Highway  System,  giving  States  greater 
flexibility  with  a  new  block  grant  program, 
and  allowing  more  innovative  financing 
with  private  participation.  In  addition,  the 
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Table  II-3.  SPENDING  ON  SELECTED  PROGRAMS  SERVING  CHILDREN 
INCREASES  9.5  PERCENT  IN  1992 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 


Nutrition: 

WIC . 

Child  Nutrition . 

Other  Nutrition . 

Health: 

Targeted  Infant  Mortality  . 

Medicaid . . . 

Community/Migrant  Health . 

Immunizations . 

Matemal/Child  Health . . . 

Other  Health  . . . 

Education  and  Social  Services: 

Head  Start . 

Handicapped  Education . 

Compensatory  Education . 

Educational  Excellence  Act  (proposed) . 

Precollege  Math  and  Science  Education  . 

Child  Care  Block  Grant . 

Foster  Care . 

Social  Security  . . . . . . . . 

Supplemental  Security  Income  . . . 

Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  and  Child  Support , 

Other  Education  and  Social  Services  . 

Refundable  Tax  Credits . 


1990 

1991 

Proposed 

2,126 

2,350 

2,673 

4,887 

5,577 

6,066 

7,985 

9,133 

9,825 

‘34 

139 

8,200 

10,300 

12,000 

227 

238 

238 

187 

218 

258 

554 

‘654 

554 

222 

264 

266 

1,552 

1,952 

2,052 

2,055 

2,467 

2,730 

6,368 

6,225 

6,424 

— 

— 

490 

333 

515 

661 

— 

732 

732 

1,375 

2,611 

2,186 

8,376 

9,048 

9,716 

1,261 

3,531 

2,497 

12,165 

14,008 

16,162 

2,453 

2,642 

2,352 

6,287 

6,941 

9,973 

65,612 

79,345 

86,851 

Total  Children’s  Funding .  65,612  79,345  86,851 


’Reflects  HHS'  plans  to  reprogram  $34  million  from  MCH  Block  Grant  to  Targeted  Infant  Mortality  m  1991.  Overall  resources 
supporting  this  initiative  mil  total  $57  million  in  1991  and  $171  million  in  1992,  including  funds  from  other  pub'u.  health  grants. 


Table  II-4.  THE  BUDGET  PROVIDES  INCREASES  FOR  PROGRAMS 
FOCUSED  ON  PREVENTION  AND  THE  NEXT  GENERATION 

(Obligations  in  millions  of  dollars) 


Childhood  immunization  . 

Infant  Mortality  Initiative . 

(Targeted  Infant  Mortality  Initiative— non-add) 

Breast  and  Cervical  Cancer  Prevention . 

Smoking  Cessation  . 

Physical  Fitness  and  Diet . 

Accident  and  It\jury  Prevention . 

Access  to  Preventive  Health  Care . 

Family  Planning  . 

Lead  Poisoning  Prevention  . 

Substance  Abuse  Prevention  . 


1991 

Enacted 

1892 

Proposed 

Percent 

Increase 

218 

258 

+18.3 

7,335 

8,011 

+9.2 

67 

171 

+300.0 

269 

410 

+62.4 

90 

97 

+7.8 

122 

139 

+13.9 

1,683 

1,907 

+13.3 

6,410 

6,026 

+11.4 

399 

420 

+5.3 

8 

41 

+412.6 

1,442 

1,516 

+6.1 
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Table  II-6.  SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  REFORM  AGENDA— 
WITHIN  THE  FLEXIBLE  FREEZE  FRAMEWORK^ 


Am  Highll(^u 


(1)  Education  Reform:  •  Long-term  national  goals— vsrJth  Governors 

•Special  ftmtRng  emphasis  on  early  childhood  ($87  billion) 
e  Parental  choice— new  incentive  fund  ($200  million) 

•Educational  Excellence  Act  ($690  million) 

•Higher  education  funding  reform 
•Math^ence  improvement  program  ($1.9  billion) 

(2)  Retearch  and  Development:  •Record  level  for  R&D  ($76  billion) 

•  Record  level  for  basic  research  ($13  billion) 

•  Human  Genome  Project 

•  Increased  emphasis  on  applied  civilian  R&D  (c.g.,  materials 
processing,  biotechnology,  high-performance  computing) 

(S)  Financial  Sector  Reform:  •Deposit  insurance  reform 

•  Recapitalization  of  Bank  Insurance  Fund 

•  Comprehensive  reform  of  legal  and  regulatory  structure  to  mod¬ 
ernize  iinancial  services  sector 

(4)  Incentivee  for  Saving  and  Inveetment:  •Enterprise  Zones 

•Family  Savings  Account 

•  IRA  withdrawal  for  first-home  buyers 

•Capital  gains  modification  for  longer-term  investment 

(5)  Entitlement  Reform:  •  $47  billion  savings  over  5  years 

•  Increased  faimess/reauced  subsidies  for  wealthy 

(6)  Health  Syetem  Reform:  •Physician  payment  reform 

•  Malpractice  reform 

•  Increased  investment  in  prevention  (prenatal  care,  infant  nutri¬ 
tion,  cancer  screening,  education  for  personal  responsibility, 
child  care) 

(1)  Drug  Abuse  Reduction:  •  National  Drug  Control  Strategy 

•  $1.1  billion  increase— to  record  $11.7  billion  (Federal  share) 

(8)  Routing  Reform:  •Full  funding  for  HOPE  ($2.1  billion  in  1992) 

•  38  percent  increase  in  vouchers 

•  IRA  withdrawal  for  flrst-home  buyers 

•Enterprise  Zones  (refundable  wage  credit,  expensing  for  new 
stock,  zero  capital  gains  rate) 

(9)  Trantportation  Infrattructure  Invett-  •New  highway  program  (new  National  Highway  System  and  new 

ment;  block  grant) 

•  Major  increase  in  Highway  Trust  Fund  obligations  (over  $20 
billion  by  1996) 

•  NASPLAN  modernization 

•  Space  transportation  systems  (Shuttle,  ASRM,  ALS,  NASP) 

(10)  Government  Management  Reform:  •  Budget  process  reform 

•Regulatory  reform 

•  Accounting  systems  reform 

•  High-Risk  Area  targeting 
•Terminations;  238  programs  and  3,691  projects 

(11)  “Slatet  at  Laboratoriet”:  •Demonstrations  and  waivers 

•  Evaluation  of  natural  experiments 

•  $16  billion  program  turn-over  to  States  (fully  funded) 

'Proposed  total  governmental  spending  for  1992  is  2.6  percent  greater  than  1991  (Le.,  growth  is  less  than  the  inflation  rate). 
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budget  proposes  funding  for  major  techno¬ 
logical  advances  in  high-speed  rail  and 
“smart  cars/smart  highways  ”  which  could 
help  relieve  the  stress  on  the  current  sys¬ 
tem.  (See  Chapter  IV.D.) 

•  The  budget  would  continue  to  modernize 
the  national  airspace  system  (“NAS- 
PLAN”) — ^increasing  funding  for  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  facilities,,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  systems  by  29  percent,  to  $2.7 
billion. 

•  Within  the  budget  for  space  exploration 
and  development,  there,  is  funding  for  the 
space  shuttle,  a  new  advanced  solid  rocket 
motor  (ASRM),  a  new  advanced  launch 
system  (ALS),  and  a  national  aerospace 
plane  (NASP).  As  the  use  of  space  becomes 
increasingly  relevant,  these  essential  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  space  transportation  system 
should  be  better  understood— and  fund¬ 
ed— as  a  vital  part  of  America’s  infrastruc¬ 
ture  investment.  (See  Chapter  IV.C.) 

(10)  Governmental  Management  Reform 

Any  1.4  trillion-dollar-per-year  enterprise 
{e.g.,  the  Federal  Government)  is  bound  to 
show  signs  of  failure  in  one  place  or  another. 
But  the  public  is  demanding;  and  respect  for 
governmental  performance  remains  under¬ 
standably  low.  There  is  much  room  for  man¬ 
agement  improvement. 

Discontent  wth  government  is  otten  visible 
(and  deemed  to  be  newsworthy).  The  less 
glamorous  issues  of  management  improvement 
typically  are  not.  Nonetheless,  management  re¬ 
form  continues  to  be  advanced: 

»  Budget  process  reform.  The  Administration 
is  implementing  the  important  and  valu¬ 
able  reforms  of  the  1990  Budget  Agree¬ 
ment — enforceable  spending  caps,  “pay-as- 
you-go,”  and  credit  reform.  Beyond  these, 
the  Administration  continues  to  seek  the 
line-item  veto,  joint  (not  concurrent)  budg¬ 
et  resolutions,  biennial  budgeting,  and  a 
balanced  budget  Constitutional  amend¬ 
ment.  (See  Chapter  K.D.)  ■ 

•  Regulatory  reform.  The  principles  of  regu¬ 
latory  reform  continue  to  be  advanced 
through  the  President’s  Competitiveness 
Council  and  the  Office  of  Information  and 
Regulatory  Affairs- and  through  broader 


application  of  Risk  Management  Budget¬ 
ing.  (See  Chapter  IX.C.) 

« Accounting  reform  and  oversight.  The 
budget  continues  to  expand  its  analysis 
and  presentation  of  “Hidden  Liabilities.” 
(See  Chapter  VIII.)  The  Administration  is 
implementing  the  new  Chief  Financial  Of¬ 
ficers  legislation— improving  accounting 
standards,  financial  reporting  systems, 
and  audits.  'The  budget  explicitly  identifies 
High-Itisk  Areas  of  vulnerability  to  fraud, 
waste,  and  abuse.  Amd,  as  appropriate,  the 
Administration  is  engaging  special  teams 
in  the  effort  to  reduce  these  vulnerabil¬ 
ities.  (See  Chapter  ELA.) 

•  Reducing  waste  and  improving  returns  on 
investment.  This  is  not  only  a  problem  of 
accountancy  and  oversight,  as  suggested 
above.  It  is  also  a  problem  requiring  great¬ 
er  program  evaluation  and  a  willingness 
to  terminate  outdated  or  ineffective  pro¬ 
grams  and  projects.  (See  Chapter  IX.B.) 
The  problem,  however,  goes  beyond  con¬ 
ventional  matters  of  accounting  and  eval¬ 
uation— as  discussed  further  below. 

PROGRAM  LIFE  CYCLES -AND 
STATES  AS  LABORATORIES 

Clearly,  the  government  has  a  need  and  a 
responsibility  to  improve  the  return  on  invest¬ 
ment  of  Federal  dollars.  And  improved  ac¬ 
counting,  analysis,  and  evaluation  have  an  im¬ 
portant  role  to  play  in  this  effort.  But  beyond 
these  rather  technical  issues,  there  are  larger 
structural  issues  that  also  require  attention. 

Fortunately,  the  1990  Budget  Act  creates  a 
framework  that  can  encourage  a  more  basic 
reform  perspective. 

The  discussion  of  Entitlement  Reform 
(above)  has  highlighted  the  budgetary  “take¬ 
over”  by  mandatory  programs— and  the  tend¬ 
ency  of  such  programs  increasingly  to  benefit 
the  non-poor.  The  pay-as-you-go  reforms  may 
serve  not  only  to  restrain  the  further  expan¬ 
sion  of  “mandatories.”  They  should  also  en¬ 
courage  greater  anti-poverty  efficiency  in  the 
design  of  such  programs. 

With  respect  to  discretionary  programs,  the 
effect  of  budget  process  reforms  may  be  an 
even  more  direct  increase  in  attention  to  pro- 
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gram  efficiency,  effectiveness,  and  return  on 
investment,  lliis  should  be  a  natural  out¬ 
growth  of  the  existence  of  fixed,  enforceable 
caps  on  discretionary  spending.  With  im- 
equivocal  limits  on  available  resources,  com¬ 
petition  oa  the  merits  should  increase. 

As  one  begins  to  think  about  returns  on  in¬ 
vestment,  it  is  perhaps  interesting  to  consider 
how  much  Federal  spending  might  be  consid¬ 
ered  "investment”  at  all.  This  question  in¬ 
volves  highly  arguable  definitional  issues. 

If  one  puts  defense  aside,  and  looks  at  how 
much  nondefense  spending  is  oriented  toward 
longer-term  investment  (returns  accruing  over 
a  period  greater  than  five  years),  one  finds 
that  expenditures  for  short-term  benefits  clear¬ 
ly  dominate.  Long-term  investments  have  been 
declining  as  a  percent  of  GNP.  (See  Chart 
II-4.)  This  is,  in  part,  a  reflection  of  the  budg¬ 
etary  "takeover”  by  transfer  payments  to  indi¬ 
viduals  (“mandatories”). 

But  even  if  one  focuses  only  on  domestic 
discretionary  programs  (i.c.,  excluding 
mandatories),  one  finds  that  longer-term  in¬ 


vestments  have  been  decreasing  as  a  share  of 
domestic  discretionary  spending.  (See  Chart 
n-5.)  The  President’s  budget  seeks  to  correct 
this  trend  by  increasing  investment  in  R&D, 
prevention,  early  childhood,  and  transportation 
infrastructure — areas  with  higher  return. 

The  expectation  of  a  possible  shift  toward 
investment  in  programs  vnth  higher  return 
may,  of  course,  prove  to  be  no  more  than  a 
request  and  a  hope.  The  existing  domestic  dis¬ 
cretionary  program  structure  has,  to  date, 
proven  to  be  rather  rigid.  Reform  will  require 
a  new  flexibility  and  a  new  dynamic. 

In  the  past,  domestic  discretionary  programs 
often  came  into  existence  to  address  one  al¬ 
leged  “urgent  priority”  or  another.  The  urgency 
may  have  derived  from  a  transitory  emer¬ 
gency,  a  desire  for  “demonstration,”  or  a  per¬ 
ceived  need  for  Federal  leadership  in  areas 
where  States  and  localities  were  slow  to  rec¬ 
ognize  or  accept  responsibility.  As  an  abstract 
matter,  this  rationale  may  have  been  legiti¬ 
mate. 
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Chart  !l»6.  CORE  GOVERNMEhTT,  LONG-TERM  INVESTMENTS, 


AND  SHORT-TERM  BENEFITS 

(A»  •  P*fo«nt  of  Totiri  Domottic  Dfacrotionary  Outlays) 


NOTE:  UnB'Unn  lnv*«tm«nt*  and  «hprt>t«nn  Iholud*  tpanding  on  both  paopi*  and  phyaloal  Invaattnantt. 


Once  in  existence,  however,  programs  have 
tended  to  become  fixtures  in  the  budget.  There 
is,  in  practice,  little  evidence  of  a  program  life- 
cycle — other  than  a  move  toward  immortality. 

In  a  world  of  fixed  spending  caps,  there  will 
be  no  room  for  emerging  priorities  if  the  pro- 
grams-of-old  remain  immortal.  To  allow  adap¬ 
tation  to  shifting  priorities,  there  will  have  to 
be  a  more  dynamic  concept  of  program  life- 
cycles: 

•  Some  programs  and  projects  will  have  to 
die.  This  should  be  the  case,  for  example, 
when  a  program  (whether  demonstration 
or  not)  has  proven  a  failure,  or  when  the 
urgency  of  a  past  priority  has  been  over¬ 
taken  by  events.  It  should  also  be  the  case 
when  a  demonstration  has  proven  a  suc¬ 
cess  and  is,  therefore,  available  for  rep¬ 
lication  and  funding  through  other 
sources.  In  applying  these  principles,  this 
budget  proposes  the  outright  termination 
of  23S  specific  domestic  discretionary  pro¬ 
grams  and  3,591  specific  projects.  These 
terminations  vvould  save  $4.6  billion  in 


budget  authority  in  1992.  (See  Chapter 
IX.B.) 

•  Some  programs  should  decline.  This 
should  be  the  case  when  their  relative  pri¬ 
ority  is  judged  to  have  decreased.  This 
budget  proposes  declines  of  $8.3  billion  in 
budget  authority  from  an  additional  109 
domestic  discretionary  programs.  These 
programs  were  funded  at  a  total  of  $27.4 
billion  in  1991.  Reasons  for  proposed  re¬ 
ductions  are  presented  in  Chapter  IX.B. 

•  Some  programs  should  increase.  The  re¬ 
ductions  and  terminations  noted  above 
help  finance  program  increases  in  areas 
judged  to  merit  higher  priority  or  im¬ 
proved  return  on  investment.  250  domestic 
discretionary  programs  are  specifically  rec¬ 
ommended  for  increases  totaling  $17.8  bil¬ 
lion.  (See  Table  B-6  in  Chapter  IX.B  and 
the  associated  detail  in  Chapter  XIII.) 

•  Some  programs  should  be  consolidated  and 
turned  over  to  the  States— funded  in  more 
flexible  form.  Programs  appropriate  for 
such  turnover  may  be  selected  from  two 
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broad  categories:  those  whose  purposes  are 
judged  by  States  to  be  of  continuing  value, 
but  whose  relative  funding  priority  at  the 
Federal  level  is  declining;  and  those  which 
seem,  in  any  case,  to  be  appropriate  for 
flexible  management  by  the  States. 

TJie  President  has  established  a  target  of 
$15  billion  in  program  turnovers  for  the 
States.  A  list  of  possible  turnover  can¬ 
didates  totaling  over  $20  billion  is  at  Table 
II-9.  The  actual  selection  of  programs  for 
turnover  would  have  to  be  authorized  by 
the  Congress— in  consultation  with  the 
Administration  and  the  Governors.  (After 
the  actual  selection  is  determined,  the  cur¬ 
rent  distribution  of  such  programs  by 
State  would  be  calculated.  The  Adminis¬ 
tration  would  then  propose  to  replace 
these  programs  with  a  single  consolidated 
block  grant  to  the  States.  The  formula  for 
this  new  block  grant  would  approximate 
the  same  distribution  to  the  individual 
States  as  they  would  receive  under  the 
present  program  structure — seeking  to  as¬ 
sure  that  no  State  would  be  harmed  by 
the  move  to  a  new,  consolidated  block 
grant.) 

The  value  of  this  turn-over  approach  is 
as  follows.  It  allows  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  reduce  overhead.  It  allows  States 
to  Jnanage  a  pool  of  financial  resources 
more  flexibly.  It  moves  pov/er  and  deci¬ 
sionmaking  closer  to  the  people.  And  it 
reenforces  another  reformist  theme  of  this 
Administration:  appreciation  and  encour¬ 
agement  of  “States  as  Laboratories.” 

'Phis  last  point  is  especially  important.  The 
American  Federal  system  has  within  it  an 
enormous  power  for  innovation:  the  natu¬ 
ral  variation  and  experimentation  among 
the  States.  For  too  long,  this  potential  has 
been  under-appreciated  at  the  Federal 
level.  Nonetheless,  the  reality  is  that  some 
of  the  most  interesting  examples  of  inno¬ 
vation  are  being  set  by  the  States — in 
areas  ranging  from  educational  choice,  to 
enterprise  zones,  to  health  cost  control. 


welfare  reform,  and  transportation  fi¬ 
nance.  (See  Chapter  VI.) 

The  Administration  seeks  to  reenforce  this 
natural  power  of  the  States — and  to  help 
build  upon  it. 

In  sum,  the  opportunities  for  constructive  re¬ 
form  are  many.  (See  Table  II-5.)  Incentives 
for  choice,  innovation,  and  improved  perform¬ 
ance  can  be  advanced  in  education.  Investrment 
in  path-breaking  R&D  can  be  increasedL.  The 
financial  service  sector  can  be  modernized.  Tax 
incentives  for  saving  and  long-term  investment 
can  be  strengthened.  The  budgetary  “takeover” 
by  “mandatory”  programs  can  be  slowed;  and 
the  benefits  of  entitlements  can  be  belter  tar¬ 
geted  for  the  needy.  The  problems  of  the 
health  system  can  be  alleviataed,  to  some  de¬ 
gree,  by  physician  payment  reform,  mal¬ 
practice  reform,  and  an  emphasis  on  preven¬ 
tion.  The  National  Drug  Control  Strategy  can 
be  carried  forward  aggressively  to  its  next 
stage.  The  approach  to  housing  can  be  im¬ 
proved  by  greater  emphasis  on  choice,  home- 
ownership,  and  Enterprise  Zones.  Stresses  on 
the  transportation  infrastructure  can  be  re¬ 
lieved.  And  the  government  itself  can  be  man¬ 
aged  better— through  budget  process  reform, 
accounting  reform,  program  evaluation,  regu¬ 
latory  reform,  and  reenforcement  of  the  inno¬ 
vative  power  of  “States  as  laboratories.” 

These  reforms  can  all  be  accommodated 
within  the  “flexible  freeze”  (with  total  spending 
growing  at  less  than  the  inflation  rate)  and 
within  the  limits  of  the  1990  Budget  Act. 

If  these  reform  measures  are  adopted — and 
assuming  satisfactory  r-esolution  of  the  Gulf 
crisis  in  the  not-too-distant  future — the  econ¬ 
omy  can  not  only  return  to  economic  growth. 
It  can  move  on  toward  a  new  record  for  eco¬ 
nomic  expansion  as  America  advances  to  the 
21st  century. 

Richard  Darman 
Director, 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
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Table  II-6.  SPENDING,  REVENUE,  AND  DEFICIT,  1991-1996 

(Dollar  amounts  in  billions)’ 


1991 

1992  1993  1994 

1995 

1996 

Dolttrs 

Chfng.  dg. 

Ch2.B« 

Chiu 

Spending: 

Discretionary: 

Defense  . 

307.8 

300.4 

-2.4 

293.3 

-2.4 

287.6 

-1.9 

289.2 

0.5 

293.8 

1.6 

International  . 

18.7 

19.6 

4.7 

20.4 

4.2 

21.5 

5.1 

21.8 

1.3 

22.0 

0.9 

Domestic . . . 

199.8 

212.0 

6.1 

223.2 

.5.3 

228.9 

2.6 

231.7 

1.2 

238.5 

2.9 

Subtotal,  discretionary . 

526.3 

532.1 

1.1 

536.9 

0.9 

638.0 

0.2 

542.7 

0.9 

554.2 

2.1 

Mandatory . 

686.2 

707.6 

3.1 

705.3 

-0.3 

673.5 

-4.5 

713.8 

6.0 

775.6 

8.7 

Interest  . 

197.0 

206.3 

4.1 

212.0 

2.8 

215.5 

1.6 

213.8 

“0.8 

211.0 

-1.3 

Total  spending . 

1,409.6 

1,445.9 

2.6 

1,454.2 

0.6 

1,427.1 

-1.9 

1,470.3 

3.0 

1,540.8 

4.8 

Total  revenues . 

1,091.4 

1,165.0 

6.7 

1,252.7 

7.5 

1,365.3 

9.0 

1,467.3 

7.5 

1.560.7 

6.4 

Consolidated  deficit . 

318.1 

280.9 

— 

201.5 

— 

61.8 

— 

2.9 

-19.9 

— 

Memorandum 

Deposit  insurance  (included  above): 

Resolution  Trust  Corporation . 

84.6 

76.1 

34.3 

-47.6 

-45.7 

— 

-32.0 

Bank  Insurance  Fund  . 

15.9 

9.7 

8.0 

6.8 

0.9 

0.6 

FSLIC  Resolution  Fund  . 

11.1 

3.3 

— 

2.8 

2.2 

2.7 

1.5 

— 

Savings  Association  Insurance  Fund 

and  Other  . 

-1.0 

— 

-0.8 

— 

0.4 

— 

-0.3 

— 

* 

“ 

Subtotal,  Deposit  insurance  . 

111.5 

88.1 

-- 

44.2 

_ 

-38.1 

_ 

-42.3 

-29.9 

Desert  Shield  (placeholder,  included 

above) . 

8.2 

4.6 

0.8 

0.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Social  Security  (included  above): 

Operating  surplus . . 

40.3 

38.7 

45.3 

56.6 

— 

65.5 

— 

77.2 

— 

Interest  . 

20.2 

23.7 

— 

28.0 

— 

32.8 

— 

38.3 

44.6 

— 

Total .  (30.4 

*  Percent  change  meaaurei  change  from  previous  year 

62  4 

— 

73.3 

— 

89.3 

— 

103.9 

— 

121.8 

— 

•  $50  million  or  less 
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THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 


Table  II-7.  RECEIPTS  MEASURES,  1991-1996 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 


1991 

1992 

•1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

Enhance  long-term  investment' . . . 

400 

3,000 

1,700 

900 

l,fA)0 

1,700 

Extend  HI  coverage  to  State  and  local  employees’ _ 

Improve  retail  compliance  tvith  alcohol  special  occupa- 

— 

1,125 

1,537 

1,545 

1,548 

1,544 

tional  taxes’  . 

— 

43 

43 

9 

9 

9 

Increase  IRS  enforcement  funding . . 

Extend  tax  deadlines  for  Desert  Shield  (placeholder)  par* 

35 

133 

176 

180 

184 

ticipants  . . . 

Exte'td  niilroad  UI  reimburseablo  status* . . . 

-38 

21 

6 

— 

— 

— 

-10 

2 

10 

8 

-1 

-1 

Increase  HUD  land  sales  fee . 

* 

« 

Extend  abandoned  mine  reclamation  fees . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

260 

Extend  R&E  erf’dit . . . . 

_ 

-500 

-1,000 

-264 

-1,300 

-1,600 

-1,800 

Extend  R&E  allocation  rules  . 

_ 

-346 

Establish  family  savings  accounts . 

— 

-300 

-800 

-1,300 

-1,800 

-2,300 

Extend  health  insurance  deduction  for  self-employed . 

— 

-120 

-239 

— 

— 

— 

Extend  low-income  housing  credit . 

— 

-59 

-215 

-305 

-337 

-337 

Extend  targeted  jobs  credit . 

— 

-56 

-100 

-64 

-29 

-20 

Establish  enterprise  zones  . 

- - 

-50 

-160 

-310 

-520 

-750 

Waive  excise  tax  for  certain  early  withdrawals  from  IRAs  . 

-50 

-70 

-100 

-110 

-no 

Extend  business  energy  credits  . . . . 

-30 

-17 

4 

2 

1 

Double  and  restore  adoption  deduction . 

— 

— 

-3 

-3 

-3 

Extend  highway  trust  fund  taxes’ . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-2,722 

Total  effect  on  receipts  . 

352 

2,715 

561 

-740 

-861 

-4,345 

Total  effect  on  receipts  with  enhance  long-term  invest- 

ment  at  zero . 

-48 

-285 

-1,139 

-1,640 

-2,661 

-6,045 

•$500,000  or  less. 

‘  The  proposal  to  enhance  long-term  investment  is  shown  as  estimated  by  the  Treasury  Department’s  Office  of  Tax  Analysis 
lOTAi.  Because  the  methodological  differences  among  OTA,  Congressional  estimators,  and  outside  experts  have  not  yet  been 
resolved,  totals  are  presented  with  the  Administration's  estimate  and  with  a  zero  (neutral)  entry  for  the  proposal. 

‘Net  of  income  tax  offsets. 


Table  II-8.  DEFICIT  IMPACT  OF  ADMINISTRATION  PAY-AS-YOU-GO 

PROPOSALS 

(In  billions  of  dollars) 


1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1991-95 

Deficit  impact  of  Administration  pay-as-you-go  proposals: 

Direct  spending  (sec  Table  11-8) . 

Receipts: 

-0.1 

-6.3 

-9.3 

-9.0 

-11.0 

-35.8 

Extenders  (selected) . 

* 

1.1 

1.8 

1.7 

2.0 

6.6 

Long-term  investment  incentive '  . 

-0.4 

-3.0 

-1.7 

-0.9 

-1.8 

-7.8 

All  other  . 

* 

-0.8 

-0.6 

0.2 

0.9 

-0.3 

Total,  receipts . 

Total,  receipts  with  long-term  investment  incentive 

-0.4 

-2.7 

-0.4 

0.9 

1.0 

-1.6 

at  zero  . 

4> 

0.3 

1.3 

1.8 

2.8 

6.3 

Total,  net  deficit  impact  . 

Total,  net  deficit  impact  with  long-term  investment  in- 

-0.5 

-9.0 

-9.8 

-8.1 

-9.9 

-37.3 

centive  at  zero . 

-0.1 

-6.0 

-8.1 

-7.2 

-8.1 

-29.5 

•$50  million  or  less 


The  proposal  to  enhance  long-term  investment  is  shown  as  estimated  by  the  Treasury  Department’s  Office  of  Tax  Analysis 
lOTAi  Because  the  methodoiogical  diiTercnces  am.-g  OTA,  Congressional  cstimetoia,  and  outside  experts  .lave  not  yet  been 
resolved,  totals  are  prciuinted  with  the  Administration’s  estimates  and  with  a  zero  (neutral)  entry  for  this  proposal. 
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Table  II-9.  PROPOSED  POLICY  CHANGES  IN  MANDATORY  PROGRAMS 

(Outlays;  in  millions  of  dollars) 


1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation;  reduce  subsidies  to  those 
with  ofT-farm  income  over  $125,000  . . 

-36 

-90 

-90 

-90 

-90 

Crop  Insurance:  increase  farmer  responsibility  for  premium 
payments  . . . . 

-77 

-157 

-164 

-152 

-146 

Food  Safety  and  Inspection  Service:  seek  reimbursement 
from  industries  for  certain  overtime  activities . 

-50 

-50 

-50 

-SO 

-50 

Food  Stamps:  effect  of  increased  child  support  enforcement . 

— 

-10 

-20 

-30 

-34 

Miscellaneous  User  Fees:  increase  fees  for  recreation  and 
grain  inspection  and  establish  fees  for  agricultural  mar¬ 
keting  . . . 

-29 

-32 

-32 

-33 

-34 

Rural  Electrification  Administration:  continue  shift  from  di¬ 
rect  to  guaranteed  loans . 

-13 

-38 

-59 

-74 

-67 

Department  of  Education 

Guaranteed  Student  Loans:  net  impact  of  reducing  the 
number  of  loans  that  default  by:  improving  eligibility 
screening  of  schools;  enhancing  procedures  for  default  col¬ 
lection;  requiring  risk  sharing  and  increasing  loan  limita¬ 
tions  . 

-102 

-173 

-229 

-282 

-289 

Department  of  Energy 

Elk  Hills  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve;  lease  production  rights 

-1,191 

139 

120 

113 

95 

Power  Marketing  Administrations:  revise  the  level  and 
schedule  of  the  PMAs’  debt  repayments  to  the  Federal 
Government . 

-377 

-382 

-406 

-417 

-402 

Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve:  delay  required  purchase  of  pe¬ 
troleum  until  1992  and  1993 ' . 

36 

86 

Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 

Family  Support;  improve  the  child  support  enforcement  sys¬ 
tem  . 

-120 

-129 

-142 

-163 

-179 

Foster  Care:  limit  the  Federal  Government’s  payment  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  vosts  to  only  those  required  to  provide  bene¬ 
fits  to  low-income  children  . 

-210 

-290 

-352 

-405 

-452 

Medicaid:  net  impact  of  allowing  States  to  expand  medi- 
cally-needy  eligibility  for  pregnant  women  and  children; 
strengthening  medical  child  support  enforcement;  and  the 
impact  of  Medicare  proposals . 

25 

75 

75 

90 

95 

Medicare: 

Clinical  Labs: 

Apply  2%  update  for  1992  and  1993,  only  for  those 
below  payment  c.'ips . 

-20 

-50 

-70 

-80 

-90 

Restore  20%  co-insurance,  identical  to  nil  other  Part  B 
services  . . . . . . 

-450 

-800 

-900 

-1,020 

-1,160 

Subtotal,  clinical  labs  . 

-470 

-850 

-970 

-1,100 

-1,250 

Coordinated  Care  Initiative;  Begin  a  Medicare  coordi¬ 
nated  care  initiative  whoso  costs  would  bo  largely  ofTset 
by:  applying  home  healtli  limits  by  discipline  and  estab¬ 
lishing  a  uniform  disabIcd/ESRD  secondary  payor 
threshold  . 

-130 

25 

40 

70 

195 

■Tne  SPR  prsposal  saves  $123  million  in  outlays  for  1991. 
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Part  0x10^24  THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 


Table  II~9.  PROPOSED  POLICY  CHANGES  IN  MANDATORY  PROGRAMS- 

Contintied 

(Outlays;  in  millions  of  dollars) 


1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

Durable  Medical  Equipment  (DME): 

Adjust  enteral/parcnteral  fee  schedule . 

-10 

-15 

-15 

-15 

-15 

Refine  DMEi'oxygen  payment  methods,  in  part  to  reflect 
increased  use  of  less-expensive  oxygen  delivery  serv¬ 
ices  . 

—35 

-85 

-105 

-130 

-135 

Subtotal,  medical  eqmpmcnt . 

-45 

-100 

-120 

-145 

-150 

High-Income  Benefldaries:  Reduce  Federal  Medicare  sub¬ 
sidy  for  high-income  beneficiaries  (over  $125,000  AGI) .. 

-41 

-169 

-245 

-323 

-426 

Hospitals: 

Adjust  indirect  medical  education  add-on  payment  fac¬ 
tor  from  7.65%  to  4.4%  in  1992,  phasing  down  to  3.2% 
in  1996  . 

-1,045 

-1,385 

-1,705 

-2,080 

-2,500 

Eliminate  duplicate  payments  for  hospital-based  non- 
physician  practitioners  by  adjusting  hospital  payment 
update  factor  . 

-10 

-10 

-10 

-10 

-10 

Include  payment  for  certain  post-hospital  services  in 
Medicare  hospital  payment . 

-30 

-40 

-50 

-50 

-60 

Limit  graduate  medical  education  per-resident  pay¬ 
ment,  and  encourage  training  of  primary  care  physi¬ 
cians  . 

-140 

-160 

-190 

-230 

-260 

Place  Medicare  hospital  update  on  a  January  1  cycle  .... 

-670 

-930 

-1,320 

-1,450 

-1,540 

Subtotal,  hospitals . 

-1,895 

-2,525 

-3,275 

-3,820 

-4,370 

Outpatient  Departments  (OPDs):  Pay  a  uniform  rate  for 
outpatient  services,  whether  performed  in  doctors’  of¬ 
fices  or  OPDs  . 

-50 

-100 

-125 

-150 

-175 

Physicians: 

Eliminate  double  payment  for  physician  collection  of  lab 
specimens  . 

-10 

-20 

-20 

-20 

-25 

Establish  a  single  fee  for  anesthesia  services . 

—80 

-150 

-170 

-200 

-230 

Establish  a  single  fee  for  assistants  at  surgery . 

-50 

-80 

-90 

-100 

-110 

Revise  1991  Medicare  volume  performance  standard  to 
correct  error . 

_ 

-90 

-150 

-190 

-220 

Revise  Medicare  economic  index  to  reflect  better  data 
and  new  methodology . 

-30 

Use  efficient  rate  for  radiology  and  diagnostic  tests . 

— 

-10 

-15 

-20 

-20 

Subtotal,  physicians . 

-170 

-350 

-445 

-530 

-605 

Other: 

Effect  of  Medicare  proposals  on  HI  premiums . 

17 

20 

26 

30 

33 

Eliminate  rcturn-on-equity  payments  for  proprietary 
skilled  nursing  facilities  . . 

-50 

-70 

-60 

-60 

-70 

Establish  a  uniform  payment  policy  for  medicare  cov¬ 
ered  drugs  . 

-10 

-30 

-30 

-40 

-40 

Recalculate  payments  for  physical  and  respiratory  ther¬ 
apy,  based  on  newer  data . 

-10 

-10 

-15 

-15 

-20 

Subtotal,  other  . 

-53 

-90 

-79 

-85 

-97 

Subtotal,  Medicare . 

-2,854 

-4,159 

-5,219 

-6,083 

-6,878 

Supplemental  Security  Income:  collect  SSI  over-payments 
and  charge  States  certain  administrative  fees . 

-96 

-159 

-250 

-250 

-240 
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Table  n-9.  PROPOSED  POLICY  CHANGES  IN  MANDATORY  PROGRAMS— 

Goniinued 

(Outlays;  in  roiiiions  of  dollars) 


1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

Departmer.)  of  Hoiuing  and  Urban  Developieenl 

Federal  Housing  Administration:  reduce  FHA  multifamily 
insurance  claims  through:  improved  imderwriting,  mon¬ 
itoring,  and  senridng;  removal  of  legislative  restraints  on 
defaulted  property  sales;  and  the  proposed  Low-Income 
Resident  Economic  Empowerment  program . 

-564 

-1,062 

-1,024 

-860 

-1,269 

(jovemment  National  Mortgage  Association:  exempt  GNMA 
from  VA’s  formula  for  scqiiiring  foreclosed  property  pro¬ 
ducing  savings  for  VA-gaaranteed  loans  acquired  by 
GNMA . 

-45 

-38 

-25 

-20 

-19 

Department  of  the  Interior 

Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge:  lease  oil  and  gas  explo¬ 
ration  rights . 

t1,901 

-1 

-1,201 

-1 

Department  of  Labor 

TVade  Adjustment  Assistance:  repeal  TAA  benefits  for  work¬ 
ers  unemployed  due  to  competition  from  imports . 

-114 

-193 

-204 

-200 

-194 

Department  of  Treasury 

Coinage  Profit  Fund:  iinance  numismatic  and  bullion  coin 
operations  for  the  United  States  Mint . 

-94 

Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 

Veterans  Compensation  and  Pension:  standardize  Depend¬ 
ency  and  Indemnity  Compensation  payments;  increase 
pension  eligibility  requirements  and  extend  several  expir¬ 
ing  provisions  of  OBRA . 

-17 

-433 

-391 

-354 

-320 

Veterans  Home  Loans:  raise  fee  and  require  down  payment 
for  multiple  use  of  loan  guaranty  benefit;  improve  formula 
used  to  acquire  foreclosed  property  and  extend  expiring 
OBRA  fee  increase . 

-308 

-242 

-202 

-178 

-160 

Veterans  Readjustment  Benefits:  target  eligibility  for  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  to  veterans  with  higher  rated  disabil¬ 
ities  and  eliminate  step-children  from  eligibility  for  train¬ 
ing  and  education  benefits  . 

-12 

-32 

-31 

-31 

-31 

Veterans  Third  Party  Medical  Recoveries:  extend  several  ex¬ 
piring  provisions  of  OBRA . 

-225 

-255 

-274 

Enviroiunental  Protection  Agency 

Pesticide  Reregistration  Fee:  remove  existing  cap  on 
amount  that  may  be  collected  from  any  one  registrant . 

-3 

-3 

-3 

-3 

Otbot-  Agencies 

Coips  of  Engineers:  expand  existing  user  fees  for  day  use  of 
developed  recreational  sites  . 

-20 

-20 

-20 

-20 

-20 

Postal  Service:  require  the  Postal  Service  to  pay  a  larger 
share  of  the  costs  for  health  benefits  and  cost-of-living  ad¬ 
justments  for  post-1971  retired  postal  employees  and 
their  survivors . 

-198 

-198 

-198 

-198 

-198 

Railroad  Retirement  Board:  reflects  net  impact  of  conform¬ 
ing  rail  security  benefits  with  social  security  benefits  and 
requiring  the  rail  pension  to  finance  25%  of  the  windfall 
benefits . . . 

145 

142 

141 

139 

137 

Other . 

8 

15 

17 

20 

24 

Total,  outlay  savings  . 

-6,316 

-9,344 

-8,984 

-10,987 

-10,999 

280-000  0-91-2  (PART  1) 
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THE  BUDGETT  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 


Table  H-IO.  POTENTIAL  BLOCK  GRANT  PROGRAMS 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 


Eluettd 

De^artrseot/Pnifnuai 

1991 

1992 

19S3 

1994 

1995 

1996 

BA 

0 

BA 

0 

BA 

0 

BA 

0 

BA 

0 

BA 

0 

Education: 

Impact  aid  payments  .............. 

781 

815 

620 

695 

620 

651 

620 

624 

620 

620 

620 

620 

Supplemental  education  oppor¬ 
tunity  granta . 

520 

404 

347 

498 

347 

352 

347 

347 

347 

347 

347 

347 

Chapter  2  biock  grant  ................ 

449 

533 

449 

465 

449 

443 

449 

449 

449 

449 

449 

449 

Public  library  scrYices  programa 

143 

155 

35 

116 

35 

71 

35 

35 

35 

35 

35 

35 

Environmentai  Protection  Agency; 
Construction  grants . 

2,083 

2,345 

1,900 

2,195 

1,200 

2,082 

600 

1,883 

1,482 

1,025 

Health  and  Human  Services: 

State  welfare  administrative  ex¬ 
penses  for  Medicaid,  AFOC, 
and  Food  Stamps . . 

6,178 

6,167 

6,878 

6,867 

6,453 

6,440 

7,062 

7,048 

7,701 

7,686 

8,366 

8,349 

Social  sornces  block  grant . 

2,800 

2,800 

2,800 

2,800 

2,800 

2,800 

2,800 

2,800 

2,800 

2,800 

2,800 

2,800 

Low^incomc  hom'2  energy  osoist- 
ance  program . . 

1,610 

1,669 

1,025 

991 

876 

796 

626 

652 

475 

393 

375 

287 

Heusing  and  Urban  Development: 
Selected  public  and  subsidized 
housing  programs . 

5,512 

3,185 

4,789 

3,805 

4,837 

4,484 

4,897 

4,685 

4,961 

5,036 

5,026 

4,968 

Community  development  blxk 
grants  . 

3,200 

3,073 

2,920 

3,097 

2,920 

3,061 

2,920 

2,906 

2,920 

2,914 

2,920 

2,915 

Justice: 

Byrne  Memorial  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  assistance 
program . 

490 

342 

490 

421 

490 

476 

490 

481 

490 

484 

490 

491 

Total . 

22,766 

20,488 

21,253 

20,949 

21,026 

21,657 

20.845 

21,810 

20,798 

22,246 

21,428 

22,286 
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Table  H-ll.  PROPOSED  OUTLAYS,  BY  AGENCY 

(In  billions  of  dollars) 


Aaeney 

1991  > 

1992 

DiscreKonsry 

Msndjitoty 

ToUl 

Diseretionaiy 

Mends  toy 

Totsl 

Cabinet  Agencies; 

Agriculture . . . . — .... 

11.6 

43.9 

6.5.4 

12.6 

43.2 

65.7 

Commerce  . . . . 

2.S 

-0.1 

2.8 

2J 

-0.1 

2.8 

Defense— Civil . . . 

3.4 

23.0 

26.4 

3.6 

24.7 

28.2 

Defense— Military  . 

28S.3 

-0.8 

287.6 

283.8 

-0.7 

283.0 

Education . . . 

18'.8 

6.1 

24.8 

20.5 

7.0 

27.6 

Energy . . . 

16.0 

-2.4 

13.6 

17.4 

-2.6 

14.9 

Health  and  Hiusan  Services  . 

27.8 

458.4 

486.3 

28.7 

496.6 

625.3 

Housing  and  Urban  Development . 

21.8 

1.7 

23.6 

23.4 

0.9 

24.3 

Interior . . . 

6.6 

-0.2 

6.4 

6.7 

-0.2 

6.5 

Justice . 

7.7 

1.0 

8.7 

9.0 

1.0 

10.0 

Labor . . . 

8.8 

25.7 

34.5 

9.2 

25.5 

34.8 

State . 

4.0 

0.3 

4.3 

4.2 

0.3 

4.6 

Transportation . 

30.S 

0.2 

30.8 

31.6 

0.3 

31.9 

Treasury . . . . . - . 

8.8 

268.3 

277.1 

9.6 

289.0 

298.6 

Veterans  ARairs  . 

13.9 

17.6 

31.3 

14.7 

18.1 

32.8 

Major  Agencies: 

Deposit  Insurance  Accounts . 

0.1 

111.4 

111.5 

— 

86.1 

88.1 

Environmental  Protection  Agcn(0’ . 

6.9 

-0.1 

6.8 

6.1 

-0.2 

6.9 

General  Services  Administration . 

0.9 

-0.1 

0.8 

0.9 

-0.1 

0.7 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 

istration . 

13.5 

— 

13.6 

14.7 

14.7 

Ofilce  of  Personnel  Management . 

0.2 

35.0 

35.2 

0.2 

36.8 

37.0 

Small  Business  Administration  . 

0.6 

— 

0.5 

0.6 

-0.2 

0.3 

Other  Agencies: 

Executive  Oifice  of  the  President . 

0.3 

— 

0.3 

0.3 

— 

0.3 

Funds  Appropriated  to  the  President . 

11.8 

-0,6 

11.3 

12.7 

-0.7 

12.0 

Judicial  Branch  . 

1.9 

0.2 

2.1 

2.2 

0.1 

2.3 

Legislative  Branch  . 

2.2 

0.3 

2.5 

2.6 

0.4 

3.0 

Other  Independent  Agencies . 

10.3 

4.0 

14.2 

9.4 

4.6 

14.0 

Allowances  . . . 

8.2 

— 

8.2 

4.7 

— 

4.7 

Undistributed  offsetting  receipts  . 

— 

-109.4 

-109.4 

~ 

-118.0 

-118.0 

Total  Outlays  . 

626.3 

883.3 

1,409.6 

632.1 

913.8 

1,446.9 

’Includes  impact  of  supplementals  and  rescissions. 
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Table  n~12.  DISCRETIONARY  PROPOSALS,  BY  APPROPRIATIONS 

SUBCOMMITTEES 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 


ApproprUtiost  Siibcotamittfe 


Dorocztic  Discretionary 

Commerce,  Justice,  State  and  Judiriary . . 

District  of  Columbia  . . . . 

Energy  and  Water . 

Interior . . . 

Labor,  HHS,  and  Education  . 

Legislative  Branch  . 

Rural  Development,  Agriculture,  and  Related  Agen- 

dee . . . 

Transportation . . . 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General  Government  ... 
V'eterans  AlTairs,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agcndcs  ... 
Allowances  . 


JSO! 

IVopOMd 


Total  Domestic  Discretionary . 

Defense  Discretionary 

Defense . . . 

Energy  and  Water,  Function  050  . 

Military  Construction . 

Commerce,  Justice,  State  and  Judiciary  . 

Veterans  Affairs,  HUD  and  Independent  Agencies  .... 

Total  Defense  Discretionary  . . . 

Allowance  for  Desert  Shield  (placeholder)  . 

Total  Defense  Discretionary  with  Allowance  for 
Desert  Shield  (placeholder)  . 

Intcmutionol  Discretionary 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  and  Judiciary . 

Foreign  Operations . 

Labor,  HHS  and  Education  . 

Rural  Development,  Agriculture,  and  Related  Agen¬ 
cies  . 


Total  international  Discretionary 
Total  Discretionary . 


3A 

Outl«js 

SA 

Outlay* 

BA 

Outla)** 

BA 

Outlays 

13,911 

14,311 

13,981 

14,339 

13,686 

15,927 

1.745 

1,616 

568 

675 

568 

575 

536 

536 

-32 

-39 

9,062 

8,607 

9,062 

8,607 

9.830 

9,132 

768 

525 

12,758 

11,816 

12,758 

11,816 

12,068 

12,214 

-690 

398 

65,972 

54,074 

56,197 

54.269 

56,003 

57,352 

31 

3,278 

2,158 

2,165 

2,158 

2,165 

2,664 

2,597 

506 

432 

8.845 

8,901 

8,856 

8,914 

10,204 

9,674 

1,360 

773 

12,493 

29,842 

12,493 

29,842 

14,560 

31,067 

2,062 

1,225 

11,872 

10,772 

11,872 

10,772 

10,807 

11,211 

-1,065 

469 

60,265 

58,549 

60,198 

58,616 

64,914 

62,195 

4,649 

3,646 

— 

— 

— 

— 

97 

97 

97 

97 

187,939 

199,612 

188,147 

199,814 

197,370 

212,032 

9,431 

12,419 

268,994 

281,393 

266,681 

280,611 

270,866 

275,474 

1,872 

-5,919 

10,955 

10,355 

11,578 

10,613 

11,780 

11,443 

825 

1,089 

8,410 

7,9.39 

8,290 

7,928 

8,143 

8,366 

-267 

427 

225 

166 

225 

166 

225 

178 

— 

12 

335 

336 

335 

336 

337 

339 

S 

?, 

288,919 

300,189 

286,109 

299,554 

291,351 

295,800 

2,432 

-4,389 

- 

- 

14,000 

8,200 

— 

4,611 

- 

4,611 

288,919 

300,189 

300,109 

307,764 

291,351 

300,411 

2,432 

222 

4,279 

4,632 

4,379 

4,715 

5,402 

4,906 

1.123 

274 

14,869 

12,855 

14,730 

12,897 

27,311 

13,579 

12,441 

723 

8 

9 

8 

9 

9 

9 

1 

— 

981 

1,097 

1,011 

1,120 

1,301 

1,120 

320 

23 

20,137 

18,593 

20,129 

18,740 

34,022 

19,013 

13,885 

1.021 

490,995 

518,394 

508,385 

528, SC'S 

522,744 

532,056 

25,749 

13,662 

27 
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III.  ECONOMIC  ASSUMPTIONS  AND 
SENSITIVITIES 


INTRODUC5nON 

The  economic  expansion  that  began  in  No¬ 
vember  1982— the  longest  peacetime  period  of 
continuous  growth— has  been  interrupted. 
Iraq’s  invasion  of  Kuwait  and  the  heightened 
uncertainties  that  ensued  hurt  consumer  con¬ 
fidence  and  contributed  to  a  curtailment  of 
spending.  That  tipped  the  balance  in  the  final 
months  of  the  year  from  slow  economic  growth 
to  contraction. 

The  current  downturn  is  widely  forecast  to 
be  shorter  and  shallower  than  the  average 
postwar  recession  which  lasted  11  months  with 
a  real  GNP  decrease  of  2.6  percent.  The  more 
favorable  outcome  expected  this  time  reflects 
the  absence  of  cyclical  imbalances  and  infla¬ 
tionary  pressures.  Energy  conservation  has 
made  the  economy  much  less  vulnerable  to  oil 
shocks  than  it  was  in  the  19703.  Barring  a 
sustained  surge  in  the  price  of  oil,  the  economy 
should  stabilize  and  turn  toward  recovery 
within  the  next  few  months. 

IlECEN’r  DEVELOPMENTS 

Real  GNP,  which  grew  at  a  1.4  percent  an¬ 
nual  rate  in  the  third  quarter  of  1990,  declined 
in  the  fourth.  The  exact  extent  of  the  drop 
will  not  be  known  until  this  spring  when  final 
data  for  the  quarter  are  available,  but  the  de¬ 
crease  appears  to  have  been  substantial. 
Consumer  spending,  business  fixed  investment 
and  housing  construction  fell,  largely  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  growing  uneasiness  about  the 
future. 

Businesses  curtailed  production  and  employ¬ 
ment  in  order  to  avoid  an  unwanted  buildup 
of  inventories.  Industrial  production  was  re¬ 
duced  2  percent  from  the  third  to  the  fourth 
quarter,  with  cutbacks  widespread  across  in¬ 
dustries.  The  Nation’s  payrolls  were  trimmed 
by  420,000  workers,  about  5^2  percent.  By  De¬ 
cember,  the  total  \memployment  rate  reached 
6.0  percent,  0.5  percentage  point  above  the 
third  quarter  average,  but  was  still  low  by  his¬ 
torical  standards. 


An  inirial  burst  of  inflation  brought  on  by 
the  surge  in  oil  prices  following  the  Iraqi  inva¬ 
sion  has  given  way  to  more  moderate  rises 
in  recent  months  as  oil  prices  have  retreated. 
After  increasing  at  a  nearly  10  percent  annual 
rate  in  August-September,  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  slowed  to  a  3.7  percent  rate  in  Novem¬ 
ber  and  December.  Crude  oil  prices,  which 
reached  $40  per  barrel ’at  their  height  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  fell  below  $30  early  this  year.  Outside 
of  the  energy  sector,  inflation  has  been  sub¬ 
dued  recently. 

Money  growth  decelerated  sharply  in  1990, 
with  the  M2  and  M3  aggregates  barely  exceed¬ 
ing  the  lower  limits  of  the  Federal  Reserve’s 
target  ranges.  In  the  last  3  months  of  the  year, 
both  aggregates  were  virtually  unchanged.  M2 
adjusted  for  inflation,  often  a  leading  indicator 
of  economic  activity,  fell  3  percent  from  its 
peak  in  December  1989.  To  alleviate  the  de¬ 
cline  in  economic  activity,  the  Federal  Reserve 
lowered  the  Federal  funds  rate  from  8Vi  per¬ 
cent  in  July  1990  to  around  6%  percent  at 
the  beginning  of  this  year.  I'he  discount  rate 
was  cut  by  ¥2  percentage  point  in  December 
1990. 

The  3-month  Treasury  bill  rate  dropped 
about  IVi  percentage  points  from  July  to  the 
beginning  of  1991  to  reach  6.5  percent.  Ac  the 
longer  end  of  the  maturity  spectrum,  the  10- 
year  Treasury  note  rate  declined  only  slightly 
over  the  period,  primarily  because  of  uncer¬ 
tainties  related  to  tensions  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
In  early  1991,  banks  cut  the  prime  rate  1^2 
percentage  point  to  9.5  percent. 

ECONOMIC  ASSUMPTIONS 

Short-Term  Prospects.— The  Administra¬ 
tion’s  economic  assumptions,  developed  jointly 
by  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  the 
Treasury  and  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  show  a  resumption  of  economic  growth 
in  the  near  fiiture,  with  the  pace  accelerating 
into  1992.  From  the  fourth  quarter  of  1990 
to  the  fourth  quarter  of  1991,  real  GNP  is 
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Table  IH-l.  ECONOMIC  ASSUMPTIONS 

(Calendar  years;  dollar  amounts  in  billions) 

.  Actual  _ ^ _ AaiumpUona 


1989 

1990* 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

Mtdor  economic  indicators: 

Gross  national  product,  percent 
change,  fourth  quarter  over  fourth 
quarten 

Current  dollars . . . 

5.6 

4.5 

5.3 

7.6 

7.1 

6.8 

6.5 

6.4 

Constant  (1982)  dollars . 

1.8 

0.0 

0.9 

3.6 

3.4 

3.2 

3.0 

3.0 

GNP  deflator  (percent  change,  fourth 
quarter  over  fourth  quarter)  . 

3.7 

4.5 

4<3 

3.8 

3.6 

3.5 

3.4 

3.3 

(Jonsumer  Price  Index  (percent- 
change,  fourth  quarter  over  fourth 
quarter)'  . 

4.5 

6.3 

4.3 

3.9 

3.6 

3.5 

3.4 

3.3 

Unemployment  rate,  total  (fourth 
quarter)* . 

5.3 

5.8 

6.6 

6.5 

6.0 

5.7 

5.2 

5.1 

Annual  economic  assumptions: 

Gross  national  product: 

Current  dollars: 

Amount . 

6,201 

5,465 

6,689 

6,095 

6,536 

6,990 

7,451 

7,931 

Percent  change,  year  over  year  .. 

6.7 

5.1 

4.1 

7.1 

7.2 

7.0 

6.6 

6.4 

Constant  (1982)  dollars: 

Amount . 

4,118 

4,162 

4,140 

4,267 

4,415 

4,560 

4.699 

4,840 

Percent  change,  year  over  year  .. 

2.5 

0.8 

-0.3 

3.1 

3.5 

3.3 

3.1 

3.0 

Incomes: 

Personal  income  . 

4,384 

4,644 

4,856 

5,182 

5,524 

5,887 

6,259 

6,fe55 

Wages  and  salaries  . 

2,573 

2,700 

2,802 

3,006 

3,235 

3,467 

3,703 

3,950 

Corporate  profits  before  tax  . 

308 

300 

294 

335 

379 

419 

447 

484 

Price  level: 

GNP  deflator: 

Level  (1982^100),  annual  aver- 
age . 

126.3 

131.6 

137.4 

142.8 

148.0 

163.3 

158.6 

163.8 

Percent  change,  year  over  year  .. 

4.1 

4.2 

4.4 

3.9 

3.6 

3.5 

3.4 

3.3 

Consumer  Price  Index: ' 

Level  (1982-84  =  100),  annual 
average  . 

122.6 

129.1 

135.8 

141.2 

146.4 

151.6 

156.8 

162.0 

Percent  change,  year  over  year  .. 

4.8 

5.3 

5.2 

4.0 

3.7 

3.5 

3.4 

3.3 

Unemployment  rate,  total, 
annual  average* . 

5.2 

5.4 

6.7 

6.6 

6.2 

5.8 

5.4 

5.1 

Federal  pay  raises,  January  (percent) 

4.1 

3.6 

4.1 

4.2 

4.7 

4.3 

4.1 

4.0 

Interest  rates  (percent): 

91-day  Treasury  bills* . 

8.1 

7.6 

6.4 

6.0 

5.8 

5.6 

5.4 

5.3 

10-year  Treasury  notes . 

8.5 

8.6 

7.6 

7.2 

6.8 

6.6 

6.4 

6.3 

'CPI  for  urban  wage  camera  and  clerical  workers.  Two  versions  of  the  CPI  are  now  published.  The  index  shown  here  is  that 
currently  used,  as  required  by  law,  in  calculating  automatic  cost-of-living  increases  for  indexed  Federal  programs. 

'Percent  of  total  labor  force,  including  armed  forces  residing  in  the  U.S 

’Average  rate  on  new  issues  within  period,  on  a  bonk  discount  basis.  These  projections  assume,  by  convention,  that  interest 
rates  decline  vrith  the  rate  of  inllation. 

'Based  on  data  available  as  of  mid-December  1990. 


projected  to  rise  only  0.9  percent,  with  most 
of  the  gain  in  the  second  half  of  the  year. 
The  slow  growth  is  projected  to  push  the  total 
unemployment  rate  to  the  neighborhood  of  6% 
percent  for  much  of  the  year.  Faster  real 
growth  of  3.6  percent  during  1992  is  expected 


to  put  the  unemployment  rate  back  on  a  down¬ 
ward  path  (Table  TII-1). 

The  assessment  that  the  downturn  will  be 
mild  and  soon  turn  toward  recovery  is  based 
on  several  factors.  First,  the  economy  entered 
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this  period  of  weakness  in  relatively  healthy 
condition.  Unlike  previous  cyclical  peaks,  it 
was  not  overheated  last  year:  growth  had  al¬ 
ready  slowed  to  well  below  a  sustainable  pace, 
inflation  and  interest  rates  had  not  spiked, 
and  business  inventories  remained  in  line  with 
final  sales.  V/ith  few  of  the  imbalances  that 
typically  arise  at  the  end  of  an  expansion, 
there  is  little  need  for  a  long  period  of  decline 
while  excesses  are  eliminated. 

Second,  the  precipitous  loss  of  consumer  con¬ 
fidence  since  July  was  due  to  an  external  devel¬ 
opment,  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis,  rather  than 
internal  weakness.  Confidence  can  be  restored 
quickly  if  it  becomes  evident  that  there  will 
not  be  a  replay  of  the  previous  oil  shocks. 

Third,  a  recovery  in  interest-sensitive  sectors 
such  as  housing,  consumer  durables  and  busi¬ 
ness  investment  is  likely  as  a  consequence  of 
the  fall  in  interest  rates  in  recent  months. 
Moreover,  economic  activity  will  be  supported 
by  an  improvement  in  the  trade  balance.  The 
12  percent  depreciation  of  the  dollar  during 
1990  has  made  domestically  produced  goods 
more  competitive  on  world  markets.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  faster  growth  abroad  will  further  boost 
U.S.  exports  relative  to  imports. 

Finally,  the  rate  of  inflation  is  likely  to  de¬ 
cline  in  1991  and  1992,  reflecting  a  return  to 
pre-crisis  oil  prices,  the  weaker  labor  market, 
and  greater  excess  capacity. 

Table  III-2  shows  a  range  of  estimates  for 
economic  variables  related  to  saving,  invest¬ 
ment  and  foreign  trade,  as  required  by  the 
Omnibus  Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act  of 
1988.  Tlie  merchandise  trade  balance  and  cur¬ 
rent  account  are  expected  to  Improve  consider¬ 


ably  in  1992  due  to  the  continuing  favorable 
impact  on  the  Nation’s  competitive  position  of 
the  dollar’s  decline  during  1990  and  relatively 
faster  growth  abroad.  As  a  result,  net  foreign 
investment  in  the  United  States  will  be  re¬ 
duced.  Net  domestic  saving  and  net  private 
domestic  investment  in  1992  are  projected  to 
be  around  the  levels  of  1990  as  declines  during 
the  period  of  slug^sh  activity  in  1991  are  off¬ 
set  by  subsequent  increases  as  rapid  growth 
resumes. 

It  is  difficult  to  gauge  the  effect  of  Federal 
Government  borrovring  from  the  public  on  in¬ 
terest  rates  and  exchange  rates  as  required 
by  the  Act.  Both  are  influenced  by  many  fac¬ 
tors  besides  Government  borrowing  in  a  com¬ 
plicated  proce.ss  involving  supply  and  demand 
of  credit  and  public  perceptions  of  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy  here  and  abroad.  The  propos¬ 
als  in  this  budget  are  not  expected  to  exert 
a  substantial  independent  influence  on  ex¬ 
change  rates. 

Long-Term  Assumptions. — Real  GNP 
growth  is  assumed  to  be  about  3  percent  annu¬ 
ally  by  1995-1996,  accompanied  by  gradual  de¬ 
clines  in  inflation  and  interest  rates.  The 
growth  projection  is  based  on  a  slowing  in  the 
growth  of  the  labor  force,  offset  by  faster 
growth  of  labor  productivity.  The  civilian  labor 
force  is  assumed  to  rise  about  1.3  percent  per 
year  toward  the  end  of  the  projection  period, 
slightly  less  than  its  average  of  the  last  four 
years.  Labor  productivity  is  assumed  to  in¬ 
crease  at  an  annual  rate  of  1.9  percent  per 
year  at  that  time,  up  from  the  1.3  percent 
of  the  last  expansion. 


Table  III-2.  SAVING,  INVESTMENT,  AND  TRADE  BALANCE 

(In  billions  of  dollars) 


]  990  actual  1992  estimate 


Merchandise  trade  balance .  -102  -75  to  -95 

Current  account  balance .  -96  -65  to  -85 

Net  foreign  investment .  -88  -60  to  -80 

Net  domestic  saving  (excluding  Federal  saving)  ‘  .  256  240  to  260 

Net  private  domestic  investment .  185  180  to  200 


'  OcHned  for  purposes  of  Public  Law  100-418  as  the  sum  of  private  saving  and  the  surpluses  of  State  and  local 
governments.  All  series  are  based  on  National  Income  and  Product  Accounts  except  for  the  current  account. 
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The  productivity  gain  is  predicated  on  the 
adoption  of  sound  fiscal  and  mcnetaiy  policies 
that  foster  a  higher  rate  of  capital  formation. 

THE  BUDGET  OUTLOOK  UNDER 
ALTERNATIVE  ASSUMPTIONS 

Because  there  is  considerable  uncertainty 
surrounding  any  economic  projection,  it  is  use-; 
ful  to  consider  how  the  budget  deficit  would 
be  affected  if  economic  performance  differed 
from  the  assumptions  underlying  the  budget. 
Two  such  alternatives  are  examined  in  this 
section. 

The  “higher  growth”  alternative  all'/ws  for 
the  possibility  that  the  economy  will  pass 
through  the  next  six  years  without  a  signifi¬ 
cant  downturn  in  economic  activity.  Following 
a  one-quarter  decline  in  real  GNP  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1990,  real  economic  growth 
resumes  in  1991  at  a  faster  pace  than  in  the 
budget  assumptions.  Real  GNP  rises  1.3  per¬ 
cent  over  the  four  quarters  of  1991  and  3.8 
percent  during  1992  (Table  III--3).  This  alter¬ 
native  might  occur  with  a  quick  rebound  in 
consumer  confidence  and  spending  or  a  strong 
performance  of  U.S.  exports  in  early  1991. 


GNP  in  this  alternative  is  assumed  to  grow 
3.2  percent  per  year  in  1995-1996  compared 
with  3.0  percent  in  the  budget.  Inflation  and 
interest  rates  are  also  assumed  to  be  some¬ 
what  higher. 

The  1992  deficit  is  $6.9  billion  lower  with 
the  high  growth  path  thsin  in  the  budget;  by 
1996  the  deficit  is  $30.3  billion  less  (Table 
1II-4).  The  effect  of  faster  economic  growth 
and  higher  inflation  on  receipts  outweighs  the 
effect  of  higher  inflation  and  interest  rates  on 
outlays. 

In  the  ‘lower  growth"  alternative,  the  econ¬ 
omy  experiences  a  sharp  and  lengthy  down¬ 
turn  in  1990-1991.  The  banking  sector  is  as¬ 
sumed  to  be  severely  affected  in  this  scenario, 
with  a  prolonged  period  of  high  losses  and  in¬ 
creasing  insolvencies.  This  alternative  might 
arise  if  confidence  falls  even  further  as  the 
economy  weakens.  Economic  growth  following 
this  recession  is  slower  than  in  the  budget, 
rising  only  2.6  percent  in  1996.  Interest  rates 
and  inflation  are  somewhat  lower  in  this  alter¬ 
native  because  of  weaker  demand. 

The  deficit  is  $40.4  billion  higher  in  1992 
on  the  lower  growth  path.  This  includes  an 


Table  III-3.  ALTERNATIVE  ECONOMIC  ASSUMPTIONS 

(Calendar  years) 


1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

Percent  increase,  fourth  quarter  over  fourth 
quarter: 

Real  GNP: 

Budget  assumptions . 

0.9 

3.6 

3.4 

3.2 

3.0 

3.0 

Higher  growth  . 

1.3 

3.8 

3.6 

3.4 

3.2 

3.2 

Lower  growth . 

-1.3 

3.6 

3.3 

2.9 

2.7 

2.6 

GNP  deflator: 

Budget  assumptions . 

4.3 

3.8 

3.6 

3.5 

3.4 

3.3 

Higher  growth  . . . 

4.6 

4.2 

4.1 

4.0 

3.9 

3.8 

Lower  growth . 

4.1 

3.6 

3.4 

3.3 

3.2 

3.1 

Total  imemployment  rate:  ‘ 

Budget  assumptions . . . 

6.7 

6.6 

6.2 

5.8 

6.4 

6.1 

Higher  growth  . 

6.6 

6.4 

6.0 

6.6 

6.2 

6.0 

Lower  growth  . . . . . 

7.1 

6.9 

6.5 

6.1 

6.7 

6.4 

91-day  Treasury  bill  rate:  * 

Budget  assumptions . 

6.4 

6,0 

6.8 

6.6 

6.4 

6.3 

Higher  growth  . 

6.7 

6.6 

6.4 

6.2 

6.0 

5.9 

Lower  growth . . . 

6.2 

6.7 

6.5 

6.3 

6.2 

6.1 

'Annual  average,  percent. 
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Table  III-4.  BUDGET  EFFECTS  OF  ALTERNATIVE  ASSUMPTIONS 

(Differences  from  budget;  in  billions  of  dollars) 


1991  1992  1993  1994  1995  1996 


Higher  growth: 

Receipts .  3.3  10.7  20.3  30.6  42.4  54.9 

Outlays . 0.1  3.8  10.1  13,7  19.1  24.6 

Deficit  reduction  (-•)  .  -3.2  -6.9  -10.2  -16.9  -23.3  -30.3 

Lower  growth: 

Receipts .  -13.4  -30.8  -40.2  -48.1  -57.8  -69.0 

Outlays: 

BIF .  10.6  8.6  8.3  8.5  1.5  -1.4 

Other .  1.5  1.0  0.5  0.6  2.2  3.8 

Total  outlays  .  12.1  9.6  8.8  9.1  3.7  2.4 

Deficit  increase  (+) .  25.5  40.4  49.0  57.2  61.5  71.4 


$8.6  billion  increase  in  the  FDIC  Bank  Insur¬ 
ance  Fund  (BIF)  outlays.  A  tentative  estimate 
would  put  additional  BIF  outlays  at  $36  billion 
over  the  next  6  years.  The  deteriorating  health 
of  depository  institutions  is  discussed  in  Chap¬ 
ter  \TII.A.,  “Recognizing  and  Reducing  Federal 
Underwriting  Risks.”  By  1996,  the  deficit 
would  be  $71.4  billion  liigher  in  this  lower 
growth  alternative. 

STRUCTURAL  vs.  CYCLICAL  DEFICIT 

The  OBRA  reforms  succeeded  in  putting  the 
structural  deficit  on  a  declining  path.  Tliis  im¬ 
provement,  however,  has  been  obscured  by 
temporary  factors. 

The  downturn  in  the  economy  has  raised  un¬ 
employment  and  caused  GNP  to  fall  below  its 
high  employment  level.  The  decline  in  eco¬ 


nomic  activity  has  also  caused  the  budget  defi¬ 
cit  to  increase.  Table  III-5  divides  the  deficit 
into  a  cyclical  component  and  a  noncyclical 
structural  component.  On  this  calculation,  cy¬ 
clical  factors  account  for  $45  billion  of  the  1992 
deficit,  up  from  $5  billion  in  1990. 

Assuming  that,  by  1996,  the  total  unemploy¬ 
ment  rate  will  have  returned  to  5.2  percent— 
its  level  in  the  second  quarter  of  1990— the 
cyclical  portion  of  the  deficit  will  be  $2  billion, 
while  the  structural  portion  will  be  a  $22  bil¬ 
lion  surplus.  Although  the  cyclical  deficit  is 
virtually  eliminated  by  1996,  the  downturn 
has  a  lingering  effect  on  the  structural  portif.n. 
Because  of  the  additional  debt  incurred  while 
the  unemployment  rate  exceeds  5.2  percent, 
interest  costs  are  permanently  higher.  These 
additional  interest  payments  amount  to  $13 


Table  III-5.  ADJUSTED  STRUCTURAL  DEFICIT 

(In  billions  of  dollars) 


1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

Consolidated  surplus  or  deficit  (-)  ... 

-220 

-318 

-281 

-202 

-62 

-3 

20 

Cyclical  component . 

5 

37 

46 

34 

22 

11 

2 

Structural  surplus  or  deficit  (-)  . 

-215 

-281 

-236 

-168 

-40 

8 

22 

Deposit  insurance  outlays . 

68 

111 

88 

44 

-38 

-42 

-30 

Adjusted  structural  deficit . 

-157 

-170 

-148 

-124 

-78 

-34 

-8 
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billion  in  1996.  Without  them,  the  structural 
surplus  would  be  $35  billion. 

Outlays  for  deposit  insurance  of  thrifts  and 
banks,  as  well  as  the  receipts  from  Mes  of 
assets  of  failed  financial  institutions,  are  “one¬ 
time  only”  transactions  that  will  not  be  re¬ 
peated  once  the  problems  of  thrifts  and  banks 
are  resolved.  Moreover,  the  near-term  outlays 
are  partly  balanced  by  future  offsetting  collec¬ 
tions  when  the  Government  disposes  of  the  as¬ 
sets  has  acquired.  The  underlying  deficit  is 
not  affected  by  such  transactions.  Removing 
deposit  insurance  from  the  deficit  calculation 
reduces  the  1992  deficit  by  $88  billion,  and 
adds  $30  billion  to  the  1996  deficit. 

The  consolidated  deficit  shows  a  large  $61 
billion  increase  between  1990  and  1992  and 
a  very  rapid  improvement  over  the  succeeding 
four  years.  Subtracting  both  the  cyclical  compo¬ 
nent  and  deposit  insurance  from  the  consoli¬ 
dated  deficit  yields  an  adjusted  structural  defi¬ 
cit  that  declines  gradually  between  1991  and 
1996. 


IMPACT  OF  ECONOMIC  CHANGES  ON 
THE  DEFICIT 

Recent  economic  developments  and  changes 
in  the  economic  assumptions  from  the  1991 
budget  for  1991-1995  have  a  large  negative 
impact  on  the  deficit  (Tables  III-6  and  IK-7). 
On  balance,  changes  from  the  1991  budget  as¬ 
sumptions  are  estimated  to  have  raised  the 
deficit  by  about  $71  billion  in  1991,  and  by 
$109  billion  in  1995.  Receipts  are  $49  billion 
lower  in  1991  and  $43  billion  lower  in  1995. 
The  much  weaker  economy  in  1991  keeps  the 
level  of  real  GNP  in  subsequent  yeai‘s  below 
that  assumed  in  last  year’s  budget.  Outlays 
are  higher  in  all  years  as  a  result  of  increased 
costs  for  unemployment-sensitive  programs 
and  higher  interest  costs  associated  with  high¬ 
er  interest  rates  and  a  larger  outstanding  Fed¬ 
eral  debt.  The  enlargement  of  the  deficit  is 
ameliorated  somewhat  by  slightly  higher  infla¬ 
tion,  which  adds  more  to  receipts  than  to  out¬ 
lays.  Changes  in  policies  and  technical 
reestimates,  including  the  increased  cost  to  re¬ 
solve  thrift  and  bank  insolvencies,  are  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  these  figures. 


Table  III-6.  COMPARISON  OF  ECONOMIC  ASSUMPTIONS  IN  THE  1991 

AND  1992  BUDGETS 

(Calendar  years;  dollar  amounts  in  billions) 


1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

Nominal  GNP: 

1991  budget  assumptions'  . 

5,544 

5,958 

6,391 

6,830 

7,270 

7,713 

1992  budget  assumptions . 

5,465 

5,689 

6,095 

6,536 

6,990 

7,451 

Real  GNP  (percent  change):^ 

1991  budget  assumption . . . 

2.6 

3.3 

3.2 

3.1 

3.0 

3.0 

1992  budget  assumptions . 

— 

0.9 

3.6 

3.4 

3.2 

3.0 

GNP  deflator  (percent  change):^ 

1991  budget  assumption . 

4.2 

4.1 

3.8 

,3.5 

3.2 

2.y 

1992  budget  assumptions . 

4.5 

4.3 

3.8 

3.6 

3.5 

3.4 

Interest  rate  on  91-day  Treasury  bills 
(percent): 

1991  budget  assumptions . 

6.7 

5.4 

5.3 

5.0 

4.7 

4.4 

1992  budget  assumptions . 

75 

6.4 

6.0 

5.8 

5.6 

5.4 

Total  unemployment  rate  (percent): 

1991  budget  assumptions . 

5.4 

5.3 

5  2 

5  1 

5.0 

5.0 

1992  budget  assumptions  . 

54 

6.7 

66 

6.2 

5  8 

5.4 

'Adju'-led  for  .July  1890  revisions  ‘Fourth  quurto 

r  to  fourth  quarter 
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Table  III-7.  EFFECTS  ON  THE  BUDGET  OF  CHANGES  IN  ECONOMIC 
ASSUMPTIONS  SINCE  LAST  YEAR 

(In  billions  of  dollars) 


1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

Budget  totals  under  1991  budget  economic 


assumptions  and  1992  budget  policies; 


Receipts . 

Outlays . 

...  1,140.8 
...  1,388.0 

1,228.2 

1,408.8 

1,323.0 

1,405.9 

1,422.3 

1,368.7 

1,510.1 

1,404.0 

Surplus  or  Deficit  (-) . . . 

...  -247.2 

-180.6 

-82.9 

53.6 

106.1 

Changes  due  to  economic  assumptions: 

Receipts . 

-49.4 

-63.2 

-70.3 

-57.0 

-42.8 

Outlays; 

Inflation . 

5.0 

9.5 

11.9 

14.0 

15.5 

Unemployment . 

6.3 

6.9 

5.8 

4.3 

2.2 

Interest  rates  . 

5.9 

10.9 

14.4 

17.8 

19.8 

Interest  on  changes  in  borrowing . 

4.4 

9.8 

16.2 

22.3 

28.8 

Total,  outlays . 

21.6 

37.1 

48.3 

58.4 

65.3 

Increase  in  deficit  . 

71.0 

100.3 

118.6 

115.4 

109.1 

Budget  totals  under  1992  budget  economic 
assumptions  and  policies: 

Receipts . 

...  1,091.4 

1,165.0 

1,252.7 

1,365.3 

1,467.3 

Outlays . . . 

...  1,409.6 

1,445.9 

1,454.2 

1,427.1 

1,470.3 

Surplus  or  Deficit  (-) . 

-318.1 

-280.9 

-201.5 

-61.8 

-2.9 

SENSITIVITY  OF  THE  BUDGET  TO 
ECONOMIC  ASSUMPTIONS 

Both  receipts  and  outlays  are  powerfully  af¬ 
fected  by  changes  in  economic  conditions.  This 
sensitivity  seriously  complicates  budget  plan¬ 
ning  because  errors  in  economic  forecasting 
lead  to  errors  in  the  budget  forecast.  Many 
of  the  budgetary  effects  o.  changes  in  economic 
assumptions  are  fairly  predictable,  however, 
and  rules  of  thumb  embodying  these  relation¬ 
ships  can  be  used  to  estimate  how  various 
changes  in  the  economic  assumptions  would 
alter  outlays,  receipts,  and  the  def.cit.  Table 
II1-8  summarizes  these  rules  of  thumb. 

These  standard  rules  of  thumb  do  not  fully 
account  for  the  budgetary  impacts  that  are 
likely  in  an  environment  where  many  thrifts, 
banks,  and  other  financial  institutions  are  al¬ 
ready  under  stress.  In  these  circumstances,  the 
impact  on  outlays  of  lower  real  GNP  growth 
would  be  larger  than  shown  in  Table  II1-8. 
In  the  past,  an  average  recession  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  doubling  in  the  rate  of  net 
charge-ofTs  of  nonperforming  loaiis  at  lianks. 


leading  to  insolvencies.  If  the  increase  in 
charge-offs  is  greater  than  in  past  recessions, 
then  the  increase  in  Federal  outlays  to  cover 
the  liabilities  of  financial  institutions  would 
also  be  greater. 

Table  III-8  shows  that  if  real  GNP  growth 
is  lower  by  one  percentage  point  in  calendar 
1991  only,  and  the  unemployment  rate  rises 
by  one-half  percentage  point,  the  1991  deficit 
will  be  increased  by  $5.9  billion.  The  budget 
effects  are  much  larger  if  the  real  growth  rate 
is  assumed  to  be  one  percentage  point  less  in 
each  year  1991-1996  and  the  unemployment 
rate  rises  one-half  point  in  each  year.  The  lev¬ 
els  of  real  and  nominal  GNP  then  are  below 
the  base  case  by  a  steadily  growing  percentage 
and  the  unemployment  rate  steadily  rises  com¬ 
pared  with  the  base  case.  The  deficit  is  $117.8 
billion  higher  than  unde  •  the  base  case  by 
1996. 

The  effects  of  slower  oioluctivity  growth  are 
shown  in  a  third  exp  .iple  where  real  growth 
IS  one  percentage  poi.it  lower  per  year,  while 
the  unemployment  rate  i.s  unchanged,  in  this 
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case,  the  estimated  budget  effects  mount 
steadily  over  the  years,  but  more  slowly.  The 
effect  on  the  deficit  reaches  $103  billion  by 
1996. 

Joint  changes  in  interest  rates  and  inflation 
have  a  smaller  effect  on  the  deficit  than  equal 
percentage  point  changes  in  real  GNP  grov/th, 
because  their  effects  on  receipts  and  outlays 
are  substantially  offsetting.  If  the  rate  of  infla¬ 
tion  and  the  level  of  interest  rates  are  higher 
by  one  percentage  point  in  all  years,  the  price 
level  and  nominal  GNP  rise  by  a  cumulatively 
growing  percentage  above  their  base  levels.  In 
this  case,  the  effects  on  receipts  and  outlays 
mount  steadily  in  successive  years,  adding 
$63.3  billion  to  outlays  and  $78.5  billion  to 
receipts  in  1996,  reducing  the  deficit  by  $15.2 
billion. 

These  estimates  assume  inflation  ac[just- 
ments  with  a  2-year  lag  to  the  ceilings  for 
budget  authority  for  discretionary  programs  in 
accordance  with  the  procedxires  specified  in  the 
Budget  Enforcement  Act  of  1990.  They  also 
assume  that  Congress  would  increase  appro¬ 
priations  to  the  adjusted  ceilings.  The  lag  in¬ 


volved  in  this  adjustment  to  the  ceiling  for 
nominal  budget  authority  results  in  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  real  outlays  for  discretionaiy  programs 
when  inflation  is  higher  than  was  forecast  in 
the  Act,  and  an  increase  in  real  outlays  when 
inflation  is  lower. 

The  table  also  shows  the  interest  rate  and 
the  inflation  effects  separately,  and  rules  of 
thumb  for  the  added  interest  co.st  associated 
with  higher  or  lower  deficits  (increased  or  re¬ 
duced  borrowing). 

The  effects  of  changes  in  economic  assump¬ 
tions  in  the  opposite  direction  are  approxi¬ 
mately  symmetric  to  those  shown  in  the  table. 
The  impact  of  a  one  percentage  point  lower 
rate  of  inflation  or  higher  real  growth  would 
be  of  about  the  same  magnitude,  but  with  the 
opposite  sign. 

These  rules  of  thiunb  hold  the  income  share 
composition  of  GNP  constant.  Because  dif¬ 
ferent  income  components  are  subject  to  dif¬ 
ferent  taxes  and  tax  rates,  estimates  of  total 
receipts  can  be  affected  significantly  by  chang¬ 
ing  income  shares.  These  relationships  are  too 
complex,  however,  tr  reduce  to  simple  rules. 
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Table  III-8.  SENSITIVITY  OF  THE  BUDGET  TO  ECONOMIC  ASSUMPTIONS 

(In  billions  of  dollars) 


Budget  en«ct 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

Real  Growth  and  Employment 

Effects  of  1  percent  lower  real  GNP  growth  in 
calendar  year  1991  only,  including  higher 
unemployntent:  ‘ 

Receipts . 

-5.2 

-11.5 

-13.9 

-14.7 

-15,4 

-16.0 

Outlays . 

0.7 

3.9 

4.5 

6.8 

7.5 

8.7 

Deficit  increase  (+) . 

5.9 

15.4 

18.4 

20.5 

22.9 

24.7 

Effects  of  a  sustained  1  percent  lower  annual  real 

GNP  growth  rate  during  1991-1996,  including 
higher  unemployment;  ‘ 

Receipts . . . 

-5.2 

-17.1 

-32.0 

-48.1 

-66.0 

-85.1 

Outlays . 

0.7 

4.6 

9.9 

15.2 

24.4 

32.7 

Deficit  increase  M . 

5.9 

21.7 

41.9 

63.3 

90.4 

117.8 

Effects  of  a  sustained  1  percent  lower  annual  real 

GNP  growth  rata  during  1991-1996,  with  no 
change  in  unemployment: 

Receipts . 

-5.1 

-17.1 

-32.2 

-48.8 

-67.5 

-88.0 

Outlays . 

0.1 

1.0 

2.8 

5.7 

10.5 

15.2 

Deficit  increase  (+) . 

5.2 

18.1 

35.0 

54.5 

78.0 

103.2 

Inflation  and  Interest  Rates 

Effects  of  1  percentage  point  higher  rate  of 
inflation  and  interest  rates  during  calendar  year 

1991  only; 

Receipts . 

5.6 

11.8 

12.0 

11,5 

12.3 

12.7 

Outlays . 

4.6 

11.0 

10.1 

11.0 

11.4 

11.5 

Deficit  increase  (+) . 

-1.0 

-0.8 

-1.9 

-0.6 

-0.9 

-1.2 

Effects  of  a  sustained  1  percentage  point  higher 
rate  of  inflation  and  interest  rates  during 

1991-1996: 

Receipts . 

6.6 

18.2 

31.9 

45.9 

61.7 

78.5 

Outlays . 

4.6 

16.2 

27.7 

39.2 

61.2 

63.3 

Deficit  increase  (+) . 

-1.0 

-2.0 

-4.2 

-6.7 

-1C.5 

-15.2 

Effects  of  a  sustained  1  percentage  point  higher 
interest  rate  during  1991-1996  (no  inflation 
change): 

Receipts . 

0.7 

1.9 

2.4 

2.6 

2.9 

3.1 

Outlays . 

4.3 

13.6 

20.0 

24.1 

27.8 

30.0 

Deficit  increase  {+) . 

3.6 

11.7 

17.6 

21.5 

24.9 

26  9 

Effects  of  a  sustained  1  percentage  point  higher 
rate  of  inflation  during  1991-1996  (no  interest 
rate  change): 

Receipts . 

4.9 

16.3 

29,5 

43.3 

58.8 

75.4 

Outlays . 

0.3 

2.8 

8.0 

15  6 

24.5 

34.7 

Deficit  increase  (+) . 

-4.6 

-13.5 

-21.5 

-27.7 

-34,3 

-10  7 

Interest  Cost  of  Higher  Federal  Borrowing 

Effect  of  $100  billion  additional  borrowing  diinng 
1991 . 

2.7 

7.6 

7,9 

8.3 

88 

9.0 

'  The  unemployment  rale  is  assumed  to  lie  0  5  percentage  point  higher  per  !  percent  shortfall  in  the  level  of  real  GNP 
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IV.  INVESTING  IN  THE  FUTURE 


Part  Two-1 


Portions  of  sections  IV. C  and  IV. E  have  been 
extracted  and  reprinted  herein. 

The  entire  section  IV.  may  be  referred  to  on 
pages  Part  Two-1  through  Part  Two-106  of  the  "Budget 
of  the  United  States  Government." 
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Improving  the  Air  Transport  System — 
Aeronautics  The  goal  of  NASA’s  aero¬ 

nautics  research  and  technology  program  is 
based  on  a  strategy  that  calls  for  developing 
a  broad  technology  base  in  support  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  aviation  industry;  enhancing  the  safety 
and  capacity  of  the  national  airspace  system; 
and  helping  assure  U.S.  aeronautical  superi¬ 
ority  for  national  security.  Aeronautics  R&D 
has  traditionally  been  a  highly  successful  close 
cooperative  effort  between  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  private  sector. 

Technologies  are  being  pursued  which  offer 
major  advances  in  vehicle  performance  and  ca¬ 
pabilities.  Research  efforts  have  been  ex¬ 
panded  in  high-payoff  areas  associated  with 
a  broad  range  of  future  vehicle  applications 
including  subsonic  and  high-speed  transport 
aircraft. 

The  budget  proposes  $543  million  for  aero¬ 
nautics  R&D  (excluding  High  Performance 
Computing),  an  increase  of  13  percent  over  the 
1991  enacted  level.  The  budget  proposal  re¬ 
flects  the  need  to  continue  to  address  critical 
technology  barriers  to  and  strengthen  tech¬ 
nology  development  necessary  for  future  avia¬ 
tion  advances.  Work  in  focused  high-speed  re¬ 
search  has  been  expanded  to  include  a  focus 
on  enabling  propulsion  mateiials  necessary  to 
develop  future  aircraft.  In  addition,  the  budget 
includes  funding  for  a  new  program  focused 
on  advanced  subsonic  aircraft.  This  program 
wiU  develop  nondestructive  evaluation  tech¬ 
nology  to  help  ensure  the  safe  operation  of 
aging  transport  aircraft  now  in  the  National 
Airspace  System  and  will  also  provide  the 
technology  base  for  application  and  cer¬ 
tification  of  fly-by-light  and  power-by-wire  con¬ 
trol  systems. 

In  addition  to  the  work  proposed  above,  the 
budget  includes  $72  million  as  NASA’s  share 
of  the  joint  NASA/Defense  National  Aerospace 
Plane  Program  (NASP).  Defense  will  provide 
$233  njillion  in  1992.  This  program  is  focused 
on  development  of  hj'personic  technology  lead¬ 
ing  to  a  future  decision  on  a  flight  research 
vehicle. 
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MAINTAINING  NATIONAL  SECURITY; 

DEFENSE  R&D  IN  THE  1992  BUDGET 

For  all  defense-related  R&D,  including  R&D 
supported  by  the  Departments  of  Defense  and 
Energy,  the  budget  proposes  $43  billion,  an 
increase  of  over  $5  billion,  or  14  percent,  above 

1991.  Defense-related  R&D  will  comprise  60 
percent  of  overall  Federal  R&D  funding  in 

1992. 

Department  of  Defense. — A  strong  defense 
R&D  program  is  a  key  element  of  United 
States  national  security  strategy.  This  is  un¬ 
derscored  by  the  fact  that  R&D  funding  will 
grow  from  $35  billion  in  1991  to  over  $40  bil¬ 
lion  in  1992  while  the  defense  budget  overall 
^vill  decline  in  real  terms.  Not  only  does  the 
Defense  R&D  program  provide  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  major  weapon  systems  but  it  also  pro¬ 
vides  important  general  benefits  to  U.S.  tech¬ 
nological  capabilities. 

Technology  Base.— The  budget  proposes  $3.9 
billion  for  the  technology  base — progTams  for 
basic  and  applied  research  that  provide  future 
defense  options  and  that  advance  technologies 
with  broad  applications.  It  also  helps  guard 
against  technological  surprise  by  potential  ad¬ 
versaries.  Investment  in  the  technology  base 
provides  a  broad  range  of  options  for  future 
military  capabilities  that  may  be  necessary.  It 
is  essential  for  the  U.S.  to  maintain  the  tech¬ 
nological  superiority  in  fielded  weapon  systems 


and  the  commitment  to  development  and  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  advanced  technologies.  Examples 
are  anti-submarine  technologies  for  detecting 
increasingly  quiet  submarines,  improving  tor¬ 
pedo  warheads  and  delivery  mechanisms,  and 
developing  nonconveniional  methods  of  acous¬ 
tic  detection.  As  discussed  in  the  section  of 
this  chapter  on  high  performance  computing 
and  communications.  Defense  will  play  a  lead 
role  in  developing  the  technology  to  increase 
computer  performance  by  several  orders  of 
magnitude.  This  continues  the  pathfinding  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  Department  of  Defense  that  have 
led  to  today’s  advanced  parallel  processors.  In 
addition,  DOD  technology-base  R&D  programs 
have  led  to  civilian  applications.  These  include 
CATSCAN  imaging  technology  for  improved 
medical  diagnosis,  advanced  structural  mate¬ 
rials  for  commercial  aircraft  (aluminum  alloys 
and  composites)  and  such  common  devices  as 
microwave  ovens.  The  basic  research  portion 
of  the  DOD  technology  base  supports  a  wide 
range  of  scientific  disciplines,  including  ocean¬ 
ography,  materials,  mathematics  and  bio¬ 
chemistry. 

Development.— The  budget  proposes  nearly 
$37  billion  for  development  programs,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  over  $5  billion,  or  16  percent.  Within 
this  total,  the  budget  proposes  $2.2  billion  to 
fabricate  prototype  systems  and  subsystems 
that  support  defense  missions.  Some  of  these 
also  have  potential  commercial  applications. 
Defense  will  provide  major  support  to 
SEMATECH,  the  semiconductor  industry  con¬ 
sortium,  to  advance  the  manufacturing  of  inte¬ 
grated  circuits.  In  space,  defense  is  providing 
significant  support  for  the  National  Aerospace 


Table  C-11.  MAINTAINING  NATIONAL  SECURITY 

(Dollar  amounts  in  millions) 


Department 

1991 

Enacted 

Budget  Authority 

1992  Dollar 

Proposed  change 

Percent 

change 

Defense-military  functions  . 

.  35,176 

40,479 

+5,303 

+15 

Basic  research . 

.  992 

1,010 

+17 

+2 

Applied  research  . 

.  2,754 

2,861 

+106 

+4 

Development  . 

.  31,429 

.36,609 

(-5,180 

+16 

Energy-atomic  energy  defense  programs  . 

.  2,608 

2,768 

+161 

+6 

Total,  Conduct  of  R&D  . 

.  37,783 

43,247 

+5,464 

+14 
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Plane  Program  and  for  development  of  a  new 
spac  ?  launch  system. 

Tlv;'  budget  proposes  nearly  $5  billion  for 
preli.ninary  work  on  subsystems  and  support¬ 
ing  technology  for  defense  against  ballistic 
missiles  imder  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative. 
These  efforts  are  directed  toward  a  defense 
against  limited  attacks  from  anywhere  in  the 
world  against  U.S.  territory,  deployed  U.S. 
forces  or  our  allies. 

The  largest  portion  of  Defense  R&D  fimding 
is  allocated  to  the  development  of  a  new  gen¬ 
eration  of  advanced  weapons  systems  and  im¬ 
provements  to  currently-deployed  systems.  The 
budget  proposes  over  $29  billion  for  these  ac¬ 
tivities.  New  weapons  systems  under  develop¬ 
ment  include  the  B-2  bomber,  the  Advanced 
Cruise  Missile,  the  Advanced  Tactical  Fighter, 
the  SSN-21  attack  submarine  and  advanced 
armored  vehicles.  In  addition,  current  systems, 
such  as  the  M-1  tank,  the  F/A-18  fighter  and 
the  F-16  multi-role  aircraft  vrill  be  upgraded. 

Department  of  Energy, — ^The  budget  pro¬ 
poses  $2.8  billion  for  Department  of  Energy 
(DOE)  Atomic  Energy  Defense  programs,  an 
increase  of  $161  million,  or  6  percent  over 
1991.  The  largest  component  of  these  R&D  ac¬ 
tivities  IS  the  research,  development  and  test¬ 
ing  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  budget  proposes 
$1.8  billion  for  that  activity,  including  associ¬ 
ated  R&D  facilities,  an  increase  of  $27  million 
over  1991.  The  DOE  nuclear  weapons  R&D 
program  will  increase  efforts  to  improve  the 
safety  of  nuclear  weapons  and  to  develop  new 
technology  to  verify  arms  control  treaties.  In 
addition,  the  DOE  weapons  laboratories  are 
increasing  effoils  to  promote  the  transfer  of 
non-sensitive  defense-funded  technology  to  the 
private  sector.  The  budget  proposes  $32  mil¬ 
lion  to  support  for  such  technology  transfer 
activities. 

The  environmental  cleanup  of  atomic  energy 
defense  facilities  is  one  of  the  faste.st  growing 
progi'ams  in  DOE.  Technology  development  ac¬ 
tivities  play  a  mtgor  role  in  the  clean-up  effort, 
resolving  major  technical  issues  related  to  ef¬ 
fective  waste  management  and  cleanup  and 
advancing  technologies  to  attain  and  maintain 
compliance  with  current  laws  and  regulations. 
The  budget  proposes  to  increase  this  invest¬ 
ment  in  technology  development  by  60  percent, 
from  $206  million  in  1991  to  $330  million  in 


1992.  The  complete  DOE  environmental  res- 
toratiori  and  waste  management  progam  is  dis¬ 
cussed  in  detail  in  Chapter  IV.E. 

In  addition,  DOE  develops  nuclear  reactor 
systems  to  power  Naval  vessels.  The  budget 
proposes  $678  million  for  Naval  reactors  R&D, 
an  increase  of  $26  million  over  1991, 

ENCOURAGING  INCREASED  PRIVATE 
SECTOR  R&D  INVESTMENTS 

The  budget  proposes  permanent  extension  of 
the  research  and  experimentation  tax  credit 
and  a  one-year  extension  of  the  tax  rules  gov¬ 
erning  the  allocation  of  foreign  and  domestic 
R&D  expenditures. 

Industry  is  the  largest  supporter  of  R&D  in 
the  Nation,  providing  about  50  percent  of  the 
total  national  R&D  investment.  It  also  per¬ 
forms  much  of  the  R&D  funded  by  the  Federal 
Government.  In  total,  over  70  percent  of  all 
R&D  is  performed  by  industry. 

From  the  early  1960s  through  the  mid- 
1980s,  total  real  industrial  R&D  expenditures 
increased  significantly,  mostly  in  development. 
Since  the  mid-1980s,  however,  the  rate  of 
growth  in  industrial  R&D  spending  has  leveled 
off,  dropping  from  a  rate  of  7  percent  average 
annual  percent  real  growth  between 
1980-1985  to  2  percent  between  1985-1990. 
For  1990  and  1991,  both  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  the  Battelle  Memorial  Insti¬ 
tute  project  that  industrial  R&D  will,  at  best, 
keep  pace  with  inflation.  The  tax  incentives 
can  help  boost  private  R&D  investment. 

R&E  Tax  Credit 

The  Research  and  Experimentation  (R&E) 
tax  credit  was  originally  adopted  in  1981  to 
encourage  increased  private  R&D  spending. 
The  credit  was  never  made  permanent,  but 
w'as  renewed  in  1986.  1988,  1989  and  1990 
at  a  lower  rate  than  originally  granted.  Reduc¬ 
ing  the  rate  of  the  credit,  combined  with  reduc¬ 
tions  in  corporate  income  tax  rates  and  the 
actual  calculation  of  the  credit,  have  the  effect 
of  reducing  the  incentive  effect  of  the  original 
credit  by  more  than  50  percent. 

R&E  tax  credits  prior  to  1989  reduced  the 
cost  of  increments  t(.  R&D  for  most  qualifying 
firm.s  by  about  6  to  9  percent.  In  1989  the 
incentives  provided  by  the  credit  were  im- 
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proved.  The  version  of  the  R&E  credit  enacted 
in  1989,  and  extended  in  the  1990  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act,  reduce.s,  for  most 
qualifying  firms,  the  cost  of  increments  to 
R&D  by  20  percent.  Bailey  and  Lawrence  have 
estimated  that  this  version  of  the  R&E  tax 
credit  should  increase  corporate  R&D  spending 
in  the  1990s  by  about  4  percent.  Making  the 
credit  permanent  would  help  reverse  the  re¬ 
cent  trend  toward  leveling  off  of  corporate 
R&D  spending. 

The  budget  proposes  two  changes  in  the  tax 
code  designed  to  provide  additional  incentives 
for  industry  to  increase  its  R&D  expenditures. 
The  budget  proposes  to  make  the  20  percent 
R&E  tax  credit  permanent  by  allowing  100 
percent  of  total  research  expenses  to  be  used 
for  the  computation  of  the  credit  for  all  years 
after  December  31,  1990.  In  addition,  the 
budget  proposes  to  extend  for  one  year  the 
rules,  as  modified  in  1989  and  extended  in 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1990,  for  the  allocation  of  foreign  and  domestic 
R&D  expenditures  for  companies  with  foreign 
operations.  The  proposal  would  allow  100  per¬ 


cent  of  U.S.  expenditures  to  be  covered  rather 
than  the  current  75  percent.  This  proposal 
would  apply  to  all  tax  years  beginning  after 
August  1,  1990,  when  the  current  rules  ex¬ 
pired. 

ENHANCING  THE  R&D 
INFRASTRUCTURE 

Adequate  research  facilities  and  equipment 
are  essential  to  the  effectiveness  of  national 
research  efibrts — collectively  an  enterprise 
that  suppoi'ts  the  search  for  a  basic  under¬ 
standing  of  nature,  the  missions  of  government 
agencies,  the  improvement  of  industrial  prod¬ 
ucts  and  processes,  and  the  training  of  future 
generations  of  scientists  and  engineers.  To  sus¬ 
tain  a  strong  national  research  capability  and 
to  enable  expansion  of  research  capacity,  R&D 
infrastructure  must  be  maintained  and  replen¬ 
ished. 

Overview  of  Trends  and  Status  of 
National  R&D  Infrastructure 

The  Federal  Government  directly  funds  the 
cost  of  facilities  and  equipment  necessary  for 
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the  conduct  of  R&D  at  Federal  facilities.  Pri¬ 
vate  industry  and  universities  have  primary 
responsibility  for  the  R&D  infrastructiu-e 
under  their  respective  jurisdictions.  However, 
since  the  Federal  Government  does  support 
basic  research  at  universities,  it  provides  sub¬ 
stantial  funding  for  university  R&D  facilities 
and  equipment; 

•  For  new  facilities  and  equipment,  Federal 
agencies  provide  direct  funding  where  they 
are  directly  related  to  federally  funded  re¬ 
search. 

*  For  repair  and  renovation,  the  Federal 
Government  provides  indirect  funding, 
through  the  payments  to  universities  of 
use  and  depreciation  allowances  for  re¬ 
search  facilities  as  part  of  the  indirect 
costs  associated  with  research  grants. 

University  Research  Facilities. — The  Na¬ 
tional  Science  Foundation  reported  in  its  1990 
facilities  survey  that  there  were  an  estimated 
116  million  net  assignable  square  feet  (NASF) 
of  science/engineering  (S/E)  research  space  at 
the  Nation’s  525  research-performing  institu¬ 
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tions  in  1990,  representing  42  percent  of  the 
total  276  million  NASF  of  S/E  space  at  these 
institutions.  (This  figure  excludes  aca¬ 
demically-administered  Federally  Funded  Re¬ 
search  and  Development  Centers  (FFRDCs).) 
There  were  no  significant  changes  from  1988 
to  1990  either  in  the  overall  amount  of  aca¬ 
demic  research  space  or  in  its  distribution 
among  institution  types  or  research  disciplines. 

Federal  Support  for  University  Research 
Faciliti€8.~The  Federal  Government  has  pro¬ 
vided  a  significant  level  of  support  for  univer¬ 
sity  research  facilities.  This  includes  direct 
support  for  facilities  in  support  of  federally 
funded  research  and  indirect  cost  recoveries. 
In  1988-89,  the  latest  period  for  which  esti¬ 
mates  are  available,  private  institutions  initi¬ 
ated  $738  million  of  new  construction  and  pub¬ 
lic  institutions  initiated  $1.73  billion  of  new 
construction.  The  Federal  Government  pro¬ 
vided  an  estimated  11  percent  and  16  percent 
of  these  funds,  respectively. 

Expenditures  for  the  repair  and  renovation 
of  research  facilities  totalled  an  e.stimated  $1 
billion  in  1988-1989,  with  private  institutions 
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accounting  for  one-third  of  this  total  ($311  mil¬ 
lion).  Direct  Federal  funding  accounted  for  9 
percent  of  repair  and  renovation  activity  at 
private  institutions,  and  4  percent  at  public 
institutions. 

Indirect  Federal  support  for  academic  re¬ 
search  facilities,  through  the  recovery  of  use 
and  depreciation  charges  and  operations  and 
maintenance  charges  on  Federal  grants, 
reached  almost  $1  billion  in  1988  (the  latest 
year  for  which  data  are  available).  Almost  20 
percent  of  these  charges  was  for  facility  depre¬ 
ciation  (which  was  then  intended  to  be  applied 
by  the  institutions  to  renovation  or  new  con¬ 
struction).  The  remaining  80  percent  was  for 
recovery  of  operations  and  maintenance  costs. 
Over  the  period  1982-1988,  the  level  of  indi¬ 
rect  cost  recoveries  of  facilities  charges  in¬ 
creased  over  70  percent  in  real  terms. 

However,  because  indirect  cost  recoveries  are 
generally  credited  to  the  general  funds  of  the 
institutions,  there  is  no  way  to  determine  if 
the  use/depreciation  recoveries  were  actually 
applied  to  research  facility  construction  or  re¬ 
pair. 

The  NSF  survey  reported  an  estimated  $12 
billion  in  “needed,  but  unfunded  capital 
projects”  at  universities.  Each  academic  insti¬ 
tution  must  provide  a  certification  that  its  re¬ 
search  facilities  are  adequate  (to  perfonn  the 
research  proposed)  as  a  condition  of  accepting 
research  grants.  This  backlog  reported  by  NSF 
has  not  had  an  apparent  effect  on  the  ability 
of  universities  to  accept  Federal  research 
funds.  However,  the  perception  of  such  a  large 
“backlog”  has  led  to  increased  calls  from  the 
institutions  and  many  members  of  Congress 
for  a  major  expansion  of  Federal  support  for 
academic  research  facilities.  There  has  been 
Congressional  action  in  two  areas: 

•  “Earmarking”  of  Federal  funds  to  con¬ 
struct  new  facilities  at  particular  institu¬ 
tions.  The  Office  of  Science  and  Tech¬ 
nology  Policy,  as  part  of  its  continuing 
evaluation  of  the  state  of  university  re¬ 
search  facilities,  estimates  that  about  $427 
million  was  appropriated  for  such  projects 
in  1991.  (The  issue  of  earmarking  is  dis¬ 
cussed  in  more  detail  in  a  later  section 
of  this  chapter.) 


•  Providing  direct  grants  for  academic  re¬ 
search  facilities  repair  and  renovation 
through  the  Nationad  Science  Foundation, 
funded  at  $20  million  in  1991. 

The  1992  budget  does  not  contain  funding 
for  either  of  these  practices.  Earmarking  which 
does  not  involve  merit  review  of  any  kind,  is 
an  inefiicient  use  of  scarce  resources.  Further, 
it  has  the  effect  of  weakening  the  Nation’s 
overall  R&D  effort.  Funds  earmarked  for  aca¬ 
demic  research  facilities  by  Congress  in  1991 
and  previous  appropriations  bills  not  only  were 
without  the  benefit  of  merit-based  reviev/,  but 
most  often  came  at  the  expense  of  needed  in¬ 
creases  in  support  for  academic  researchers 
and  in  other  key  activities  at  Federal  lab¬ 
oratories.  The  Administration  will  continue  to 
support  direct  Federal  funding  for  academic 
research  facilities  where  such  facilities  are  an 
integral  part  of  merit-based,  competitive  re¬ 
search  projects.  For  example,  the  budget  pro¬ 
poses  $25  million  for  academic  research  facili¬ 
ties  associated  with  the  National  Research  Ini¬ 
tiative  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Special  programs  for  facilities  repair  and 
renovation  are  not  warranted  because  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  directly  supports  only  a  small 
proportion  (less  than  10  percent)  of  this  activ¬ 
ity.  Further,  the  large  amounts  of  funds  recov¬ 
ered  as  indirect  costs  represent  a  considerable, 
and  continuing,  investment  in  academic  re¬ 
search  facilities. 


1992  BUDGET  PROPOSALS  FOR 
RESEARCH  FACILITIES 

The  budget  proposes  nearly  $4  billion  for 
construction,  repair  and  modernization  of  R&D 
facilities  and  for  major  research  equipment,  an 
increase  of  $464  million  or  15  percent.  The 
major  increases  in  1992  are  due  to  the  initi¬ 
ation  of  construction  of  the  Superconducting 
Super  Collider  and  the  new  instrumentation 
initiative  in  NSF.  This  initiative,  funded  at 
$50  million  in  1992,  will  provide  state-of-the- 
art  instrumentation  to  university  researchers 
through  a  merit-based  competitive  process. 
The  Federal  funding  will  be  matched  50:50 
from  non-Federal  sources.  In  addition,  al¬ 
though  total  funding  for  R&D  facilities  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA)  is  proposed 
to  decline,  there  is  a  total  of  $25  million  for 
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Table  C-12.  IMPROVING  R&D  FACILITIES 

(Dollar  amounts  in  millions) 


Budget  Authority  Outlays 

Department  or  Ageniy  jgg2  Perwot  1991  1992  Dollar  Peitsnt 

Enacted  Proposed  change  change  Enacted  Proposed  change  change 


Energy .  1,199  1,623  +424  +35  1,161  1,442  +281  +24 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space 

Administration .  857  885  +28  +3  722  850  +128  +18 

Defense-military .  461  638  +76  +17  463  482  +19  +4 

National  Science  Foundation  .  Ill  153  +42  +38  165  124  -32  -20 

Agriculture .  156  128  -57  -18  148  122  -26  -18 

Health  and  Human  Services .  186  130  -56  -30  111  153  +42  +38 

Other  Agencies'  .  113  88  -24  -22  86  93  +7  +8 


Total . .  3,082  3,645  +464  +15  2,845  3,264  +419  +15 


'Includes  the  Departments  of  Transportation,  Interior,  Commerce,  Veterans  Affairs,  Education,  the  Treasury,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  Smithaonian  iFUtitution,  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Agency  for  international 
Development. 


a  facilities  program  associated  with  the  USDA 
National  Research  Initiative. 


EARMARKING  OF  R&D  FUNDING 

The  hallmark  of  the  Federal  Government’s 
support  for  R&D  has  been  the  awarding  of 
R&D  grants  and  contracts  through  a  competi¬ 
tive  process.  This  merit-based  approach  is  in¬ 
tended  to  maximize  the  potential  return  on 
these  investments  by  selecting  only  the  highest 
quality  research  for  support. 

This  merit-based  approach,  however,  has 
been  increasingly  eroded  in  recent  years  due 
to  the  Congressional  practice  of  “earmarking”, 
i.e.,  requiring  that  R&D  funds  be  awarded  to 
particular  institutions  or  even  to  particular  re¬ 
searchers.  This  practice  is  most  visible  in  the 
area  of  new  university  buildings.  However,  the 
practice  of  earmarking  is  actually  much  more 
pervasive,  reaching  down  to  individual  re¬ 
search  projects. 

As  part  of  an  ongoing  study  of  the  state 
of  American  science,  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  Policy  recently  completed  a  de¬ 
tailed  analysis  of  earmarking  in  the  1991  ap¬ 
propriation  bills.  The  major  findings  of  the 
study  follow. 

•  The  study  identified  492  such  earmarks, 
totaling  $810  million.  Of  these  325  (total¬ 
ing  $182  million)  were  in  Agriculture, 


where  specific  eannarking  by  Congress 
has  historically  been  customary. 

•  In  other  areas,  R&D  eannarking  may  be 
on  the  rise,  with  48  separate  actions  in 
Energy  and  20  to  30  each  in  Defense,  Inte¬ 
rior,  General  Services  Administration 
(GSA),  and  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  In  Defense,  $253  million  was  ap¬ 
plied  to  R&D  earmarks,  which  were  ex¬ 
empted  from  a  previously  enacted  legal  re¬ 
quirement  for  competition.  Also  note¬ 
worthy  is  the  $61  million  in  a  GSA  appro¬ 
priation  for  R&D  lacilities  construction  at 
21  universities  and  other  private  institu¬ 
tions.  Neither  GSA  nor  the  Treasury-Post¬ 
al  Appropriations  subcommittee,  where 
these  items  originated,  normally  have  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  such  facilities. 

•  The  R&D  earmarks  have  put  an  extra  bur¬ 
den  of  at  least  $332  million  on  the  R&D 
programs  proposed  in  the  President’s  1991 
budget,  because  the  earmarks  were  made 
in  programs  where  the  overall  funding 
level  was  the  same  or  less  than  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  1991  request.  The  most  serious  im¬ 
pacts  appear  to  be  in  Energy  and  Agri¬ 
culture.  The  other  $475  million  of  R&D 
earmarks  were  covered,  at  least  in  part, 
by  increases  in  the  R&D  accounts,  which 
presumably  means  that  a  corresponding 
burden  was  applied  elsewhere  in  the  budg¬ 
et. 
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*  At  least  25  of  the  earmarks  appear  to  call 
for  the  establishment  of  new  centers,  insti¬ 
tutions,  or  other  organizations.  In  most  of 
these  cases,  continued  Federal  support  in 
future  years  seems  clearly  implied.  Thus, 
the  1991  earmarks  have  put  a  built-in  bur¬ 
den  on  the  1992  and  future  budgets,  an 
effect  that  will  be  compounded  if  addi¬ 
tional  earmarks  are  made  in  future  years. 

As  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Pol¬ 
icy  has  noted,  the  study  was  based  only  on 
a  review  of  the  often  meager  information  in 


the  Congressional  reports  and  bills.  Therefore, 
it  did  not  identify  the  sponsorship  of  the  ear¬ 
marks  and  does  not  provide  a  basis  for  judg¬ 
ments  on  the  merits  of  the  earmarked  items 
or  on  the  motivations  of  the  earmarking.  A 
more  in-depth  case-by-case  review,  with  agency 
or  Congressional  staff  directly  involved,  would 
be  needed  to  determine  to  what  degree  each 
earmark  was  (1)  a  response  to  advocacy  by 
a  particular  institution;  (2)  a  parochial  ini¬ 
tiative  in  Congress  or  by  a  Federal  agency; 
or  (3)  a  recognition  by  Congress  of  a  significant 
national  or  programmatic  need. 


Table  C-13.  CONGRESSIONAL  EARMARKING  OF  R&D  FACILITIES  AND 
RESEARCH  IN  1991  APPROPRIATIONS  BILLS 

(Dollar  amounts  in  millions) 


Agency 

Facilities 

Research  Projects 

Total 

Number 

Number 

Amount 

Number  Amount 

Number  Amount 

In  Law 

Reports 

Defense . 

8 

107 

20 

147 

28 

253 

16 

12 

Energv . 

15 

104 

33 

81 

48 

iNfi 

lb 

32 

Agriculture . 

54 

97 

271 

85 

325 

182 

_ 

325 

Commerce  . 

2 

3 

12 

11 

14 

14 

4 

10 

Interior . 

2 

1 

23 

17 

2.5 

IH 

25 

Health  and  Human  Services . 

1 

1 

3 

2 

3 

! 

1 

Education . 

5 

8 

.5 

H 

— 

General  Services  Administration  .... 

21 

61 

— 

— 

21 

HI 

21 

... 

Environmental  Protection  Agency  .. 

4 

37 

IS 

30 

20 

1 

19 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration . 

4 

18 

— 

4 

ts 

1 

3 

Total,  All  Agencies . 

111 

428 

381 

382 

492 

Hid 

65 

427 

'  Source:  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy 
•  Less  than  $500,000 


EXPANDING  THE  GEOGRAPHIC  FRONTIER:  SPACE 
EXPLORATION  IN  THE  1992  BUDGET 


The  exploration  of  space  provides  tangible 
benefits  to  the  Nation  in  the  form  of  new  male- 
nals,  scientific  and  technological  discoveries 
that  will  stimulate  economic  growth  and  im¬ 
prove  life  on  Earth.  Space  also  provides  mrge 
intangible  benefits  to  the  Nation  with  activi¬ 
ties  that  lift  the  spirit  of  people  everywhere. 
Our  will  to  explore  the  unknown  frontier  of 
space,  both  with  robotic  probes  and  manned 


missions,  is  one  measure  of  the  vision  and  ma¬ 
turity  of  the  Nation. 

The  key  to  the  successful  exploration  of 
space  is  stable  and  sustainable  funding  of  a 
balanced  program  of  science,  applications  and 
manned  space  activities.  The  budget  provides 
clear  evidence  of  the  President's  continued 
commitment  to  his  long-term  space  goals,  and 
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Table  C-14.  THE  BUDGET  CALLS  FOR  A 15  PERCENT  INCREASE 

FOR  MAJOR  SPACE  ACTIVITEES 

1 

1  (Dollar  amounts  in  millions) 

1 

j  Budget  Authority  | 

Objective 

1991 

1992 

Dollar 

Percent 

1  Enacted 

Proposed 

change 

change 

Space  Transportation  Infrastructure  . 

4,801 

5,517 

■f716 

+15 

Space  Shuttle . 

4,737 

5,167 

-^430 

+9 

New  Launch  System  . 

64 

350 

+286 

+447 

NASA . 

24 

176 

+151 

+629 

Defense  . 

40 

175 

+135 

+337 

Space  Science  . 

1,774 

2,141 

+367 

+21 

Mission  to  Planet  Earth  . 

954 

1,186 

+232 

+24 

NASA . 

652 

773 

+121 

+18 

Other  Agencies  . 

302 

413 

+111 

+37 

Mission  From  Planet  Earth  . 

2,199 

2,470 

+271 

+12 

Space  Station  Freedom  . 

2,044 

2,214 

+170 

+8 

Space  Exploration  Initiative . 

155 

256 

+101 

+65 

NASA . 

37 

94 

+57 

+154 

Energy  . 

lOD 

142 

+33 

+30 

Defense  . 

9 

20 

+11 

+122 

Other  NASA  Programs '  . 

4,600 

6,157 

+557 

+12 

Total,  All  Agencies  . 

14,328 

16,471 

+2,143 

+15 

Total,  NASA . 

13,868 

15,721 

+1,853 

+13 

'Includes  funding  for  all  other  NASA  activities  including 

space  research  and 

toclinology. 

aeronautics, 

commercial  programs,  personnel,  construction,  and  tracking. 

to  active  American  leadership  in  space  science 
and  exploration. 

The  budget  proposes  to  allocate  a  total  of 
$15.7  billion  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  (NASA).  This  represents 
an  increase  of  13  percent  over  the  1991  en¬ 
acted  level.  The  strategy  behind  the  1992 
budget  has  been  guided  in  large  part  by  the 
findings  and  recommendations  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Future  of  the  U.S.  Space 
Progran)  (the  Advisory  Committee).  This  Com¬ 
mittee  was  asked  to  examine  the  goals,  strate¬ 
gies  and  programs  of  the  cun'ent  civil  space 
program  and  recommend  changes  where  nec¬ 
essary.  The  budget  provides  increases  for  space 
activities,  including  research,  development, 
and  operations,  to  support  critical  elements  of 
space  transportation  (that  provides  the  ena¬ 
bling  infrastructure  for  all  other  space  activi¬ 
ties),  a  robust  program  of  space  science,  to 
meet  two  major  “missions” — a  Mission  to  Plan¬ 
et  Earth”  and  a  “Mission  from  Planet  Earth”. 


SPACE  TRANSPORTATION 
INFRASTRUCTURE 

The  foundation  of  U.S.  all  space  activities 
is  space  transportation.  Without  adequate 
transportation,  no  scientific  or  exploration  ac¬ 
tivities  would  be  possible.  Over  the  last  several 
years,  it  has  become  increasingly  evident  that 
the  robustness  and  the  fiexibility  of  the  U.S. 
space  launch  capability  would  nut  be  sufficient 
to  carry  the  Nation  into  the  next  century.  At 
the  present  time,  the  U.S.  has  one  manned 
space  transportation  vehicle,  the  Space  Shut¬ 
tle,  and  a  fleet  of  expendable  launch  vehicles 
with  a  broad  range  of  payload  capability.  Sev¬ 
eral  classes  of  these  expendable  vehicles  are 
provided  on  a  commercial  basis  to  the  Federal 
Government  to  meet  its  needs.  In  addition, 
DOD  owns  a  very  large  expendable  launch  ve¬ 
hicle,  the  Titan  IV. 

Tlie  strategy  reflected  in  the  budget  is 
founded  on  two  underlydng  principles'  (1)  en¬ 
hance  the  reliability,  operability  and  schedule 
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predictability  of  the  Space  Shuttle;  and  (2) 
begin  now  to  develop  new  launch  capability 
that  v/ill  relieve  the  burden  now  being  carried 
by  the  Shuttle; 

Space  Shuttle.— The  budget  recognizes  the 
importance  of  the  Shuttle  to  the  entire  civil 
space  program.  The  Shuttle  is  the  world’s  most 
versatile  space  transportation  vehicle,  with  the 
capability  to  launch  and  retrieve  satellites  and 
to  serve  as  an  orbiting  laboratory  for  micro¬ 
gravity  and  life  sciences.  However,  the  Shuttle 
is  also  complex  and  expensive  to  operate. 
Thus,  its  use  should  be  limited  to  payloads 
that  require  manned  presence  or  other  unique 
Shuttle  capabilities.  This  strategy  recognizes 
the  Shuttle  for  what  it  is— a  precious  resource 
that  should  be  conserved — and  should  result 
in  a  planned  level  of  activity  that  is  both  real¬ 
istic  and  prudent. 

As  a  consequence,  the  planned  Shuttle  flight 
rate  has  been  established  at  9  missions  per 
year  in  1992  and  1993,  and  10  missions  per 
year  thereafter.  This  will  allow  Shuttle  activity 
to  increase  from  the  current  level,  but  will  re¬ 
sult  in  a  more  stable  and  attainable  flight 
schedule,  limit  operational  pressures  on  the 
system,  reduce  long-term  risk  exposure,  and 
facilitate  implementation  of  cost  containment 
measures.  These  objectives  are  consistent  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee. 

so,  it  is  clear  that  the  Shuttle  will 
be  esst  •'tial  to  the  civil  space  program  for  at 
least  the  next  decade.  Therefore,  investments 
in  R&D  to  maintain  and  improve  the  safety, 
reliability  and  performance  of  the  Shuttle  are 
of  a  high  priority.  These  investments  include: 

•  The  Advanced  Solid  Rocket  Motor 

This  program  is  intended  to  de¬ 
velop  a  newer,  more  capable,  more  reliable 
and  safer  generation  of  solid  rockets.  A 
new  state-of-the-art  ASRM  production  fa¬ 
cility  is  under  constmetion  at  luka,  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  Advances  in  production  learned 
from  the  ASRM  are  expected  to  be  useful 
for  solid  rockets  in  other  applications  (e.g., 
new  unmanned  launch  vehicles)  The 
budget  proposes  $350  million  to  continue 
the  facility  construction  and  motor  dev-j]- 
opment. 


•  Assured  Shuttle  Availability  (ASA). — ^With 
many  operational  systems,  there  is  a  need 
to  establish  a  well-planned  program  that 
is  structured  to  make  continued  improve¬ 
ments  and  to  incorporate  new  technology 
where  it  is  'cost-efiective  to  do  so.  Both 
the  military  services  and  commercial 
transport  operators  routinely  provide  for 
such  programs  for  their  fleets  of  aircraft 
and  ships.  Up  to  now,  however,  no  such 
structured  program  has  existed  for  the 
Shuttle.  Improvements  and  upgrades  were 
approved  and  funded  on  an  ad  hoc  basis. 
The  budget  proposes  $122  million  to  initi¬ 
ate  a  new  program.  Assured  Shuttle  Avail¬ 
ability  (ASA),  that  will  provide  a  formal 
funding  mechanism  and  process  for  identi¬ 
fying  and  incorporating  high-priority  im¬ 
provements  into  the  Shuttle.  Included  in 
this  activity  will  be  the  ongoing  work  to 
develop  an  Alternate  Turbopump  for  the 
Shuttle  main  engine. 

New  Launch  System.— The  continued  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  Shuttle  is  coupled  with  the 
recognition  that  a  new  launch  system  will  be 
needed  by  the  early  part  of  the  next  century— 
for  a  range  of  payloads  including  Shuttle-sized 
and  larger  payloads  up  to  and  including  a 
“heavy-lift”  capability.  More  capable  and  more 
cost-effective  space  transportation  systems  will 
benefit  all  space  programs,  including  national 
security,  space  science  and  space  exploration. 
Future  space  exploration  will  require  a  new 
heavy-lift  launch  vehicle.  In  addition,  a  new 
launch  system  will  provide  a  strong  technology 
base  for  improvements  in  the  capabilities, 
technology  and  cost-effectiveness  of  the  U.S. 
commercial  space  sector. 

The  budget  proposes  $175  million  for  NASA 
and  $175  million  for  DOD  to  continue  ad¬ 
vanced  engine  development  and  to  initiate  a 
program  that  will  culminate  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  new  space  launch  system.  This  new 
capability  was  recommended  by  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Future  of  the  U.S.  Space  Pro¬ 
gram.  It  is  expected  that  NASA  and  DOD  will 
jointly  manage  and  fund  this  program  on  a 
50:50  basis.  The  program  will  involve  develop¬ 
ment  of  both  new  propulsion  systems  and  nev/ 
vehicle  systems.  The  two  agencies  will  work 
together  to  develop  a  strategic  plan,  including 
budget,  program  and  management  options,  for 
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Table  C-15.  THE  BUDGET  INCLUDES  FUNDING  FOR  9  SHUTTLE  FLIGHTS 
AND  INVESTMENTS  TO  IMPROVE  THE  SHUTTLE 

(Dollar,  amounts  in  milHons) 


1991 

Enacted 

Budget  Authority 

1992  Dollar 

Proposed  change 

Percent 

change 

Space  Shuttle  . 

_  4,737 

5,167 

+430 

+9 

Space  Shuttle  operations . . 

.  2,790 

3,024 

+234 

+8 

Advanced  Solid  Rocket  Motor  . 

.  401 

350 

-51 

-13 

Assured  Shuttle  Availability . 

122 

+122 

— 

Production  and  Capability  development  . 

.  1,546 

1,671 

+125 

+8 

Expendable  launch  vehicle  (ELV)  services  . 

.  229 

342 

+113 

+49 

Tracking  and  data  acquisition . 

.  849 

943 

+94 

+11 

Total . 

.  5,815 

6,452 

+637 

+11 

proceeding  with  new  vehicle  development  and  MISSION  TO  PLANET  EARTH:  THE  U.S. 
will  report  to  the  National  Space  Council.  GLOBAL  CHANGE  RESEARCH  PRO* 

GRAM 


SPACE  SCIENCE 

The  budget  proposes  $2.1  billion,  an  increase 
of  21  percent  over  1991,  for  NASA’s  space 
science  programs,  including  astronomy,  life 
sciences,  planetary  exploration.  Earth  science 
(other  than  Mission  to  Planet  Earth),  mate¬ 
rials  research,  and  other  space-based  research 
and  flight  programs. 

Several  exciting  flight  programs  have  been 
launched  in  the  past  year,  including  the 
Galileo  mission  to  Jupiter  and  the  Magellan 
radar  mapping  mission  to  Venus.  There  are 
over  30  minor  and  major  flight  programs  that 
are  planned  for  launch  over  the  next  five 
years,  including  Mars  Observer,  the  Advanced 
Communications  Technology  Satellite,  the 
Gamma  Ray  Obser/er,  and  the  Advanced  X- 
Ray  Astrophysics  Facility. 

The  implementation  of  this  broad  research 
program  is  based  on  a  long-range,  prioritized 
strategic  science  plan  that  was  developed  in 
cooperation  with  NASA’s  external  science  advi¬ 
sory  group  and  is  consistent  with  recent  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
the  Future  of  the  U.S.  Space  Program.  These 
programs  represent  nearly  20  percent  of  the 
NASA  budget  total. 


World  leaders  are  taking  an  increased  inter¬ 
est  in  the  economics  and  social  implications 
of  global  environmental  changes,  both  natural 
and  human-induced.  In  virtually  all  these  is¬ 
sues,  the  salient  feature  is  the  significant  sci¬ 
entific  uncertainty  associated  with  predicting 
the  behavior  of  the  coupled  ocean-atmosphere- 
land  Earth  system.  The  potentially  large  costs 
as.sociated  with  addressing  environmental 
changes  (e.g.,  “greenhouse  effect”,  global  cli¬ 
mate  change,  and  ozone  depletion)  require  that 
policy  decisions  be  based  on  adequate  scientific 
knowledge. 

To  provide  this  knowledge,  the  U.S.  Global 
Change  Research  Program  (USGCRP)  was  ini¬ 
tiated  in  the  1990  budget.  The  1992  USGCRP 
budget  again  proposes  a  major  expansion  of 
this  unprecedented  interagency  research  effort. 
Funding  for  global  change  research  will  total 
$1,186  million,  a  $232  million,  or  24  percent, 
increase  over  the  1991  enacted  level.  By  1992, 
funding  for  the  USGCRP  will  have  nearly  dou¬ 
bled  since  1990.  These  activities  include  a 
broad  range  of  monitoring,  modeling,  and  fun¬ 
damental  research  efforts  focused  toward  pro¬ 
ducing  a  predictive  model  of  the  Earth  “sys¬ 
tem”.  The  U.S.  provides  50  percent  of  the  esti¬ 
mated  worldwide  total  of  $2  billion  spent  on 
global  change  research. 
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The  USGCRP  has  been  developed  tlurough 
the  interagency  Federal  Coordinat^g  Council 
oh  Science,  Engineering  and  Technology's 
Committee  on-  Earth  and  Environmental 
Sciences  (CEES).  The  program  is  driven  both 
by  a  prioritized  sdence  ^planning  framework 
that  has  been  endorsed  by  the  U.S.  and  inter¬ 
national  scientific  commtmities,  and  by  key  sci¬ 
entific  questions  related  to  global  change  policy 
issues  such  as  the  “greenhouse  effect”,  global 
climate  change^  and  ozone  depletion. 

To  further  ensure  that  the  USGCRP  contin¬ 
ues  to  be  relevant  to  ^policymakers,  the  CEES 
established  a  set  of  integrating  themes  (i.e., 
climate  modeling,  global  water,  carbon,  and  en¬ 
ergy  cycles,  ecological  systems,  and  sea  level 
change)  that  were  based  on  the  recent  Sci¬ 
entific  and  Impacts  Assessments  of  the  Inter¬ 
governmental  Panel  on  Climate  Change 
(IPCC).  In  order  to  improve  the  Earth  system 
modeling  capabilities  and  support  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  implementation  of  a  comprehensive 
approach  to  greenhouse  gas  emission  reduc¬ 
tions,  the  IPCC  assessments  concluded  that  a 
significant  reduction  in  scientific  uncertainties 
would  have  to  be  achieved  in  the  following 
areas: 

•  sources  and  sinks  of  greenhouse  gases, 
which  affect  predictions  of  future  con¬ 
centrations; 

•  clouds  and  radiative  balance,  which 
strongly  influence  the  magnitude  of  cli¬ 
mate  change  at  global  and  regional  scales; 

•  oceans,  which  influence  the  timing  and 
patterns  of  climate  change; 

»  land-surface  hydrology,  which  affect  re¬ 
gional  climate  change  and  water  availabil¬ 
ity; 

•  polar  ice  sheets,  which  affect  predictions 
of  global  sea  level  changes;  and 

•  ecological  dynamics,  which  are  impacted 
by  and  respond  to  climate  change. 

Using  the  science  priorities  and  the  integrat¬ 
ing  themes,  the  CEES  developed  a  balanced 
and  integrated  research  effort  for  resolving  the 
highest  priority  scientific  uncertainties.  The 
space-based  component  of  the  USGCRP  is  com¬ 
prised  of  NASA’s  Mission  to  Planet  Eartli 
(MTPE)  which  includes  three  elements: 


•  Earth  Observing  System  (EOS):  EOS  is  a 
series  of  space  platforms  and  remote  sens¬ 
ing  instriiments  for  monitoring  a  variety 
of  Earth  processes,  a  large  data  manage¬ 
ment  system,  and  support  to  Individual  re¬ 
searchers  to  analyze  the  data.  Data  collec¬ 
tion  will  continue  for  a  period  of  roughly 
15  years.  The  Japanese  ^d  Europeans 
will  make  major  contributions  by  develop¬ 
ing  instruments  and  platforms  which  are 
integral  elements  of  the  MTPE  concept. 

•  Precursors:  A  variety  of  satellite  and  re¬ 
search  programs  that  will  be  flown  or  un¬ 
dertaken  in  the  next  several  years  de¬ 
signed  to  improve  ir  understanding  of  a 
broad  variety  of  terrestrial,  atmospheric, 
and  oceans  processes.  These  are  important 
precursors  to  EOS  but  will  not  provide  the 
critical  simultaneity  of  data  collection  pro¬ 
vided  by  EOS. 

•  Earth  Probes:  This  series  of  very  small, 
simple,  and  relatively  inexpensive  sat¬ 
ellites  will  collect  data  on  specific  con¬ 
cerns:  global  ozone,  ocean  surfaces,  and 
tropical  rainfall.  There  will  be  five  Earth 
Probe  missions  between  the  1993-1997. 

The  Earth-based  component  of  the  USGCRP 
is  composed  of  agency  activities  that  support 
global  or  very  large  scale  Earth-based  observa¬ 
tions  (e.g.,  ship,  aircraft,  and  ground-based  re¬ 
search  campaigns),  and  that  support  fun¬ 
damental  research  on  important  geophysical 
processes.  Many  of  these  Earth-based  pro¬ 
grams  are  dependent  on  the  data  collected  by 
MTPE  or  provide  ground-based  data  needed 
to  calibrate  MTPE  remote  sensing  instru¬ 
ments.  The  balance  between  global  space- 
based  observations,  global  Earth-based  obser¬ 
vations,  and  the  process  studies  is  essential 
to  the  ultimate  development  of  an  integrated 
Earth  system  model.  Witliin  the  Earth-based 
component  of  the  USGCRP: 

•  NSP  and  NOAA  will  provide  the  con¬ 
tinental  or  global  scale  Earth-based  obser¬ 
vations  by  supporting  international  pro¬ 
grams  such  as  the  World  Ocean  Cir¬ 
culation  Experiment,  the  Global  Energy 
and  Water  Experiment,  Joint  Global 
Ocean  Flux  Studies,  and  the  Tropical 
Ocean-Global  Atmosphere  Progi*am. 
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Table  C-16.  U.S.  GLOBAL  CHANGE  RESEARCH  PROGRAM 

(Dollar  amounts  in  millions) 


Department  or  Agency 

1991 

Enacted 

Budget  Authority 

1992  Dollar 

Proposed  change 

Percent 

change 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  . . . 

.  S52 

773 

+121 

+19 

Earth  Observing  System  . . 

_  191 

336 

+145 

+76 

Remotely  Piloted  Aircraft . . . 

.  — 

5 

+5 

— 

Precursors/Earth  Probes . . . 

.  461 

432 

-29 

-6 

National  Science  Foundation . 

-  87 

119 

+32 

+37 

Energy . . . . . 

_  66 

77 

+11 

+17 

Agriculture  . . . . . 

.  39 

53 

+14 

+36 

Commerce  (NOAA) . 

.  47 

78 

+31 

+66 

Interior . . . 

.  37 

46 

+9 

+24 

Environmental  Protection  Agency . 

.  22 

26 

^4 

+18 

Smithsonian  . 

.  5 

8 

+3 

+60 

Defense  . . . 

.  0 

6 

+6 

— 

Total,  Budget  Authority . 

.  954 

1,186 

+232 

+24 

•  NSF,  NOAA,  NASA,  DOE,  DOI,  EPA, 
USDA,  Smithsonian,  and  DOD  will  all 
support  the  prioritized  and  important  fun¬ 
damental  geophysical  process  studies  and 
modeling  efforts  that  are  reflected  in  the 
USGCRP  integrating  themes. 

In  1990,  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences’ 
National  Research  Council  conducted  a  review 
of  the  USGCRP  and  endorsed  it  “as  a  sound 
national  program  to  reduce  the  scientific  un¬ 
certainties  associated  with  global  change  is¬ 
sues.”  The  NRC  also  was  asked  to  examine 
many  of  the  underlying  EOS  assumptions  (i.e., 
the  environmental  parameters  being  collected, 
the  need  for  data  simultaneity,  and  the  data 
management  approach).  For  EOS,  the  NRC  en¬ 
dorsed  the  science  but  suggested  that  other 
flight  alternatives  should  be  examined  for 
some  of  the  EOS  remote  sensing  instruments. 
In  response  to  this  recommendation  and  simi¬ 
lar  recent  recommendations  made  by  the  Advi¬ 
sory  Committee  on  the  Future  of  the  U.S. 
Space  Program,  an  external  engineering  re¬ 
view  will  be  undertaken  during  1991  to  look 
at  alternative  approaches  to  flying  EOS  instru¬ 
ments. 

One  area  that  has  received  special  emphasis 
is  Arctic  research,  though  U.S.  activities  in  the 
Arctic  go  beyond  the  range  of  programs  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  USGCRP. 


U.S.  policy  in  the  Arctic  consists  of  four  ele¬ 
ments:  protection  of  essential  security  inter¬ 
ests;  support  for  sound,  rational  development 
of  the  region;  promotion  of  scientific  research 
contributing  to  knowledge  about  the  Arctic; 
and  promotion  of  mutually  beneficial  inter¬ 
national  cooperation  in  the  Arctic.  Federal  Arc¬ 
tic  research  is  guided  by  a  5-year  research 
plan  developed  by  the  Interagency  Arctic  Re¬ 
search  Policy  Committee  (lARPC)  (in  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  Presidentially-appointed 
Arctic  Research  Commission  and  other  inter¬ 
ested  groups)  and  updated  biennially. 

The  budget  includes  $134  million  for  Arctic 
research,  an  increase  of  about  $12  million  over 
the  1991  level.  Activities  included  in  the 
USGCRP  account  for  approximately  50  percent 
of  this  increase.  Within  the  total  for  1992,  $60 
million  is  proposed  to  implement  the  four  inte¬ 
grated  programs  covering  the  western  Arctic: 
oceans  research,  gcodynamics,  studies  of  the 
Bering  Sea  and  land  mass,  and  monitoring  and 
data  collection  activities.  Approximately  $6 
million  of  this  amount  is  for  ship  and  aircraft 
support  in  five  agencies,  NSF,  Transportation, 
NOAA,  Interior,  and  DOD/Navy.  These  pro- 
gi’ams  support  bilateral  and  multilateral  envi¬ 
ronmental,  space,  oceans,  and  social  science 
agreements  and  coooerative  activities. 
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Table  0^17.  UNDERSTANDD^G  THE  ARCTIC 

(Dollar  amounts  in  miilichs) 


Budget  Autborily 


Category 


JElesource  development  ’ 
Arctic  as  laboratory*  .... 
National  security* . . 


1991 

Enacted 

1992 

Proposed 

Dollar 

change 

Percent 

change 

49 

56 

+7 

+14 

48 

50 

+2 

+4 

25 

28 

-^3 

+12 

122 

134 

+12 

+10 

includes  the  Departments  of  Interior,  Commerce,  Agriculture,  Energy,  Transportation,  State,  and  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

“Includes  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  and  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  the  National  Science  Foundation,  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

“Includes  the  Department  of  Defense.  The  1991  enacted  level  includes  a- one-time  increase  for  Defense  of  about 
$13  million-  specifically  for  upper  atmosphere  research  and  associated  facilities,  including  the  High  Frequency 
Active  Auroral  Research  Program  (HAARP).  For  the  purposes  of  comparison  with  1992  levels,  this  funding  has 
been  excluded. 


Landsat. — Acquisition  of  data  from  land  re¬ 
mote  sensing  satellites  is  an  important  ele¬ 
ment  in  understanding  global  change.  The 
Admininstration  is  committed  to  operating  the 
Land  Remote  Sensing  Satellites  (Landsats  4 
and  5)  as  long  as  they  are  the  only  operational 
Landsat  satellites,  and  to  completing  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  launch  of  the  next  satellite 
(Landsat  6).  The  budget  proposes  $17  million 
within  the  Department  of  Commerce,  sufficient 
to  cover  the  operation  of  Landsats  4  and  5 
through  August  of  1992  (when  Landsat  6  is 
expected  to  become  operational).  Landsat  6 
will  be  operated  by,  and  at  the  expense  of, 
the  Earth  Observing  Satellite  Company. 

MISSION  FROM  PLANET  EARTH: 

MANNED  SPACE  FLIGHT  AND  SPACE 

EXPLORATION 

These  activities  include  the  Space  Station 
Freedom  and  the  space  exploration  initiative. 
Together  these  progi'ams  support  the  goal  of 
expanding  human  presence  and  activity  be¬ 
yond  Earth’s  orbit  into  the  solar  system.  The 
strategy  underlying  these  activities  is  com¬ 
posed  of  two  major  elements:  (1)  modify  Space 
Station  Freedom  to  focus  on  two  principal  ob¬ 
jectives:  life  sciences  and  microgravity,  and  to 
reduce  its  operational  complexity;  and  (2)  sup¬ 
port  the  “long  polo”  technology  building  blocks 


that  will  be  needed  for  future  manned  explo¬ 
ration  of  the  solar  system. 

Space  Station  Freedom.— NASA  is  com¬ 
pleting  a  major  review  of  the  design  of  Space 
Station  Freedom  (SSB’).  The  functions  of  the 
Space  Station  will  be  focused  primarily  in  two 
major  areas:  life  sciences  and  microgravity  re¬ 
search.  The  former  will  provide  needed  experi¬ 
ence  in  studying  the  effects  of  weightlessness 
and  radiation  exposure,  as  a  precursor  to  fu¬ 
ture  missions  to  the  Moon  and  Mars.  The  lat¬ 
ter  will  provide  the  initial  benefits  from  SSF 
and  will  lay  the  groundwork  for  a  new  spurt 
of  commercial  space  activity. 

It  is  expected  that  the  reconfigured  design 
will  result  in  significant  advantages  over  the 
current  program: 

•  it  will  place  the  program  on  a  more  sus¬ 
tainable  budget  path; 

•  it  will  simplify  the  design  and  permit  de¬ 
velopment  in  stages,  holding  closely  to  cur¬ 
rent  schedules  for  early  utilization; 

•  it  will  require  less  dependence  on  the 
Space  Shuttle.  The  restructured  program 
will  require  fewer  Shuttle  assembly  flights 
in  the  near-term,  and  opportunities  to  use 
expendable  launch  vehicles  to  support  op¬ 
erations  will  be  investigated; 
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table  C-18.  SPACE  STATION.  FREEDOM 

(Dollar  amounts  in-miHioiis) 


1991 

-Enacted 

Budget  Authority 

1992  Dollar 

Proposed  change 

Percent 

change 

Space  Station  Freedom: 

Research  and  Development  (excluding  FTS)  . . 

1,794 

2,029 

+235 

+13 

Flight  Telerobotic  Sendeer '  . 

106 

(55) 

(-51) 

(-48) 

Total,  Research  and  Development . 

1,900 

2,029 

+129 

+7 

Facilides  and  Program  Management . . 

144 

185 

+41 

+28 

Total,  Space  Station  Freedom . 

2,044 

2,214 

+170 

^8 

'Proposed  to  be  moved- in  1992  to  Space  Research  and  Technology. 


•  it  will  reduce  the  requirements  for  extra¬ 
vehicular  activity  (EVA)  for  assembly,  op¬ 
eration,  and  maintenance,  by  more  careful 
consideration  of  operational  requirements 
in  the  design,  and  by  emphasizing  pre¬ 
launch  integration  and  verification  of 
flight  systems. 

•  participation  of  the  European  Space  Agen¬ 
cy,  Japan,  and  Canada  will,  of  course,  be 
continued. 

The  budget  provides  $2,029  million  for  SSF 
development,  an  increase  of  7  percent  over  the 
1991  enacted  level.  This  amount  will  support 
continued  progress  on  development. 

A  major  change  has  been  made  in  the  Flight 
Telerobotic  Servicer  (FTS)  project.  FTS  was  in¬ 
tended  to  be  one  of  several  systems  that  would 
proNdde  early  robotic  assembly  and  servicing 
capability  to  the  Space  Station.  However,  the 
Space  Station  design  review  has  revealed  that 
the  importance  of  having  FI'S  available  in  the 
earliest  stages  of  Space  Station  operations  has 
been  greatly  diminished.  FTS  no  longer  rep¬ 
resents  a  “critical  path”  item.  Even  so,  the  FTS 
robotic  technologies,  particularly  the  end-effec¬ 
tor  technologies,  are  of  great  importance  in  the 
long-term  for  the  Space  Station  and  the  space 
progi-am  generally.  Therefore,  the  budget  pro¬ 
poses  $55  million  to  focus  the  FTS  project  on 
technology  development,  and  proposes  to  move 
the  FTS  program  to  the  Space  Research  and 
Technology  area  as  part  of  a  broader  Automa¬ 
tion  and  Robotics  activity. 


Space  Exploration  Initiative. — ^The  Presi¬ 
dent  remains  firmly  committed  to  his  long¬ 
term  goal,  articulated  in  1989,  of  manned  and 
unmanned  exploration  of  the  solar  system.  The 
budget  reflects  this  commitment  by  proposing 
$256  million,  an  increase  of  65  percent,  for 
exploration  activities  in  NASA  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Energy  and  for  related  activities  in 
the  Department  of  Defense.  For  1992,  the 
budget  is  based  on  a  strategy  of  supporting 
activities  focused  on  key,  long-lead  tech¬ 
nologies  that  will  be  necessary  for  any  future 
exploration  endeavors.  These  technologies  are: 
space  surface  nuclear  power,  space  nuclear  and 
conventional  propulsion,  and  life  sciences  and 
life  support  technologies. 

The  technology  strategy  appears  consistent 
with  the  evolving  approach  for  space  explo¬ 
ration  under  development  by  the  Space  Explo¬ 
ration  Initiative  Synthesis  Group.  In  addition, 
the  Synthesis  Group  will  identify  at  least  two 
fundamentally  different  exploration  architec¬ 
tures.  For  the  next  few  years,  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  develop  these  architectures  in 
parallel  with  the  technologies  which  can  make 
exploration  affordable.  Only  after  the  tech¬ 
nology  and  architecture  gi-oundwork  has  been 
firmly  laid,  will  the  Administration  propose 
specific  new  manned  and  unmanned  explo¬ 
ration  missions.  This  suite  of  exploration  tech¬ 
nologies  will  be  expanded  over  time,  consistent 
with  the  “go-as-you-pay”  philosophy  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  Advisory  Committee. 

For  space  surface  nuclear  power,  the  budget 
proposes  to  continue  the  joint  NASA/DOD/ 
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bOE-SP-lOO  program,  and,  in  the  Department 
of  Energy,  to  conduct  R&D  concurrently  on 
radioisotopic  thermoelectric  generators  (RTGs). 
The  focus  of  1992  efforts  will  be  on  design 
studies  and  technology  efforts  directed  at  lunar 
operations  using  either  SP-100  Tor  higher 
power  levels  tiOs  to  100s  of  kilowatts)  or  RTGs 
for  lower  power  levels.  Nuclear  rocket  propul¬ 
sion  appears  to  offer  significant  advantages 
over  conventional  chemical  propulsion,  includ¬ 


ing  reduced  trip  times  and  reduced  mass  (thus 
lower  cost).  For  life  sciences  and  support  tech¬ 
nologies,  the  budget  again  proposes  to  initiate 
the  Lifesat  program.  Lifesat  will  be  a  series 
of  reusable  satellites  designed  to  carry  living 
specimens  into  orbit,  to  monitor  and  study  crit¬ 
ical  parameters  such  as  radiation  exposure, 
and  to  return  the  living  specimens  to  Earfh 
for  analysis.  First  launch  is  planned  for  1996. 


EXPANDING  THE  HUMAN  FRONTIER  THROUGH 

BIOTECIB^OLOGY 


Biotechnology  holds  gieat  promise  for  new 
life-enhancing  discoveries  in  the  fields  of  medi¬ 
cine,  foods,  and  environmental  cleanup. 

The  budget  propo.ses  $4,107  million  for  bio¬ 
technology  R&D,  an  increase  of  $319  million, 
or  8  percent,  over  1991.  Increasing  the  Federal 
investment  in  biotechnology  R&D  will  spur 
further  advances  in  this  rapidly  growing  field. 
In  addition,  the  Administration  recently  com¬ 
pleted  a  comprehensive  review  of  all  other  as¬ 
pects  of  Federal  Government  policy  affecting 
biotechnology.  The  results  of  this  review  \vill 
be  released  in  a  forthcoming  report  from  the 
President’s  Council  on  Competitiveness.  Much 


of  the  material  contained  in  this  section  is 
drawn  from  the  forthcoming  report. 

SIGNIFICANT  ACHEEVTMENTS/NEW 
TRENDS 

The  biotechnology  revolution  began  in  the 
1970s  and  1980s  when  scientists  learned  new 
techniques  to  alter  precisely  the  genetic  con¬ 
stitution  of  living  organisms.  The  newer,  most 
innovative  biotechnologies  are  tremendously 
diverse  and  include  gene  transfer,  embryo  ma¬ 
nipulation  and  transfer,  plant  regeneration, 
and  perhaps  the  most  widely  known,  recom¬ 
binant  DNA  technology  (rDNA)  or  “genetic  en¬ 
gineering,” 


Table  C-19.  THE  BUDGET  PROPOSES  AN  8  PERCENT  INCREASE 
IN  FEDERAL  INVESTMENTS  IN  BIOTECHNOLOGY 

(Dollar  amounts  in  millions) 


Department  or  Agency 

1991 

Enacted 

Budget  Authority 

1992  Dollar 

Proposed  change 

Percent 

change 

Health  aiid  Human  Services . 

3,296 

3,557 

-1261 

+8 

Agriculture  . 

119 

139 

■120 

+17 

Energy . . . . . 

no 

140 

+30 

+27 

National  Science  Foundation . 

130 

132 

+2 

+2 

Defense  . . . . . 

118 

123 

+5 

+4 

Other  Agencies  ‘ . 

17 

17 

— 

— 

Total,  All  agencies . 

3,788 

4,107 

+319 

+8 

(Directly-related  activities — non-add j  . 

1,663 

1,810 

+147 

+9 

(Broader  scienc0-ba.sed  activitic.s— non-add) . . 

1,998 

2,144 

+146 

+7 

(Scale-up  activities— non-add)  . . . 

25 

32 

+7 

+28 

•Includes  the  Deportment  of  Veterans  Affairs  and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
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American  r^archers  developed  much  of  the 
b^ic  science  of  bidt^hnology  and 'the  United 
States -continues  to  lead -in  the  commercializa¬ 
tion  of  most  emerging  biotechnology  products. 
The  new  techniques  have  spawned  ah  industry 
that  has  seen^  rapid  growth.  Since  1975,  more 
than  400  start-up  firms  active  in  biotechnology 
have  been  founded^  In  addition,  more  than  200 
established  firms  have  diversified  into  bio¬ 
technology  and  there  are  more  than  200  supply 
firms  that  support  biotechnology  with  mate¬ 
rials,  equipment  and  services  in  the  U.S. 
alone.  Just  a  decade  and  a  half  after  its  begin¬ 
nings,  the  U.S.  biotechnology  indiistry  pro¬ 
duced  pharmaceuticals,  diagnostic  tests,  and 
agricultural  products  worth  close  to  $2  billion. 

Human  Health 

Biotechnology  enables  the  identification,  de¬ 
velopment  and  manufacture  of  disease-fighting 
substances  and  provides  new  techniques  for 
delivering  medicines  to  diseased  parts  of  the 
body.  Remarkable  new  medicines  based  on  bio¬ 
technology  are  beginning  to  appear  daily.  Tlie 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  (FDA)  has  ap¬ 
proved  a  biotechnology-based  vaccine  for  pre¬ 
venting  hepatitis  B  and  eleven  other  drugs  for 
treating  various  diseases.  More  than  1000  clin¬ 
ical  trials  of  new  drugs  and  biologies  are  un¬ 
derway.  A  majority  of  these  are  for  cancer  or 
cancer-related  conditions  and  more  than  15 
percent  are  for  AIDS  or  HIV-related  condi¬ 
tions.  In  addition,  molecular  genetics  and  bio¬ 
technology  techniques  have  enabled  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  new  generation  of  methods  for 
identifying  the  genetic  causes  of  disease  and 
aiding  medical  diagnoses. 

Agriculture,  Foods,  and  Animal 
Husbandry 

Scientific  advances  from  biotechnology  have 
not  been  limited  to  medicines.  Biotechnology 
is  expected  to  play  a  mqjor  role  in  improving 
U.S.  agriculture  and  protecting  the  environ¬ 
ment.  Biotechnology  offers  modem  tools  for  ag¬ 
riculture  that  can  improve  nutrition,  taste,  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  productivity  of  plant,  animal 
and  other  food  products.  Enhancements  of  cer¬ 
tain  characteristics  in  vegetables  are  expected 
to  provide  increased  resistance  to  insects,  thus 
reducing  the  need  for  chemical  pesticides. 
Companies  are  field  testing  a  variety  of  crops 


with  enhanced  resistance  to  specific  viruses, 
insect'pests,  and  safer  herbicides. 

An  important  boost  for  agricultural  bio¬ 
technology  is  research  funded  through  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculhire’s  National  Research 
Initiative.  Included  within  the  plant  systems 
category  is  funding  for  a  plant  genome  map¬ 
ping  program  to  locate  genes  which  control 
economically  important  traits  in  crop  plants 
and  forest  species.  Results  will  help  scientists 
more  rapidly  and  precisely  transfer  genes  to 
address  environmental  concerns  and  improve 
food;  quality,  and  safety. 

A  ^up  of  research  experts  recently  con¬ 
vened  by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
(NIH)  recommended  appro^ng  the  use  of  bo¬ 
vine  somatotropin  (BST),  a  genetically  engi¬ 
neered  version  of  a  naturally-occurring  growth 
hormone,  in  the  production  of  milk.  When  ad¬ 
ministered  to  dairy  cattle,  BST  can  increase 
milk  production  by  as  much  as  20  percent. 

Environment 

Biotechnology  holds  great  promise  for  the 
environment  including  products  that  will  clean 
up  the  ecosystem,  provide  alternatives  to 
chemicals,  and  perform  other  tasks  such  as 
mineral  recovery.  Bioremediation  is  a  process 
that  involves  the  use  of  microorganisms  for 
cleanup  of  the  environment.  Certain  micro¬ 
organisms  will  feed  on  and  degrade  hazardous 
or  toxic  chemicals  and  produce  environ¬ 
mentally  safe  substances  as  by-products.  Re¬ 
cent  experiments  using  bioremediation  have 
demonstrated  the  value  of  microbes  for  clean¬ 
up  of  oil  spills.  Bioremediation  is  also  used 
for  cleansing  soil  contaminated  with  gasoline. 
Microbial  degradation  of  waste  and  waste 
water  forms  the  basis  of  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  waste  industry.  The  availability  of  new 
microbial  tools  for  waste  management  will  pro¬ 
vide  an  opportunity  for  new  advances  in  pro¬ 
ductivity  in  this  industry. 

FEDERAL  INVESTMENT 

The  key  to  future  growth  in  U.S.  bio¬ 
technology  industry  continues  to  be  strong  sup¬ 
port  for  basic  research  and  research  training. 
This  investment  continues  to  produce  the  ad¬ 
vances  in  technology  that  allow  the  industry 
to  thrive.  In  1992,  the  total  Federal  investment 
in  biotechnology-related  research  is  proposed 
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at  approximately-$4;l  billion.  Over  80  percent 
of  this  investment  is  supported  through  NIH. 
One  of  the  most  si^ficant  endeavors  is  the 
human  genome  project— designed  to  map  the 
location  of  all  the^genes  in  the  human  ]^y— 
supported  by  the  Departments  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  and  Energy. 

Twelve  Federal  agencies  support  programs 
directly  related  to  or  in  support  of  biotechnol¬ 
ogy,  including  the  Departments  of  =Health^  and 
Human  Sendees,  Energy,  Commerce,  Defense, 
Agriculture,  and  Veterans  Affairs,  as  ;wcll  as 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  and  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  Most  of  the 
support  for  basic  biomedical  research  essential 
to  the  advancement  of  biotechnology  has  come 
from  the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  Many 
of  the  agencies  are  in  fields  that  are  poised 
for  substantial  growth,  such  as  agricuUural 
and  environmental  research.  The  private  sec¬ 
tor  also  provides  about  $2  billion  for  bio¬ 
technology  research  and  development,  most  of 
which  is  committed  to  specific  product  develop¬ 
ment. 

The  United  States  biotechnology  and  other 
industries  were  greatly  assisted  by  the  tech¬ 
nology  transfer  policies  initiated  in  1980  and 
accelerated  in  the  Bush  Administration.  These 
policies  fostered  joint  R&D  projects  between 
industiy  and  federally  supported  universities. 
More  recently,  this  process  was  extended  to 
federally  owned  and  operated  laboratories  by 
protecting  private  sector  commercial  rights  to 
subsequent  discoveries.  Such  joint  R&D  allows 
industry  to  gain  access  to  the  most  advanced 
government  facilities.  Implementation  of  the 
recently  enacted  Technology  Transfer  Act  fos¬ 
ters  competitiveness  in,  and  commercialization 
of,  biotechnology.  Commercialization  of  univer¬ 
sity  research  in  cooperation  with  U.S.  industiy 
is  an  important  element  of  federally  supported 
university  research. 

The  Federal  Government  is  providing  strong 
encouragement  for  cooperative  precompetilive 
biotechnology  efforts  among  the  public  sector, 
university  sector  and  pnvate  sector.  Over  the 
last  five  years,  scientists  at  NIH  have  entered 
into  more  than  400  cooperative  research  and 
development  agreements  (CRADAs)  with  pri¬ 
vate  industry.  The  majority  of  these  have  in¬ 
volved  the  development  of  biotechnology,  in¬ 


cluding,  a  gene  therapy  for  AIDS.  Other  Fed¬ 
eral  agencies  such  as  the  Food  and  Drag  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  the  Centers  for  Disease  Cmi- 
trol  are  entering  into  CRADAs. 

RESEARCH  TRAINING 

The  development  of  biotechnology  researchi 
and  training  centers  is  an  additional  approach 
that  may  prove  effective  in  promoting  inter- 
disdplinaiy  training  and  promoting  industiy/ 
university  research  collaboration.  The  National 
Science  Foundation  now  funds  two  biotechnol¬ 
ogy  engineering  research  centers  at  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  Mon¬ 
tana  State  Universitj'.  There  are  a  nuihber  of 
other  such  centers,  many  established  through 
State  initiatives. 

FEDERAL  REGULATORY 
ENVIRONMENT 

The  1986  Coordinated  Framework  estab¬ 
lished  a  roadmap  for  Federal  regulation  of  bio¬ 
technology,  The  Framework  was  developed  to 
address  the  concerns  over  the  potential  ad¬ 
verse  impact  of  unnecessary  regulation  on  bio¬ 
technology  research  and  commercial  applica¬ 
tions  and  possible  risks  associated  with  using 
genetically  engineered  organisms  in  the  envi¬ 
ronment.  The  Coordinated  Framework  focuses 
on  the  characteristics  and  risks  of  the  bio¬ 
technology  product,  not  the  process  by  which 
it  is  created.  This  principle  allows  agencies  to 
concentrate  resources  in  areas  that  may  pose 
greater  risks  and  leaves  relatively  unfettered 
the  development  of  biotechnology  products  pos¬ 
ing  little  or  no  risk. 

Based  on  the  principles  outlined  in  the  Co¬ 
ordinated  Framework,  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad¬ 
ministration  (FDA)  announced  that  it  did  not 
need  to  establish  new  procedures  for  the  re¬ 
view  of  new  biotech-derived  products.  FDA’s 
review  of  products  based  on  a  case-by-case  as¬ 
sessment  of  risks  would  address  any  risks  in¬ 
volved  in  new  biotechnology  products.  The 
FDA  established  a  system  of  user  fees  for  the 
review  of  drugs  and  medical  devices,  including 
products  that  use  techniques  developed 
through  biotechnology.  User  fees  will  enable 
the  agency  to  speed  its  review  of  biotechnology 
products  and,  in  turn,  allow  firms  to  bring 
their  products  to  the  marketplace  sooner.  The 
other  two  mqjor  regulatory  agencies— the  En- 
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virohinental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  and  the  nounced  policies  for  developing  additional  rules 
Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA) — an-  and  gmdelines. 

MAKING  BIOTECHNOLOGY  RESEARCH  DISCOVERIES 
NUMBER  OF  AVAILABLE  FOR  PRODUCT  DEVELOPMENT 
CRAOA'S  SK2NEO 


IV.E.  PRESERVING  AMERICA’S  HERITAGE 
AND  PROTECTING  THE  ENVIRONMENT  IN  A 

GROWING  ECONOMY 


BIGBLIGHTS 

The  budget  places  a  major  emphasis  on  ef¬ 
forts  to  protect  Slid' enhance  Aihenca’s  natural* 
resources  and  the  environment  within  the  con¬ 
text  of  policies  to  promote  economic  growth. 
Major  increases  are  proposed  to: 

•  Protect,  preserve  and  expand  America’s 
national  treasury  of  parks,  forests,  wildlife 
refuges,  and  other  public  lands. 

•  Greatly  enhance  the  access  of  American 
citizens  to  public  lands  and  recreational 
opportunities. 

»  Initiate  a  program  that  will  protect  some 
of  the.  Nation’s  most  important  Civil  War 
Battlefield  sites. 

•  Increase  coastal  protection,  through  a  new 
interagency  action  plan;  enhanced  oil  spill 


prevention  and  response  activities;  and  re¬ 
sources  for  treating  municipal  sewage  dis¬ 
charges  to  coastal  waters  of  Boston,  Se¬ 
attle,  <Los  Angeles,  San  Diego  and  New 
York  City. 

•  Enhance  the  effort  to  protect  and  acceler¬ 
ate  the  recovery  of  threatened  and  endan¬ 
gered  species  while  reducing  conflict  vidth 
economic  activity  by  managing  habitat  on 
a  multi-species  basis. 

•  Take  further  steps  toward  the  President’s 
national  goal  of  achieving  “no  net  loss”  of 
wetlands  by  protecting  critical  habitat, 
and  by  expanding  wetlands  research. 

•  Continue  the  President’s  commitment  to 
effective  pollution  control  and  environ¬ 
mental  enhancement  by  implementing  re- 


Table  E-1.  THE  BUDGET  INCLUDES  $2.4  BILLION  IN  NEW  FUNDING 
FOR  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  INITIATIVES 

(Budget  authority;  dollar  amounts  in  millions) 


Summary  of  Major  Initiatives 

Actual 

1991 

1992 

Percent 

Change, 

1991-92 

1989 

1990 

Enacted 

Proposed 

America  the  Beautiful  . 

363 

411 

589 

785 

+33 

Reforestation  . 

.  . 

— 

70 

140 

+100 

IvOgacy  ’99 . . . 

517 

563 

819 

823 

+1 

Protecting  America's  Wetlands  * . 

201 

283 

299 

489 

+64 

EPA  Operating  Budget . 

1,752 

1,938 

2,313 

2,477 

+7 

Superfund . . . 

Federal  Facility  Cleanup: 

1,410 

1,530 

1,616 

1,750 

+8 

Department  of  Energy . 

1,762 

2,354 

*3,687 

4,352 

+18 

Department  of  Defense . . . 

1,155 

1,282 

1,923 

2,582 

+34 

Other  Agencies . 

107 

147 

172 

211 

+23 

Global  Change  Research . . . 

659 

954 

1,186 

+24 

Natural  Resources  Research . 

680 

710 

844 

900 

+7 

Total  . 

7,947 

9,877 

13,287 

16,695 

+18 

•Total  has  been  adjusted  to  eliminate  double  counting  of  DOI  Wetlands  already  included  in  America  the 
Beautiful  and  wetlands,  Coastal  American  and  global  change  research  included  in  EPA’s  operating  budget. 
‘Includes  a  proposed  $340  million  1991  supplemental  for  Environmental  Restoration  and  Waste  Management. 
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centiy  enac^  environments  legislation, 
including  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

•  Ensure  that  the  Federal  government  does 
its  part  toward  environmental  improve¬ 
ment  by  continuing  programs  to  clean  up 
Federal  facilities,  both  nuclear  and  non¬ 
nuclear. 

•  Expand.global  change  researcTi  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  and  thereby  extend  America’s 
international  leadership  in  this  area. 

•  Preserve  America’s  heritage. 

THE  BUDGET  INCLUDES  AN  IN¬ 
CREASE  OF  40  PERCENT  TO  EX- 

PAND  AND  PROTECT  AMERICA’S 

TREASURY  OF  NATIONAL  PARKS, 

WILDLIFE  REFUGES,  FORESTS  AND 

PUBLIC  LANDS. 

America’s  treasury  of  public  lands  is  among 
her  most  important  assets.  The  budget  reflects 
the  President’s  commitment  to  the  outdoors  by 
providing  the  resources  to  expand,  improve, 
and  maintain  these  assets,  and  to  increase  the 
access  of  all  Americans  to  them. 

The  budget  amplifies  the  joint  Department 
of  the  Interior  (DOI)  and  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  (USDA)  initiative,  America  the  Beau¬ 
tiful  (ATB),  begun  last  year.  The  budget  pro¬ 
vides  nearly  $1  billion  (40  percent  above  1991) 
for  improved  stewardship  of  National  parks, 
wildlife  refuges,  forests,  and  other  public 
lands.  ATB  resource  protection  and  enhance¬ 
ment  activities  are  increased  by  $188  million, 
or  76  percent  above  1991  enacted  levels  and 
Federal  land  acquisition  is  increased  by  $70 
million  over  the  President’s  1991  budget  pro¬ 
posal. 

This  initiative  includes  the  following  fea¬ 
tures: 

Enhancing  Recreation  and  Restoration 
of  Natural  Resources.— An  important  compo¬ 
nent  of  America  the  Beautiful  will  focus  Fed¬ 
eral  funding  and  expertise  on  a  wide  range 
of  threatened  natural  resource  treasures  and 
key  Interior  recreational  areas  in  need  of  im¬ 
provement.  The  budget  includes  $329  million 
(33  percent  above  1991)  for  improved  resource 
protection,  including  wetlands  conser\'ation 
and  restoration,  endangered  species  activities, 
and  enhanced  recreational  opportunities  in  na¬ 


tional  parks,  wildlife  refuges,  and  other -public 
Iwds. 

The  initiative  will  increase  the  number  of 
boat  ramps,  c^psites,  trails  and  interpretive 
centers  for  America’s  growing  population  of 
outdoor  enthusiasts;  improve  the  access  of  dis¬ 
abled  Americans  to  our  public  lands;  and  en¬ 
sure  that  key  environmental  features  of  these 
lands  are  not  threatened.  Included  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  the  establishment  of  a  new  Amer¬ 
ica  the  Beautiful  pass,  specially  designed  for 
use  of  repeat  visitors  to  national  parks,  forests, 
and  other  lands. 

Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
(LWCF). — The  budget  continues  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  commitment  to  the  acquisition  of  nation¬ 
ally  significant  natural  and  cultural  resources. 
Proposed  1992  funds  for  Federal  land  acquisi¬ 
tion  and  LWCF  State  grants  would  be  $350 
million,  an  increase  of  $8  million,  or  2  percent 
over  the  appropriated  amount  for  1991. 

Concurrent  with  the  submission  of  the  budg¬ 
et,  the  Administration  will  propose  to  Congress 
a  list  of  priority  lands  to  be  acquired  by  the 
National  Park  Service,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  and 
the  Forest  Service.  This  list  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  through  a  competitive  rating  system,  in 
which  particular  importance  is  placed  on  valu¬ 
able  wetlands,  proximity  to  population  centers, 
increased  recreational  opportunities  to  the 
public,  protection  of  endangered  species,  and 
other  characteristics  of  such  national  signifi¬ 
cance  that  the  land’s  early  acquisition  for  pub¬ 
lic  purposes  is  of  special  importance.  Of  the 
total  funding  available  to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  $3  million  is  proposed  for  the  National 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Foundation. 

The  President’s  outdoor  program  reflected  in 
this  budget  includes  full  funding  for  efforts 
such  as  land  acquisition  at  Santa  Monica 
Mountains  (CA),  and  implementation  of  legis¬ 
lation  to  expand  the  Everglades  National  Park 
(FL). 

The  budget  also  re-starts  a  funding  and  ac- 
qui-sition  partnership  with  States  through  the 
LWCF  State  Grant  program  (the  first  time  in 
ten  years  that  funds  for  these  grants  are  being 
requested).  Requested  funding  for  1992  of  $30 
million  would  provide  States  with  Federal 
matching  funds  for  the  acquisition  of  parks 
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and  open  spaces,  and  for  the  development  of 
outdoor  recreation  resources. 

Protecting  Battlefields, — ^The  budget  con¬ 
tains  $15  million  for  a  new  initiative,  the 
American  Battlefield  Protection  Program.  In 
addition,  the  LWCF  State  grant  request  in¬ 
cludes  a  proposed  earmark  of  $6  million  for 
grants  to  support  State  and  local  protection 
of  battlefield  sites.  Wliile  some  Civil  War  Bat¬ 
tlefields  are  managed  by  the  National  Park 
Service,  many  important  sites  remain  unpro¬ 
tected  and  are  threatened  with  development, 
without  their  historic  values  being  taken  into 
account.  In  order  to  meet  this  challenge  the 
Administration  is  proposing  a  new  initiative 
to: 

*  Develop  partnerships  with  Federal,  State, 
regional  and  local  officials  and  private  con¬ 
servation  organizations  to  provide  protec¬ 
tion  of  threatened  sites.  Efforts  will  be 
made  to  explore  all  options  for  their  pro¬ 
tection,  including  creative  use  of  public 
and  private  land-use  tools,  such  as  zoning, 
historic  district  designation,  land  and 


casement  acquisition,  technical  assistance, 
and  landbanking. 

•  Develop  and  disseminate  infonnation  on 
public/private  demonstration  projects  to 
protect  battlefields. 

•  Apply  limited  Federal  funds  toward  pro¬ 
moting  protection  through  leveraging  the 
purchase  of  land  by  private  consei-vation 
organizations  and  other  public  agencies. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  identi¬ 
fied  priority  battlefields  that  would  be  part  of 
the  initiative’s  first  phase,  including: 

—Gettysburg  (PA) 

— Antietam  (MD) 

—Wilderness  (VA.) 

—Shenandoah  Valley  (VA) 

— Harpers  Ferry  (WV) 

— Kenncsaw  Mountain  (GA) 

— Corinth  (MS) 

— Franklin  Battlefield  (TN) 

— Glorietta  Pass  (NM) 

Targeted  Parks:  America’s  Crown  Jew¬ 
els.— To  help  meet  the  increasing  demand  for 
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public  use  of  the  national  parks,  the  budget 
proposes  a  new  Targeted  Parks  Initiative.  In 
conjunction  with  the  National  Park  &rvice’s 
75th  Anniversary  celebration,  the  President  is 
proposing  a  special  $10  iriillion  program  that 
will  improve  monitoring  and  protection  in  ten 
“crown  jewel”  national  parks  to  ensure  that 
these  parks  remain  accessible  to  all,  and  to 
protect  fully  the  natural  beauty  which  makes 
them  so  popular. 

The  national  parks  under  consideration  for 
inclusion  in  the  targeted  parks  program  are: 

—Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  (MA) 
—Acadia  National  Park  (ME) 

—Death  Valley  National  Park  (CA) 
—Everglades  National  Park  (FL) 

—Grand  Canyon  National  Park  (AZ) 
—Glacier  National  Park  (MT) 

— Olympic  National  Park  (WA) 

— Sequoia  National  Park  (CA) 
—Yellowstone  National  Park  (\VY) 

— Yosemite  National  Park  (CA) 

Challenge  Cost-Share  Programs. — ^The 
America  the  Beautiful  initiative  wll  also  en¬ 
courage  e.xpanded  partnerships  with  private 
parties  and  State  and  local  goveniments 
through  new  challenge  cost-share  programs  for 
the  Park  Service  and  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv¬ 
ice.  Federal  funds  will  be  matched  by  non-Fed- 
eral  contributions  for  the  protection  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  parks  and  refuges.  Modeled  after  the 
successful  programs  already  ongoing  in  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man¬ 
agement,  these  new  programs  will  involve  the 
public  in  improving  natural  resources  by  in¬ 
creasing  direct  citizen  efforts  and  financial 
contributions. 

The  Endangered  Species  Program. — 
Funding  increases  of  $10  million  would  allow 
for  a  re-prioritization  of  this  program  to  in¬ 
clude  increases  for  prelisting,  recover}',  and 
delisting  activities.  Management  of  multi-spe¬ 
cies  ecosystems  for  biodiversity  should  signifi¬ 
cantly  limit  the  number  of  conflicts  related  to 
the  preser\'ation  of  individual  species.  The  new 
multi-species  approach  will  protect  threatened 
and  endangered  species  while  at  the  same  time 
permitting  economic  activity.  For  example, 
under  the  prelisting  process,  critical  wildlife 
habitat  that  would  need  protection  would  be 
identified,  while  areas  where  economic  activity 


could  safely  take  place  would  also  be  identi¬ 
fied. 

Reforestation:  Planting  Trees  for  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  Future.— The  1991  budget  proposed  the 
initiation  of  a  national  tree  planting  program 
aimed  at  both  rural  and  urban  areas. 

The  President’s  proposal  for  1991  was  en¬ 
acted  in  the  1990  Farm  Bill,  and  $70  million 
was  appropriated  to  begin  tree  planting  activi¬ 
ties,  iMthough  the  legislation  did  not  provide 
full  funding  for  the  President’s  goal  of  planting 
1  billion  trees  per  year,  each  state  now  has 
a  coordinating  committee  to  develop  a  network 
of  leadership,  expertise  and  corporate  and  pri¬ 
vate  sector  involvement  in  tree  planting  activ¬ 
ity.  The  1991  program  will  allow  for  planting 
and  timber  stand  improvement  of  nearly  100 
million  trees  on  150,000  acres  in  rural  areas 
and  another  15  million  trees  in  communities 
throughout  the  country. 

Also  in  1991,  the  President’s  proposed  Na¬ 
tional  Tree  Trust  Foundation  was  enacted  and 
capitalized  with  a  one-time  appropriation  of 
$20  million.  The  Foundation  will  direct  its  re¬ 
sources  toward  public  awareness  and  private 
fund  raising  effbrts  to  mobilize  individuals, 
businesses,  governments,  and  community  orga¬ 
nizations  to  plant  and  care  for  trees  in  cities 
and  towns  throughout  America. 

The  1992  budget  contains  funds  to  expand 
the  reforestation  initiative  begun  in  1991.  The 
budget  proposes  $140  million  to  expand  tree 
planting  and  care  activities  on  privately-owned 
rural  lands  and  in  the  Nation’s  40,000  rural 
communities.  The  President’s  goal  remains  to 
plant,  maintain,  and  conduct  timber  stand  im¬ 
provements  on  one  billion  trees  per  year. 

The  continuation  of  the  initiative  recognizes 
the  remarkable  value  of  trees  as  a  resource. 
In  addition  to  their  use  for  wood  products  and 
wildlife  habitat,  trees  sequester  carbon  dioxide 
from  the  atmosphere;  provide  for  reductions 
in  energy  consumption  by  providing  shade  in 
summer  and  wind  abatement  in  winter;  and 
reduce  erosion  and  the  flow  of  pesticides  into 
the  Nation’s  lakes  and  streams. 

The  National  Forest:  America’s  Great 
Outdoors. — ^The  budget  includes  funds  for  a 
3-year,  $625  million  effort  to  enhance  outdoor 
recreation  opportunities  on  National  Forest 
lands,  thereby  meeting  the  increasing  demands 
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Table  E-2.  AMERICA  THE  BEAUTIFUL 

(Buget  authority;  dollar  amounts  in  millions) 


Actual 

1991 

Enacted 

1992 

Proposed 

1992-93 

Funding  Summary 

1989 

1990 

Dollar 

Change 

Percent 

Change 

Land' Acquisition . 

206 

237 

342 

350 

+8 

+2 

Reforestation . 

Resource  Protection/Recreation: 

— 

70 

140 

+70 

+100 

National  Forests . 

— 

— 

— 

88 

+88 

Department  of  the  Interior  . 

157 

174 

247 

329 

+82 

+33 

Other  Agencies  “coastal  America”  .... 

— 

— 

— 

18 

+18 

Total,  America  the  Beautiful . 

363 

411 

659 

925 

+265 

+40 

for  recreation  on  forest  lands  and  helping  to 
reduce  the  current  overcrowding  of  other  Fed¬ 
eral  recreational  facilities,  including  the  Na¬ 
tional  Parks.  Under  the  initi-ative,  attention 
will  be  focused  on  providing  those  recreational 
services  where  National  Forest  System  lands 
have  a  comparative  advantage.  Emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  recreation  management  on  lands 
adjacent  to  urban  areas  and  on  specially  des¬ 
ignated  areas  such  as  National  Recreation 
Areas  and  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System. 

Upon  completion  of  this  program,  the  Forest 
Service  will  have  in  place  recreation  and  trail 
facilities  that  will  assist  in  meeting  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  recreation  demrad  on  National  For¬ 
ests  and  other  public  lands.  Specifically,  the 
program  will  address  high  demand  areas  such 
as  urban  forests,  scenic  byways  and  specially 
designated  recreation  areas.  The  program  will 
increase  the  number  of  new  visitor  centers  for 
priority  urban  forests,  and  generally  expand 
and  enhance  camping  and  picnic  facilities  in 
order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  public  well  into 
the  next  century.  In  addition,  through  partner¬ 
ship  arrangements  with  the  private  sector,  a 
better  mix  of  recreation  opportunities,  includ¬ 
ing  added  facilities  more  suitable  for  the  elder¬ 
ly  and  handicapped,  would  be  provided. 

The  program  will  also  include  the  upgrade 
of  restroom  facilities,  provide  for  additional  in¬ 
terpretive  services,  the  expansion  of  scenic  by¬ 
ways  and  added  investments  for  cultural  re¬ 
sources,  as  well  as  fish  and  wildlife  activities. 
This  initiative  will  help  to  implement  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture’s  1990  Forest  and  Range¬ 


land  Resources  Planning  Act  (RPA)  program 
to  begin  reducing  a  nearly  50-year  backlog  of 
recreation  enhancement  needs.  As  a  result  of 
this  program,  the  backlog  would  be  removed 
in  10  years. 

LEGACY  1999 

The  budget  continues  and  expands  the  Leg¬ 
acy  1999  effort,  begun  in  1991,  to  leave  a  leg¬ 
acy  of  improved  conditions  at  national  parks, 
wildlife  refuges  and  other  public  lands. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  is  committed 
to  accomplishing  these  improvements  by  the 
end  of  the  decade — its  150th  anniversary  as 
a  Department— and  hence  has  designated  this 
effort  “Legacy  ’99”.  The  budget  proposes  fund¬ 
ing  of  $823  million,  an  increase  of  $4  million 
over  1991,  to  repair  and  rehabilitate  facilities, 
to  reduce  the  backlog  of  facility  rehabilitation 
projects,  including  the  repair  of  unsafe  dams 
and  the  cleanup  of  hazardous  materials,  and 
to  improve  the  maintenance  of  these  facilities. 

Higher  funding  levels  will  accelerate  the  res¬ 
toration  of  important  facilities  in  existing 
parks  and  recreation  areas  and  improve  the 
day-to-day  operating  maintenance  of  Interior 
facilities  such  as  visitor  centers,  campgrounds, 
roads,  boat  ramps,  and  administrative  build¬ 
ings.  This  increased  funding  will  also  allow 
Interior  to  upgrade  its  infrastructure  on  a  peri¬ 
odic  basis  to  prevent  long-term  deterioration 
that  could  threaten  public  safety  and  ulti¬ 
mately  increase  costs  to  the  Federal  taxpayer. 
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Included  in  Legacy  ’99  are  funds  for  certain 
facilities  of  special  importance: 

•  $11  million  to  restore  waterflows  to  the 
Everglades  NationalPark. 

•  $4  million  to  rehabilitate  the  existing 
Baldridge  Hall  to  create  a  new  White 
House  Visitors  Center  that  would  house 
exhibits  and  interpretive  media  and  better 
accommodate  the  millions  of  risitors  to  the 
White  House  each  year. 

•  $5  million  for  construction  and  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  the  Federal  Interagency  Fire  Cen¬ 
ter  in  Boise,  Idaho,  that  will  enable  Inte¬ 
rior  and  the  Forest  Service  to  improve  op¬ 
erations  and  coordination  of  national 
ivildland  firefighting  programs. 

Funds  for  key  dam  safety  improvements, 
needed  to  protect  people  and  the  environment 
downstream,  will  be  increased  to  $123  million, 
$19  million  over  1991  levels,  in  the  Legacy 
’99  initiative.  In  addition,  $80  million  in  new 
funding,  $21  million  over  1991  levels,  will  ac¬ 
celerate  the  evaluation  and  clean  up  of  hazard¬ 
ous  waste  sites  located  on  federally  managed 
lands. 

Complementing  Legacy  ’99,  the  budget  also 
proposes  the  establishment  of  a  $5  million 
Nixtural  Resource  Damage  Assessment  fund 
within  Interior.  This  is  similar  to  a  $5  million 
revolving  fund  created  in  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administrative  Act  in  1991. 
The  fund  will  support  timely,  comprehensive 
high  priority  damage  assessment  activities, 
litigation  strategies,  coordination  with  other 
agencies,  and  negotiations  with  parties  poten¬ 


tially  responsible  for  damage  to  Interiors 
lands  and  natural  resources. 

This  identified  funding  will  allow  Interior  to 
fulfill  its  obligation  to  this  and  future  genera¬ 
tions  to  protect  natural  resources  and  the 
public’s  use  of  these  resources;  increase  the 
likelihood  that  polluters,  not  taxpayers,  will 
pay  for  the  cost  of  restoring  injured  resources; 
and  help  prevent  hazardous  substance  and  oil 
spill  incidents  from  occurring  in  the  future. 

Also  complementing  Legacy  ’99  is  increased 
funding  in  the  budget  from  the  Department 
of  Transportation’s  Federal  Highway  Trust 
Fund  (a  total  of  $190  million,  or  36  percent 
over  1991)  for  public  roads  inside  national 
parks  and  on  Indian  reservations.  There  are 
about  8,000  miles  of  park  roads  and  parkways 
and  approximately  20,000  miles  of  roads  on 
reservations  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Interior. 
Both  road  systems  provide  critical,  sometimes 
unique  access  to  parks  and  reservations,  and 
are  necessary  for  the  full  use  and  enjoyment 
of  parks,  and  for  economic  and  sociai  develop¬ 
ment  of  Indian  reservations. 

Based  on  recent  road  condition  inventories, 
a  substantial  backlog  of  needed  improvements 
exists  for  the  two  systems.  The  only  sources 
of  funding  for  improvements  of  roads  under 
Interior’s  jurisdiction  are  Federal  appropria¬ 
tions.  The  proposed  1992  increases  will  help 
to  stabilize  the  overall  condition  of  paved  roads 
in  parks  and  on  Indian  reservations,  minimize 
further  deterioration  of  the  road  systems,  and 
begin  reducing  the  backlog  of  needed  improve¬ 
ments. 

In  addition  to  Interior,  $100  million  (82  per¬ 
cent  over  1991)  is  proposed  for  the  apprcvxi- 


Table  E-3.  LEGACY  ’99— DEPAKTMENT  OP  THE  INTERIOR 

(Budget  authority;  dollar  amounts  in  millions) 

Actual  jggj  jggg  Pcrccnt 

~I983  19^  Proposed 


Maintenance . . 347  373  435  480  +10 

Rehabilitation .  50  84  221  140  -37 

Dam  Safety . 78  62  104  123  +18 

Cleanup  . 42  44  69  80  ^36 


Total  .  517  563  819  823  +1 
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mately  25,000  miles  of  State  and  local  roads 
that  ser»e  national  forests  luider  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  ySDA’s  Porest  Service. 

THE  BUDGET  BEGINS  A  MAJOR  PRO¬ 
GRAM  TO  IMPROVE  THE  NATION’S 

COASTAL  WATERS 

Coastal  America  program.— 'The  budget 
contains  $23  million  for  a  mtyor  new  initiative 
to  protect  the  Nation’s  coastal  resources.  The 
EPA,  Commerce,  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineer 
and  Interior  will  focus  on  preservation  and 
cleanup  of  polluted  coastal  estuaries  and  erod¬ 
ing  coastal  wetlands.  This  is  a  practical,  ac¬ 
tion-oriented  approach  to  protection  and  res¬ 
toration  of  coastal  resources.  The  program 
builds  upon  the  existing  expertise  of  these 
agencies  and  provides  a  framework  for  activi¬ 
ties  at  the  national,  regional,  and  watershed 
levels. 

Secondary  treatment  for  municipal  dis¬ 
charges.— Becmse  one  of  the  major  sources 
of  coastal  pollution  is  the  discharge  of  munici¬ 
pal  sewage,  a  special  effort  is  included  in  this 
budget  to  accelerate  the  achievement  of  sec¬ 
ondary  treatment  levels  in  several  major  coast¬ 
al  cities.  EPA’s  wastewater  treatment  program 
has  been  funded  in  the  budget  at  a  total  level 
of  $1.9  billion,  consistent  with  aathorized  lev¬ 
els.  The  bulk  of  these  funds  will  be  appro¬ 
priated  as  grants  to  capitalize  State  revolving 
funds  which  make  loans  to  municipalities  for 
meeting  wastewater  treatment  needs. 

However,  the  budget  proposes  to  target  $300 
million  in  grants  to  coastal  cities  with  the  big¬ 
gest  remaining  secondary  treatment  needs— 
Boston,  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego, 
and  Seattle.  The  $100  million  earmarked  for 


Boston  exceeds  the  current  special  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  Boston  by  $80  million.  An,  additional 
$100  million  is  included  to  build  a  major  treat¬ 
ment  facility  at  the  U.S.-Mexican  border, 
which  is  separately  authorized  by  the  Clean 
Water  Act.  The  facility  will  treat  raw  sewage 
discharges  from  Tijuana  into  the  Tijuana 
River.  These  discharges  have  severely  affected 
a  National  Wildlife  Refuge  and  have  caused 
the  closing  of  beaches  around  San  Diego  for 
the  past  several  years. 

Oil  spill  cleanup  funding  is  increased 
significantly. — ^Major  increases  in  funds  are 
proposed  for  the  Coast  Guard  to  improve  the 
response' to,  and  the  cleanup  of,  oil  spills  along 
the  nation’s  coastline.  ITie  Coast  Guard  budget 
proposes  $103  million  for  oil  spill  prevention 
and  response  activities,  a  $15  million  (17  per¬ 
cent)  increase  over  1991.  These  resources  will 
be  used  to  provide  equipment,  training  and 
personnel  for  the  Coast  Guard’s  Marine  Envi¬ 
ronmental  Protection  Mission.  The  budget  for 
EPA  includes  an  increase  of  more  than  60% 
for  oil  spill  activities. 

Outer  Continental  Shelf  (OCS)  Environ¬ 
mental  Studies.— The  ’oudget  proposes  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $14  million  over  the  1991  enacted 
level  to  support  the  environmental  studies  pro- 
gi-am  in  the  Minerals  Management  Service. 
The  $38  million  request  will  be  used  to  re¬ 
spond  to  the  President’s  directive  in  June  1990 
to  upgrade  the  consideration  of  environmental 
effects  before  proceeding  with  oil  and  gas  leas¬ 
ing  and  development  in  certain  areas  of  the 
OCS.  The  environmental  studies  program  pro¬ 
vides  scientific  and  technical  information  on 
environmental,  social,  and  economic  effects  of 
oil  and  gas  activity  so  that  responsible  leasing 
decisions  can  be  made. 


Table  E-4.  COASTAL  AMERICA 

(Budget  authority  in  millions  of  dollars) 


Agency  1992  Funding 


National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration .  5.0 

Environmental  Protection  Agency  .  6.0 

Army  Corps  of  Engineers  . . . .  7.0 

i  Department  of  the  Interior . .  5.0 


Total . .  23.0 
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A  48  PERCENT  FTjfNDING  INCREASE 

SUPPORTS  TRE  PRESIDENPS  GOAL 

OF  W  NET  LOSS”  OF  WETLANDS 

The  President  has  articulated  a  national 
cgoal  of  no  overall  net  loss  of  wetlands.  Con¬ 
gress  enacted  last  year  significant  new  le^sla- 
tion  to  help  stop  the  loss  of  nearly  400,000 
acres  of  wetlands  each  year  throughout  the 
Nation.  The  budget  fully  implements  many  of 
the  new  authorities  provided; 

•  Water  rights  will  be  acquired  on’^a  willing 
seller  basis  for  the  Stillwater  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  (NV),  which  is  a  signifi¬ 
cant  wetland  that  provides  habitat  to  mi¬ 
gratory  birds  in  the  Pacific  Flyway.  Tliere 
have  been  reports  that  thousands  of  birds 
have  died  there  due  to  lack  of  water  or 
to  stress  associated  with  the  lack  of  ade¬ 
quate  supplies  of  healthy  water. 

•  Funds  are  allocated  for  easements  for 
600,000  acres  of  wetlands  to  be  brought 
into  the  Environmental  Conservation  Acre- 
age  Reserve  Program,  enacted  as  part  of 
the  1990  Farm  Bill.  The  budget  proposes 
nearly  $500  million  during  1992-1995  to 
encourage  fanners  to  remove  higher  prior¬ 
ity  wetlands  from  production  through 
these  easements. 

•  The  budget  fully  funds  the  recently  en¬ 
acted  Wetlands  Protection  and  Restoration 
Program  managed  by  the  DOI  and  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  for  the  con¬ 


servation  and  restoration  of  coastal  wet¬ 
lands. 

•  The  budget  also  funds  various  muiti-agen- 
cy  programs  for  acquisition  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  wetlands  habitat;  significant  to  mi¬ 
gratory  birds'and  end^gered  species,  con¬ 
servation  and  restoration  of  otherfhigh  pri¬ 
ority  wetlands,  and  an  ongoing  wetlands 
research  and  development  program. 

POLLUTION  CONTROL 

EPA’s  operating  budget  is  increased  sig¬ 
nificantly.— The  budget  provides  another  in¬ 
crease  for  EPA’s  operating  budget  to  carry  out 
the  agency’s  research,  regulatory  and  enforce¬ 
ment  responsibilities.  Since  the  Bush  Adminis¬ 
tration  took  office,  EPA’s  operating  program 
budget  will  have  increased  by  41  percent,  and 
the  workforce  needed  to  cany  out  its  mission 
will  have  been  expanded  by  20  percent.  The 
budget  provides  significant  increases  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  Clean  Air  Act,  protecting  the  Great 
Lakes,  expanding  environmental  education,  en¬ 
forcing  environmental  laws,  expanding  re¬ 
search,  and  improving  the  capability  of  states 
to  carry  out  their  environmental  responsibil¬ 
ities. 

Implementing  Clean  Air  Act  changes. — 
The  budget  includes  major  increases  for  imple¬ 
menting  the  recently  enacted  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1990.  An  increase  of  $117  mil¬ 
lion  and  341  staff  years  is  requested  for  EPA 
to  carry  out  the  ambitious  requirements  and 


Table  E-5.  FUNDING  FOR  WETLANDS  RESEARCH,  PROTECTION  AND 
ENHANCEMENT  WILL  INCREASE  BY  48  PERCENT 

(Budget  authority;  dollar  amounts  in  millions) 


Wetlands  Funding 

Actual 

1991 

1992 

Dollar 

Change, 

1991-92 

1989 

1990 

Enacted 

Proposed 

Department  of  the  Interior . . . 

94 

126 

181 

221 

+40 

Department  of  Agriculture . . . 

79 

128 

107 

226 

+119 

Environmental  Protection  Agency  . . 

9 

13 

22 

30 

+8 

Army  Corps  of  Engineers ' . 

98 

124 

160 

211 

+61 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra¬ 
tion  . 

16 

18 

20 

22 

+2 

Total  . . . 

295 

409 

480 

710 

+230 

Uncludc.s  mitigation. 
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Table  E-6.  EPA’S  OPEI^TING  BUDGET  WILL  INCREASE  BY  7  PERCENT 

(Budget  authority;  dollar  amounts  in  millions) 


Funding  Summary 

Actual 

1991 

Enacted 

1992 

Proposed 

1991-92 

19S9 

1990 

Dollar 

Change 

Percent 

Change 

Implementing  Clean  Air  Act  changes 

- 

— 

83 

200 

+117 

+141 

Enforcing  environmental  laws . 

126 

138 

188 

209 

+21 

+11 

Expanding  research . 

312 

347 

358 

422 

+64 

+18 

Improving  States’  ability  to  carry  out 

environmental  responsibilities  . . 

303 

371 

469 

482 

+13 

+3 

Other  operating  programs  . 

1,011 

1,082 

1,215 

1,164 

-51 

_4 

Total  EPA  operating  program . 

1,752 

1,938. 

2,313 

2,477 

+164 

+7 

Operating  program  workyears . 

..  il,649 

11,860 

13,224 

13,929 

+705 

+5 

deadlines  in  the  Act.  Combined  with  the  in¬ 
creases  provided  in  1991,  EPA  will  have  avail¬ 
able  a. total  of  approximately  $200  million  and 
600  staff  years  above  1990  levels  to  implement 
the  amendments. 

The  enacted  Clean  Air  legislation  provides 
the  authority  to  carry  out  the  President’s  pro¬ 
posals  to:  (1)  bring  all  cities  into  attainment 
with  ambient  clean  air  standards;  (2)  reduce 
sulfur  dioxide  emissions  that  cause  acid  rain 
by  10  million  tons  annually;  and  (3)  reduce 
industrial  emissions  of  toxic  air  pollutants  by 
75-90  percent.  The  budget  provides  the  re¬ 
sources  EPA  needs  to  achieve  the  statute’s  ob¬ 
jectives  while  promoting  the  use  of  market 
forces  to  achieve  those  objectives  in  the  most 
cost-effective  manner  possible. 

Protecting  the  Great  Lakes. — ^The  budget 
also  provides  funds  for  an  innovative  EPA  pro¬ 
gram  to  protect  the  Great  Lakes  by  addressing 
pollution  from  all  environmental  media  (i.e., 
air,  water  and  land)  rather  than  the  tradi¬ 
tional  focus  on  water  pollutants.  The  budget 
includes  an  increase  of  $20  million  for  the  ini¬ 
tiative  It  will  also  accelerate  meeting  United 
States  commitments  under  the  Great  Lakes 
Water  Quality  Agreement  with  Canada. 

Environmental  Education.— In  November 
1990  the  President  signed  the  Environmental 
Education  Act  of  1990,  which  authorized  a  va¬ 
riety  of  progi'ams  to  expand  environmental 
education.  The  budget  proposes  to  double 
EPA’s  environmental  education  funding  in 
order  to  carry  out  this  law.  In  addition,  the 


budget  requests  $500,000  to  fund  the  Environ¬ 
mental  Education  Program  authorized  in  the 
Act,  which  will  reward  the  Nation’s  best  and 
most  innovative  teachers  in  this  area. 

Enforcement. — EPA  established  new  rec¬ 
ords  in  1990  in  its  efforts  to  ensure  that  pollut¬ 
ers  pay  for  the  cost  of  addressing  the  pollution 
they  cause.  In  total  the  agency  recovered  $105 
million  in  1990,  an  increase  of  $40  million  over 
the  previous  year.  The  budget  includes  an  in¬ 
crease  for  EPA’s  operating  progi'am  of  $21  mil¬ 
lion  to  over  $200  million  to  ensure  that  EPA 
has  the  tools  it  needs  to  enforce  the  Nation’s 
environmental  laws. 

Cleaning  up  hazardous  waste  sites. — ^Re¬ 
sources  for  the  Superfund  hazardous  waste 
cleanup  program  are  increased  by  $134  million 
to  $1.75  billion.  The  budget  maintains  the  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  emphasis  on  requiring  respon¬ 
sible  parties  to  conduct  cleanup  activities,  but 
places  a  new  priority  on  accelerating  cleanup 
by  the  Federal  fund.  In  the  past,  too  many 
Superfund  receipts  have  been  spent  on  support 
and  research  and  development  activities  while 
actual  cleanup  has  lagged.  Consequently,  re¬ 
sources  have  been  shifted  from  support  activi¬ 
ties  to  actual  site  cleanup  work,  so  that  the 
entire  increase  is  devoted  to  site  cleanup. 
Cleanup  activities  increase  by  $143  million,  19 
percent  over  1991.  The  bulk  of  this  increase 
($107  million)  will  be  devoted  to  permanent 
remedies  at  sites.  Under  the  Administration’s 
proposals,  the  share  of  cleanup  funding  as  a 
percent  of  total  Superfund  budget  authority 
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Table  E-7.  FOCUSING  SUPERFUND  ON  CLEANUP 

(Budget  authority;  doll^  amounts  in  millions} 


Activity 

Actual 

1991 

Enacted 

1992 

Proposed 

1991-92 

1939 

1990 

Dollar 

Change 

Percent 

Change 

Cleanup  . . 

532 

651 

753 

896 

+143 

+19 

Enforcement . 

176 

187 

209 

225 

+i6 

+8 

Support . 

702 

692 

654 

629 

-25 

-4 

Total,  Superfund . 

1,410 

1,530 

1,616 

1,750 

+134 

+8 

S  BIUJONS 


SUPERRJND  BUDGET  AUTHORUY 


will  increase  from  47  to  51  percent,  while  en¬ 
forcement  will  maintain  a  13  percent  share 
of  total  funding,  and  support  will  decrease 
from  40  percent  to  36  percent. 

The  Administration  has  pursued  an  aggres¬ 
sive  program  of  cleaning  up  Superfund  sites, 
and  has  requested  substantial  increases  in 
Superfund  fimding.  Unfortunately,  as  shown 
in  the  chart  on  Superfund,  Congress  has  re¬ 
peatedly  reduced  the  President’s  requested 
level  of  funding  for  this  important  program. 


RE\n[TALIZING  THE  COUNCIL  ON 
ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY 

The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  has 
an  important  mission:  to  ensure  that  Federal 
policies  are  consistent  with  the  environmental 
quality  improvement  goals  of  the  National  En¬ 
vironmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA),  to  provide  co¬ 
ordination  among  agencies  on  key  issues,  and 
to  report  to  the  Nation  on  the  state  of  the 
environment  and  related  indicators. 
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Table  E-8.  THE  BUIKSET  FOR  IRE  COUNCIL  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL 
QUALITY  INCREASES  BY  M  PERCENT 

(Budget  authority;  dollar  emounta  in  jnilliona) 


Actual 

1989  1990 


1991 

Enacted 


1992 

PnpoinA 


Percent 

Change, 

1991-92 


Council  on  Environmental  Quality  . .  0.85  1.46  1.87  3.06’  -<64 

'  Includes  $500  thousand  to  come  from  EPA  for  the  I^siderit’s-Awards  Ihrogram  for  Environmental  Education. 


The  President  has  demonstrated  his  commit¬ 
ment  to  strengthening  the  CEQ  and  to  ensur¬ 
ing  that  it  has  the  capability  to  serve  as  an 
effective  source  of  environmental  analysis  and 
information  in  the  White  House.  In  1991,  the 
President  proposed  a  budget  increase  for  CEQ 
of  90  percent.  The  1992  budget  continues  to 
demonstrate  this  commitment.  The  request  for 
CEQ  represents  an  increase  of  nearly  64  per¬ 
cent  over  1991  levels.  This  includes  $500,000 
in  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  be 
allocated  to  CEQ  to  administer  Presidential 
awards  for  Excellence  in  Environmental  Edu¬ 
cation,  an  initiative  requested  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  1991  budget  and  authorized  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Environmental  Education  Act  of  1990. 

CLEANING  UP  FEDERAL  FACILITIES 

Department  of  Energy  (DOE) 

The  budget  provides  a  30  percent  increase 
over  1991  appropriated  levels  in  the  funds  to 
continue  an  aggressive  program  to  clean  up 
nuclear  facility  waste  sites.  Since  the  Bush  Ad¬ 
ministration  took  office,  funding  for  cleanup 
has  more  than  doubled,  from  an  appropriated 
level  of  $1.8  billion  in  1989,  to  $2,4  billion 
in  1990,  to  $3.3  billion  in  1991,  to  the  Adminis¬ 
tration’s  proposal  of  $4.4  billion  for  1992.  In 
addition,  as  part  of  this  accelerated  cleanup 
program,  the  Administration  is  proposing  a 
$340  million  supplemental  appropriation  for 
1991,  bringing  the  total  funding  level  for  1991 
to  $3.7  billion. 

In  addition  to  proAuding  large  funding  in¬ 
creases,  the  Administration  is  implementing  a 
comprehensive  7-point  plan  for  improving  the 
cleanup  program.  This  strategy  includes:  (1) 
risk-based  budgeting;  (2)  program  evaluation; 
(3)  independent  cost  review;  (4)  employee  in¬ 


centives  to  achieve  cleanup  requirements  expe¬ 
ditiously  and  cost  effectively;  (5)  incorporating 
R&D  into  cleanup  activities  more  quickly  than 
presently  occurs;  (6)  integrating  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  Kve  Year  Plan  for  Environmental  Res¬ 
toration  and  Wa.ste  Management  and  the 
President’s  budget;  and  (7)  supporting  legisla¬ 
tion  to  establish  a  consistent  national  priority 
system  for  cleanup  projects  and  to  address  the 
reasons  for  inflated  costs  for  environmental 
restoration  and  waste  management. 

The  combination  of  the  significantly  in¬ 
creased  funding  levels  and  the  improved  finan¬ 
cial  and  management  controls  will  enable  the 
Department  to  make  substantial  progress  in 
all  areas  where  it  has  compliance  agreements, 
and  still  have  funds  to  manage  the  newly  gen¬ 
erated  waste  at  the  DOE  sites. 

'The  Department  of  Energy  cleanup  program 
encompasses  four  major  categories  of  program 
activities:  corrective  activities,  environmental 
restoration,  waste  management  operations, 
and  technology  research  and  development. 

Corrective  activities  include  those  actions  re¬ 
quired  to  bring  cun’ently  operating  and  stand¬ 
by  facilities  into  compliance  with  applicable 
local,  State  and  Federal  requirements  and  in¬ 
ternal  DOE  requirements  with  respect  to  air, 
water,  and  solid  waste.  They  cover  the  full 
range  of  potential  releases  to  the  environment 
from  DOE  facility  operations.  Corrective  activi¬ 
ties  represent  the  smallest  component  of  the 
costs,  totaling  $144  million  in  1992.  Most  of 
the  corrective  activity  requirements  are  in  the 
near  term,  reflecting  the  need  for  prompt  ac¬ 
tion  to  bring  operational  facilities  into  compli¬ 
ance  with  existing  standards. 

Environmental  restoration  activities  include 
assessment  and  cleanup  of  surplus  facilities 
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and  inactive  sites  to  meet  fte  requirements 
of  applicable  environmental  laws,  regulations, 
and  standards,  Enviiunmental  restoration  con- 
sists-of:  .(l)  remedial 'actions  to  halt  or  prevent 
potential  releases  irom  inactive  waste  sites 
and  (2)  decontamination  and  decommissioning 
of  older  facilities  no  longer  in  operation. 

Proposed  fijnding  in  1992  for  environmental 
restoration  is  $1.47  billion,  a  41  percent  in¬ 
crease  over  appropriated  1991  levels.  This  re¬ 
flects  the  growth  in  scope  of  the  program,  as 
the  number  of  sites  and  extent  of  contamina¬ 
tion  become  better  understood,  as  well  as  a 
gradual  transition  from  the  investigation  and 
feasibility  studies  required  under  GERCLA 
and  RCRA  to  actual  remediation  projects. 

Waste  management  operations  refer  to  the 
ongoing  activities  throughout  DOE  that  are  di¬ 
rected  toward  the  management  of  radioactive, 
hazardous,  mixed  and  sanitary  wastes  consist¬ 
ent  with  laws  and  regulations  established  to 
protect  public  health  and  safety  and  the  envi¬ 
ronment.  The  legal  and  regulatoiy  require¬ 
ments  of  waste  management  activities  derive 
from  the  type  of  waste  being  managed,  with 
EPA,  DOE,  the  Nuclear  Regulatoiy  Commis¬ 
sion,  and,  in  some  cases,  States  having  a  role 
in  determining  standards  and  practices. 

Funding  for  waste  management  activities 
comprises  the  largest  portion  of  the  proposed 
environmental  restoration  and  waste  manage¬ 
ment  budget,  totaling  $2.38  billion  in  1992, 
a  34  percent  increase  over  appropriated  1991 
levels.  This  reflects  the  cost  of  constructing 
and  operating  waste  management  facilities  in 
compliance  with  applicable  laws  and  regula¬ 
tions. 

Technology  development  activities  are  con¬ 
ducted  to  resolve  mqjor  technical  issues  related 
to  effective  waste  management  and  clean-up, 
and  to  advance  beyond  current  technologies 
needed  to  attain  and  maintain  compliance  with 
environmental  restoration  and  waste  manage¬ 
ment  laws  and  regulations.  The  main  focus 
of  the  program  is  on  faster,  better  and  less 
costly  techniques  for  waste  cleanup  and  waste- 
stream  processing.  The  program  is  designed 
to  accelerate  the  conception,  creation,  develop¬ 
ment,  and  deployment  of  the  next  generation 
of  environmental  cleanup  and  waste  manage¬ 
ment  technologies.  Mqjor  initiatives  will  focus 
on  waste  minimization,  development  of  im¬ 


proved  environmental  characterization  and 
restoration  technologies,  application  of  robotics 
and'  automated  systems  technologies,  and  ad¬ 
aptation -of  eidsting  technologies  to  DOE  prob¬ 
lems.  To  accomplish  the  goals  for  improved 
waste  management  and  waste  site  cleanup,  the 
budget  proposes  to  increa.se  the  investment  in 
technology  development  to  $309  million,  a  50 
percent  increase  over  appropriated  1991  levels. 

An  additional  $44  million  for  transportation 
management  and  program  direction  brings  tlje 
total  Administration  proposal  for  1992  cleanup 
activities  at  DOE  sites  to  $4.4  billion. 

Department  of  Defense  (DOD) 

ITie  D  ^ense  Department  is  making  major 
progress  in  environmental  cleanup  and  compli¬ 
ance.  The  leadership,  policy,  and  structure  are 
in  place  today  to  identify  and  take  care  of 
problems.  The  budget  provides  $2.6  billion,  an 
increase  of  almost  $700  million  or  34  percent 
above  1991,  for  cleanup  and  compliance  with 
environmental  laws.  The  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  will  clean  up  all  of  its  contaminated  sites 
and  bring  all  of  its  operations  into  full  compli¬ 
ance  with  Federal,  State  and  local  environ¬ 
mental  laws. 

The  Department  is  spending  $1.1  billion  in 

1991  and  proposes  spending  of  $1.3  billion  in 

1992  to  clean  up  contaminated  sites.  The  prob¬ 
lems  have  been  completely  identified  at  all  895 
of  the  Defense  Department’s  sites  listed  on  the 
EPA’s  National  Priority  List.  Actual  cleanup 
work  has  begun  at  68  of  those  95  sites. 

In  addition  to  cleanup  costs,  the  Department 
plans  to  spend  $860  million  in  1991,  and  $1.3 
billion  in  1992  to  get  into  compliance  wth  Fed¬ 
eral,  State  and  local  environmental  laws.  Envi¬ 
ronmental  program  initiatives  begun  in  1990 
are  reducing  DOD’s  hazardous  waste  genera¬ 
tion  by  thousands  of  tons  a  year  as  part  of 
the  plan  to  cut  hazardous  waste  generation 
in  half  by  1992.  Looking  further  into  the  fu¬ 
ture,  procurement  guidelines  established  now 
will  reduce  the  amount  of  hazardous  materials 
used  over  the  next  decade  and  minimize,  into 
the  next  century,  the  environmental  effects  of 
new  systems. 

These  actions  are  coupled  with  thousands 
of  initiatives  at  local  installations,  ranging 
from  base-wide  recycling  programs  to  massive 
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reductions  in  energy  use.  Taken  together,  all 
of  these  steps  will  help  ensure  subs^itial  en¬ 
vironmental  compliance  at  all  Federal  facili¬ 
ties. 

Department,  of  the  Interior  (DOD 

The  budget  proposes  $80  million,  a  36  per¬ 
cent  increase  above  1991,  for  environmental' 
compliance  and  hazardous  waste  management 
activities,  and  assessment  and  investigation  of 
potentially  contaminated  DOI  sites.  This  will 
allow  the  Department  to  continue  its  site  in¬ 
ventory,  conduct  assessments  and  investiga¬ 
tions,  and  keep  identified  remedial  actions  on 
schedule.  Assessments  and  investigations  ’of 
potentially  contaminated  sites  will  increase  68 
percent  from  220  in  1991  to  335  in  1992.  The 
budget  also  fully  funds  remedial  actions  in 
1992,  DOI  hazardous  waste  sites  include  imau- 
thorized  landfills  on  public  lands,  potential  dis¬ 
charge  from  old  mining  operations  on  patented 
or  public  land,  polluted  irrigation  drainage 
that  in  some  cases  is  from  Bureau  of  Rec¬ 
lamation  water  projects,  and  leaking  under¬ 
ground  storage  tanks  on  lands  managed  by 
various  DOI  agencies. 

Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA) 

The  budget  proposes  $35  million,  an  increase 
of  17  percent  above  1991,  for  hazardous  waste 
management  activities  in  USDA.  USDA  oper¬ 
ates  a  centrally  managed  Hazardous  Waste 
Management  program,  which  is  responsible  for 
coordinating  and  monitoring  all  hazardous 


waste  compliance  actions.  The  Forest  Service 
and  the  Agricultural  Research  Service  CARS) 
account  for  over  90  percent  of  all  hazardous 
waste  compliance  activities  within  USDA. 
Problems  consist  mainly  of  leaking  under¬ 
ground  storage  tanks,  potential  discharge  of 
toxic  wastes  from  abandoned  mines,  and  po¬ 
tential  contamination  from  past  discharge  of 
chemicals  fromresearch  facilities. 

Department  of  Commerce  (DOC) 

The  budget  requests  an  increase  of  $2  mil¬ 
lion  to  establish  a  program  of  environmental 
cleanup  and  compliance  at  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  (NOAA)  fa¬ 
cilities.  NOAA  will  create  a  system  to  identify 
and  monitor  the  cleanup  of  environmental 
problems  at  its  228  locations  nationwide. 
NOAA  will  immediately  begin  replacing  leak¬ 
ing  underground  storage  tanks  on  its  prop¬ 
erties. 

Department  of  Transportation  (DOT) 

The  budget  provides  $57  million,  a  19  per¬ 
cent  increase  above  1991,  for  hazardous  waste 
cleanup  and  compliance  activities  in  DOT.  The 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  (FAA)  and 
the  Coast  Guard  account  for  nearly  all  of 
DOTS  cleanup  and  compliance  needs.  Much 
of  the  work  involves  replacement  of  under¬ 
ground  fuel  storage  tanks. 


Table  E-9.  THE  BUDGET  INCLUDES  AN  ADDED  $1.7  BHXION  TO 
SPEED  THE  CLEANUP  OF  FEDERAL  FACILITIES 

(Budget  authority;  dollar  amounts  in  millions) 


Funding  Summary 

% 

Actual 

1991 

Enacted 

1992 

Proposed 

Percent 

Change, 

1991-92 

1989 

1990 

Department  of  Energy . 

1,762 

2,358 

‘3,690 

4,366 

+18 

Department  of  Defense . 

1,165 

1,282 

1,923 

2,682 

t34 

Department  of  Agriculture . 

8 

24 

30 

36 

+17 

Department  of  tho  Interior . 

42 

44 

59 

80 

+36 

Department  of  Transportation . . . 

29 

29 

48 

67 

+19 

NAS.4  and  the  Department  of  Justice  . 

28 

50 

36 

39 

+11 

Total . 

3,024 

3,787 

5,785 

7,149 

+24 

‘Includes  n  $340  million  supplemental  for  1991  for  environmental  restoration  and  waste  management. 
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SF^ING  THE  CLEANUP  OF  FEDERAL  FAaLmES 
t  BiuioNS  (BUDGCT  AUTHORITY) 


National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  (NASA) 

The  budget  requests  $36  million,  an  increase 
of  13  percent  above  1991,  for  cleanup  and  com¬ 
pliance  activities  in  NASA.  NASA  cleanup 
projects  include  soil  and  groundwater  remedi¬ 
ation,  upgrade  of  various  facilities,  lealdng  un¬ 
derground  storage  tanks,  and  addressing  facil¬ 
ity  deficiencies  and  corrective  action  require¬ 
ments. 


Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA) 

The  budget  includes  an  additional  135  staff 
years,  a  117  percent  increase  over  1991,  for 
EPA  oversight  of  cleanups  at  Federal  facilities. 
This  increase  will  ensure  that  EPA  has  an 
effective  program  of  technical  assistance  and 
oversight  for  all  116  Federal  facilities  on 
Superfund’s  National  Priority  List  for  cleanup. 


GLOBAL  CLIMATE  CHANGE 


Department  of  Justice  (DOJ) 

The  budget  requests  $3  million  for  environ¬ 
mental  cleanup  and  compliance  activities  at 
DOJ  facilities.  The  Bureau  of  Prisons  accounts 
for  most  of  the  Department’s  acti\dties,  with 
resources  devoted  to  RCRA  and  Superfund 
cleanups,  and  compliance  with  the  Clean  Air 
Act  and  Clean  Water  Act.  In  addition,  in  1992 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
will  undertake  projects  to  replace  existing  un¬ 
derground  storage  tanks  before  leakage  occurs. 


Funding  for  Global  Change  Research  is 
expanded  by  24  percent  in  its  second  year 
in  an  effort  to  extend  America's  leadership 
in  this  area.— The  budget  proposes  a  24  per¬ 
cent  increase  in  global  climate  change  research 
activities  over  the  1991  enacted  level  of  $955 
million  to  the  1992  request  level  of  $1.2  billion. 
This  program  is  designed  to  reduce  the  signifi¬ 
cant  uncertainty  associated  with  predicting  the 
behavior  of  the  coupled  ocean-atmosphere-land 
Earth  system  which  determines  climate  phe¬ 
nomena  and  to  form  the  basis  for  rational. 
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comprehensive  and  cost  effective  responses  to 
climate  change. 

While  the  U.S.  is  making  this  substantial 
investment  in  scientific  and  economic  research 
on  climate  change,  it  is,  at  the  same  time, 
taking  several  policy  steps  that  will,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  other  benefits,  have  the  effect  of  curb¬ 
ing  greenhouse  gas  emissions. 

With  these  actions,  it  is  estimated  that  U.S. 
greenhouse  gas  net  emissions  in  the  year  '2000 
will  be  no  higher  than  in  1987. 

The  recently  enacted  Clean  Air  Act  provi¬ 
sions  will  reduce  U.S.  greenhouse  gas  emis¬ 
sions,  The  Act’s  provisions  for  electric  utilities 
ave  an  unprecedented  reform  of  that  industry 
and  the  regulation  of  its  emissions.  The  Act 
puts  a  permanent  cap  on  utility  sulphur  diox¬ 
ide  emissions  at  10  million  tons  below  the  1980 
levels  and  reduces  nitrogen  oxides  (NOx)  by 
2  million  tons  below  projected  year  2000  levels. 
It  also  gives  utilities  the  flexibility  needed  to 
obtain  emissions  reductions  under  the  emis¬ 
sions  cap  by  any  means  they  choose.  Utilities 
can  choose  to  achieve  emission  reductions 


through  conservation  measures.  It  is  thus  pro¬ 
jected  that  greenhouse  gases  from  this  sector 
v/ill  be  reduced  as  a  result  of  the  Act. 

Other  provisions  of  the  Act  regulating  emis¬ 
sions  of  volatile  organic  compounds,  nitrogen 
oxides,  and  carbon  monoxide  will  not  only 
produce  cleaner  air  but  will  also  significantly 
affect  greenhouse  gases  or  their  precursors. 
These  reductions  will  reduce  greenhouse  gas 
emissions  both  directly  in  terms  of  NOx  and 
indirectly  by  reducing  ozone  precursors  and 
encouraging  energy  efficiency. 

Phasing  out  CFOs,  carbon  tetrachloride, 
methyl  chloroform,  and  hydrochlorofluoro- 
carbons  (HCFCs)  in  accordance  with  the  Mon¬ 
treal  Protocol,  and  even  faster  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  will  substantially 
reduce  emissions  of  greenhouse  gases  as  well 
as  protect  the  stratospheric  ozone  layer.  The 
CFG  user  fee  enacted  in  the  1989  Rec¬ 
onciliation  Act  has  already  reduced  CFG  pro¬ 
duction  23  percent  below  the  level  permitted 
in  the  Montreal  Protocol  during  the  12-month 
period  ending  in  June  1990.  It  is  expected  to 
have  some  additional  effects  in  phasing  down 
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Table  JE-iO.  U.S.  GLOBAL  CHANGE  RESEARCH  PROGRAM 

(Budget  authority:  dollar  amounts  in  millions) 


Actual 

1991 

Enacted 

1992 

Proposed 

lMl-92 

Funding  Summary 

1989' 

1990 

Dollar  Percent 

Change  Change 

National  Aeronautics  tmd  Space  Ad- 

ministration . 

— 

489 

652 

773 

+121 

+19 

National  Science  Foundation . 

— 

55 

87 

119 

+32 

+37 

Department  of  Energy . 

— 

50 

66 

77 

+11 

+17 

Department  of  Agriculture  . 

— 

21 

39 

53 

+14 

+36 

Department  of  Commerce . 

— 

18 

47 

78 

+31 

+66 

Department  of  the  Interior . 

— 

13 

37 

46 

+9 

+24 

Environmental -Protection  Agency  . 

— 

13 

22 

26 

+4 

+18 

Smithsonian  Institution . 

— 

0 

5 

8 

+3 

+60 

Department  of  Defense  . 

— 

— 

0 

6 

+6  .. 

Total . 

— 

659 

955 

1,186 

+231 

+24 

'  Program  began  in  1990. 


ozone  depleting  compounds  faster  than  re¬ 
quired  by  either  the  Protocol  or  the  Clean  Air 
Act  provisions. 

The  President’s  proposed  program  for  plant¬ 
ing  a  billion  trees  a  year  will  produce  substan¬ 
tial  benefits  for  wildlife,  soil  conservation,  and 
energy  saving,  as  well  as  directly  take  up  C02 
from  the  atmosphere.  The  increase  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  gasoline  tax  enacted  in  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990  will  reduce 
emissions  by  encouraging  energy  efficiency  in 
road  transportation.  Increased  funding  re¬ 
quested  in  the  budget  for  research  and  devel¬ 
opment  in  solar  and  renewable  energy  and  en¬ 
ergy  conseri’ation  will  be  important  in  identify¬ 
ing  and  developing  technologies  and  practices 
which  will  allow  energy  needs  to  be  met  in 
environmentally  efficient  ways.  New  energy 
saving  appliance  standards  promulgated  by 
the  Department  of  Energy  will  increase  energy 
conservation  and  reduce  demand. 

The  actions  planned  under  current  United 
States  policy  will  have  a  substantial  efToct  on 
U.S.  greenhouse  gas  emissions.  The  U.S.  share 
of  world-wide  greenhouse  gas  emissions  is  de¬ 
clining  as  the  world’s  economy  grv  ws.  For  this 
reason,  efforts  to  address  the  climate  change 
issue  mu.st  involve  all  nations. 

Beginning  in  February  1991,  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  will  begin  negotia¬ 


tions  on  a  framework  convention  on  climate 
change.  Although  the  climate  change  issue  is 
very  complex  and  difficult,  it  is  hoped  that 
a  convention  can  be  ready  for  signature  by 
the  1992  United  Nations  Conference  on  the 
Environment  and  Development.  Such  a  con¬ 
vention  is  needed  to  establish  the  framework 
for  long-term  and  world-wide  international  co¬ 
operation  and  joint  effort  in  addressing  climate 
change  concerns.  The  U.S.  has  been  playing 
a  major  role  in  the  preparations  for  these  ne¬ 
gotiations  through  the  Intergovernmental 
Panel  on  Climate  Change. 

Global  change  economic  research  is  sub¬ 
stantially  expanded.— To  reduce  large  uncer¬ 
tainties  about  the  economic  implications  of  cli¬ 
mate  change,  the  budget  requests  $17  million 
in  1992  for  economic  research  on  global 
change,  an  increase  of  115  percent.  This  re¬ 
search  will  be  used  to  improve  the  economic 
knowledge  base  about  global  change,  particu¬ 
larly  about  climate  change.  It  will  begin  to 
reduce  the  very  substantial  uncertainties 
about  the  economic  sources  of  climate  change, 
the  effects  of  climate  change  on  human  eco¬ 
nomic  activities,  and  the  economic  and  other 
implications  of  actions  which  might  be  taken 
to  address  climate  change.  The  economic  re- 
•search  funding  will  include  $9  million  for  re¬ 
search  by  university  and  other  non-govern- 
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mental  economists  and  $8  million  for  economic 
research  by  Federal  Agencies. 

In  addition  to  these  funds,  the  budget  also 
requests  $2  million  in  new  NSF  funding  to 
establish  International  Institutes  which  will 
provide  regional  centers  to  cany  pn  and  coordi¬ 
nate  international  scientific  and  economic  re¬ 
search  on  global  change. 

WATER  RESOURCE  AGENCIES  WILL 

FOCUS  ON  ENVIRONMENrAL  PRO¬ 
TECTION,  RESTORATION  AND  MITI¬ 
GATION 

Army  Corp»  of  Engineers — Protecting 
and  Restoring  Environmental  Resources,^ — 
The  budget  of  $211  million  for  wetlands  re¬ 
search,  protection  and  enhancement  activities, 
described  earlier  in  this  chapter,  includes  $86 
million  to  cany  out  a  strengthened  regulatoiy 
program  that  will  improve  protection  of  wet¬ 
lands.  The  budget  includes  $7  million  for  par¬ 
ticipation  with  other  agencies  and  coastal 
States  in  the  Coastal  America  Partnership  ini¬ 
tiative.  The  budget  includes  $7.5  million  to  in¬ 
crease  three-fold  the  "Section  1135”  program, 
which  was  extended  at  the  President’s  request 
by  the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of 
1990.  This  section  provides  general  authority 
to  modify  existing  Corps  projects  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  environment.  The  budget  would  initi¬ 
ate  nine  fish  and  wildlife  restoration  studies, 
two  of  which  would  focus  on  wetlands.  The 
amount  for  wetlands  activities  also  includes 
$1  million  to  initiate  the  recently  authorized 
study  to  develop  a  Wetlands  Action  Plan  and 
Demonstration  Program.  This  study  would  in¬ 
clude  assessment  of  methods  and  procedures 
for  establishing  wetlands  banking  and  trading, 
and  for  evaluating  and  crediting  contributions 
associated  with  Federal  projects  or  permits.  An 
anticipated  outcome  of  this  study  would  be  a 
proposal  for  two  wetland  mitigation  banking 
demonstration  sites. 

Mitigating  Environmental  Impacts  of 
Projects.— The  Corps  of  Engineers  budget  in¬ 
cludes  $110  million  to  continue  mitigating  the 
adverse  environmental  impacts  of  specific 
water  resources  projects.  Nearly  one-fourth  of 
this  amount  would  be  used  to  address  previous 
wetland  losses,  and  is  included  in  total  funding 
for  wetlands  activities.  Examples  of  mitigation 
projects  include  land  purchases  in  the  area  of 


the  Tenhessee-Toihbigbee  Waterway  ($10  mil¬ 
lion)  and  construction  of  Columbia  River  juve¬ 
nile  fish  bypass  facilities  at  6  existing  locks 
and  dams  ($31.7  miliion).  These  fish  bypass 
projects,  with  a  total  cost  of  almost  $250  mil¬ 
lion,  will  provide  facilities  to  assist  the  passage 
of  juvenile  fish  around  the  turbines  at  Lower 
Granite,  Lower  Monumental,  Little  Goose, 
McNary,  The  Dalles,  and  Ice  Harbor.  These 
facilities  have  taken  on  greater  importance  in 
the  light  of  the  potential  endangered  species 
listing  of  several  salmon  species. 

Bureau  of  ReclaTnation,  Interior—Fre^ 
serving  and  RestoHng  Envircfjmental  Re¬ 
sources.— The  budget  propo.ses  several  envi¬ 
ronmental  initiatives  for  the  Bureau  of  Rec¬ 
lamation.  Nine  new  studies  will  evaluate  the 
potential  for  improving  fish  and  wildlife  habi¬ 
tat  and  preserving  and  restoring  wetlanus  in 
cooperation  with  local  partners  at  selected  Rec¬ 
lamation  projects  in  California,  Nevada,  Idaho, 
Colorado,  and  Oregon.  In  addition,  new  studies 
will  be  initiated  to  identify  the  source  of  water 
quality  problems  at  projects  in  Colorado,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Washington,  and 
Oregon  including  the  Lower  and  Middle  Rio 
Grande,  Upper  Arkansas,  Dolores,  and  the  San 
Joaquin  River  Basins. 

Mitigating  Environmental  Impacts  of 
Projects.— The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  budget 
proposal  includes  $89  million  to  mitigate  ad¬ 
verse  environmental  impacts  at  water  re¬ 
sources  projects.  Major  environmental  res¬ 
toration  activities  will  continue  at  the  Central 
Valley  Project  in  California,  including  res¬ 
toration  of  fish  and  wildlife  resources  along 
the  Trinity  and  Sacramento  Rivers.  Rec¬ 
lamation  will  also  begin  implementation  of 
provisions  of  the  recently  enacted  Truckee-Car- 
son-Pyrarnid  Lake  Water  Settlement  legisla¬ 
tion  in  cooperation  with  other  Federal  and 
non-Federal  interests.  Specific  activities  at 
Reclamation  projects  will  include  modification 
of  project  facilities  and  operational  changes  to 
improve  anadromous  fisheries,  migratory  wa- 
teifowl  habitat,  and  other  environmental  re¬ 
sources.  Environmental  mitigation  is  sched¬ 
uled  concurrent  wth  construction  of  projects 
included  in  the  budget. 

In  addition,  the  budget  places  increased  em¬ 
phasis  on  non-structural  solutions  to  water  re¬ 
source  problems  and  improved  management 
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Table  E-11.  ARMY  CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS  (CIVIL  WORKS);  PROTECTION 
AND  RESTORATION  OF  ENVlRONlVffiNTAL  RESOURCES 

(Budget  authority;  dollar  amounts  in  millions) 


' 

Actual 

1991 

Enacted 

1992 

Proposed 

1991-92 

/Funding  Suiamary 

1989 

1990 

Dollar 

Change 

Percent 

Change 

Protection  and  Restoration: 

Regulatory  Pr.'giram . 

64 

65 

72 

86 

+14 

+19 

Coastal  Partnership . 

— 

— 

- - 

7 

+7 

— 

Modification  of  Existing  Projects 
(Section  35) . 

2 

8 

+6 

+300 

Restoration  Studies  . . . . 

— 

— 

— 

2 

+2 

— 

dther  Wetlands  Activities . 

13 

30 

28 

49 

+21 

+75 

Mitigation: 

Columbia  River  Juvenile  Fish  Miti¬ 
gation  . . . . . 

10 

10 

19 

32 

+13 

+68 

Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway 

Mitigation . . . 

15 

10 

-5 

-33 

Other  Mitigation  Projects . 

39 

49 

80 

68 

-12 

-15 

Total  . 

126 

154 

216 

262 

+46 

+21 

and  operation  of  existing  facilities.  This  will 
significantly  reduce  future  adverse  environ¬ 
mental  impacts  of  water  resource  development 
projects. 
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V.B.  ENDING  THE  SGOURGE  OF  DRUGS 

AND  CRBVDE 


HIGHLIGHTS 

The  Administration  is  strongly  committed  to 
ending  the  scourge  of  drugs  and  combatting 
'Violent  crime.  The  budget  proposes  ah  overall 
ihcrea.se  of  $1.1  billion,  an,  11  percent  increase 
over  1991,  to  extend  the  progress  begun  in 
curbing  drug  use  in  America.  If  enacted,  total 
.Federal  drug  control  spending  would  be  $11.7 
billion — an  increase  of  $5’2  billioh,  or  80  per¬ 
cent  higher  than  when  the  President  took  of¬ 
fice. 

Ending  the  Scourge  of  Drugs 

The  key  elements  of  the  Federal  drug  control 
effort  are: 

•  To  fight  drugs  at  the  source  and  on  the 
streets,  the  budget  proposes  an  increase 
of  $627  million  Ti4  percent)  in  cnminal 
justice  activities  and  a  $221  miit—  in¬ 
crease  (8  percent)  in  inteniational  and 
interdiction  programs; 

•  To  expand  and  target  prevention  efforts, 
the  budget  proposes  to  continue  to  in¬ 
crease  the  Education  Department’s  Drug 
Free  Schools  program  to  79  percent  above 
1989  levels  and  includes  a  $15  million  in¬ 
crease  over  1991  for  the  Department  of 


Health  and  Human  Services’  fHHS)  Com¬ 
munity  Parthership  prevention  grants; 

•  To  improve  and  expand  treatment  pro¬ 
grams,  the  budget  proposes  a  new  $99  mil¬ 
lion  drug  treatment  grant  program  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  Nation’s  capacity  to  treat  drug 
users;  additional  resources  are  also  pro¬ 
posed  for  teeatment  research  and  for  pro¬ 
grams  that  target  pregnant  women  and  in¬ 
dividuals  in  tli6  criminal  justice  system — 
for  a  treatment  total  of  $1.7  billion  (up 
10  percent). 

Fighting  Crime 

In  addition  to  drug  control  progranis,  overall 
law  enforcement  efforts  will  continue  to  be  a 
priority.  The  level  of  crime  is  still  too  high. 
If  neighborhoods  are  to  be  made  safe,  the  laws 
must  be  enforced.  Therefore,  the  1992  budget 
proposes  an  increase  of  $2  billion  for  all  Fed¬ 
eral  law  enforcement  programs,  from  $12.8  Mil¬ 
lion  in  1991,  to  $14;8  billion  in  1992.  (These 
figures  include  some  of  the  drug  law  enforce¬ 
ment  programs  discussed  above.)  The  last  sec¬ 
tion  of  this  chapter  discusses  all  Federal  law 
enforcement  expenditures,  of  which  the  drug 
control  programs  are  one  component.  Key  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  fight  against  crime  include: 


Tablr^  B-1.  FEDERAL  SPENDING  TO  FIGHT  THE  WAR  ON  DRUGS 

(Budget  authority;  dollar  amounts  in  billions) 

Actual  jgg2  Percent 

1981  1989  1991  Request  iggffga 


Prevention  .  0;1  0.7  1.4  1.5  +5 

Treatment .  0.4  0.9  1.5  1.7  +10 

Research .  0.1  0.2  0.4  0.5  +12 

Interdiction .  0.3  1.4  2.0  2.1  +4 

International . . . 0.1  0.3  OS  0.8  +20 

Intelligence . . .  —  0.1  0.1  0.1  +6 

Criminal  Justice  .  0.4  2.8  4.4  5.0  +14 


Total .  1.0  6.4  10.5  11.7  +11 


Pari  Two-12.1 
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•  Snincres^  of  $&28  '-nuliibn  or  ,19  percent 
above  i99t-fqr  tiie  federal  Bureau^,  of  ih- 
ve,stigatoions  to  expand  and  irn'prqvedta  ef- 
jfd^  gainst  violent  and  white  collar 
crime; 

•  ^  increase  of  $6{W  million  for  the  U.S.. 
AttorTi.ey&  and  the  Judiciary,,  22  i»rcent 
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above  1991,  to  assure  that  criminals  are 
tried  and  held  accountable  for  their  of¬ 
fenses;  and 

•  an  increase  of  $467  million  or  27  percent 
above  1991  for  the  FederahBureau  ofPris- 
pns,  to  ensure  that' convicted  offenders  are 
punished  for  their  crimes. 


ENDING  THE  SCOURGE  OF  DRUGS 


The  total  drug  control  request  for  1992  is 
$11.7~billion,  a  $1.1  biilioii  increase  over  1991. 

ATTACKING  THE  DRUG  MARKET  AT 

THE  SOURCE  AND  ON  THE  STREET 

The  National  Drug  Control  Strategy  is  an 
integrated  approach  that  attacks  the  problem 
on  all  fronts  through  drug  treatment,  preven¬ 
tion,  education,  and  law  enforcement.  In  en¬ 
forcing  the  law,  pressure  is  put  on  all  points 
p/  the  distribution  chain— from  the  source 
country  where  the  drugs  are  grown  to‘  the 
street  comer  where  they  are  sold.  At  each 
point,  the  goal  is  to  identify,  arrest,  prosecute, 
and  punish  those  that  break  the  law. 

The  1992  budget  proposes  an  increase  of  12 
percent  over  1991,  or  a  total  of  $0.8  billion 
for  drug  law  enforcement  activities. 

Drug  law  enforcement  affects  drug  use  by 
making  the  substances  more  difficult  or  e.xpen- 
sive  to  purchase  and  by  deterring  current  or 
potential  users  mth  the  threat  of  punishment. 
The  number  of  individuals  using  illicit  drugs 
in  this  country  is  declining.  While  it  is  not 
possible  to  identify  the  exact  causes  of  that 


decline,  one  can  say  with  certainty  that  some 
of  those  individuals  were  deterred  by  the  in¬ 
tensified  pressure  of  the  law  enforcement 
agencies.  The  budget  will  keep  this  pressure 
on  by  proposing  increased  funding  for  criminal 
justice,  interdiction,  and  international  activi¬ 
ties. 

•  To  fight  drugs  domestically,  the  budget 
proposes  an  increase  of  20  percent  for  the 
Organized  Grime  and  Drug  Enforcement 
Task  Forces  (OCDETF).  This  effective 
drug  enforcement  strategy  will  grow  from 
$835  million  in  1991  to  $402  million  in 
1992.  The  growth  wll  be  spread  among 
the  OCDETF  participants'  and  will  com¬ 
bine  their  intelligence,  equipment  and  in¬ 
vestigative  techniques  to  produce  an  esti¬ 
mated  28  percent  more  indictments  and 
29  percent  more  convictions  than  in  1991. 

•  The  budget  proposes  an  8  percent  increase 
for  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
(DBA),  from  $694  million  in  1991  to  $748 
million  in  1992.  DEA’s  efforts  will  be  con¬ 
centrated  on  U.S.  major  trafficking  areas, 
with  91  percent  of  134  new  agents  either 


Table  B-2.  DRUG  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  SPENDING  INCREASES  BY 

$0.8  BILLION 

(Budget  authority;  dollar  amounts  in  billions) 


Actual 

1992 

Request 

1991-92 

1989 

1991 

Dollar 

change 

Percent 

change 

Criminal  justice  . 

.  2.8 

4.4 

5.0 

0.6 

Interdiction . 

.  1.4 

2.0 

2.1 

0.1 

International . 

.  0.3 

0.6 

0.8 

0.1 

Intelligence . 

0.1 

0.1 

— 
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targeted  at  regions  wjth  the  m<>A 
drug  trafficking  crime,  state  aod-iocoi 
forces,  and  marijuana.eradication  fnbrt-j 

•  The  budget  proposes  an  18  percent  in¬ 
crease  for  the  Federal  Bureau  oftnvesbga^ 
tion’s  drug  operations,  from  $175  million 
in  1991  to  $206  million  in  1992.  With  44 
new  special  agents,  the  Bureau  wli  have 
a  force  of  over  1,000  drug  agents.  Sophisti¬ 
cated  and  successful  initiatives  against  Co¬ 
lombian  and  South  American  trafficking 
organizations  will  expand,  as  will  the  in¬ 
creased  collection  of  drug  intelligence,  de¬ 
velopment  of  investigative  technology,  and 
joint  cooperation  efforts. 

•  To  prosecute  drug  dealers  and  users,  the 
budget  proposes  $201  million  for  the  drug 
component  of  the  U.S.  Attorneys.  A  16  per¬ 
cent  increase  is  proposed  for  the  U.S.  Mar¬ 
shals — a  total  request  of  $233  million. 

e  To  incarcerate  convicted  drug  offenders,  an 
increase  of  $350  million  is  proposed  for 
the  drug-related  portion  of  the  Federal  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Prisons  to  $1.4  billion  in  1992. 
This  will  add  2,450  drug-related  prison 
beds  to  the  Federal  prison  system. 

•  To  fight  drugs  at  their  source,  a  total  of 
$779  million  is  requested  for  international 
anti-drug  pro^ams,  an  increase  of  $132 
million  over  1991.  These  resources  will  in¬ 
crease  programs  in  Mexico  and  provide. ad¬ 
ditional  economic  assistance  to  the  Andean 
nations  conditioned  on  their  counter¬ 
narcotics  performance  and  sound  human 
rights  policies. 

•  At  the  border,  $2.1  billion  is  proposed  in 
1992  to  maintain  and  improve  the  drug 
interdiction  effort.  Included  in  this  request 
are  resources  for  2  additional  Coast  Guard 
helicopters  to  augment  sea  and  air  inter¬ 
diction  efforts.  Resources  also  are  proposed 
to  support  an  initiative  to  move  INS  bor¬ 
der  patrol  personnel  from  the  interior  to 
the  Southwest  border  in  support  of  land 
interdiction  efforts.  The  interdiction  agen¬ 
cies  will  continue  to  integrate  and  stream¬ 
line  their  operations  to  maximize  their  ef¬ 
fort. 

In  addition  to  deterring  potential  users,  law 
enforcement  also  appears  to  be  having  an  ef¬ 
fect  on  drug  traffickers,  A  recent  rise  in  the 
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pn  4  that  it  is  now  more 

?«■  diSfjnhuJj?  the  drug  in  this  country, 
la  a  kdogram  of  cocaine  was  selling  at 
the  whiflesale  level  for  between  $47,000  and 
By  3S88,  the  wholesale  price  of  co- 
had  fallen  to  between  $11,000  and 
$24,«J«h)  per  kilogram.  In  June  of  1990,  the 
DEA  announced  that  in  New  York  and  other 
major  cities  the  wholesale  price  of  cocaine  had 
risen.  Nationwide  the  price  range  had  moved 
to  between  $17,500  and  $26,000  a  kilo. 

This  rise  in  the  price  of  cocaine  has  been 
attributed  to  the  law  enforcement  crackdown, 
it  Is  too  early  to  determine  whether  this  price 
rise  is  a  short-term  disruption,  but  if  the  high¬ 
er  price  level  is  sustained  or  increased  over 
time,  it  would  be  welcome  news. 

It  is  also  worth  noting  that  the  observed 
rise  in  price  occurred  at  a  time  when  the  de¬ 
mand  for  tlie  drug  was  falling.  Had  demand 
remained  censtant,  the  price  increase  would 
have  been  even  greater. 

COCAINE  USE  HAS  STARTED  TO  FALL 

The  use  of  cocaine  continues  to  decline — 
down  72  percent  from  1985  according  to  the 
National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  (NIDA)  1990 
Household  Survey.  The  household  survey  data 
are  the  most  recent  of  several  indicators  to 
show  a  decline  in  drug  abuse  across  the  coun¬ 
try.  A  trend  that  had  been  threatening  the 
Nation  now  appears  to  be  reversing. 

Other  major  national  indicators  of  drug 
use— the  national  household  survey,  the  high 
school  senior  survey,  and  the  Drug  Abuse 
Warning  Network  (DA\W) — also  show  that 
drug  use'is  declining  among  the  general  popu¬ 
lation  in  this  country. 

In  addition  to  a  decline  in  cocaine  use,  the 
1990  national  household  survey  found  a  44 
percent  reduction  over  the  past  five  years  in 
reported  current  use  (defined  as  use  in  the 
previous  30  days)  of  any  illicit  drug— down 
from  an  estimated  23  million  users  in  1985 
to  12.9  million  in  1990.  The  estimated  number 
of  current  cocaine  users  fell  from  5.8  million 
in  1985  to  i.6  million  in  1990. 

Other  data  support  the  findings  of  the 
household  survey.  For  example,  the  percentage 
of  high  school  seniors  reporting  current  mari- 
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juana  use  has  been  falling  steadily  since  1973. 
Reported  cocaine  use  among  seniors  has  fallen 
steadily  since  1985.  While  there  are  limitations 
to  this  data  (e.g.,  the  sample  does  not  include 
adolescents  who  drop  out  of  school),  the  trend 
has  been  consistent.  In  a  survey  conducted  by 
the  Partnership  for  a  Drug-Free  America,  a 
similar  decline  was  observed.  The  accompany¬ 
ing  chart  compares  the  three  surveys. 

Since  the  third  quarter  of  1989,  there  has 
been  a  30  percent  decrease  in  cocaine-related, 
emergency  I'oom  admissions.  Data  on  these  ad¬ 
missions  (DAWN  data)  are  presented  in  the 
following  chart.' 

Local  statistics  show  similar  declines  in  drug 
use.  For  example,  individuals  arrested  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  have  been  tested  for  illicit 
substances  since  1984.  In  1984,  16  percent  of 
the  arrestees  tested  positive  for  cocaine.  By 
the  spring  of  1988,  cocaine  use  was  detected 

•The  DAWN  system  collects  data  on  the  number  of  drug-related 
medical  emergencies  and  deaths  from  a  sample  of  hospitals  and 
medical  examiners  across  the  countiy  DAWN  data  have  limita¬ 
tions,  but  it  is  possible  to  assemble  u  consistent  panel  cf  reporting 
facilities  end  examine  the  trends 


in  two-thirds  of  the  adults  arrested.  In  Sep¬ 
tember  1990,  the  figure  had  fallen  to  51  per¬ 
cent.  Although  not  a  national  indicator,  the 
D.C.  drug  testing  program  does  illustrate  that 
progress  is  being  made  in  a  population  often 
imssed  by  the  other  indicators. 

EXPANDING  AND  TARGETING 
PREVENTION  EFFORTS 

The  results  of  the  above  surveys  indicate 
that  fewer  .people  are  starting  to  use  drugs 
and  of  those  who  have  started,  more  are  stop¬ 
ping.  Drug  prevention  and  treatment  programs 
are  intended  to  maintain  these  gains,  and,  if 
possible,  accelerate  them.  Understanding  what 
constitutes  effective  prevention  is  expanding 
and  that  knowledge  is  being  incorporated  into 
the  Federal  programs. 

The  budget  proposes  an  increase  of  5  percent 
over  1991,  or  $73  million,  for  drug  prevention 
activities. 

Drug  prevention  programs  target  children 
and  adolescents,  seeking  to  prevent  the  onset 
of  substance  abuse  among  non-users,  encour- 
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age  current  users  to  quit,  and  discourage  cur¬ 
rent  users  from  progressing  to  more  dangerous 
practices  (e.g.,  from  experimentation  to  regular 
use  or  from  non-intravenous  to  intravenous 
use).  National  data  as  well  as  prevention  ex¬ 
periments  confirm  that  it  is  possible  to  change 
the  attitudes  and  behavior  of  individuals  with 
regard  to  drug  use. 

Although  it  is  tempting  to  say  that  drug  pre¬ 
vention  programs  are  solely  responsible  for  the 
reduced  drug  use  among  adolescents,  preven¬ 
tion  programs  are  probably  one  of  the  many 
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factors  that  contributed  to  the  fall  in  drug  vso. 
However,  recent  experiments  suggest  that  pre¬ 
vention  programs  can  make  a  difference.  The 
Midwestern  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  Research 
Project  and  the  RAND  Corporation’s  Project 
ALERT  have  shown  that  specific  prevention 
efforts  can  reduce  drug  use  relative  to  control 
groups. 

•  The  Midwestern  Project  involved  mass 
media  campaigns,  school-based  education, 
parent  education  and  organization,  com¬ 
munity  organization,  and  health  policy 


Table  B-3.  FTSDKIAL  DRUG  PREVENTION  SPENDING  INCREASES  BY 
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changes.  The  experiment  reduced  adoles¬ 
cent  use  of  cigarettes,  alcohol,  and  mari¬ 
juana. 

•  Project  ALERT,  a  school-based  program 
for  adolescents,  seeks  to  curb  drug  use  by 
motivating  young  people  to  resist  drugs 
and  helping  them  acquire  the  skills  to  do 
so.  Project  ALERT  reduced  the  use  of  ciga¬ 
rettes  and  marijuana  for  both  low-  and 
high-risk  students  and  was  equally  suc¬ 
cessful  in  schools  with  high  and  low  mi¬ 
nority  enrollments.* 

Results  of  these  kinds  of  efforts  have  been 
incorporated  into  Federal  prevention  efforts. 

•  The  Office  of  Substance  Abuse  Prevention 
in  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  finances  demonstration  projects 
that  coordinate  local  resources  (school, 
church,  business,  local  government,  and 
civic  groups)  into  comprehensive  preven¬ 
tion  systems  to  meet  the  needs  of  their 

"Phyllis  L.  Elllekson  nnd  Robert  M.  Bell,  “Drug  Prevention  in 
Junior  High:  A  Multi-Sito  Longitudinal  Test,"  Science,  volume  247, 
Moreh  18, 1990  (pp- 1285-1372). 


communities.  The  budget  proposes  to  in¬ 
crease  funding  for -community  partnership 
^ants  by  $15  million,  from  an  enacted 
level  of  $99  million  in  1991  to  $114  million 
in  1992. 

•  The  Department  of  Education’s  Drug  Free 
Schools  and  Communities  program  pro¬ 
vides  resources  for  establishing  drug  edu¬ 
cation  and  prevention  programs  in  the 
schools.  This  program  has  grown  dramati¬ 
cally  in  recent  years,  from  $354  million 
in  1989  to  $606  million  in  1991.  The  budg¬ 
et  proposes  to  increase  funding  by  4  per¬ 
cent  to  $632  million.  This  includes  $49.5 
million  ($25  million  over  1991)  for  emer¬ 
gency  grants  to  schools  hardest  hit  by 
drug  abuse. 

•  The  budget  proposes  to  increase  funding 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development’s  Drug  Elimination  Grants 
by  $15  million  or  10  percent,  from  an  en¬ 
acted  level  of  $150  million  to  $165  million 
in  1992.  The  purpose  of  the.se  grants  is 
to  help  provide  a  drug-free  environment 
for  the  residents  of  public  housing  by  de- 
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veloping  new  prevention  .programs  within 
the  projects  as  well  sa  improving  building 
security. 

Ch€mging  Attitude$  in  the  Workplace. — 

Just  as  the  attitudes  wd  behavior  of  adoles¬ 
cents  have  changed  in  the  high  schools,  com¬ 
prehensive  drug  workplace  pro^ams  appear  to 
be  having  an  effect  on  the  employed  popu¬ 
lation.  One  positive  indi^tion  is  that  more  em¬ 
ployers  are  addressing  the  issue  of  substance 
abuse.  Accordingoto  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta¬ 
tistics,  the  percehtege  of  employers  with  a  for¬ 
mal  substance  abuse  policy  grew  by  about  60 
percent  over  the  last  2  years. 

In  those  instances  where  drug  testing  is  a 
component  of  the  program,  a  quantitative 
measiure  is  available  to.  gauge  progress.  The 
Federal  Government  provides  examples  of  em¬ 
ployers  with  effective  workplace  programs.  The 
U.S.  military  reports  that  drug  testing  proce¬ 
dures  are  respcrisible  for  an  82  percent  decline 
in  drug-  use  from  1981  to  1989.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Transportation  (DOT)  witnessed  a 
steady  decline  in  the  percentage  of  samples 
testing  positive  for  illicit  drugs  from  0.9  per¬ 
cent  in  January  1988  to  0.4  percent  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1990. 

Again,  this  encouraging  news  must  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  reality  that  much  is  yet  to 
be  done,  both  in  the  public  and' private  sector. 
The  recent  alcohol-related  train  accident  dn 
Boston,  in.  which  several  people  were  injured, 
serves  as  a  reminder  of  the  continued  need 
for  workplace  substahte  abiise  policies. 

IMPROVING  AND  EXPANDING  DRUG 
TOEATMENT  PROGRAMS 

In  the  fall- of  1990,  the  Institute  cfMedicine 
(lOMl  released' one  of  the  most-compfehensive 


examinations  of  the  effectiveness  and  financing 
of  drag  -treatment,®  The  committee  that  pro¬ 
duced  that  re^rt  cited  four  specific  priorities 
for  public  financing: 

•  ending  delays  in  admissioh/treatment  ex¬ 
pansion; 

•  iniprovingjtreatment  quality; 

•  targeting  pregnant  women  and  young 
mothers;  and 

•  targeting  criminal  justice-based  treatment. 

For  1992,  $1.7  billion  is  allocated  for  drug 
treaihent  programs,  a  $156  million  increase 
over  1991.  jEach  of  the  four  treatment  prior¬ 
ities  is  addressed  in-the  budget  proposal. 

Ending  delayt  in  admission. — ^The  1992 
budget  proposes  an  additional  $99  million  to 
create  a  categorical  grant  for  the  purpose  of 
expanding  treatment  capacity.  In  addition,  a 
number  of  other  programs  and  initiatives,  as 
well  as  technical  assistance  to  the  States  to 
enable  them  to  improve  their  management  of 
treatment  resources,  will  be  continued.  If  the 
requested  resources  for  drug  treatment  are 
provided,  an  additional  40,000  people  would 
receive  services  in  1992. 

The  budget  proposes  to  increase  funding  for 
the  Department,  of  Veterans  Affairs  drug  treat¬ 
ment  programs  by  $39  million  to  expand  the 
treatment'  services  provided  to  the  Nation’s 
veterans. 

Imphoving  Ire'atmeni  quality.— Hhe  Ad¬ 
ministration  beiieve.s  thi't  a  National  Strategy 
to  reduce  the  demand  for  dp;g  use  must  simul- 

*Dcan  R,  GersUin  and  Henrick  J.  .Harwood  (eds.).  Treating  Drug 
Problems:  A  Sfwiy  of  tfit.Ev>itf:tis/n,  E/feeiiveness,  and  Financing  of 
Pubiir  nnd  PrkaU  Drug  T^xtn^nt  Systems,  National  Academy 
PreSs,  W0jhfc«rto.i,  b.C„  19C5. 
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taheoRsIy  expand  treatment  capacity  and  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  ajil  treatment.  Tlierefore, 
in  addition  to  creating  new  public  treatment 
slots,  the  budget  increases  funding  for  inves¬ 
tigation  into  the  nature  and  treatment  of  ad¬ 
dictive  disorders. 

Research  sponsored  fay  the  National  Insti¬ 
tute  on  Drug  Abuse  (NIDA)  has  found  that 
the  longer  drug  users  stay  vdth  a  treatment 
program,  the  higher  the  probability  that  they 
vidll  remain  drug-free. 

The  better  that  drug  users  are  matched  to 
a  particular  treatment  method,  the  higher  is 
the  probability  of  success  in  treatment.  For 
example,  NIDA  research  has  shown  that  psj'- 
chiatric  status  is  a  key  factor  for  matching 
drug  abuse  patients  to  treatment  programs,^ 

Drug  abuse  treatment  programs  should  be 
able  to  recognize  and  treat  those  who  suffer 
from  polyrdrug  abuse  (including  alcohol)  and 
mental  illness.  A-recent  NIDA-sponsored  study 
found  that  50  percent  of  all  individuals  suffer¬ 
ing  from  a  drug  disorder  (other  than  alcohol) 
also  suffer  from  at  least  one  mental  disorder.® 

HHS’s  Office  for  Treatment  Improvement 
(OTI)  will  continue  to  sponsor  research  and 
demonstration  ^ants  to  learn  more  about  the 
nature  and  treatment  of  addictive  disorders. 
The  budget  funds  several  promising  programs 
to  improve  the  quality  of  treatment; 

•  $56  million  for  medications  development, 
an  increase  of  $16  million  over  1991. 
NIDA  has  developed  a  unique  partnership 
among  government,  academic,  and  private 
sector  scientists  to  develop  new  medica¬ 
tions  for  the  treatment  of  drug  addiction. 
The  1992  proposal  will  allow  NIDA  to  ex¬ 
pand  its  capacity  to  test  these  drugs  by 
increasing  clinic  size  and  adding  addi¬ 
tional  testing  sites. 

‘Tho  NIDA'divcloped  Addiction  Severity  Index  demonstrates 
that  patients  with  low-severity  illness  do  equally  well  in  the  var¬ 
ious  types  of  treatment  programs.  However,  patients  with  mid-se¬ 
verity  psychiatric  problems  and  without  serioua  family  or  employ¬ 
ment  problems  can  bo  elTcctively  treated  in  outpatient  programs. 
And,  of  most  concern  for  tho  treatment  community,  patients  with 
severe  mental  illness— a  growing  subgroup  of  patienta— arc  par¬ 
ticularly  costly  to  treat  and  may  oven  worsen  in  normally  effectivo 
treatment  programs. 

•Ilcgior,  Darrel  A,  et  a/.,  “Comorbidity  of  Mental  Disorders  with 
Alcohol  and  Other  Drug  Abuse,"  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association.  November  21, 1990,  Vol.  264,  No.  19,  p.  2517. 


*  $87  million  for  treatment  improvement 
grants.  These  grants  will  financ8;the  Cam¬ 
pus  Project,  “treatment  campuses”  to  serve 
patients  with  statc-of-the-^  treatment 
methods  and  associated  social  services. 
This  will  sert'e  as  a  way  for  researchers 
and  practitioners  to  work  together  in  ex¬ 
ploring  new  treatment  methods. 

Drug  use  among  the  general  population  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  declining  according  .to  the  survey 
data  mentioned  above.  However,  the  same 
data  also  indicate  that  some  demographic 
subgroups  are  disproportionately  represented 
among  drug  users  (e.g.,  young  adults  age 
18-25),  and  among  those  still  using  drugs, 
there  are  some  groups  whose  drug  use  imposes 
a  greater  cost  oh  society  than  others.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  has  a  strong  incentive  to 
focus  on  two  sub-groups:  pregnant  women  and 
individuals  within  the  criminal  justice  system. 

Targeting  pregnant  women  and  their 
children. — Babies  who  have  been  exposed  to 
drugs  in  utero  are  likely  to  need  longer  periods 
of  hospitalization  after  birth.  As  these  children 
get  older,  they  can  suffer  from  hyperactivity, 
poor  attention  span,  and  other  learning  dis¬ 
abilities.  The  number  of  crack  babies  is  esti¬ 
mated.  to  be  1  to  2  percent  of  all  live  births, 
or  30,000  to  50,000  babies  annually,®  The  HHS 
Office  of  Inspector  General  estimated  that  the 
cost  for  hospital  delivery,  perinatal  care,  and 
foster  care  through  age  5  was  over  $55,000 
per  crack  baby.’  This  estimate  excludes  addi¬ 
tional  costs  for  developmental  intervention, 
education,  and  health  services  through  age  5 
to  prepare  the  child  for  school.  Tlie  Inspector 
General’s  report  estimated  that  if  these  ex¬ 
penses  were  included,  the  total  cost  cou)'’  tri¬ 
ple. 

In  the  budget,  funds  are  requested  for  addi¬ 
tional  outreach  and  treatment  for  pregnant 
women  and  their  children.  In  the  Alcohol, 
Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Administra¬ 
tion  block  grant,  10  percent  is  to  be  targeted 
to  women  with  drug  abuse  problems  out  of 
a  total  $512  million  requested  in  drug-related 
funds. 

•Douglas  Besharov,  “The  Children  of  Crack,"  Public  Welfare,  Fall 
1989,  pp.  6-11. 

’OlKco  of  Inspector  General,  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Crack  Babies,  February  1990. 
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In  addition,  $224  million  is  requested  to 
fund  outreach  programs  for  pregnant  women 
and  $10  million  for  the  Human  Development 
Seridces^  abandoned  infants  program. 

Targeting  individuals  withirf  the  crimi¬ 
nal  justice  $y$tem.-^k  number  of  studies 
have  established  the  link  between  drug  use 
and  crime.  In  the  spring  of  1989,  a  majority 
of  the  males  arrested' m  sixteen  U.S.  cities 
tested  positive  for  illicit  drug  use  according 
to  the -Department  of  Justice's  Drug  Use  Fore¬ 
casting  report.  In  ten-  of  the  cities,  a  majority 
tested  positive  for  cocaine  use. 

Focusing  on  individuals  within  the  criminal 
justice  system  makes  sense  for  two  reasons. 
First,  criminals  who  use  drugs  impose  greater 


costs  on  society  through  the  crimes  they  com¬ 
mit,  as  well  as  the  increased  burden  they  place 
on  the  criminal  justice  system.  Second,  drug 
lisers  who  are  on  probation  or  parole,  with 
the  threat  of  being  returned  to  prison  or  jail, 
have  an  added  incentive  to  stay  in  a  treatment 
program. 

Ihe  budget  proposes  t*>  expand  the  availabil¬ 
ity  of  treatment  pro^ains  in  the  Federal  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Prisons.  Funding  for  treatment  services 
will  increase  from  $10  million  in  1991  to  $22 
million  in  1992. 

The  Judiciary  will  request  $57  million  in 
1992  for  substance  abuse  treatment  and  HHS 
will  request  $17  million,  for  criminal  justice 
treatment  efforts. 


FIGHTING  CRIME 


Many  law  enforcement  officials  cite  the  rise 
in  drug  dealing  as  one  of  the  causes  for  in¬ 
creasing  violent  crime  across  the  country.  The 
falling  rate  of  drug  use  should  continue  to 
push  down  overall  crime  rates.  However,  crime 
rates  are  still  too  high — particularly  the' mur¬ 
der  rate.  In  the  first  6  months  of  1990,  the 
FBI  reported  that  the  murder  rate  rose  8  per¬ 
cent  nationwide.  Though  these  national  figures 
are  frightening  enough,  one  only  has  to  go  as 
far  as  the  morning  newspaper  to  find 
incidences  of  communities  touched  by  violent 
crime. 

A  fundamental  responsibility  of  government 
is  to  protect  citizens  and  their  property.  Ameri¬ 
cans  deserve  to  live  in  a  society  in  which  they 
are  safe  and  secure. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  1992  budget  in¬ 
creases  the  resources  available  for  continuing 
the  war  on  crime.  A  total  of  $14.8  billion  is 
requested  for  law  enforcement  activities,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  16  percent  over  1991.  These  figures 
include  some  of  the  drug  law  enforcement  pro¬ 
grams  discussed  above. 

The  enhancements  will  strengthen  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  criminal  justice  system  and  increase  the 
certainty  of  apprehension,  prosecution,  and 
punishment.  To  accomplish  this,  the  Adminis¬ 
tration’s  1992  strategy  for  fighting  crime  in¬ 
cludes  increased  funding  for  law  enforcement 
programs,  additional  U.S.  Attorneys,  and  in¬ 


creases  in  prison  staffing  and  bedspaces.  Fed¬ 
eral  agencies  will  be  participating  in  this  law 
enforcement  strategy  through  the  following: 

•  The  1992  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
(FBI)  budget  \vill  grow  by  19  percent  over 
1991,  from  $1,693  million  to  $2,021  mil¬ 
lion.  This  growth  will  spread  additional 
crime-fighting  resources  to  most  of  the 
FBI’s  enforcement  programs.  Additional 
resources  are  requested  to  address  the  es¬ 
calation  in  Asian  organized  crime  activity 
and  to  combat  Mexican  and  Colombian 
drug  trafficking  groups.  Over  $64  million 
of  the  Bureau’s  $328  million  1992  increase 
address  national  security  programs— 185 
agents  are  being  added  in  this  enforce¬ 
ment  area.  Funds  are  also  included  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  p-.jcess  of  automating  finger¬ 
print  identification  nationwide.  Once  in 
place,  as  many  as  29,000  fugitives  can  be 
readily  identified  by  law  enforcement  offi¬ 
cers. 

•  The  FBI  budget  also  requests  171  agents 
for  white  collar  crime  programs.  This  en¬ 
forcement  area  will  experience  the  great¬ 
est  growth  r.ate  in  1992,  increasing  by  $30 
million.  Savings  and  loan  failure  investiga¬ 
tions,  HUD  and  bankruptcy  fraud,  and 
public  corruption  criminal  activity  all  re¬ 
quire  more  1992  enforcement  resources. 
Bank  fraud  and  embezzlement  funding  ac- 
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count  for  55  percent  of  the  increased  re¬ 
sources.  In  1990,  the  FBI  was  responsible 
for  over  2,200  savings  and  loan  fraud  con¬ 
victions  and  the  recovery  of  over  $500  mil¬ 
lion  in  restitution  settlements. 

•  For  1992,  the  request  for  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  (INS)  rep¬ 
resents  an  increase  of  14  percent  over 
1991,  from  $887  million  to  $1,008  million 
in  1992.  These  additional  resources  will 
increase  staffing  and  bedspace  at  INS  de¬ 
tention  facilities  for  criminal  aliens. 
Crimes  committed  by  aliens  are  rising  dis¬ 
proportionately  in  relation  to  the  general 
population  and  include  more  violent  and 
drug-related  crimes.  Funding  is  also  pro¬ 
vided  to  increase  the  presence  of  the  Bor¬ 
der  Patrol  on  the  Southwest  border. 

•  To  increase  the  certainty  that  criminals 
are  held  accountable  for  their  offenses, 
$779  million  is  requested  for  the  U.S.  At¬ 
torneys,  an  increase  of  $104  million  or  15 
percent  over  1991,  These  resources  will  en¬ 
able  the  attorneys  to  prosecute  more  vio¬ 
lent  crimes,  weapons  offenses  and  drug 
cases.  The  attorneys  also  vvill  concentrate 
on  the  prosecution  of  financial  institution 
fraud,  white  collar  crime,  and  debt  collec¬ 
tion.  New  resources  for  affirmative  civil 
litigation  will  permit  the  attomey.s  to 
begin  more  aggressive  prosecution  of 
fraud,  returning  more  dollars  to  the  Treas¬ 
ury. 

•  If  offenders  are  going  to  be  held  account¬ 
able  for  their  crimes,  more  space  is  needed 
in  the  prisons.  The  budget  provides  over 
$350  million  for  new  prison  construction, 
providing  an  additional  3,600  bedspaces  by 
1996.  To  run  the  current  program  and  to 
staff  the  new  prisons  as  they  come  on  line 
a  total  of  $2.2  billion  is  requested  for  the 


Bureau  of  Prisons,  an  increase  of  27  per¬ 
cent  over  1991, 

•  The  request  for  the  Judiciary  represents 
a  25  percent  increase  over  1991,  from  $2.0 
billion  to  $2.6  billion  in  1992.  These  funds 
will  support  85  new  judgeships  recently 
authorized  by  Congress  to  address  the  in¬ 
creased  backlog  of  criminal  cases. 

•  The  budget  proposes  a  20  percent  increase 
for  the  U.S.  Marshals  Service,  from  $290 
million  in  1991  to  $347  million.  These  re¬ 
sources  will  support  additional  deputy 
U.S.  Marshals  for  the  protection  of  the  ad¬ 
ditional  judges  provided  in  the  Federal 
Judgeship  Act,  expanded  witness  protec¬ 
tion  efforts,  and  the  guarding  of  prisoners. 

Strengthening  Criminal  Statutes. — Con¬ 
tinuing  the  fight  against  crime  is  more  than 
just  a  question  of  resources.  In  addition  to  ex¬ 
panding  the  criminal  justice  system,  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  remains  committed  to  strengthen¬ 
ing  current  laws.  This  includes  increasing  pen¬ 
alties,  eliminating  repetitive  delays  in  carrying 
out  judicial  sentencing,  and  allowing  the  use 
of  evidence  obtained  in  good  faith  by  law  en¬ 
forcement  officers. 

This  fight  also  is  the  responsibility  of  gov¬ 
ernments  at  all  levels.  For  example,  each  Na¬ 
tional  Drug  Control  Strategy  has  rec¬ 
ommended  tough  anti-drug  legislation  for  the 
States  to  adopt.  Although  many  States  have 
adopted  much  useful  legislation,  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  all  States  do  so. 

Those  who  commit  crimes  should  and  must 
be  held  accountable  for  their  actions  if  citizens 
and  their  property  are  to  be  protected.  This 
requires  the  sustained  cooperative  commit¬ 
ment  of  all  law  enforcement  officials— Federal, 
State,  and  local— in  all  aspects  of  the  criminal 
justice  system. 
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LABORATORIES 


Part  Two-145 


This  section  of  the  budget  has  not  been  extracted 
for  reprinting  within.  It  may  be  referred  to  on  pages 
Part  Two-145  through  Part  Two-177  of  the  "Budget  of 
the  United  States  Government. 


V.B.  ENDING  THE  SCOURGE  OP  DRUGS  AND  CRIME 


Part  Two-133 


Table  B-5.  FEDERAL  SPENDING  WOULD  INCREASE  BY  $2.1  BILLION 

TO  FIGHT  CRIME 

IBudget  authonty;  dollar  amounts  in  millions) 


Actual 

1992 

Request 

1991-92 

1989 

1991 

Dollar 

change 

Percent 

change 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation . . 

1,439 

1,693 

2,021 

4328 

+19 

Bureau  of  Prisons  . . . 

1,542 

1,738 

2,205 

+467 

+27 

U.S.  Attorneys . 

460 

675 

779 

+104 

+15 

Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service . 

822 

837 

1,008 

+121 

+14 

Drug  Enforcement  Administration . 

534 

694 

748 

+54 

+8 

U.S.  Marshals  . . 

205 

290 

347 

+57 

+20 

Organized  Crime  Task  Forces . 

— 

335 

402 

+67 

+20 

Judiciary  . . . . . . . 

1,476 

2,046 

2,551 

+505 

+25 

Other . 

2,944 

4,431 

4,781 

+350 

+8 

Total . . . 

9,422 

12,789 

14,842 

+2,053 

+16 

VII.  PRESERVING  NATIONAL 
SECURITY  AND  ADVANCING 
AMERICA’S  INTERESTS  ABROAD 


Part  Two- 179 
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VH.  INTRODUCTION 


The  budget  requests  $290.8  billion  in  budget 
authority  and  $295.2  billion  in  outlays  for  Na¬ 
tional  Defense  (050),  and  $35.7  billion  in  budg¬ 
et  authority  and  $17.8  billion  in  outlays  for 
International  Affairs  (150)  in  1992.  These  lev¬ 
els  are  consistent  with  the  Budget  Enforce¬ 
ment  Act  which  provides  separate  caps  for 
these  functions  in  1992  and  1993.  The  purpose 
of  this  request  is  to  provide  for  programs  that 
preserve  the  Nation’s  security — through  dip¬ 
lomatic,  political,  and  military  means;  through 
advancing  the  U.S.  agenda  on  economic  and 


trade  issues;  and  through  advancing  the  cause 
of  democracy,  human  rights,  international  co¬ 
operation  and  the  rule  of  law. 

The  defense  budget  request  does  not  reflect 
the  full  incremental  costs  of  Operation  Desert 
Shield  which  includes  Desert  Storm.  When 
costs  can  be  more  reliably  determined,  a  sup¬ 
plemental  request  will  be  submitted  formally. 
In  the  interim,  Desert  Shield  placeholder 
amounts  are  included  in  Govemmentwide  al¬ 
lowances. 


Table  VII-1.  FUNDING  SUMMARY  FOR  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS 

(In  billions  of  dollars) 


National  Defense  (050): 

Budget  Authority . . . 

Outlays . 

Department  of  Defense-Military  (051): 

Budget  Authority  . . . 

Outlays . 

International  Affairs  (150): 

Budget  Authority . 

Outlays . 

Total: 

Budget  Authority  . 

Outlays . 

Memorandum 

Desert  Shield  placeholder  amounts  included  in  Gov¬ 
emmentwide  allowances  (929) . 

Appropriation' . 

Offsetting  receipts . . . 

Net  Budget  Authority  . 

Net  Outlays . 


1990 

Estimate 

Actual 

,1991 

1992 

1993 

303.3 

285.6 

290.8 

■  290.9 

299.3 

298.9 

295.2 

292.0 

(293.0) 

(273.0) 

(278.3) 

(277.9) 

(289.8) 

(287.5) 

(283.0) 

(279.1) 

18.8 

19.8 

35.7 

21.8 

13.8 

17.0 

17.8 

18.3 

322.1 

305.4 

326.5 

312.7 

313.1 

315.9 

313.0 

310.3 

29.0 

15.0 

14.0 

8.2 

4.6 

0.8 

'  Does  not  include  $1.0  billion  already  appropriated  by  the  Congress  in  1991. 
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CONTEXT 


The  events  of  last  year  were  both  encourag¬ 
ing  and  disturbing.  There  was  German  unifica¬ 
tion,  and  rapid  economic  and  political  reform 
in  Eastern  Europe,  but  also  deep  uncertainty 
and  instability  within  the  Soviet  Union.  There 
was  close  cooperation  among  our  allies  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  crisis,  but  disarray  among  them 
in  trade  negotiations  resulting  in  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  Uruguay  Round.  There  was  a  res¬ 
toration  of  democracy  in  Panama  and  Nica¬ 
ragua,  but  a  setback  for  democracy  in 
Suriname.  There  was  a  movement  toward  eco¬ 
nomic  reform  in  Latin  America  as  evidenced 
by  U.S.  and  Mexican  free  trade  negotiations 
and  by  the  Enterprise  for  the  Americans  Ini¬ 
tiative,  but  the  persistence  of  trade  restrictions 
in  many  countries.  There  were  reduced  mili¬ 
tary  tensions  with  the  Soviet  Union  but  also 
the  need  for  massive  U.S.  force  deployments, 
the  most  rapid  large-scale  deployment  since 
World  War  II.  As  this  budget  goes  to  press, 
war  has  begun. 

Against  this  background,  there  are  both  op¬ 
portunities  for  action  and  problems  to  be  ad¬ 


dressed.  Because  of  the  reduced  threat  of  a 
major  war  with  the  Soviet  Union,  plans  can 
proceed  for  a  significant  reduction  in  military 
force  structure — of  about  25  percent  by  1995. 
But,  as  recent  events  in  the  Mideast  show, 
necessary  military  capabilities  must  be  main¬ 
tained,  and  selectively  strengthened  and  re¬ 
structured  to  respond  to  regional  conflicts  and 
to  outlaw  and  terrorist  regimes.  Moreover, 
force  planning  must  take  into  account  that  the 
Soviet  Union  continues  to  possess  formidable 
military  power  including  massive  strategic  nu¬ 
clear  capabilities. 

International  affairs  programs  v/ill  reinforce 
the  movement  toward  democracy  and  free  mar¬ 
kets  and  support  efforts  to  protect  new  and 
existing  democracies  froiii  threats  to  their  se¬ 
curity.  This  re.-prires  the  full  range  of  assist¬ 
ance  tools,  from  development  assistance  to  bal¬ 
ance  of  payments  support  to  military  assist¬ 
ance.  To  tailor  assistance  to  individual  country 
situations  and  to  be  able  to  respond  to  unfold¬ 
ing  events,  flexibility  must  be  an  essential  fea¬ 
ture  of  assistance  programs. 
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VIIA.  PRESERVING  NATIONAL  SECURITY 


The  security  objectives  of  the  U.S.  remain 
unchanged.  U.S.  military  forces  must  deter  ag¬ 
gression  and  protect  American  citizens  around 
the  globe.  They  must  be  able  to  repel  or  defeat 
military  attacks  that  threaten  vital  U.S.  inter¬ 
ests.  The  reduced  threat  of  a  major  war  vrith 
the  Soviet  Union  presents  the  opportunity  to 
reduce  and  restructure  military  forces.  Never¬ 
theless,  combat-ready  forces  must  be  main¬ 
tained  and  equipped  with  modem  equipment 
to  respond  to  continuing  threats.  It  is  also  in 
the  U.S.  interest  to  pursue  verifiable  strategic 
and  conventional  arms  reduction  agreements, 
to  prevent  the  transfer  of  technologies  with 
military  applications  to  potential  adversaries, 
and  to  continue  to  meet  the  challenge  of  reduc¬ 
ing  the  flow  of  illegal  drugs  into  the  U.S. 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE  BUDGET 

Table  A-1  shows  the  budget  authority  and 
outlays  through  1993  for  the  three  national 
defense  subfunctions:  military  functions  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  atomic  energy  defense 


activities,  and  defense-related  activities  of 
other  agencies.  . 

Currently  planned  1991-1995  defense  budg¬ 
et  levels  are  compared  in  Table  A-2  with  last 
January’s  budget  and  with  the  July  1990 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  baseline  (no  real 
growth).  The  table  shows  that  the  1991-1995 
levels  are  $130  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$97  billion  in  outlays  below  last  year’s  budget, 
and  $238  billion  in  budget  authority  and  $182 
billion  in  outlays  below  the  July  Gramm-Rud¬ 
man-Hollings  baseline. 

Department  of  Defense — ^Military 

The  budget  requests  $278.3  billion  for  budg¬ 
et  authority  and  $283.0  billion  for  outlays  in 
1992  for  the  military  functions  of  DOD.  The 
1992  program  for  Defense  is  12  percent  below 
the  1990  program  in  real  terms,  after  inflation, 
and  24  percent  below  the  1985  level.  The  budg¬ 
et  includes  proposed  rescissions  of  $3.4  billion 
in  1991,  reflecting  proposed  program  termi¬ 
nations  in  1992  and  elimination  of  low-priority 


Table  A-1.  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

(In  billions  of  dollars) 


1990 

Estimate 

Actual 

1991 

1992 

1993 

Budget  Authority; 

Department  of  Defense-Military  . 

Operations . . . 

Investment  . . 

Atomic  Energy  Defense  Activities . 

Defense-Related  Activities . 

293.0 

(172.7) 

(120.3) 

9.7 

0.6 

273.0 

(170.7) 

(102.3) 

11.6 

1.1 

278.3 

(170.1) 

(108.2) 
11.8 

0.8 

277.9 

(167.2) 

(110.7) 

12.2 

0.8 

Total  Budget  Authority  (excluding  Desert 
Shield) . 

303.3 

285.6 

290.8 

290.9 

Outlays; 

Department  of  Defense-Military  . 

Operations . 

Investment  . . . 

Atomic  Energy  Defense  Activities . 

Defense-Related  Activities . 

289.8 

(169.9) 

(115.9) 

9.0 

0.6 

287.5 

(170.8) 

(116.7) 

10.5 

0.9 

283.0 

(167.2) 

(115.8) 

11.4 

0.8 

279.1 

(166.6) 

(112.5) 

12.1 

0.8 

Total  Outlays  (excluding  Desert  Shield) . 

299.3 

298.9 

295.2 

292.0 

Part  Two-183 
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arlive  and -reserve  military  personnel  and 
forces. 


Table  A-2.  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  FUNCTION  (050) 

Gn  billions  of  dollars) 


1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1991-1995 

Total 

January  1990  Budget: 

Budget  Authority . 

Outlays  . . . 

306.9 

303.3 

312.5 

309.2 

317.6 

311.9 

321.6 

315.7 

326.7 

318.6 

1,584 

1,559 

July  1990  G'R-H  Baseline  (no  real 
growth): 

Budget  Authority . . 

Outlays  . 

314.2 

306.8 

326.7 

317.6 

339.0 

326.8 

350.6 

342.2 

361.6 

350.0 

1,692 

1,643 

February  1991  Budget:* 

Budget  Authority . 

Outlays  . 

285.6 

298.9 

290.8 

295.2 

290.9 

292.0 

291.9 

286.7 

295.1 

288.6 

1,454 

1,461 

February  1991  Reductions  from: 
January  1990  Budget:  * 

Budget  Authority . 

Outlays . . . . . 

-21.3 

—4.4 

-21.7 

-14.0 

-26.6 

-19.9 

-29.7 

-29.0 

-30,6 

-30.0 

-130 

-97 

July  1990  G-R-H  Baseline:  * 

Budget  Authority . 

Outlays . 

-28.6 

-7.9 

-35.9 

-22.4 

-48.1 

-34.8 

-58.7 

-55.5 

-66.5 

-61.4 

-238 

-182 

•Excludes  eflecta  of  Desert  Shield, 
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Table  A-3.  SUMMARY  OF  ACTIVE  AND  RESERVE  MILITARY  PERSONNEL 

AND  FORCES 

1990 

Actual 

1991 

Estimate 

1992 

1993 

1  Milstaiy  Penioiinel  (in  thousands):  I 

Active . 

2,069 

1,974 

1,886 

1,795 

Anny . . . 

751 

702 

660 

618 

Navy . . 

5S3 

570 

551 

536 

Air  Force . 

539 

509 

487 

458 

Marine  Corps  . . . . 

197 

194 

188 

182 

Guard  and  Reserve . . . 

1,128 

1,176 

1,068 

989 

Army . 

736 

776 

694 

621 

Navy . 

149 

153 

135 

127 

Air  Force . . . . . 

198 

203 

199 

202 

Marine  Corps . 

45 

44 

41 

39 

Strategic  Forces: 

Intercontinental  and  Fleet  Ballistic  Missiles: 

Peacekeeper . . . 

50 

50 

50 

50 

Mimiteman . 

950 

950 

875 

800 

Poseidon-Trident . 

608 

640 

568 

496 

Strategic  Bomber  Wings . 

13 

.  12 

11 

10 

General  Purpose  Forces: 

Land  Forces  (Active/Reserve); 

Aimy  Divisions . 

18/10 

16/10 

16/9 

14/8 

Marine  Divisions  . 

3/1 

3/1 

3/1 

3/1 

Naval  Forces  (total): 

Total  Naval  Vessels . . . 

545 

528 

477 

464 

Aircraft  Carriers  (Deployable) . . . 

13 

12 

13 

13 

Battleships  . 

4 

— 

— 

Other  M^jor  Surface  Combatants  . 

199 

187 

151 

144 

Nuclear  Attack  Submarines . 

93 

87 

88 

90 

Amphibious  Assault  Ships . 

63 

65 

62 

58 

Sealift  Fleet  . 

70 

70 

70 

70 

Air  Forces  (Active/Rescrve): 

Air  Force  Fighter  Wings  (equivalent)  . . 

24/12 

22/12 

17/12 

16/11 

Navy  Carrier  Air  Wings . 

13/2 

12/2 

12/2 

11/2 

Marine  Corps  Wings  . 

3/1 

3/1 

3/1 

3/1 

Air  Force  Conventional  B-52  Squadrons  . 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Strategic  Airlift  Squadrons . . . 

21/5 

21/5 

21/7 

20/8 

PRIORITIES 


This  year’s  budget  reflects  the  following  pri¬ 
orities. 

IMPLEMENT  ARMS  CONTROL  WHILE 
MAINTAINING  STRATEGIC  DETER- 
BENCE 

Operations 

Strategic  Forces, — Deployed  forces  will 
continue  to  form  a  triad  of  land-based,  sea- 
based,  and  air  offensive  .systems,  and  will  also 


include  air  defense  interceptors.  Retirement  of 
the  Minuteman  II  force  will  begin  in  1992; 
the  Minuteman  III  and  Peacekeeper  missiles 
will  be  maintained.  Retirements  of  submarines 
with  the  aging  Poseidon  (C-3)  missile  are  to 
be  accelerated.  Over  the  course  of  the  1990s, 
the  strategic  submarine  inventory  will  shrink 
from  its  current  mix  of  34  Poseidon  and  Tri¬ 
dent  boats  to  a  force  of  18  Trident  submarines 
carrying  Trident  I  (G-4)  and  Trident  II  (D-5) 
missiles.  The  total  bomber  force  will  decrease 
from  291  at  the  end  of  1990  to  234  by  the 
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end  of  1932,  as  B-52s  are  retired  and  FB-llls 
are  transferred  to  the  tactical  force. 

Investment 

Strategic  Retaliatory  System*.— Mod¬ 
ernization  of  the  three  major  components  of 
strategic  retaliatory  forces  will  continue  in 
1992.  The  budget  requests  funds  to  procure 
four  B-2  (Stealth)  bombers  and  115  Advanced 
Cruise  Missiles.  Development  of  the  Small 
Intercontinental  Ballistic  Missile  continues, 
and  Rail-garrison  Peacekeeper  development 
will  continue  and  provide  a  missile  flight  test. 
The  budget  requests  funds  for  28  D-5  missiles. 
No  additional  Trident  submarines  will  be  built 
beyond  the  18th  boat  approved  in  the  1991 
budget. 

Strategic  Defense:  Global  Protection 
Against  Limited  Strikes, — In  1992  the  Stra¬ 
tegic  Defense  Initiative  (SDl)  will  be  reori¬ 
ented  to  reflect  the  changing  nature  of  ballis¬ 
tic-missile  threats  emerging  in  the  post-Cold 
War  era.  These  threats  arise  primarily  from 
two  sources.  First,  proliferation  of  advanced 
technologies  to  hostile  or  unstable  regimes 
could  enable  these  states  to  acquire  ballistic 
missiles  of  increasing  range— possibly  armed 
with  nuclear,  chemical,  or  biological  weapons. 
Second,  there  is  increased  concern  regarding 
the  unauthorized  or  accidental  launch  of  ballis¬ 
tic  missiles.  The  objective  of  the  new  approach 
is  to  provide  protection  to  U.S.  territory,  U.S. 
forces  deployed  abroad,  and  U.S.  friends  and 
allies  from  limited  ballistic-missile  strikes — 
whether  accidental,  unauthorized,  or  from  a 
third  country.  Because  this  defensive  concept 
stresses  protection  against  ballistic  missile 
throats  irrespective  of  their  source,  it  is  called 
Global  Protection  Against  Limited  Strikes 
(GPALS).  The  objective  of  global  protection 
could  be  met  with  a  defensive  system  less  than 
half  the  size  of  a  system  designed  to  achieve 
the  earlier  “Phase  I”  objective  of  deterring  a 
massive  Soviet  attack.  Also,  GPALS  would 
allow  for  significant  budgetary  savings  (20  per¬ 
cent  for  the  next  six  years  compared  to  levels 
in  the  earlier  plan),  in  1992,  $4.6  billion  is 
requested  for  SDL 

Arms  Control  Implementation.— lihe 
budget  request  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
includes  nearly  $480  million  in  1992  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  and  implement  arms  control  agree¬ 


ments.  These  funds  are  needed  to  implement 
the  Intermediate-range  Nuclear  Force  (INF) 
and  Nuclear  Testing  Treaties.  Funds  are  also 
requested  to  support  implementation  of  re¬ 
cently  concluded  agreements  on  Conventional 
Forces  in  Europe  (CFE),  and  Chemical  Weap¬ 
ons  (CW),  as  well  as  the  Strategic  Arms  Re¬ 
duction  (START)  agreement  which  may  be  con¬ 
cluded  in  1991.  Activities  to  be  funded  include: 
on-site  monitoring;  escorting  of  foreign  inspec¬ 
tors;  destruction,  modification,  and  relocation 
of  military  equipment;  and  research  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  implementation  techniques.  These 
figures  do  not  include  a  separate,  classified 
amount  for  intelligence  activities  related  to 
arms  control  implementation. 

ADAPT  CONVENTIONAL  FORCES  TO 
1990’s  THREATS 

Operations 

Military  Personnel. — Personnel  levels  in 
both  the  active  and  reserve  forces  will  decline 
as  U.S.  forces  are  reshaped  for  a  changed  secu¬ 
rity  environment.  Recent  changes  permit  a 
smaller  military,  but  one  that  continues  to  be 
highly  trained  and  motivated.  U.S,  forces  will 
have  the  versatility  to  respond  rapidly  to  crises 
throughout  the  world.  Active  military  end- 
strength  will  decline  by  13  percent  from 
2,069,000  in  1990  to  1,795,000  in  1993.  By 
1996,  force  levels  are  projected  to  be  20  per¬ 
cent  below  1990  levels.  Reserve  and  Guard 
personnel  levels  will  decline  by  12  percent, 
from  1,128,000  in  1990  to  989,000  in  1993. 
By  1996,  reserve  forces  are  projected  to  be  20 
percent  below'  1990  levels. 

General  Purpose  Forces. — In  adapting 
general  purpose  forces  to  the  threats  oi  the 
1990s,  force  levels  can  be  reduced  by  about 
25  percent  by  1995.  Major  changes  in  force 
structure  proposed  through  1993  are: 

•  Land  forces  at  the  end  of  1993  will  include 
17  active  (14  Army  and  3  Marine)  and 
9  reserve  (8  Army  and  1  Marine)  divisions. 
This  reflects  a  reduction  of  4  active  divi¬ 
sions  and  2  reserve  divisions  from  force 
levels  at  the  end  of  1990. 

•  Naval  forces  at  the  end  of  1993  will  in¬ 
clude  13  deployable  carrier  battle  groups 
and  11  active  carrier  air  wings  (a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  2  air  wings  from  1990  levels)  and 
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two  reserve  wings.  All  four  battleships, 
older  attack  submarines  and  amphibious 
warfare  ships  will  be  deactivated.  The 
total  number  of  naval  vessels  will  decline 
from'  545  at  the  end  of  1990  to  464  at 
the  end  of  1993. 

•  Air  Forces  at  the  end  of  1993  will  include 
16  active  and  11  reserve  Air  Force  fighter 
wing  equivalents  (about  3,300  total  fighter 
and  attack  aircraft),  2  B-52  squadrons 
dedicated  to  the  delivery  of  conventional 
weapons  (about  40  total  aircraft),  and  28 
strategic  airlift  squadrons  (391  total  C-5 
and  C~141  aircraft)  to  provide  interconti¬ 
nental  airlift.  This  is  a  reduction  of  more 
than  8  fighter  wing  equivalents  (active 
and  reserve)  from  the  1990  level. 

Investment 

Conventional  Systems.— The  Army’s  major 
modernization  program  that  began  in  the  early 
1980s  is  drawing  to  a  close.  However,  develop¬ 
ment  continues  on  the  Light  Helicopter,  for¬ 
ward  area  air  defense  systems,  and  armored 
vehicles. 

To  provide  essential  near-term  moderniza¬ 
tion  of  naval  forces,  the  budget  provides  for 
procurement  in  1992  of  1  SSN-21  nuclear-pow¬ 
ered  attack  submarine,  5  Aegi.s  radar-equipped 
destroyers,  36  F/A-18  fighters,  and  several 
types  of  tactical  missiles.  Development  begins 
on  an  advanced  version  of  the  F/A-18  and  con¬ 
tinues  on  the  Advanced  Air-to-Air  Missile. 

Modernization  of  the  tactical  Air  Force  con¬ 
tinues  with  procurement  in  1992  of  48  F-16 
fighters,  8  C-130  and  6  C-17  transport  air¬ 
craft,  and  1,000  Advanced  Medium  Range  Air- 
to-Air  Missiles.  The  next  generation  air  superi¬ 
ority  fighter—the  Advanced  Tactical  Fighter— 
continues  in  development. 

Several  systems  will  be,  or  recently  have 
been,  terminated,  with  savings  of  $10  billion 
in  1992  compared  with  previously  planned 
amounts.  These  terminations  include  the  Navy 
version  of  the  Advr  'ictical  Fighter,  the 
P-7  anti-submarin  ircraft,  the  F-14D 

remanufacturing  p  <Jo  the  Lance  follow-on 
missile,  the  Tacit  Rain  ow  drone,  the  Bradley 
fighting  vehicle,  binary  chemical  munitions, 
the  155mm  nuclear  artillery  round,  and  the 
A~12  aircraft  (see  Table  B-2  in  Chapter  1X.B). 


As  a  consequence  of  the  decision  to  termi¬ 
nate  the  A-12  program  for  default,.$0.5  billion 
of  unobligated  1991  funds  will  be  used  to  pur¬ 
sue  development  of  medium  attack  aircraft  al¬ 
ternatives.  Funding  is  also  included  in  the 
1993  and  outyear  A-12/AX  program  line  pend¬ 
ing  an  evaluation  of  alternatives. 

MAINTAIN  A  STRONG  TECHNOLOGY 
BASE 

For  1992,  the  budget  proposes  $3.9  billion 
in  budget  authority  for  technology-base  pro¬ 
grams  (basic  and  applied  research).  This  is  an 
increase  of  $0.5  billion  over  the  1990  level. 
These  programs  provide  options  for  future  de¬ 
fense  systems  and  help  to  avoid  technological 
surprise  from  potential  adversaries. 

Funds  are  invested  for  work  in  computer 
science  and  electronics,  biomedical  sciences, 
geophysics,  meteorology,  chemistry,  physics 
and  engineering  methods.  Areas  of  emphasis 
within  the  technology  base  include  parallel 
computers  to  increase  dramatically  com¬ 
putation  speed  and  new  materials  for  elec¬ 
tronics,  gas  turbine  engines  and  airframe  com¬ 
ponents. 

In  addition  to  basic  and  applied  research, 
the  budget  provides  $2.2  billion  in  1992  for 
demonstration  of  devices  with  potential  mili¬ 
tary  application.  Examples  are  development  of 
advanced  electronics  devices  through  SEMA- 
TECH,  the  industry  semiconductor  consortium, 
the  integrated  high  performance  turbine  en¬ 
gine  progi'am,  and  the  unmanned  underseas 
vehicle  program. 

IMPROVE  MANAGEMENT  AND 
REDUCE  OVERHEAD 

Defense  Management  Report. — As  a  fol¬ 
low-on  to  the  proposals  in  last  year’s  Defense 
Management  Report,  additional  management 
initiatives  are  being  proposed  in  the  1992 
budget.  These  new  initiatives  will  result  in 
savings  of  nearly  $0.7  billion  in  1992,  growing 
to  $2.9  billion  by  1996  and  reductions  in  civil¬ 
ian  and  military  personnel  of  8,600  and  19,000 
respectively  by  1997  These  and  last  year’s  pro¬ 
posals  are  projected  to  save  over  $72  billion 
during  the  1991-1997  period.  These  savings 
will  help  DOD  to  maintain  needed  military  ca¬ 
pabilities  within  constrained  resources.  De- 
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fense  management  reforms  are  included  in  the 
Management  by  Objectives,  Program. 

The  1992  initiatives  include  functional  con¬ 
solidation  and  streamlining  of  activities  such 
as  supply  depots,  inventory  control  points,  re¬ 
search  and  development  laboratories,  mainte¬ 
nance  facilities,  and  finance  and  accoimting  op¬ 
erations.  Efforts  continuing  from  last  year’s 
management  review  include:  improved  man¬ 
agement  of  logistics  operations,  especially  sup¬ 
ply  and  transportation  systems;  consolidation 
of  contract  administration  functions;  consolida¬ 
tion  of  commissary  operations;  reductions  in 
consulting  costs;  and  implementation  of  a  cor¬ 
porate  management  information  systcni. 

The  budget  includes  a  proposal  to  create  the 
Defense  Business  Operations  Fund  (DBOF),  a 
revolving  fund,  from  which  customers  would 
purchase  supplies,  maintenance,  accounting, 
ADP  services  and  other  support.  All  costs  in¬ 
cluding  pay,  procurement,  and  construction  for 
support  activities  are  to  be  included  in  the 
fund.  The  goal  is  to  highlight  the  full  costs 
of  support  activities  and  allow  operating  units 
to  determine  the  supplies  and  services  that 
are  needed  for  specific  activities  to  be  under¬ 
taken.  This  fundamental  change  in  Defense’s 
financial  management  system  will  lead  to  long¬ 
term  savings. 

Civilian  Personnel. — Decreases  in  the  size 
of  the  civilian  workforce  reflect  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  defense  management  reforms  as  well 
as  the  smaller  force  structure.  By  1992,  total 
civilian  end-strength  will  fall  11  percent  from 
its  high  point  in  1987,  about  the  same  percent¬ 
age  as  for  active-duty  military  personnel. 
These  decreases  have  resulted  largely  from  a 
civilian  hiring  freeze  instituted  in  January 

1990.  By  1993,  the  civilian  workforce  will  total 
976,000,  falling  below  one  million  for  the  first 
time  since  1980.  By  1996,  the  civilian  person¬ 
nel  level  is  projected  to  be  14  percent  below 
the  1990  level. 

Base  Closures, — ^The  budget  requests  $634 
million  for  continued  implementation  of  the 
Base  Closure  and  Realignment  Act  approved 
by  the  Congress  in  1989.  An  amount  of  $998 
million  was  enacted  for  these  purposes  in 

1991.  These  funds  provide  for  the  construction 
of  facilities  and  other  one-time  implementation 
costs  at  military  installations  to  accommodate 


the  transfer  of  activities  from  bases  that  will 
be  closed  or  realigned. 

The  budget  requests  $100  million  in  1992 
for  the  initial  costs  of  facilities  and  other  re¬ 
alignment  and  closure  actions  which  will  be 
announced  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on 
April  15,  1991,  as  authorized  by  the  Base  Clo¬ 
sure  and  Realignment  Act  of  1990.  The  addi¬ 
tional  realignment  and  closure  actions  stem 
from  the  force  structure  and  program  reduc¬ 
tions  required  to  meet  the  defense  budget  lev¬ 
els  in  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act.  The  spe¬ 
cific  bases  have  not  been  identified,  but  sav¬ 
ings  of  $150  million  in  1992  and  $735  million 
in  1993  are  included  in  the  legislative  contin¬ 
gency  account  in  anticipation  of  Congressional 
approval. 

DESERT  SHIELD 

The  Administration  will  submit  a  supple¬ 
mental  appropriation  request  for  the  incremen¬ 
tal  costs  of  Operation  Desert  Shield  which  in¬ 
cludes  Desert  Storm.  Such  a  request  is  not 
being  submitted  with  this  budget  because  the 
amount  of  this  supplemental  has  not  yet  been 
reliably  determined.  It  will  depend  on  actual 
military  requirements  and  on  the  amount  of 
offsetting  contributions  from  our  allies.  As  the 
budget  goes  to  press,  there  are  evident  and 
highly  significant  uncertainties  with  respect  to 
both  actual  requirements  and  offsetting  con¬ 
tributions.  It  is  anticipated  that  these  uncer¬ 
tainties  will  be  clarified  substantially  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  and  that  a  more  informed  estimate  of 
supplemental  requirements  will  then  be  devel¬ 
oped  and  submitted.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
budget  includes  an  assumed  appropriation  re¬ 
quest  of  $30  billion  in  budget  authority  as  a 
placeholder  in  accord  with  the  estimate  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  U.S.  The  actual 
supplemental  request  could  be  significantly 
different  depending  on  events  still  to  be  deter¬ 
mined. 

INTELLIGENCE 

Virtually  all  funding  for  the  National  For¬ 
eign  Intelligence  Program  is  included  in  the 
defense  budget.  The  exact  level  is  classified. 
The  budget  provides  for  obtaining  information 
on  potential  threats,  improving  capabilities  to 
counter  hostile  intelligence  services,  monitor¬ 
ing  current  and  prospective  arms  reduction 
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treaties,  detecting  changes  in  foreign  military 
technologies,  supporting  the  war  on  drugs,  de¬ 
veloping  advanced  technologies  for  intelligence, 
and  conducting  covert  action  operations  in  sup¬ 
port  of  jiational  security  objectives  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  law.  Additional  resources  are  in¬ 
cluded  to  expand  human  source  collection  and 
to  focus  intelligence  programs  on  new  prior¬ 
ities. 

ATOMIC  ENERGY  DEFENSE 
ACTIVITIES 

These  activities,  conducted  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Energy,  include  research,  develop¬ 
ment,  testing  and  production  of  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons;  production  of  nuclear  materials;  storage 
and  cleanup  of  nuclear  and  other  hazardous 
wastes  from  defense  programs;  and  design  of 
reactors  for  nuclear-powered  Navy  vessels.  The 
waste  management  program  provides  treat¬ 
ment,  storage  and  disposal  for  all  defense  nu¬ 
clear  and  hazardous  wastes  and  supports  re¬ 
search  and  development  on  the  problems  of 
isolating  and  permanently  storing  these 
wastes. 

The  budget  includes  for  these  purposes 
budget  authority  of  $11.8  billion  in  1992,  com¬ 
pared  to  $10.9  billion  and  1991,  exclusive  of 
a  proposed  supplemental  1991  appropriation  of 
$623  million.  The  budget  provides  for  the  re¬ 
start  of  facilities  at  the  Rocky  Flats  plant  and 
for  the  production  of  nuclear  weapons  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  forthcoming  Nuclear 
Weapons  Stockpile  Memorandum,  The  budget 
provides  for  the  operation  of  only  one  reactor 
at  the  Savannah  River  Site,  which  will  produce 


sufficient  materiel  to  meet  all  needs.  The  budg¬ 
et  request  also  includes  $500  million  in  1992 
for  the  continued  design  of  new  production  re¬ 
actor  capacity  and  $42  million  for  activities 
related  to  reconfiguration  of  the  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  complex.  In  addition,  the  budget  requests 
$3.7  billion,  an  increase  of  $970  million  over 
the  enacted  1991  level,  for  environmental  res¬ 
toration  and  waste  management  activities  at 
defense  facilities.  The  proposed  1991  supple¬ 
mental  provides  an  additional  $340  million  for 
these  activities. 

The  proposed  1991  supplemental  includes 
$283  million  to  speed  resumption  of  activities 
at  Rocky  Flats  and  $340  million  to  initiate 
activities  necessary  to  meet  environmental 
compliance  agreements. 

DEFENSE-RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

Defense-related  activities  include  civil  de¬ 
fense  and  emergency  preparedness  activities  of 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency, 
the  Selective  Service  System,  and  the  Mari¬ 
time  Administration’s  Ready  Reserve  Force, 
which  provides  for  a  standby  fleet  that  can 
be  activated  when  needed.  The  budget  re¬ 
quests  $757  million  in  budget  authority  and 
$756  million  in  outlays  for  these  purposes  in 
1992,  compared  to  $1,053  million  and  $947 
million  respectively  in  1991. 

6-YEAR  PROJECTIONS 

Tables  A-4  and  A-5  show  estimates  of  budg¬ 
et  authority  and  outlays  for  each  of  the  major 
elements  of  the  national  defense  function. 
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Table  A-4.  BUDGET  AUTHORHY  BY  FUNCTION  AND  PROGRAM 

(In  billions  of  dollars) 

1990 

Estimate 

Projection  | 

Actual 

1591 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

050  National  Defense  Discretionary 

(excluding  Operation  Desert 

Shield): 

051  Department  of  Defense — 

Military: 

Military  personnel . 

78.6 

79.0 

78.0 

77.5 

76.5 

75.9 

77.0 

Operations  and  maintenance  .... 

86.9 

85.0 

86.4 

84.6 

84.6 

85.7 

88.0 

Procurement . 

81.4 

64.1 

63.4 

66.7 

68.8 

74.7 

74.8 

Research,  development,  test. 

and  evaluation  . 

36.5 

34.5 

39.9 

41.0 

40.1 

37.5 

36.0 

Military  construction  . 

5.1 

5.0 

4.5 

3.7 

7.0 

6.4 

6.6 

Family  housing . 

3.1 

3.3 

3.6 

3.5 

4.0 

3.9 

3.9 

Revolving  funds . 

0.2 

1.7 

3.4 

2.3 

2.8 

1.9 

1.4 

Allowances  . . . 

-0.3 

-0.9 

-4.8 

-4.4 

-4.3 

Subtotal,  051  DOD — Military 

291.8 

272.6 

279.0 

278.6 

279.0 

281.5 

283.4 

053  Atomic  energy  defense  activi- 

ties . 

9.7 

11.6 

11.8 

12.2 

12.9 

13.6 

14.3 

054  Defense-related  activities . 

0.5 

0.9 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

Subtotal,  discretionary . 

301.9 

285.1 

291.4 

291.5 

292.5 

295.7 

293.3 

050  National  defense— Operation 

Desert  Shield: 

051Department  of  Defense — Mili- 

tary . 

2.0 

1.0 

050  National  defense  mandatory: 

051  Department  of  Defense — Mili- 

tary . 

-0.8 

-0.7 

-0.7 

-0.7 

-0.7 

-0.8 

-0.8 

054  Defense-related  activities . 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Subtotal,  mandatory . 

-0.7 

-0.5 

-0.5 

-0.5 

-0.6 

-0.6 

-0.6 

National  defense  totals: 

051  Department  of  Defense — Mili- 

tary . 

293.0 

273.0 

278.3 

277.9 

278.2 

280.7 

282.6 

053  Atomic  energy  defense  activi- 

ties . 

9.7 

11.6 

11.8 

12.2 

12  9 

13.6 

14.3 

054  Defense-related  activities . 

0.6 

1.1 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

Total  . 

303.3 

285.6 

290.8 

290.9 

291.9 

295.1 

297.8 

MEMORANDUM 

929  Operation  Desert  Shield 

placeholder  . 
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Table  A-5.  OUTLAYS  BY  FUNCTION  AND  PROGRAM 

(In  billions  of  dollars) 


1990 

Estimate 

Projection 

Actual 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

050  National  Defense  Discretionary 
(excluding  Operation  Desert 

Shield): 

051  Department  of  Defense — 
Military; 

Military  personnel . 

75.4 

78.9 

77.8 

77.3 

76.3 

75.7 

76.7 

Operations  and  maintenance  .... 

87.2 

85.1 

85.5 

84.2 

84.1 

84.9 

86.9 

Procurement . 

Research,  development,  test, 

81.0 

79.1 

74.3 

68.8 

67.2 

68.6 

71.0 

and  evaluation  . 

37.5 

35.5 

37.8 

39.7 

39.9 

38.4 

36.7 

Military  construction  . 

5.1 

4.6 

4.9 

4.7 

4.9 

6.0 

6.4 

Family  housing . 

3.5 

3.3 

3.4 

3.6 

0.7 

3.8 

3.9 

Revolving  funds . 

-0.5 

0.4 

1.8 

2.2 

2.4 

2.3 

1.9 

Allowances  . 

-2.1 

-0.9 

-4.6 

-4.3 

-4.2 

Subtotal,  051  DOD— Military 

289.1 

287.1 

283.5 

279.8 

274.0 

275.4 

279.3 

053  Atomic  energy  defense  aotivi- 

ties . 

9.0 

10.5 

11.4 

12.1 

12.6 

13.2 

13.9 

054  Defense-related  activities . 

0.4 

0.8 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

Subtotal,  discretionary . 

050  National  defense — Operation 
Desert  Shield: 

051  Department  of  Defense— Mili- 

298.6 

298.4 

295.6 

292.4 

287.2 

289.2 

293.8 

tao^ .  1.5  1.2  0.2  0.1 


050  National  defense  mandatory: 


051  Department  of  Defense — Mili¬ 
tary  . 

054  Defense-related  activities . 

-0.9 

0.2 

00  04 

o  o 

1 

-0.7 

0.2 

-0.7 

0.2 

-0.7 

0.2 

-0.8 

0.2 

-0.8 

0.2 

Subtotal,  mandatory  . . 

-0.7 

-0.6 

-0.6 

-0.5 

-0.6 

-0.6 

-0.6 

National  defense  totals; 

051  Department  of  Defense — Mili¬ 
tary  . 

289.8 

287.5 

283.0 

279.1 

273.3 

274.6 

278.5 

053  Atomic  energy  defense  activi¬ 
ties  . 

9.0 

10.5 

11.4 

12.1 

12.6 

13.2 

13.9 

054  Defense-related  activities  ....... 

0.6 

0.9 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

Total  . 

299.3 

298.9 

295.2 

292.0 

286.7 

288.6 

293.2 

MEMORANDUM 

929  Operation  Desert  Shield 
Placeholder . 

8.2 

4.6 

0.8 

0.4 
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INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS 

The  primary  objective  of  international  affairs 
programs  is  to  support  U.S.  interests  abroad. 
The  overriding  interest  is  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  of  its  citizens  overseas.  The 
United  States  also  has  a  major  stake  in  the 
international  economy.  The  economic  growth 
of  this  country  is  now  affected  by  the  degree 
to  which  other  countries  are  willing  to  adopt 
market  oriented  economic  systems  with  open 
trade  and  investment  policies.  Another  ele¬ 
ment  of  U.S.  policy  is  humanitarian  concern 
for  other,  less  fortunate  peoples  worldwide. 

As  shown  in  Table  B-1,  the  budget  requests 
$34  billion  in  budget  authority  and  $19.6  bil¬ 
lion  in  outlays  for  discretionary  international 
affairs  programs.  These  amounts  are  consist¬ 
ent  with  amounts  provided  in  the  Budget  En¬ 
forcement  Act.  IVhile  budget  authority  in¬ 
creases  by  70  percent  over  1991,  $12.2  billion 
of  the  growth  is  accounted  for  by  an  increase 
in  the  U.S.  quota  in  the  International  Mone¬ 
tary  Fund.  Such  quota  increases  occur  only 
periodically  and  do  not  involve  outlays. 

International  Security  Assistance 

The  Persian  Gulf  crisis  and  the  earh- 
events  in  Panama  and  Nicaragua  have  dem¬ 
onstrated  the  vital  role  of  security  assistance 
in  supporting  U.S.  interests  in  a  volatile  time. 
Budget  authority  of  $8  billion  is  requested 
with  outlays  estimated  at  $7.7  billion. 

Security  assistance  advances  U.S.  national 
security  and  foreign  policy  goals  by  promoting 
the  physical  security  and  economic  stability  of 
friendly  and  allied  countries.  Purchases  of 
military  goods  and  services  are  funded  through 
foreign  military  financing,  a  program  managed 
by  the  State  and  Defense  departments.  Eco¬ 
nomic  stabilization  and  growth  are  promoted 
through  the  economic  support  fund  managed 
by  the  State  Department  and  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  (AID).  Exchanges 
with  members  of  friendly  and  allied  armed 
forces  are  carried  out  through  the  inter¬ 


national  military  education  and  training  pro¬ 
gram  run  by  the  Defense  Department. 

Currently,  the  most  critical  security  need  is 
support  of  key  U.S.  allies  in  the  multilateral 
effort  to  respond  to  Iraqi  aggression  in  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf,  in  particular  Egypt  and  Turkey. 
These  countries  have  incurred  substantial  risk 
and  economic  hardship  by  their  firm  support 
of  international  sanctions  and  other  means  to 
force  Iraq  out  of  Kuwait.  The  importance  of 
maintaining  support  for  Israel  in  these  circum¬ 
stances  is  self-evident. 

In  Latin  America  security  assistance  to 
counter  cocaine  production  is  vital.  While  there 
has  been  substantial  disruption  in  drug  traf¬ 
ficking  from  the  Andean  countries,  the  war  on 
drugs  is  far  from  over.  Thus,  the  budget  pro¬ 
poses  continuing  military  aid  nnd  increasing 
economic  support  fund  spending  in  the  Andean 
area.  More  than  $400  million  in  security  aid 
is  proposed  for  these  countries,  an  increase  of 
47  percent  over  1991.  The  aid  is  conditional 
on  vigorous  efforts  to  halt  trafficking. 

Security  assistance  is  also  provided  to  coun¬ 
tries  that  allow  the  United  States  military 
base  rights  on  their  territories.  Bases  in  Por¬ 
tugal  and  Greece  have  been  important  to  the 
success  of  the  Desert  Shield  deployment. 

While  the  supporting  materials  for  the  budg¬ 
et  will  contain  specific  country-by-country  pro¬ 
posals  for  security  aid,  it  is  impossible  to  pre¬ 
dict  now  precisely  what  actual  needs  will  be 
in  1992 — p.HrticuIarly  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
latter  uncertainty  underscores  the  need  to 
avoid  the  earmarking  of  large  portions  of  secu¬ 
rity  assistance  programs  by  country.  In  1990, 
88  percent  of  the  two  major  security  assistance 
programs  was  earmarked  by  Congress.  The 
Administration  will  make  a  major  effort  to 
eliminate  security  assistance  earmarks  in  1992 
appropriations. 

Other  Programs.—Other  security  assist¬ 
ance  progi’ams  include  peacekeeping  oper¬ 
ations  in  Cyprus  and  the  Sinai  desert  and 
anti-terrorism  assistance  to  friendly  countries. 
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Table  B-1.  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS  DISCRETIONARY  PROGRAMS: 

1990-19»2 

(In  billions  of  dollars) 


Budget  Authority 

1990  1991  1992 

1990 

Outlays 

1991 

1992 

International  Security  Assistance: 

Foreign  Military  Financing  . . . 

.  4,81] 

4,708 

4,650 

4,704 

4,248 

4,223 

Economic  Support  Fund  . 

.  3,957 

3,145 

3,240 

3,719 

3,263 

3,394 

Military  Training  and  other . 

116 

92 

96 

513 

337 

132 

Total,  Security  Assistance . . 

.  8,884 

7,945 

7,986 

8,936 

7,848 

7,749 

International  Development  and  Humanitarian 

Assistance: 

Agency  for  International  Development . 

.  2,559 

3,196 

3,275 

2,351 

2,328 

2,746 

Assistance  for  Eastern  Europe  . 

(88) 

(370) 

(400) 

(12) 

(141) 

(274) 

Enterprise  for  the  Americas  Initiative  . 

0 

* 

410 

0 

* 

325 

Debt  Restructuring . 

(0) 

♦ 

(310) 

(0) 

* 

(310) 

Multilateral  Investment  Fund . 

(0) 

(0) 

(100) 

(0) 

(0) 

(15) 

Multilateral  Development  Banks . 

1,469 

1,619 

1,685 

1,429 

1,307 

1,484 

Food  Aid . 

978 

1,011 

1,301 

978 

1,120 

1,120 

Refugee  Programs  . 

513 

521 

511 

544 

463 

520 

Voluntary  Contributions  to  Int’l  Orgs . 

274 

285 

250 

265 

273 

257 

State  Department  Narcotics  Assistance . 

130 

150 

172 

111 

128 

146 

.Peace  Corps  . 

166 

186 

200 

156 

182 

198 

Other  . 

58 

72 

89 

-98 

-84 

-72 

Total,  Develop  and  Human  Assist . 

.  6,147 

7,040 

7,893 

5,736 

5,717 

6,724 

Conduct  of  Foreign  Affairs: 

State  Dept.  Salaries  and  Expenses  . . 

.  1,792 

1,870 

2,050 

1,822 

1,898 

2,005 

Foreign  Buildings . 

293 

228 

570 

356 

377 

399 

United  Nations  Programs . 

702 

910 

1,327 

727 

940 

956 

New  Payments . 

(702) 

(793) 

(824) 

(727) 

(823) 

(825) 

Arrearage  Payments . 

(0) 

(117) 

(503) 

(0) 

(117) 

(131) 

Other . 

141 

153 

170 

141 

170 

168 

Total,  Conduct  of  Foreign  Affairs . 

.  2,928 

3,161 

4,117 

3,046 

3,385 

3,528 

Foreign  Information  and  Exchange  Activities: 

U.S.  Information  Agency  . 

927 

1,006 

1,059 

888 

1,034 

1,056 

Board  for  International  Broadcasting  . 

373 

206 

218 

208 

282 

314 

Other . . . 

15 

15 

17 

6 

24 

17 

Total,  Public  Diplomacy  . 

1,315 

1,227 

1,294 

1,102 

1,340 

1,387 

International  Financial  Programs: 

Export-Import  Bank . 

612 

750 

556 

357 

542 

185 

International  Monetary  Fund  . 

0 

0 

12.158 

-741 

0 

0 

Other  . 

139 

11 

20 

-129 

-93 

40 

Total,  Financial  Programs  . 

752 

761 

12,734 

-513 

-449 

225 

Total  Discretionary  Programs . 

.  20,026 

20,134 

34,022 

18,315 

18,739 

19,613 

*  Under  current  budget  law,  the  debt  restructuring  proposed  in  1991  wiM  require  no  budget  authoritv  or  outlays.  Under  credit 
rcrorra  principles  to  be  implemented  in  1992,  the  1991  program  would  be  $98  million  in  budget  authority  and  outlays. 


Iiivemational  Development  and 
Humanitarian  Assistance 

The  United  States  continues  to  play  a  major 
role  in  alleviating  suffering  and  promoting 
sound  economic  policies  in  the  developing 
world.  In  1992,  the  budget  proposes  $7.9  bil¬ 
lion  in  budget  authority  and  $6.7  billion  in 
outlays  for  this  program  categoiy.  These  pro¬ 


grams  are  intended  to  promote  the  growth  of 
market-oriented  economies  through  budgetary 
support,  the  financing  of  development  projects 
and  the  provision  of  expert  advice  to  foreign 
governments  and  private  entities.  They  also 
provide  relief  supplies  and  funds  to  meet  major 
natural  and  manmade  disasters  and  to  aid  ref¬ 
ugees  abroad  and  resettle  them  in  the  United 
States. 
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Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID). — ^AID  provides  the  bulk  of  U.S.  bilat¬ 
eral  development  assistance.  For  1992,  the 
budget  would  hold’  the  programs  under  AID 
management  about  level,  adjusting  for  infla¬ 
tion,  at  $3.3  billion  following  an  increase  of 
$.6  billion  in  1991.  Emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  encouraging  improved  economic  perform¬ 
ance  by  recipient  countries,  promoting  private 
sector-led  growth  and  supporting  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  democracies. 

Assistance  for  Eastern  Europe. — ^Within 
funds  available  to  AID,  the  budget  proposes 
continuation  of  the  recently  initiated  economic 
assistance  to  Eastern  Europe.  Substantial 
amounts  of  aid  are  being  provided  in  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  difliculties  that  the  new  demo¬ 
cratic  governments  face  in  the  unprecedented 
task  of  shifting  their  economies  from  the  com¬ 
munist  model  to  free  market  principles.  Much 
of  the  assistance  will  be  directed  toward  the 
encouragement  of  small,  private  enterprises. 
Budget  authority  for  AID  ftuiding  for  Eastern 
Europe  would  increase  from  $370  million  in 
1991  to  $400  million  in  1992.  In  addition, 
under  the  multilateral  development  banks 
heading,  the  budget  seeks  in  1992  the  second 
of  five  $70  million  installments  to  capitalize 
the  European  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De¬ 
velopment,  which  also  supports  market  ori¬ 
ented  economic  reforms  in  Eastern  Europe. 

Enterprise  for  the  Americas  Initiative. — 
A  significant  nev/  activity  in  the  development 
and  humanitarian  aid  category  is  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  special  program  for  Latin  America.  This 
program  recognizes  the  historic  opportunity  for 
the  countries  of  the  hemisphere  to  make  major 
economic  strides  under  democratically  elected 
governments.  It  is  based  on  the  concepts  of 
Latin  initiative  and  partnership  with  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States.  It  also  recognizes  that  while  foreign 
aid  can  be  an  important  stimulant  to  growth, 
other  economic  actions  in  the  areas  of  trade, 
investment,  and  debt  restructuring  are  par¬ 
ticularly  well  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  Latin 
American  and  Caribbean  countries. 

The  budget  proposes  a  debt  reduction  pro¬ 
gram  for  Latin  America  that  will  begin  in  1991 
under  existing  legislative  authority.  In  1992 
the  program  will  have  a  subsidy  value  under 
credit  reform  of  $310  million.  Debt  reduction 
will  be  conditioned  on  the  adoption  of  economic 


reforms  by  recipient  countries,  including  meas¬ 
ures  to  open  their  investment  regimes. 
Through  such  reforms,  countries  will  build  the 
basis  for  sound  and  sustained  economic 
growth,  thereby  increasing  investor  confidence 
and  their  ability  to  attract  private  investment 
and  flight  capital. 

Complementing  debt  reduction  will  be  a 
multilateral  investment  fund  managed  by  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank.  It  will  pro¬ 
vide  carefully  targeted  support  for  diagnostic 
studies  of  a  country’s  investment  climate,  for 
privatization  of  government  owned  companies 
and  for  encouragement  of  small  scale  private 
enterprise.  The  budget  proposes  $100  million 
per  year  for  five  years  starting  in  1992  to  cap¬ 
italize  this  fund.  Other  developed  countries  are 
expected  to  provide  $200  million  per  year  for 
the  fund. 

Multilateral  Development  Banks. — The 
multilateral  development  banks  include  the 
World  Bank  group  and  the  European,  Inter- 
American,  Asian  and  African  development 
banks.  These  banks  pool  the  resources  of  the 
developed  and  developing  nations  to  provide 
loans  and  expert  advice  to  promote  the  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  of  the  poorer  countries. 

Funding  levels  for  each  multilateral  bank 
and  the  funding  shares  of  contributing  coun¬ 
tries  are  agreed  on  periodically  by  member 
governments  covering  multi-year  periods — usu¬ 
ally  three  or  four  years.  Annual  installments 
are  paid  on  the  agreed  shares.  For  1992  $1.5 
billion  of  the  $1.7  billion  requested  for  pay¬ 
ment  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the 
multilateral  banks  represents  installment  pay¬ 
ments  due  under  previous  funding  agreements. 

Food  Aid. — ^The  Department  of  Agriculture 
(USDA)  and  AID  jointly  administer  this  pro¬ 
gram.  For  1992,  the  budget  proposes  $1.3  bil¬ 
lion  in  food  aid  for  the  shipment  of  5.6  million 
metric  tons  of  commodities.  The  1990  Farm 
Bill  enacted  major  reforms  in  food  aid  that 
will  enable  the  United  States  to  m6et  food  aid 
challenges  more  effectively  through  the  next 
century.  The  law  established  a  new  govern- 
ment-to-government  grant  program,  Title  III, 
managed  by  AID,  to  provide  food  to  the  poorest 
countries  of  the  world.  Title  III,  proposed  to 
be  funded  at  $309  million  in  1992,  will  com¬ 
plement  U.S.  economic  development  objectives. 
USDA  will  continue  to  provide  loans,  $317  mil- 
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lion,  to  foreign  governments  under  Title  I  but 
will  place  greater  emphasis  on  market  develop¬ 
ment  for  agricultural  commodities.  Under  Title 
II,  funded  at  $627  million,  the  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  will  continue  to  provide  emergency  and 
non-emergency  food  aid  to  individuals  through 
private  voluntai-y  organizations  and  the  United 
Nations  World  Food  Program. 

Refugee  Programs.— The  plight  of  refugees 
has  attracted  world  attention  in  recent  years. 
As  a  result,  the  United  States  increased  the 
number  of  refugees  admitted  to  this  countiy 
by  14  percent  in  1990.  Funding  in  1991  main¬ 
tains  this  level  and  increases  by  $62  million 
U.S.  contributions  to  the  care  and  maintenance 
of  refugees  abroad.  The  $511  million  requested 
for  1992  in  the  budget  for  refugee  assistance 
will  maintain  the  increased  program  including 
the  admission  of  50,000  Soviet  refugees  and 
54,000  refugees  from  Southeast  Asia.  Refugee 
programs  are  managed  by  the  Department  of 
State. 

Voluntary  Payments  to  International  Or¬ 
ganizations. — In  addition  to  mandatory  UN 
payments,  discussed  below,  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  provides  voluntary  contributions  to  25 
international  programs  that  support  important 
multilateral  development,  humanitarian  and 
scientific  activities.  Programs  funded  by  this 
account  directly  serve  specific  U.S.  interests 
in  nuclear  non-proliferation,  the  environment, 
and  improvements  in  child  health  while  en¬ 
couraging  burden  sharing  of  the  costs  by  other 
countries.  The  $250  million  requested  in  the 
budget  for  1992  is  a  12  percent  decrease  from 
the  1991  enacted  level.  The  decrease  is  pri¬ 


marily  due  to  the  completion  of  a  third  funding 
cycle  for  the  International  Fund  for  Agricul¬ 
tural  Development  and  a  decreased  payment 
for  the  UN  Afghanistan  Trust  Fund  which  is 
phasing  down. 

State  Department  Narcotics  Assist¬ 
ance.— The  major  emphasis  of  the  inter¬ 
national  counter-narcotics  program  is  on  pro¬ 
viding  military  and  economic  assistance  to  the 
Andean  countries  as  described  above.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  State  Department’s  narcotics  control 
program  will  provide  $172  million  in  assist¬ 
ance  in  1992  to  support  counter-narcotics  law 
enforcement  activities  in  the  Andean  countiies 
and  elsewhere  in  the  world.  Other  inter¬ 
national  programs  also  contribute  to  the  fight 
against  drugs  as  shown  in  the  table  below. 

Peace  Corps — ^The  Peace  Corps  exemplifies, 
at  the  grassroots  level,  the  President’s  empha¬ 
sis  on  voluntarism  and  U.S.  concern  for  the 
peoples  of  other  countries,  'fhe  $200  million 
requested  for  the  Peace  Corps  in  1992,  eight 
percent  above  1?91,  will  support  5,060  vol¬ 
unteers  and  will  enable  the  agency  to  enter 
several  now  countries.  The  Peace  Corps  will 
also  expand  its  presence  in  Eastern  Europe, 
Latin  America  and  Africa. 

Other  Programs. — Other  development  and 
humanitarian  assistance  programs  include  the 
African  Development  Foundation  and  the 
Inter-American  Foundation,  which  provide 
small  scale  grants  for  social  and  economic  de¬ 
velopment  to  indigenous  private  organizations. 
Also  included  are  the  Overseas  Private  Invest¬ 
ment  Corporation,  which  insures  and  finances 


Table  B-2.  INTERNATIONAL  NARCOTICS  CONTROL  ASSISTANCE 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 


Function  150  Anti-Narcotics  Programs 

1990' 

1991 

estimate 

1992 

request 

Foreign  Military  Financing . 

.  114.5 

101.3 

141.1 

Economic  Support  Fund  . . . 

.  42.7 

187.2 

283.8 

Agency  for  International  Development  . . 

.  17.2 

14.6 

10.3 

State  Department  Narcotics  Assistance . 

.  129.5 

150.0 

171.5 

United  States  Information  Agency . 

.  3.4 

3.8 

4.5 

Total  . . . 

.  307.3 

455.9 

611.3 

'Docs  not  include  up  to  $53  million  worth  of  equipment  provided  to  Lotin  America  through  506(aX2j  drawdown 
authority. 
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private  U.S.  investment  in  developing  coun¬ 
tries  and  the  trade  and  development  program, 
which  finances  feasibility  studies  abroad  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  subsequent  U.S.  investment. 

Conduct  of  Foreign  Affairs 

This  category  includes  the  cost  of  diplomatic 
representation,  including  consulates  and  mis¬ 
sions  to  international  organizations.  It  also  in¬ 
cludes  annual  payments  that  the  United 
States  makes  to  the  United  Nations,  its  aiilli- 
ated  specialized  agencies  and  to  other  inter¬ 
national  organizations  such  as  NATO. 

State  Department  Salariea  and  Ex¬ 
penses. — $2.05  billion  is  requested  for  the  sal¬ 
aries  and  expenses  account  to  carry  out  impor¬ 
tant  foreign  policy  commitments  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  to  establish  a  permanent  U.S.  rep¬ 
resentative  to  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe.  Funds  are  requested 
to  meet  new  workload  requirements  associated 
with  the  Immigration  Act  of  1990  and  improve 
diplomatic  security  overseas.  In  addition,  the 
budget  includes  investment  in  the  State  De¬ 
partment’s  telecommunications,  data  process¬ 
ing,  and  financial  management  systems. 

Foreign  Buildings.— For  1992,  the  budget 
proposes  $570  million  in  the  foreign  buildings 
account  to  complete  a  plan  for  constructing 
physically  secure  embassies  in  locations  abroad 
that  are  subject  to  high  threats  of  terrorist 
attack  or  espionage.  Balances  of  funds  appro¬ 
priated  in  the  1980s  for  this  purpose  will  be 
exhausted  in  1992.  Recent  Iraqi  threats  of  re¬ 
newed  terrorism  against  Americans  demon¬ 
strate  the  importance  of  this  effort.  Funds  are 
also  included  for  construction  of  embassy  facili¬ 
ties  in  Moscow  that  will  be  secure  against  elec¬ 
tronic  and  other  penetration. 

United  Nations  Programs, — As  East-West 
tensions  diminish  other  world  problems  rang¬ 
ing  from  regional  disputes  to  the  environment 
demand  increased  attention.  The  United  Na¬ 
tions  and  other  international  organizations 
offer  forums  to  help  deal  with  such  challenges. 
The  importance  of  the  United  Nations  to  the 
achievement  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives 
has  been  most  pointedly  demonstrated  by  the 
organization’s  role  in  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis. 

In  recognition  of  the  value  of  international 
organizations  and  multilateral  peacekeeping 


activities,  the  Administration  sought  in  the 
1991  budget  to  end  the  recent  practice  of  cut¬ 
ting  appropriations  for  new  payments  to  UN 
programs  below  amounts  mandated  by  treaty 
commitments.  The  Administration  also  sought 
full  appropriadon  of  the  arrearages  accumu¬ 
lated  because  of  the  appropriations  shortfalls. 
The  Congress  provided,  with  minor  exceptions, 
the  full  new  1991  payments  due  but  only  that 
portion  of  arrearages  actually  planned  to  be 
transferred  to  the  organizations  in  1991.  For 
1992,  the  budget  seeks  $824  million  for  new 
mandated  payments  due  in  that  year  and  $503 
million  for  all  of  the  remaining  arrearages.  The 
arrearages  will  be  transferred  to  the  institu¬ 
tions  in  roughly  equal  installments  over  the 
1992-95  period  for  mutually  agreed  special 
purposes.  Full  appropriation  in  1992  will  pro¬ 
vide  an  incentive  for  the  organizations  to  en¬ 
gage  in  sound  financial  planning.  The  United 
States  remains  committed  to  continuing  the 
progress  made  in  the  international  organiza¬ 
tions  towards  fiscal  restraint  with  a  greater 
focus  on  essential  programs. 

Other  programs. — Other  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs  programs  include  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  the  International  Trade 
Commission,  the  U.S.  Institute  of  Peace,  and 
a  number  of  small  State  department  adminis¬ 
trative  accounts. 

Foreign  Information  and  Exchange 
Activities 

Programs  that  convey  information  about  the 
United  States  and  its  policies,  termed  “public 
diplomacy”,  are  conducted  by  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  (USIA).  Public  di¬ 
plomacy  also  includes  support  through  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting  for  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  (RFE/RL), 
which  provide  radio  broadcasts  to  the  peoples 
of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

United  States  Information  Agency 

It  is  important  that  the  peoples  of  other 
countries  have  accurate  information  about  the 
United  States  and  its  policies  and  a  good  un¬ 
derstanding  of  American  society  and  its  values. 
The  United  States  Information  Agency  (USIA) 
is  responsible  for  meeting  these  needs.  It  does 
so  through  exchanges  of  persons  (both  short 
term  visits  and  the  longer  term  Fulbright 
scholarships),  through  publications,  and 
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through  television  and  radio  broadcasting,  li¬ 
braries  and  exhibits  such  as  the  U.S.  pavilion 
at  the  1992  Seville/Genoa  Exhibitions. 

Eastern  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union  and  Is¬ 
lamic  countries  will  require  special  public  di¬ 
plomacy  efforts.  In  1992,  a  new  emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  activities  in  these  areas,  while 
programs  will  be  slightly  reduced  in  parts  of 
the  world,  such  as  Western  Europe,  that  have 
easy  access  to  a  wide  range  of  private  and 
public  sources  of  information  about  the  United 
States. 

Radio  broadcasting  was  a  key  element  of 
public  diplomacy  throughout  tlie  Cold  War. 
USIA’s  Voice  of  America  (VGA)  and  RFE/RL 
were  usually  the  only  way  to  reach  mass  audi¬ 
ences  in  communist  countries.  Their  broad¬ 
casts  made  valuable  contributions  to  the  politi¬ 
cal  revolutions  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  So¬ 
viet  Union.  In  recent  years,  U.S.  broadcasting 
has  been  augmented  by  Radio  Marti  and  TV 
Marti,  which  provide  surrogate  local  broadcast 
media  for  Cuba. 

In  the  1980s,  VGA  initiated  a  major  mod¬ 
ernization  of  its  transmitter  network  to  assure 
that  all  key  target  audiences  receive  a  clear 
signal.  The  budget  includes  $98  million  in 
1992  to  continue  that  radio  mode-nization  pro¬ 
gram. 

Board  for  International  Broadcasting. — 
With  the  establishment  of  democratic  govern¬ 
ments  and  the  development  of  reliable,  free 
media  in  Eastern  Europe,  the  need  for  RFE/ 
RL  broadcasts  to  the  region  is  diminishing.  As 
recent  events  in  the  Baltic  countries  show, 
however,  there  remains  continuing  need  for 
the  surrogate  domestic  radio  services  that 
RFE/RL  provide.  The  budget  proposes  only  a 
gradual  phase  down  of  this  program.  In  1992, 
$218  million  is  requested.  While  above  the 
$206  million  estimated  for  1991  due  to  infla¬ 
tion  and  special  financing  factors,  the  1992 
funding  level  will  lead  to  a  reduction  in  broad¬ 
cast  hours. 

Other  Programs.— Other  foreign  informa¬ 
tion  and  e.xchnngc  activities  programs  include 
exchanges  of  persons  between  the  United 


States  and  Japan  and  a  number  of  other  Asian 
countries. 

INTERNATIONAL  FINANCIAL 
PROGRAMS 

This  category  of  international  affairs  spend¬ 
ing  includes  funding  for  two  major  financial 
institutions. 

Export  Import  Bank. — ^'Fhis  Federal  agency 
provides  loans,  loan  guarantees,  insurance  and 
a  small  amount  of  grants  to  finance  exports 
of  U.S.  capital  goods  primarily  to  developing 
countries.  Budget  authority  of  $556  million 
and  outlays  of  $185  million  will  support  export 
financing  of  $9.5  billion  in  1992.  This  would 
maintain  the  program  at  probable  1991  levels 
adjusted  for  inflation. 

International  Monetary  Fund. — ^The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Fund  is  to  promote  a  stable  world 
monetary  order,  creating  conditions  for  sus¬ 
tained  economic  growth.  It  docs  so  in  part  by 
drawing  on  funds  deposited  by  member  gov¬ 
ernments  to  make  medium  term  loans  to  gov¬ 
ernments  with  balance  of  payments  problems. 
Loans  arc  provided  on  conditions  that  promote 
economic  reforms  in  borrowing  countries. 

Roughly  every  five  years,  the  Fund’s  mem¬ 
bers  assess  whether  their  deposits,  called  quo¬ 
tas,  arc  adequate  to  meet  its  objectives.  As 
a  result  of  such  an  a.s.sessment  last  year,  it 
was  decided  to  increase  (giotas  by  50  percent. 
The  increase  in  the  United  Slates  quota  will 
amount  to  $12.2  billion  in  budget  authority, 
which  is  reque.sled  in  1992.  Because  of  the 
monetary  character  of  quotas,  there  will  he  no 
outlays  associated  with  the  inc.»'easo,  but  ex¬ 
change  rale  adjustments  on  previous  U.S. 
quota  subscriptions  resulted  in  $741  million 
of  negative  outlays  in  1990. 

Other  Programs.— Other  international  fi¬ 
nancial  programs  include  a  $20  million  fund 
for  contingenc’os  in  1992  as  well  as  the  special 
defense  acquisition  fund.  The  latter  is  a  revolv¬ 
ing  fund  for  the  advance  procurement  of  mili¬ 
tary  goods  for  security  assistance  in  which  re¬ 
ceipt;-.  occasionally  exceed  disbursements. 
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VIII.  ADDRESSING  INHERITED 
CLAIMS,  HIDDEN  LIABILITIES, 

AND  DEBT 


Part  Two-199 


Sections  VIII. B  and  VIII. C  have  been  extracted 
and  reprinted  herein. 

The  entire  section  VIII.  may  be  referred  to  on 
pages  Part  Two-199  through  Part  Two-298  of  the  "Budget 
of  the  United  States  Government." 
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HIGHLIGBTS 

An  increasingly  large  share  of  the  budget 
is  devoted  to  retirement  pensions  and  health 
insurance  for  the  elderly. 

•  In  1992  social  seoirity  outlays  will  be 
$288.6  billion,  which  is  19.9  percent  of 
total  outlays,  compared  with  15.5  percent 
in  1970.  ^  a  share  of  the  budget,  social 
security  outlays  should  be  relatively  stable 
in  the  1990s,  but  will  move  sharply  Wgher, 
when  the  “^aby-boom”  generation  begins 
to  retire  in  the  next  century. 

•  Rapidly  growing  health  care  costs  are  a 
threat  to  the  long  term  solvency  of  Medi¬ 
care.  It  is.  the  fastest  growing  major  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  budget.  Medicare  spending 
jumped  from  $6.6  billion  in  1970  to  $32 
billion  or  5.4  percent  of  Federal  outlays 
by  1980.  In  1992,  without  reform  it  will 
be  $130.3  billion,  which  is  9.0  percent  of 
the  budget. 

•  As  the  population  ages,  the  demand  for 
medical  care  is  likely  to  continue  increas¬ 
ing  since  the  elderly  are  the  most  inten¬ 
sive  users  of  medical  services.  Under  cur¬ 
rent  mid-range  assumptions.  Medicare’s 
Hospital  Insurance  (HI)  Trust  Fund  will 
be  insolvent  by  2006. 

•  Medicare’s  Supplemental  Medical  Insur¬ 
ance  Trust  Fund  (SMI),  which  pays  for 
outpatient  care,  does  not  face  insolvency 
since  it  is  funded  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis; 
but  if  its  steep  growth  rate  continues,  sub¬ 
stantially  greater  contributions  from  gen¬ 
eral  revenue  will  be  needed  to  continue 
its  current  level  of  services. 

Aside  from  social  security  and  Medicare,  the 
Federal  Government’s  largest  annuity  pro¬ 
grams  are  for  its  own  civilian  and  military 
retirees.  Outlays  for  these  programs  will  total 
$64.2  billion  in  1992. 

•  Legislation  enacted  in  the  mid-1980s  re¬ 
quired  that  expected  pension  costs  be 


charged  to  agencies  as  they  accrue  for  new 
civilian  and  all  military  employees.  Prior 
to  that,  employment  costs  were  under¬ 
stated. 

•  Many  nonmilitaiy  employees  hired  before 
the  passage  of  this  legislation  are  still  cov¬ 
ered  under  pension  systems  that  only 
partly  account  for  accruing  obligations. 
The  Government  also  offers  health  bene¬ 
fits  for  its  retirees  in  addition  to  those 
provided  under  medicare.  This  too  is  an 
accruing  obligation  that  is  not  now  re¬ 
flected  in  agency  budgets.  The  Administra¬ 
tion  supports  the  principle  of  charging 
agencies  the  full  current  cost  of  such  ac¬ 
cruing  obligations.  Doing  so  would  provide 
the  agencies  with  information  and  incen¬ 
tives  to  control  costs. 

Enactment  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Re¬ 
conciliation  Act  of  1990  (OBRA)  was  an  impor¬ 
tant  step  toward  constraining  the  growth  of 
Government  spending  and  limiting  the  budget 
deficit.  Tire  deficit  will  be  lower  in  the  future 
than  it  would  have  been  otherwise. 

•  The  Act  removed  the  receipts  and  outlays 
of  the  two  social  security  trust  funds  from 
the  calculation  of  the  Federal  deficit  tar¬ 
gets,  and  adopted  the  principle  that  future 
social  security  tax  and  benefit  changes 
should  not  worsen  the  actuarial  conditions 
of  the  trust  funds. 

•  These  reforms  promote  the  goal  of  the  “So¬ 
cial  Security  Integrity  and  Debt  Reduction 
Plan”  proposed  in  last  year’s  Budget.  They 
are  designed  to  channel  future  social  secu¬ 
rity  surpluses  into  added  national  saving 
that  can  be  used  to  increase  capital  forma¬ 
tion  and  raise  productivity. 

•  OBRA  also  improved  the  outlook  for  Medi¬ 
care  by  constraining  its  costs  and  enhanc¬ 
ing  its  receipts. 

•  The  1992  budget  proposes  to  increase 
Medicare  efficiency  timough  reforms  that 
constrain  increases  in  payments  for  se- 
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lected  hospitals,  physicians,  and  related 
services. 

•  Medical  liability  costs  have  helped  to  fuel 
the  rapid  growth  in  medical  costs  and 


haive  encouraged  the  practice  of  defensive 
or  imnecessaiy  medicine.  The  Administra¬ 
tion  will  propose  a  package  of  liability  and 
quality  of  care  reforms  to  address  these 
issues. 


IPIASURES  OF  ACTUARIAL  DEFICIENCY 


Actuaries  use  at  least  three  different  meth¬ 
ods  to  determine  whether  an  actuarial  defi¬ 
ciency  exists  in  an  annuity  program:  accrued 
to  date,  closed  system,  and  open  system.  These 
methods  differ  in  the  assumptions  they  make 
about  the  annuity  program’s  future  income 
and  obligations. 

Accrued  to  Date. — One  method  that  is 
widely  used  in  the  private  sector  computes  a 
program’s  deficiency  as  of  the  date  of  the  cal¬ 
culation,  assuming  that  it  will  incur  no  further 
obligations  and  receive  no  future  income.  The 
present  value  of  benefits  due  to  past  and 
present  employees  is  calculated  based  solely 
on  their  service  to  date.  The  result  is  then 
compared  to  the  present  value  of  the  program’s 
assets  to  see  if  the  assets  satisfy  minimum 
funding  levels. 

This  method  is  appropriate  for  annuity  pro¬ 
grams  that  face  the  risk  of  immediate  termi¬ 
nation  should  a  sponsoring  business  firm  be 
forced  into  bankruptcy.  It  is,  however,  less  rel¬ 


evant  for  Government  plans,  where  the  spon¬ 
sor  of  the  program  can-be  assumed  to  continue 
in  existence  indefinitely.  A  more  appropriate 
consideration  for  Government  plans  is  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  plan  income  will  be  sufficient 
to  meet  the  plan’s  commitments.  To  answer 
this  question  requires  a  deficiency  concept  that 
takes  into  account  future  as  w'ell  as  past  in¬ 
come  and  obligations. 

Closed  System. — ^This  method  computes  the 
present  value  of  all  expected  future  benefits 
due  to  current  and  past  employees.  Unlike  the 
first  method,  this  adds  the  present  value  of 
the  benefits  current  employees  will  earn  in 
their  remaining  years  before  retirement  to  the 
value  of  the  benefits  to  which  they  are  already 
entitled  in  computing  pension  plan  liabilities. 
Similarly,  it  adds  the  present  value  of  their 
expected  future  contributions  and  those  made 
on  their  behalf  to  plan  assets.  The  difference 
between  the  present  value  of  benefits  and  as¬ 
sets  computed  in  this  way  is  the  actuarial  defi- 


Table  B-1.  ACTUARIAL  DEFICIENCIES  OF  RETIREMENT  ANNUITY 

PROGRAMS* 

(In  billions  of  dollsrs) 

Currently  Closed  Open 
Accrued  System  System 


Social  Security— OASDI .  na  7,100  1,244 

Medicare — HI . . .  na  na  312 

Railroad  Retirement . na  34  na 

Civil  Service  Retirement  System  . 409  643  na 

Federal  Employees  Retirement  System .  -2  6  na 

Military  Retirement  System .  393  51u  na 

Other  Retirement  Systems* . . .  15  22  na 


na=Not  available. 

'The  actuarial  deficiencies  shown  here  are  not  fully  comparable;  they  differ  in  their  underlying  economic 
assumptions.  These  differences  do  not  affect  Ih.c  order  of  magnitude  shown  in  the  table. 

’These  retirement  programs  include  Coast  Guai-d  Military,  Public  Health  Service  Commissioned  Corps,  State 
Department  Foreign  Service,  and  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  and  Disability  System. 
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ciency.  Although  this  concept  is  broader  than 
the  fet,  it  too  is  a  closed-system -cal«^latiori. 
in  that  only  current  and  past  employees  are 
considered,  even  when  theie  is  certain  to 
future  enrollment  in  the  pro^am. 

Open  System. — Under  this  method,  the 
plan’s  liabilities  equal  the  discounted  present 
value  of  all  benefit  due  to  past,  present  and 
future  workers.  The  difference  between  this 
grand  total  of  plan  liabilities  and  the  value 
of  the  plan’s  assets,  including  the  present 
value  of  all  expected  future  contributions  to 
the  plan,  is  the  actuarial  deficiency.  ‘ 

Magnitudes  of  Actuarial  Deficiency, — 

For  social  security,  the  deficiency  is  $7.1  tril¬ 
lion  under  a  closed-system  calculation  and  $1.2 
trillion  using  the  open-system  approach.  Both 
calculations  use  the  same  economic  and  demor 
graphic  assumptions.  The  lower  estimate  is 
more  meaningful  since  it  takes  account  of  all 
prospective  receipts  and  outlays  over  the  next 
75  years.  The  social  security  system  is  firmly 
established  and  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
it  v/ill  cover  future  workers,  as  well  as  those 
currently  employed.  According  to  the  social  se¬ 
curity  actuaries’  mid-range  projections,  future 
social  security  payroll  taxes,  the  income  tax 
paid  on  some  social  security  benefits,  and  the 
interest  earned  by  the  trust  fund  assets  will 
cover  most,  although  not  all,  of  the  cost  of 
future  benefits.  This  is  reflected  in  the  open- 
system  calculation  of  the  deficiency. 

For  medicare  hospital  insurance,  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  in  its  most  recent  report,  shows  an  actuar¬ 
ial  deficiency  of  $312  billion  as  of  1989,  cal¬ 
culated  on  an  open-system  basis.  In  this  pro¬ 
gram,  rising  hospital  costs  and  increasing 
usage  compound  the  effects  of  an  aging  popu¬ 
lation. 

The  actuaries  for  the  Federal  civilian  and 
military  retirement  programs  report  closed- 
system  calculations  in  their  annual  reports  re¬ 
quired  by  Public  Law  95-595.  For  the  large 
Federal  retirement  programs,  the  open-system 


'.Mthough  conceptually  distinct,  the  open-system  calculation  will 
give  an  answer  identical  to  the  closed-system  calculation  if  the  ben- 
efits  duo  to  future  employees  nre  exactly  balanced  by  expected  fu¬ 
ture  contributions  either  made  by  them  or  on  their  behalf.  In  this 
cose,  the  added  liabilities  due  to  future  workers  are  exactly 
matched  by  the  asset  value  of  their  expected  future  eontributions 
to  plan  income.  Nothing  is  added  to  the  deficiency  by  taking  their 
claims  and  contributions  into  account. 


calculation  is  identical,  in  principle,  to  the 
closed-system  deficiency  as  discussed  in  the 
footnote.  Future  employees  will  enter  systems 
in  which  the  present  value  of  their  ovm  con- 
tributibhsi  plus  those  made  on  their  behalf  by 
their  agency,  will  exactly  match  the  present 
value  of  their  fiiture  benefits. 

Based  oh  closed-system  calculations,  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  System  (CSRS)  had 
an  actuarial  deficiency  of  $643  billion  as  of 
1989,  vvhile  that  of  the  military  retirement 
fimd  was  $513  billion.  If  the  CSRS  system 
were  to  begin  to  be  fully  funded  for  all  future 
service,  the  actuarial  deficiency  would  be  $100 
billion  less.  The  new  retirement  system  for  ci¬ 
vilian  employees,  the  Federal  Employees  Re¬ 
tirement  System  (FERS),  had  a  small  defi¬ 
ciency  due  to  the  transfer  of  some  employees 
from  CSRS  to  FERS.  These  employees  had  pre¬ 
viously  accumulated  some  unfunded  retire¬ 
ment  benefits  under  the  old  system. 

The  actuarial  gap  in  the  militarj'  retirement 
fund  is  attributable  entirely  to  those  employees 
with  military  service  before  1985.  Pension 
costs  for  military  service  since  1985  are  paid 
to  the  military  retirement  funds  and  are  fully 
recorded  in  the  budget  currently.  The  costs  of 
the  partly  unfunded  pensions  for  older  military 
personnel  are  being  gradually  amortized 
through  2043. 

Two  qualifications  to  the  analysis  above  are 
worth  noting.  First,  even  those  annuity  pro¬ 
grams  that  are  fully  funded  and  with  no  actu¬ 
arial  discrepancy,  are  not  necessarily  adding 
to  national  saving.  Agency  outlays  for  accruing 
pension  obligations  are  matched  by  offsetting 
intragoverninental  receipts  to  the  trust  funds, 
so  changes  in  recorded  outlays  have  no  effect 
on  the  deficit.  The  deficit  is  neither  larger  nor 
smaller  whether  or  not  the  annuity  programs 
are  fully  funded.  Yet  if  the  Government  is  to 
add  to  national  saving,  it  must  reduce  its  defi¬ 
cit. 

Second,  the  Government  will  have  to  meet 
future  pension  and  medical  care  costs  as  they 
occur,  out  of  future  resources,  even  for  fully 
funded  progi’ams.  Funding  the  plans  currently 
gives  a  better  idea  of  what  these  programs 
cost,  but  it  does  nothing  to  reduce  the  future 
burden  of  these  obligations  unless  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  increase  in  saving. 
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Government-sponsored  funds  help  to  protect 
the  public  from  the  risks  of  old  age  and  dis¬ 
ability  through  social  security.  For  the  elderly, 
it  also  insures  against  hospital  expenses  and 
the  costs  of  other  medical  services  through 
medicare.  These  programs  are  nearly  uiiiversal 
in  their  coverage.  The  Government  has  also 
taken  responsibility  for  preserving  the  railroad 
retirement  pension  program,  which  operates 
both  as  a  substitute  for  social  security  and 
as  a  private  pension  plan. 

Social  Security 

Social  security  consists  of  Old-Age  and  Sur¬ 
vivors  Insurance  (OASI)  and  Disability  Insur¬ 
ance  (DI).  Total  spending  on  these  two  pro¬ 
grams  is  estimated  to  be  $288.6  billion  in 
1992.  This  is  sharply  higher  than  the  $92.1 
billion  (1992  dollars)  spent  in  1970.  The  rising 
trend  in  retirement  costs  is  partly  due  to  more 
generous  benefits.  It  also  reflects  the  aging  of 
the  Nation’s  population,  the  doubling  of  the 
number  of  DI  beneficiaries,  and  an  increased 
tendency  for  early  retirement.* 

At  age  65,  men  can  now  look  forward  to 
15  additional  years  of  life;  as  recently  as  1970, 
they  could  only  expect  to  live  13  more  years. 
Over  the  same  period,  life  expectancy  at  65 
for  women  lengthened  from  17  to  19  years. 
Meanwhile,  the  proportion  of  men  who  retire 
before  reaching  age  65  has  nearly  doubled.  The 
shift  to  earlier  retirement  increases  the  num¬ 
ber  collecting  benefits  while  reducing  the  num¬ 
ber  paying  taxes. 

As  in  the  past,  long-term  demographic  and 
economic  changes  will  largely  determine  the 
future  financial  condition  of  the  social  security 
trust  funds.  Nearly  80  million  Americans  were 
born  during  1946-1964.  These  "baby-boomers” 
are  now  entering  their  prime  working  years, 
when  their  incomes  will  be  at  their  highest. 
While  they  work  and  pay  taxes  over  the  next 
two  decades,  the  social  security  trust  funds 

•During  the  1970s,  DI  bcr.clit  awards  grew  explosively;  the  num¬ 
ber  of  bcnunciarics  increased  from  2.7'miiiion  to  4.7  miilion  and 
the  cost  of  the  program  quintupled,  rising  from  $2.8  biilion  to  $14.9 
billion  (in  constant  dollars).  In  response.  Congress  mandated  new 
evaluation  procedures  to  screen  beneficiaries  in  the  early  1980s. 
Subsequently,  program  participation  declined  slightly,  but  since 
1984,  the  number  of  beneficiaries  has  consistently  increased. 


should  grow  dramatically.  But  beginning 
around  the  year  2010,  the  “ibaby-boomers”  will 
start  to  retire  in  large  numbers  and,  as  they 
do,  they  will  claim  more  of  the  funds’  re¬ 
sources. 

The  social  security  actuaries  regularly  esti¬ 
mate  receipts  ami  outlays  76  years  into  the 
future,  based  on  alternative  economic  and 
demographic  assumptions.  According  to  their 
latest  mid-range  assumptions,  the  fimds’  tax 
receipts  are  expected  to  exceed  outlays  from 
now  until  the  year  2018.  Total  fund  receipts, 
including  interest,  are  expected  to  run  ahead 
of  outlays  for  another  decade  so  that  the  re¬ 
serves  in  the  trust  funds  peak  around  2029. 
Following  that  year,  the  funds  are  drawn 
down.  They  are  estimated  to  be  exhausted  by 
the  year  2043. 

A  separate  review  of  the  DI  trust  fund  alone 
would  be  less  optimistic.  Workers  and  employ¬ 
ers  pay  0.6  percent  of  taxaule  payroll  to  the 
DI  trust  fund.  On  mid-range  assumption,  the 
DI  fund  will  become  insolvent  by  2020. 

The  long-run  actuarial  deficiency  in  the  trust 
funds  and  other  indicators  of  their  financial 
status  are  highly  sensitive  to  the  particular 
assumptions  made  in  projecting  future  income 
and  outgo.  The  indicators  could  easily  be  much 
more  or  much  less  favorable  than  they  are 
under  the  mid-range  projections.  In  orcier  to 
evaluate  the  future  financial  status  of  the 
trust  funds,  it  is  necessary  to  project  popu¬ 
lation  growth,  the  retirement  age,  and  pro¬ 
ductivity.  There  is  great  uncertainty  in  each 
of  these  areas.  The  following  is  a  brief  review 
of  some  considerations  that  are  helpful  in  eval¬ 
uating  these  projections. 

Population  Growth. — ^The  Social  Security 
Trustees’  mid-range  projections  (known  as  al¬ 
ternative  II-B)  envisage  a  slow  rate  of  popu¬ 
lation  growth.  Under  these  assumptions,  the 
population  growth  rate  drops  from  1.00  percent 
a  year  in  the  1980s  to  a  negligible  0.03  percent 
by  the  middle  of  the  next  century.  This  pro¬ 
nounced  slowdown  reflects  low  estimates  for 
both  fertility  and  immigration  and  a  limited 
increase  in  life  expectancy.  Of  these  three,  the 
low  birth  rate  has  the  largest  effect  on  future 
population  growth. 
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The  Trustees’  mid-range  assumptions  extend 
forward  the  low  birth  rates- of  "the  1970s  and 
1980s,  Fertility  "is  projected  at  1.9  births  per 
woman,  only  slightly  above  the  postwar  low 
of  just  1.8  births  per  womanJn  the  raid-1970s, 
and  well  below  the  postwar  peak  of  3.7  births. 
Fertility,  however,  has  been  on  an  upward 
trend  in  recent  years.  In  19^,  an  estimated 
420,000  more  babies  were  bom  than  assumed 
in  alternative 

Economic  factors  could  lead  to  even  higher 
future  birth  rates.  A  large  birth  cohort  such 
as  the  postwar  baby-boom  faces  many  prob¬ 
lems  due  to  crowding  in  the  labor  market, 
schools,  even  within  the  family.  By  having 
fewer  children  of  their  own,  the  baby-boomers 
were  able  to  raise  each  child’s  future  prospects. 
But  these  children,  facing  more  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances,  will  have  less  reason  to  limit  their 
own  family  size.  Economists  who  study  popu¬ 
lation  dynamics  believe  that  population  growth 
has  cycled  in  the  past  for  this  reason,  and 
it  could  rebound  again  as  the  children  of  the 
baby-boom  begin  to  raise  families  of  their  own. 

Medical  advances  have  extended  the  time 
women  are  able  to  bear  children  with  an  ensu¬ 
ing  rise  in  births  among  women  over  35.  The 
expanded  availability  of  nonparental  care  ar¬ 
rangements,  which  give  women  more  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  combine  motherhood  with  a  career, 
also  favors  a  rise  in  the  birth  rate.  Finally, 
new  procedures  to  increase  the  probability  of 
conception  could  boost  fertility. 

Immigration  is  estimated  to  be  about 
675,000  people  per  year.  The  II-B  assumptions 
project  a  constant  rate  of  immigration  near 
this  level  for  the  next  75  years.  That  contrib¬ 
utes  to  the  projected  slowdown  in  population 
growth  occurring  in  the  next  century.  Immi¬ 
gration  has  been  on  a  rising  trend  for  decades, 
and  the  new  immigration  law  raises  the  limits 
that  were  in  place  when  the  Trustees’  assump¬ 
tions  were  last  revised. 

Longevity  also  affects  population  growth. 
When  people  live  longer,  the  population  is 
larger.  The  II-B  assumptions  project  a  contin¬ 
ued  improvement  in  longevity,  but  less  rapid 
than  in  recent  decades.  The  biotechnology  rev¬ 
olution  and  lifestyle  changes  are  reasons  for 
thinking  that  a  faster  rate  of  improvement  is 
possible.  Unlike  higher  birth  rates  and  more 
immigration,  increased  longevity  raises  social 


security  expenses -and  diminishes  the  balance 
in^the  trust  funds. 

Retirement  Age.—'the  Trustees’  H-B  as¬ 
sumptions  project  continuing  declines  in  labor 
force  .participation  by  the  elderly  in  a  straight¬ 
forward  extension  of  trends  over  the  past  few 
decades.  Longer  lifespans,  however,  could  en¬ 
courage  delayed  retirement  as  workera  stay  on 
the  job  longer  in  order  to  finance  extra  retire¬ 
ment  years.  It  takes  about  6  more  months  of 
work  to  provide  the  same  retirement  cushion 
when  life  expectancy  increases  by  two  years. 
Improvements  in  health  are  also  likely  to  ac¬ 
company  increases  in  longevity,  and  these 
could  permit  some  workers  to  keep  their  jobs 
who  now  retire  because  of  poor  health. 

The  social  security  reforms  of  1983  also  may 
have  an  effect.  They  increased  the  age  at 
which  full  benefits  are  available  from  65  to 
67  and  reduced  the  early  retirement  benefit, 
changes  that  will  be  phased  in  gradually  over 
the  next  quarter  century.  There  is  also  a  larger 
credit  for  delayed  retirement.  These  reforms 
could  contribute  to  an  increase  in  the  retire¬ 
ment  age,  but  most  estimates  suggest  they  will 
have  only  a  modest  effect. 

Productivity.— Labor  productivity  is  as¬ 
sumed  to  rise  at  an  average  rate  of  1.65  per¬ 
cent  per  year  over  the  75-year  forecast  period. 
Although  this  is  well  within  the  range  of  past 
U.S.  experience,  it  exceeds  the  average  rate 
of  improvement  over  the  past  20  years.  From 
1909  to  1989,  productivity  grew  at  an  average 
rate  of  2  percent  per  year.  Since  the  end  of 
1969,  however,  it  has  only  grown  by  1.2  per¬ 
cent  per  year. 

The  risk  that  slower  productivity  growth 
poses  to  the  trust  funds  would  be  reduced  if 
the  projected  social  security  surpluses  were  ac¬ 
tually  saved.  One  rough  calculation  suggests 
that  the  extra  investment  this  saving  could 
generate  might  increase  the  rate  of  business 
capital  formation  by  as  much  as  three-quarters 
of  a  percentage  point  per  year  over  the  next 
20  years,  thereby  adding  about  one-quarter 
percentage  point  to  average  productivity 
growth. 

To  allow  for  such  uncertainties,  the  Trustees’ 
report  presents  alternative  assumptions  brack¬ 
eting  the  mid-range  path.  Alternative  I  is  the 
optimistic  projection.  It  assumes  a  fertility  rate 
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Table  B-2.  ALTERNATH^  INDICATORS  OF  SOLVENCY  FOR  OASDI 

Tnutees*  Alternative  Assumptions 

1 

II-A 

II-B 

III 

Beneficiaries'per  100  covered  workers,  in: 

2015 . . . 

34 

37 

37 

41 

2040  . 

44 

52 

53 

64 

2065  . . . 

41 

55 

56 

80 

1  Income  mie  minus  cost  rate  as  a  percent  of  taxable  payroll  in:  | 

2015 . . . . 

2.50 

1.12 

0.64 

-1.23 

2040  . 

0.53 

-2.69 

-3.40 

-7.99 

2065  . 

1.24 

-3,42 

-4.16 

-12.42 

1  Actuarial  deficiency  (-)  as  a  percent  of  taxable  payroll:  I 

25  years . 

3.40 

2.58 

2.17 

0.77 

50  years  . 

2.11 

0.69 

0.17 

-1.83 

75  years . . . 

1.76 

-0.31 

-0.91 

-3.87 

Present  value  of  actuarial  deficiency  (-)  in  billions  of  dollars:  I 

25  years . . . 

1,834 

1,331 

1,091 

353 

50  years . 

2,151 

656 

160 

-1,499 

75  years . . . 

2,557 

-403 

-1,174 

-4,219 

of  2.2  births  per  woman,  and  that  immigration 
will  be  greater  than  in  II-B.  Longevity  does 
not  improve  as  much  in  alternative  I.  Shorter 
lifespans  strengthen  the  trust  funds,  so  it  is 
“optimistic”  to  assume  that  they  increase  less 
than  in  II-B. 

Alternative  III  is  the  pessimistic  scenario. 
The  birth  rate  and  immigration  are  lower  than 
in  II-B  while  longevity  improves  more.  Alter¬ 
native  II-A  makes  the  same  demographic  as¬ 
sumptions  as  in  II-B,  but  assumes  a  higher 
path  for  productivity. 

Table  B-2  shows  the  effect  of  these  alter¬ 
natives  on  some  measures  of  social  security 
solvency.  The  75-year  actuarial  deficiency 
swings  from  a  present  value  surplus  of  $2.6 
trillion  to  a  deficit  of  $4.2  trillion  as  one  goes 
from  the  optimistic  to  the  pessimistic  alter¬ 
native.  The  combined  trust  funds  would  be  ex¬ 
hausted  in  2023  under  alternative  III,  in  2043 
under  II-B,  and  in  2056  under  Il-A.  Under 
the  optimistic  assumptions  of  alternative  I,  the 
funds  remain  solvent  throughout  the  75-year 
projection  period. 

The  risks  that  the  funds  will  eventually  tip 
into  deficit  appear  to  be  somewhat  greater 
than  the  chance  that  they  will  always  main¬ 
tain  a  surplus,  but  a  deficit  is  not  a  certainty. 
Policies  that  promote  thrift,  capital  formation. 


and  productivity  growth  reduce  the  chance  of 
a  permanent  shortfall. 

Recent  Changes  in  Social  Security.~ln 
1985,  social  security  was  removed  by  law  from 
the  Federal  budget,  but  the  surplus  in  the 
trust  funds  continued  to  be  counted  toward 
deficit  estimates  and  calculations  for  purposes 
of  sequestration  under  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  Act.  The  Budget  Enforcement  Act  of 
1990  removed  the  OASDI  trust  funds  from  the 
future  deficit  targets  as  well.  The  Act  also  in¬ 
cludes  “fire  wall”  provisions  intended  to  make 
it  difficult  to  spend  the  projected  buildup  of 
reserves  on  higher  benefits  or  lower  social  se¬ 
curity  taxes. 

The  “fire  wall”  is  necessary  protection  if  the 
surpluses  are  to  add  to  national  saving,  but 
it  is  not  sufficient.  The  growing  balance  in  the 
trust  funds  must  be  matched  by  an  equal  im¬ 
provement  in  the  consolidated  budget  deficit 
beyond  what  would  have  otherwise  occurred. 
The  real  test  is  whether  the  consolidated  Fed¬ 
eral  deficit  is  reduced  relative  to  what  it  would 
otherwise  have  been.  Unless  the  consolidated 
budget  deficit  declines  in  this  way,  the  sur¬ 
pluses  in  the  trust  funds  will  not  be  truly 
saved  regardless  of  accounting  conventions. 

If  the  “fire  wall”  works  and  if  the  rest  of 
the  budget  is  gradually  brought  into  balance. 
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the  surpluses  will  ^  used  to  reduce  publicly 
held  Federal  debt,  add  to  private  capital  for¬ 
mation,  and  increase  real  GNP.  It  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  tO/ avoid- the  extra- costs  that  are  looming 
in  the  future  when  the  baby-boom  generation 
retires,  but  it  is  possible  to  prepare  to  meet 
them  by  saving  more  now,  OBRA  is  a  step 
in  that  direction. 

The  most  significant  change  made  in  social 
security  by  OBRA  was  to  add  over  two  million 
State  and  local  govemment  employees  not  cov¬ 
ered  by  separate  retirement  plans  into  socjal 
security  and  medicare  as  of  July  1, 1991. 

Medicare 

The  long-term  ability  to  finance  health  care 
for  the  elderly  i.s  at  risk,  as  indicated  by  the 
actuarial  defi’iency  in  the  Medicare  HI  Trust 
Fund  discussed  in  the  previous  section.  An  in¬ 
creasingly  older  population  and  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  health  care  costs  place  demands  on  the 
Medicare  trust  funds  that  need  to  be  ad¬ 
dressed,  Medicare  costs  have  increased  an  av¬ 
erage  of  11.4  percent  each  year  since  1980. 
The  budget  proposes  a  number  of  modest  pol¬ 
icy  changes  to  help  bring  costs  under  better 
control. 

The  Federal  Hospital  Insurance  (HI)  Trust 
Fund  is  financed  primarily  through  a  payroll 
tax  and  interest  earned  on  'frust  Fund  re¬ 
serves.  The  1.45  percent  HI  tax  applies  to  both 
employers  and  employees  up  to  a  limit  of 
$125,000  a  year  on  taxable  wages.  During 
1990,  HI  covered  30  million  aged  and  3  million 
disabled  enrollees  with  total  outlays  of  $64.1 
billion.  Medicare’s  other  trust  fund  is  the  Sup¬ 
plementary  Medical  Insurance  (SMI)  Trust 
Fund.  It  pays  for  physician  and  outpatient  care 
and  is  financed  25  percent  by  enrollee  pre¬ 
miums  and  75  percent  by  general  revenues. 
During  1990,  32  million  people  were  enrolled 
in  SMI  and  total  outlays  amounted  to  $43.0 
billion. 

Despite  significant  cost  containment  meas¬ 
ures  enacted  in  recent  years.  The  1990  Annual 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Hospital 
Insurance  Trust  Fund  states  that  the  HI  tnist 
fund  will  become  insolvent  in  2003  under  in¬ 
termediate  economic  assumptions.  Health  Care 
Financing  Administration  (HCPA)  actuaries 
estimate  that  provisions  of  the  1990  Omnibus 


Budget  Reconciliation  Act  may  extend  the  life 
of  the  HI  trust  fund  by  three  years.  Bringing 
the  HI  trust  fund  into  actuarial  balance  over 
the  next  25  years  would  require  that  income 
be  increased  by  21  percent,  outlays  be  reduced 
by  27  percent,,  or  some  combination  of  the  two. 
Although  the  SMI  fund  does  not  risk  insol¬ 
vency,  its  rapid  growth  has  caused  outlays  to 
nearly  double  in  the  past  five  years — from 
$22,7  billion  in  1985  to  $42.2  billion  in  1990. 
If  the  current  rate  of  growth  continues,  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  general  revenue  con¬ 
tributions  will  be  needed.  Under  current 
growth  assumptions,  general  revenue  con¬ 
tributions  will  need  to  double  between  1990 
and  1996,  from  $33.2  billion  to  $68.7  billion, 
and  premiums  will  also  rise;  but  not  as  quick¬ 
ly,  thus  increasing  slightly  the  Federal  share 
of  Part  B  financing. 

Spending  on  Medicare  in  1992  will  be  $127.3 
billion,  11.9  percent  over  1991  spending  levels. 
In  order  to  improve  program  efficiency,  the 
budget  proposes  to  constrain  increases  in  pay¬ 
ments  for  selected  hospital,  physician,  and  re¬ 
lated  services.  Even  with  these  reforms,  spend¬ 
ing  on  hospital  services  (Medicare  Part  A)  will 
rise  by  $5.2  billion  and  spending  on  physician 
and  related  services  (Medicare  Part  B)  will  rise 
by  $5.2  billion  in  1992. 

Expanding  Coordinated  Care.— Coordi¬ 
nated  care  programs  such  as  health  mainte¬ 
nance  organizations  (HMOs)  and  preferred 
provider  organizations  (PPOs)  have  shown 
great  promise  in  providing  efficient  high  qual¬ 
ity  rare  at  lower  cost  than  traditional  fee-for- 
frcrvice  medicine.  By  contracting  directly  with 
providers  to  offer  integi-ated  services,  bene¬ 
ficiaries  receive  quality  care  at  lower  cost.  The 
President’s  budget  proposes  a  new  “point-of- 
service”  option  for  Medicare  beneficiaries  and 
includes  initiatives  to  expand  enrollment  in 
HMOs. 

More  than  one-quarter  of  all  working  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  their  dependents  receive  coverage 
through  HMOs  and  PPOs.  In  staff  and  group 
HMOs,  a  group  of  primary  care  and  specialist 
physicians  provide  the  full  range  of  care  to 
plan  enrollees.  PPOs  typically  contract  with 
a  group  of  providers  (physicians,  hospitals, 
clinical  laboratories,  etc.)  who  offer  to  care  for 
more  enrollees  at  reduced  prices.  PPO  enroll- 
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ess,  by  sharing  in  the  lower  costs,  have  an 
incentive  to  use  networkiproviders. 

A  recent  development  has  been  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  point-of-service  choice  (POS)  in  coordi¬ 
nated  care  systems.  A  POS  option  permits  en- 
rollees  to  choose  on  a  service-by-service  basis 
whether  to  receive  care  from  a  selected  POS 
provider  or,  alternately,  firom  any  other  pro¬ 
vider  of  their  choice.  The  budget  proposes  to 
create  a  POS  option  for  Medicare  benehciaries. 

The  budget  also  contains  new  initiatives  to 
expand  enrollment  of  Medicare  beneficiaries  in 
HMOs.  Program  rules  make  it  difficult  for 
some  Medicare  beneficiaries  to  enroll  in 
HMOs.  Enrollment  periods  for  hewly-eligible 
Medicare  beneficiaries  are  limited  and  retiree 
groups  have  only  limited  opportunities  to  en¬ 
roll  in  HMOs.  Legislation  will  be  proposed  to 
allow  Medicare  HMOs,  at  their  own  option, 
to  enroll  new  beneficiaries  on  an  open  enroll¬ 
ment  basis,  and  to  serve  retiree  groups  exclu¬ 
sively. 

Improving  Quality,— The  budget  continues 
the  Administration’s  efforts  to  improve  the 
quality  of  care  for  Medicare  beneficiaries, 
l^ile  the  quality  of  health  care  in  the  United 
States  remains  second  to  none,  it  has  short¬ 
comings.  Hospitals  and  physicians  lack  effec¬ 
tive  systems  for  monitoring  the  quality  of  care, 
so  they  do  not  receive  early  warning  of  possible 
problems. 

Last  year,  the  Institute  of  Medicine  (lOM) 
completed  a  study  on  improving  quality  assur¬ 
ance  in  Medicare.  It  recommended  that  hos¬ 
pitals  use  data  on  patient  outcomes  (morbidity 
and  mortality)  to  monitor  and  improve  quality. 
The  lOM  also  recommended  that  Medicare’s 
peer  review  organizations  (PROs)  shift  their 
emphasis  to  aiding  hospitals  improve  quality. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  the  Health  Care 
Financing  Administration  has  been  developing 
a  state-ofithe-art  monitoring  system  that  could 
realize  the  lOM's  vision.  Called  the  Uniform 
niinical  Data  Set  (UCDS),  it  can  be  used  to 
track  medical  care  outcomes.  The  UCDS  will 
allow  users  to  account  for  differences  in  sever¬ 
ity  of  illness  through  detailed  clinical  adjust¬ 
ments.  With  this  refinement,  outcomes  data 
can  be  used  in  a  reliable  manner  to  monitor 
and  compare  quality.  The  system  will  be  used 
initially  to  guide  external  quality  review  by 


the  PROs.  Ideally,  hospitals  would  establish, 
similar  systems  and  take  the  initiative  in  qual¬ 
ity  improvement.  Eventually,  with  real-time 
reporting,  computer-based  expert  systems 
could  identify  problems  before  patients  have 
suffered  harm. 

Port  A  Program  CAoiyfe#.— Teaching  hos¬ 
pitals  receive  “add-on”  payments  originally 
meant  to  compensate  for  their  higher  costs 
when  compared  to  non-teaching  hospitals. 
Studies  by  the  General  Accoimting  Office 
(GAO),  the  Inspector  ^neral,  the  Health  Care 
Financing  Administration,  and  the  Congres- 
sionally-established  Prospective  Payment  As¬ 
sessment  Commission  (ProPAC)  all  indicate 
that  the  proper  rate  for  the  indirect  medical 
education  (IME)  add-on  is  less  than  the  legis¬ 
lated  rate.  Payments  are  substantially  higher 
than  average  costs  for.  serving  Medicare  pa¬ 
tients.  As  a  result,  teaching  hospitals  have  sig¬ 
nificantly  higher  Medicare  profit  margins  than 
any  other  category  of  hospital.  Different  ap¬ 
proaches  have  been  proposed  to  establish  equi¬ 
table  rates,  ranging  from  an  immediate  reduc¬ 
tion  to  a  multi-year  phase-down. 

Teaching  hospitals’  higher  costs  arise  from 
a  mix  of  poorer  and  more  severely  ill  patients. 
Over  time,  these  two  factors  have  been  in¬ 
creasingly  accounted  for  through  other  inore 
explicit  payment  mechanisms.  Recent  expan¬ 
sions  in  the  disproportionate  share  payment 
(DSH)  now  provide  significant  additional  re¬ 
sources  to  hospitals  whose  patients  are  dis¬ 
proportionately  poor.  Medicare’s  case-specific 
payments  make  up  for  most  of  the  severity- 
of-illness  differences.  As  a  result,  the  IME  fac¬ 
tor  is  too  high.  A  recent  ProPac  analysis  sug¬ 
gests  that  a  rate  of  3.2  percent — compared'  to 
the  present  rate  of  7.7  percent — is  appropriate. 
Even  this  analysis,  conducted  prior  to  the  sig¬ 
nificant  OBRA  expansions  of  the  DSH  pay¬ 
ment,  likely  overstates  the  appropriate  adjust¬ 
ment.  In  its  1990  report,  ProPAC  rec¬ 
ommended  that  a  five-year  phase-down  of  the 
rate  occur  only  after  a  careful  review  of  the 
financial  condition  of  teaching  hospitals. 

The  budget  adopts  the  five-year  phase-down 
with  a  1996  rate  of  3.2  percent.  Because  of 
OBRA  DSH  expansions,  an  immediate  reduc¬ 
tion  from  7.7  percent  to  4.4  percent  is  proposed 
for  1992.  The  budget  also  proposes  to  sub¬ 
stitute  a  hospital’s  average  daily  census  of  pa- 
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tients  for  total  beds  in  the  formula  used  to 
compute  the  IME  adjustment.  This  should 
limit  Medicare’s  exposure  to  any  inappropriate 
manipulation  of  the  IME  formula. 

Other  program -changes  to  put  providers  on 
an  equal -footing  will  move  the  animal  hospital 
payment  update  to  January  1st  and  eliminate 
the  guaranteed  payment  of  return  on  equity 
for  proprietary  skilled,  nursing  facilities 
(SNFs).  In  the  past  several  years,  Congress 
has  delayed  the  yearly  update  in  hospital  fees. 
Moving  the  hospital  update  to  January  1st  is 
consistent  with  this  practice  and  will  put  hos¬ 
pitals  on  the  same  update  cycle  used  ,  for  most 
other  providers.  Proprietary  SNFs  are  the  only 
class  of  provider  for  which  the  return  on  equity 
is  guaranteed  by  Medicare;  elimination  of 
these  payments  puts  proprietary  SNFs  on  the 
same  fboting  as  all  other  facilities. 

Finally,  the  budget  proposes  to  change  the 
method  used  for  computing  the  limits  on  hou:e 
health  costs.  Currently,  Medicare  caps  only  the 
total  payment  to  home  health  agencies  (HHAs) 
for  all  HHA  services.  In  billing  Medicare, 
HHAs  can  offsec  costs  exceeding  the  limit  for 
one  type  of  visit  with  amounts  below  the  limit 
for  other  types  of  visits.  This  approach  creates 
incentives  for  inefficient  use  of  the  range  of 
covered  visits.  In  a  recent  study,  GAO  deter¬ 
mined  that  setting  type-of-visit,  or  per-dis- 
cipline  cost  limits  would  have  little  adverse 
effect  on  home  health  agencies  or  beneficiaries. 
The  budget  proposes  restructuring  HHA  pay¬ 
ments  caps  in  this  way. 

Part  B  Program  Changes, — One  set  of 
proposals  will  encourage  hospital  outpatient 
departments  (OPDs)  to  become  more  efficient 
while  helping  to  establish  a  level  playing  field 
for  OPDs,  ambulatoiy  surgery  centers  (ASCs), 
and  physician  offices.  These  proposals  would 
also  strengthen  the  incentives  for  appropriate 
use  of  clinical  laboratory  tests  at  little  or  no 
net  cost  to  beneficiaries.  These  proposals  ad¬ 
dress  four  problems: 

*  Most  OPD  services  are  still  paid  partly 
on  a  cost  basis  more  than  seven  years 
after  inflationary  cost-based  payments  for 
inpatient  hospital  services  ended.  Partly 
as  a  result,  outlays  for  OPDs  have  in¬ 
creased  rapidly— by  almost  17  percent  a 
year  during  the  1980s. 


•  Cost-based  payment  perpetuates  an  un¬ 
even  plajdng  field.  Payment  rates  and  the 
method  used  to  determine  the  rates  vary 
widely  for  ambulatory  surgery,  diagnostic 
tests  and  Xtrays  depending  on  where  the 
service  is  provided.  ASCs  and  physician 
offices  are  paid  on,  a  prospective  fee  sched¬ 
ule  basis.  OPDs  are  paid  based  on  a  blend 
of  prospective  rates  and  costs.  This  hodge¬ 
podge  reflects  the  accidents  of  history, 
rather  than  any  well  considered  policy.  It 
obviously  makes  no  sense  to  pay  sharply 
differing  amounts  for  the  same  service. 

•  Medicare  beneficiaries  pay  substantially 
more  in  coinsurance  for  the  same  service 
provided  in  an  OPD  than  in  an  ASC  or 
physician’s  office.  Coinsurance  payments 
are  set  equal  to  20  percent  of  the  hos¬ 
pital’s  billed  charge  instead  of  20  percent 
of  the  Medicare  payment  rate.  Because 
hospital  charges  have  been  increasing  rap¬ 
idly,  coinsurance  for  OPD  services  are  sub¬ 
stantially  higher  as  a  result. 

•  Coinsurance  does  not  apply  to  clinical  lab 
tests  even  though  there  is  a  20  percent 
coinsurance  on  all  other  Part  B  services. 
As  a  result,  physicians  and  beneficiaries 
have  less  reason  to  be  mindful  of  the  cost 
of  lab  tests.  Perhaps  for  this  reason,  out¬ 
lays  for  clinical  lab  tests  have  increased 
by  more  than  20  percent  a  year  since  1985 
when  coinsurance  for  tests  was  eliminated. 

To  address  these  problems,  the  budget  pro¬ 
poses  a  uniform  set  of  payment  rates  in  all 
settings  for  surgery,  diagnostic  tests,  and  x- 
rays.  Rates  would  be  set  prospectively  to  en¬ 
courage  efficiency.  Coinsurance  for  OPDs 
would  be  based  on  the  new  prospective  rates, 
reducing  out-of-pocket  costs  for  care  provided 
in  this  setting.  This,  in  turn,  would  permit 
restoration  of  coinsurance  for  clinical  lab  tests 
at  little  or  no  net  cost  to  beneficiaries. 

Because  of  the  major  changes  in  the  sched¬ 
uled  January  1992  implementation  of  Medi¬ 
care’s  new  fee  schedule  for  physician  services, 
the  budget  contains  only  a  limited  number  of 
proposals  affecting  physician  payment. 

•  Currently,  Medicare  pays  substantially 
more  for  anesthesia  provided  by  a  nurs^ 
physician  team  than  for  anesthesia  pro¬ 
vided  directly  by  a  physician.  Tliis  makes 
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little  sense  because  cost-effective  delivery 
of  care  is  one  of  the  main  potential  advan¬ 
tages  from  employing  non-physician  prac¬ 
titioners.  The  budget  would  correct  this 
problem  by  limiting.payment  for  medically 
directed  nurse  anesthetists  to  the  prior 
budget  neutral  rates  and  reducing  pay¬ 
ment  for  the  supervising  physicians  to 
keep  the  total,  payment  for  the  team  with¬ 
in  limits. 

•  A  similar  policy  would  limit  payment  for 
surgeons,  when  the  surgeon  elects  to  use 
an  assistant,  Use  of  surgical  assistants  is 
often  a  matter  of  convenience  and  personal 
preference  rather  than  a  matter  of  medical 
necessity.  A  number  of  studies  have  docu¬ 
mented  wide  and  unexplained  variations 
in  the  use  of  surgical  assistants. 

e  A  teclmical  correction  to  the  formula  for 
the  Medicare  Volume  Performance  Stand¬ 
ard  (MVPS)  is  needed  for  1991.  This  re¬ 
duces  the  MVPS  for  1991  to  2  percentage 
points  below  1991  baseline  expenditure 
growth,  as  apparently  intended  by  the 
Congress. 

Other  changes  in  physician  payment  are  also 
included  in  the  budget.  Duplicate  fees  for  lab¬ 
oratory  specimen  handling  will  be  eliminated. 
Resource-cost  based  fee  schedule  rates  for  the 
technical  component  of  radiology  and  diag¬ 
nostic  tests  will  be  implemented. 

Finally,  the  budget  contains  a  number  of 
other  miscellaneous  changes.  These  include  a 
number  of  revisions  of  payment  rules  for  dura¬ 
ble  medical  equipment  (DME).  One  of  these 
changes  would  reduce  payment  for  home  oxy¬ 
gen  therapy  by  five  percent  to  reflect  the  re¬ 
cent  trend  toward  increased  use  of  oxygen  con¬ 
centrators  and  away  from  oxygen  tanks  which 
are  more  costly. 

Standardizing  Medicare  Secondary 
Payer  Provisions.— 'The  budget  proposes  to 
amend  the  Medicare  secondary  payer  (MSP) 
provisions  for  the  disabled  and  for  end  stage 
renal  disease  (ESRD)  beneficiaries  by  making 
Medicare  secondary  to  those  employer  group 
health  plans  covering  at  least  one  employer 
with  20  or  more  employees.  Standardizing  the 
group  health  plan  size  for  the  disabled  and 
ESRD  beneficiaries  would  simplify 
administration  of  group  health  plans  and 


shield  small  employers  from  the  potentially 
high  costs  of  providing  health  care  coverage 
for  ESRD  beneficiaries  v/ithout  cost  to  bene¬ 
ficiaries. 

To  ensure  the  proper  sequence  of  payment 
for  health  care,  the  budget  includes  $5  million 
to  establish  a  Clearinghouse  for  Third  Party 
Liability,  located  centrally  in  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services.  The  Clearing¬ 
house  would  identify  beneficiaries  of  Federal 
health  programs  who  are  simultaneously  en¬ 
rolled  in  employment-based  health  care  plans. 
This  information  would  be  available  to  fully 
Federally  funded  health  programs,  like  Medi¬ 
care,  and,  on  a  mutual  basis,  to  administrators 
of  Federally-assisted  health  coverage  like  Med¬ 
icaid.  Employment-based  health  insurance 
would  be  identified  by  having  employers  report 
basic  health  insurance  information  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government  on  the  employees’  Wage  and 
Tax  Statement  (W-2).  The  Social  Security  Ad¬ 
ministration  which  receives  a  copy  of  the  state¬ 
ment,  would  process  the  data  for  the  clearing¬ 
house.  Beneficiary  health  insurance  data 
would  be  searched  before  Federal  funds  are 
used  and  the  health  care  bill  would  be  for¬ 
warded  to  be  paid  by  the  appropriate  health 
insurer. 

Medical  Professional  Liability  Re¬ 
forms. — From  1984  to  1988  medical  mal¬ 
practice  premiums  rose  from  approximately 
$1.9  billion  to  $4.2  billion.  This  has  led  some 
physicians  to  alter  their  behavior  in  an  effort 
to  avoid  liability — often  choosing  to  discontinue 
high-risk  practices  or  to  engage  in  unnecessary 
defensive  medicine.  Growing  liability  costs  and 
unnecessary  defensive  medicine  contribute  to 
high  health  care  costs  that  are  a  problem  for 
everyone. 

The  Administration’s  reform  package  will  in¬ 
clude  proposals  that  encourage  States  to: 

•  Gap  the  amount  of  allowable  non-economic 
damages.  In  the  26  States  that  have  lim¬ 
ited  total  damages,  malpractice  rates  have 
declined  significantly; 

•  Eliminate  joint  and  several  liability  for 
noneconomic  damages; 

•  Eliminate  the  collateral  source  rule  that 
allows  for  double  recovery; 
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•  Require  structured  payments  for  mal¬ 
practice  awards,  as  opposed  to  lump  sum 
payments; 

•  Promote  pretrial  alternative  dispute  reso¬ 
lution,  including  mediation  and  pretrial 
screening  panels,  to  encourage  reasonable 
settlements; 

•  Implement  procedures  to  enhance  the 
quality  of  care. 

Additionally,  at  the  Federal  level  the  Admin¬ 
istration  will  propose  to  apply  these  tort  re¬ 
forms  to  Federal  couiis;  to  begin  a  pilot  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  Federal  Employees  Health  Bene¬ 
fits  Program  that  offers  alternative  dispute 
resolution;  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  medi¬ 
cal  care  through  enhanced  effectiveness  re¬ 
search  and  improved  peer  review. 

To  avoid  preempting  State  laws  and  to  en¬ 
courage  States  to  adopt  liability  reforms  within 
a  reasonable  three-year  time  period,  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  will  propose  to  initiate,  beginning 
in  1995,  budget  neutral  incentive  pools  in  Med¬ 
icare  and  Medicaid, 

Under  the  proposal,  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  would  pool; 

•  A  portion  of  the  annual  increase  (1  percent 
of  total  payments)  in  Medicare  prospective 
payments  for  hospitals— approximately 
$800  million  in  1995; 

•  A  portion  (2  percent)  of  the  State  Medicaid 
match  for  staff  salaries  and  expenses. 
State  match  rates  average  53  percent. 
This  pool  would  amount  to  approximately 
$90  million  in  1995.  The  proposal  does  not 
affect  Medicaid  provider  reimbursement. 

States  that  adopt  a  requisite  number  of  re¬ 
forms  would  share  in  the  pool.  Those  States 
would  receive  enhanced  Medicaid  administra¬ 
tive  match  rates  and  their  hospitals  would  re¬ 
ceive  supplemental  payments.  This  structure 
provides  incentives  for  the  States  to  quickly 
adopt  reforms—the  States  that  act  first  will 
receive  a  reward,  as  will  the  State’s  hospitals. 

Railroad  Retirement  Board 

With  three  retirees  for  every  rail  employee — 
the  exact  opposite  of  social  security’s  ratio — 
the  rail  pension  system  stands  on  shaky 
ground.  Between  1945  and  1980,  the  number 


of  employees  fell  by  68  percent.  In  the  last 
decade,  rail  employment  plummeted  an  addi¬ 
tional  42  percent.  This  trend  is  expected  to 
persist  as  railroads  discover  technologies  that 
reduce  operating  and  labor  costs.  Declining 
employment,  past  imder-fimding  by  the  rail 
sector,  and  inadequate  financing  plans  have 
taken  their  toll  on  the  rail  pension  system 
which  has  an  unfunded  liability  of  $34  billion. 
The  Railroad  Retirement  Board’s  (RRB)  chron¬ 
ic  financial  shakiness  persists  despite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Federal  subsidies.  The  RRB  has  been 
rescued  from  insolvency  by  the  Congress  five 
times  in  the  last  16  years. 

The  major  change  enacted  by  OBRA  that 
affects  the  RRB  was  an  additional  $384  million 
Federal  subsidy  to  the  rail  pension  funds  for 
fiscal  years  1991  and  1992.  When  the  RRB 
was  on  the  verge  of  insolvency  in  1983,  the 
pension  system  was  allowed  temporarily  to 
keep  Federal  income  taxes  on  private  pension 
benefits  for  five  years,  or  until  it  had  received 
$877  million,  whichever  came  first.  This  tem¬ 
porary  subsidy  was  repeatedly  extended  up 
through  October  1992.  The  Administration 
strongly  opposed  each  of  these  extensions 
which,  when  added  to  other  Federal  subsidies, 
could  exceed  $3  billion  by  the  year  2000. 

The  Administration  concurs  with  the  Rail¬ 
road  Retirement  Reform  Commission’s  rec¬ 
ommendation  that  rail  workers  and  their  de¬ 
pendents  be  entitled  to  the  same  social  secu¬ 
rity  benefits  as  those  who  are  covered  by  the 
Social  Security  Act.  Legislation  to  ensure  that 
rail  families  receive  basic  social  security  bene¬ 
fits,  to  which  some  are  not  now  entitled  as 
a  result  of  exclusions  in  the  Railroad  Retire¬ 
ment  Act,  will  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress. 
This  proposal  is  discussed  in  Chapter  V.C. 
“Distributing  Federal  Benefits  More  Fah’ly.” 

Overall  Conclusion 

Each  of  the  programs  reviewed  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  faces  risks.  The  Railroad  Retirement  pro¬ 
gram  has  the  most  immediate  problem.  As  cur¬ 
rently  structured,  it  would  be  unable  to  meet 
its  current  obligations  without  Federal  assist¬ 
ance.  Neither  Medicare  nor  social  security  is 
in  immediate  danger  of  insolvency.  Rising 
medical  costs  and  an  aging  population  will  de¬ 
plete  Medicare’s  Hospital  Insurance  trust  fund 
within  16  years  according  to  current  projec- 
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tions  unless  further  action  is  taken.  Social  se¬ 
curity  is  in  the  least  danger.  But  one  compo¬ 
nent:  of  social  security,  the  disability  insurance 


trust  fund,  is  projected  to  nm  out  of  money 
in  30  years. 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEE  RETIREMENT  AND  HEALTH 


In  the  1980s,  both  civil  service  and  military 
retirement  were  changed.  The  new  programs 
require  full  funding  for  accruing  retirement 
benefits  due  newly  hired  civilian  employees 
and  all  military  employees.  There  still  exists, 
however,  a  large  unfunded  liability  for  pre¬ 
viously  hired  employees.  Furthermore,  agen¬ 
cies  are  not  charged  for  the  Government’s  ac¬ 
cruing  health  care  costs  for  any  of  its  future 
retirees. 

This  year,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  will  study  the  possibility  of  recording 
in  the  budget  all  currently  accruing  pension 
program  and  retiree  health  care  costs.  The 
purpose  of  this  reform  would  be  to  improve 
management  incentives  and  better  inform  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  executive  about  budget  trade¬ 
offs. 

Civilian  Retirement  and  Disability 
Annuities 

The  Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
Fund  covers  about  90  percent  of  all  Federal 
civilian  employees,  including  civilian  employ¬ 
ees  of  the  Department  of  Defense.  Total  out¬ 
lays  in  1992  are  estimated  at  $35.0  billion. 
The  fund  operates  two  distinct  civilian  pension 
systems.  The  Civil  Service  Retirement  System 
(CSRS)  includes  civilian  employees  who  were 
hired  before  1984  and  chose  not  to  transfer 
into  the  new  Federal  Employee  Retirement 
System  (FERS).  The  new  system  covers  em¬ 
ployees  hired  since  1984,  plus  any  previous 
hires  who  chose  to  transfer.  The  old  system 
will  gradually  be  phased  out  of  existence,  but 
the  phase-out  may  take  a  century  to  complete. 
The  income,  outgo  and  assets  of  both  systems 
are  commingled. 

Under  CSRS,  employees  and  their  agencies 
each  pay  an  amount  equal  to  7  percent  of  the 
employee’s  salary  toward  the  accruing  cost  of 
future  retirement  benefits.  The  total  actuarial 


cost  is  estimated  at  about  28  percent  of  pay¬ 
roll,  so  these  contributions -finance  only  half 
of  the  total  cost.  That  is  why  the  actuarial 
deficiency  of  CSRS  under  a  closed-system  cal¬ 
culation,  including  estimated  benefits  based  on 
future  service  of  current  CSRS  employeefs — 
$643  billion— greatly  exceeds  the  deficiency 
based  on  benefits  earned  to  date — $409  billion. 
FERS,  by  contrast,  charges  the  full  accrual 
cost,  not  just  part,  and  the  agency  contribution 
is  reflected  in  agency  budgets. 

OBRA  eliminated  the  50/50  lump-sum  option 
for  the  return  of  retirees’  contributions  for  all 
employees  retiring  after  November  30,  1990, 
except  those  who  are  involuntarily  separated 
or  critically  ill.  A  one-year  extension  is  allowed 
for  employees  mobilized  as  part  of  Desert 
Shield.  OBRA  requires  the  Postal  Service  to 
pay  the  COLAs  of  post-1971  annuitants,  in¬ 
cluding  partial  reimbursement  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  COLA  liabilities  already  paid. 
The  Budget  proposes  full  reimbursement  for 
the  past  COLAs  of  these  annuitants. 

Military  Retirement  and  Disability 
Annuities 

Military  service  pensions  were  financed  be¬ 
fore  1985  from  annual  general  fund  appropria¬ 
tions.  Public  Law  98-94  established  fully  fund¬ 
ed  accrual  accounting  for  military  retirement 
starting  in  1985.  This  includes  new  service 
from  employees  hired  before  1985,  as  well  as 
new  hires.  Under  this  law,  the  Defense  De¬ 
partment  pays  the  normal  cost  of  the  system 
and  the  general  fund  makes  payments  from 
general  revenues  to  amortize  the  unfunded  li¬ 
ability,  estimated  at  $591  billion  in  1992  for 
pre-1985  service. 

The  Military  Retirement  and  Disability 
Fund  was  created  as  part  of  the  change  in 
1985  to  finance  pensions  and  disability  pay¬ 
ments  for  career  retirees,  their  survivors  and 
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dependents.  The  fund  has  three  ra^jor  income 
sources:  (1)  The  Board  of  Actuaries  for  the 
fund  determines  what  percentage  of  basic  pay 
is  necessary  to  fund  fully  all  future  benefits 
resulting  from  current  military  service.  This 
percentage  is  charged  to  the  payroll  of  the  De¬ 
fense  Department  (or  other  employing  agency) 
and  paid  to  the  fund.  Total  charges  to  agencies 
were  $16.3  billion  in  1990  and  are  projected 
to  decline  to  $16.2  b’’jion  in  1992  as  the  size 
of  the  military  force  declines.  (2)  The  general 
fund  makes  an  armual  payment  to  the  fund 
of  an  amount  adequate  to  pay  off  the  unfunded 
liabilities  by  2043  for  pension  rights  earned 
before  the  fund  was  establisfied.  This  amount 
was  $10.6  billion  in  1990.  (3)  All  balances  in 
excess  of  current  cash  requirements  are  in¬ 
vested  in  Treasury  securities  which  earn  inter¬ 
est. 

The  fund’s  income  greatly  exceeds  disburse¬ 
ments  for  current  retirees  ($12  billion  in  1990), 
but  the  surplus  will  erode  as  the  proportion 
of  retirees  increases.  Actuarial  projections 
show  the  ratio  of  retirees  to  military  personnel 
rising  from  68  percent  in  1992  to  88  percent 
in  2030. 

Charging  the  Defense  Department  for  cur¬ 
rent  accruals  rather  than  current  cash  pension 
benefits  results  in  improved  cost  accounting 
and  more  accurate  trade-offs  between  militaiy 
personnel  costs  and  other  types  of  expendi¬ 
tures.  In  1992,  as  noted,  accrued  costs  will 
total  $16.2  billion.  With  the  appropriate  ac¬ 
counting,  managers  must  consider  full  person¬ 
nel  costs  when  making  resource  decisions,  and 
thus  be  encouraged  to  employ  resources  effi¬ 
ciently,  The  accrual  system’s  incentives  have 
also  induced  Congress  to  reform  military  pen¬ 
sions  since  immediate  accrual  savings  result 
from  benefit  reductions. 

The  Administration  is  also  considering  a  pro¬ 
posed  change  to  the  current  approach  used  for 
computing  military  retirement  accmals.  This 
change  would  allow  the  accruals  to  reflect  ac¬ 
tual  personnel  retention,  pay  and  interest  rate 
experience  more  quickly  and  accurately.  Sepa¬ 
rate  accrual  rates  would  be  developed  for  offi¬ 
cer  and  enlisted  personnel  in  each  of  the  Serv¬ 
ices.  This  wll  improve  the  estimates  of  De¬ 
fense  retirement  accrual  costs  and  will  in¬ 
crease  incentives  for  efficient  personnel  man¬ 
agement.  To  allow  sufficient  time  for  appro¬ 


priate  study  of  these  accrual  changes,  the 
budget  shows  the  expected  effect  beginning  in 
1994. 

Other  Annuity  Programs 

Over  90  percent  of  all  Federal  civil  and  mili- 
tary  career  people  belong  to  one  of  the  major 
pension  programs  discussed  above.  There  are, 
however,  some  smaller  pension  plans  for  spe¬ 
cialized  groups  of  employees,  such  as  the  for¬ 
eign  service.  Coast  Guard  military  personnel, 
and  the  Public  Health  Service  commissioned 
officers.  Some  plans  are  fully  funded,  while 
others  remain  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis. 

The  budget  proposes  again  this  year  that 
the  Public  Health  Service  Commissioned  Offi¬ 
cers  Retirement  Fund  be  converted  to  an  ac¬ 
crual-based  accounting  system.  The  proposed 
change  would  not  affect  outlays  or  benefits. 
It  would  be  desirable  for  all  of  the  smaller 
pension  programs  to  be  converted  to  an  accrual 
basis.  As  indicated  earlier  in  this  section,  this 
year  the  Office  and  Management  and  Budget 
will  be  studying  the  feasibility  of  doing  so. 

Health  Care  for  Retirees 

Federal  civilian  retirees  can  continue  to  en¬ 
roll  in  the  health  insurance  programs  to  which 
current  employees  belong,  while  military  retir¬ 
ees  can  continue  to  use  military  medical  facili¬ 
ties.  Although  agencies  are  charged  the  full 
accrual  value  of  new  employees’  retirement  an¬ 
nuities,  the  costs  for  Federal  retirees’  health 
care  are  not  charged  to  agencies  as  they  ac¬ 
crue.  Thus,  agencies  are  charged  less  than  the 
full  cost  of  employee  pay  and  benefits,  and 
consequently  they  have  an  incentive  to  use 
more  personnel  in  their  allocation  of  budget 
resources  than  is  fully  optimal.  Although  this 
accounting  practice  has  also  been  standard  in 
the  private  sector,  new  accounting  i-ules  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Financial  Accounting  Stand¬ 
ards  Board  (FASB)  will  require  firms  to  record 
these  accruing  liabilities  against  current  in¬ 
come. 

Most  Federal  civilian  retirees  purchase 
health  insurance  through  the  F’ederal  Employ¬ 
ees  Health  Benefits  Program  (FEHBP).  The 
Government  and  insured  retirees  each  pay 
part  of  the  premiums.  An  appropriation  to  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  pays  the  Gov- 
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emment  premium  share  for  retirees.  The  Post¬ 
al  Service  makes  a  contribution  toward  the 
cost  of  its  retirees’  c-urrent  and  past  premiums. 
Other  agencies  make  no  payment  for  the  cost 
of  their  retirees’  health  coverage. 

Rising  health  care  costs  and  an  increasing 
number  of  Federal  annuitants  have  caused  ex¬ 
penditures  for  retiree  health  benefits  to  in¬ 
crease  over  time.  Estimated  outlays  for  Fed¬ 
eral  annuitants’  health  benefits  in  1992  are 
$3.6  billion. 

A  rough  estimate  of  the  present  value  of 
civilian  retiree  health  benefits  based  on  service 
to  date  is  approximately  $100  billion  to  $130 
billion.  On  a  closed-system  basis,  which  in¬ 
cludes  benefits  attributable  to  future  service, 
the  present  value  of  retiree  health  benefits  is 
estimated  to  be  approximately  $125  billion  to 
$185  billion.  These  estimates  are  only  crude 
approximations,  based  on  the  method  in  the 
proposed  FASB  requirements  for  disclosure  of 
post-retirement  health  care  liabilities  for  pri¬ 
vate  business.  These  upper  range  and  lower 
range  estimates  reflect  a  difference  of  two  per¬ 
centage  points  in  the  assumed  trend  in  health 
care  expenditures.  Since  there  is  no  funding 
for  this  program,  an  actuarial  deficiency  exists 
equal  to  the  present  value  of  benefits. 

Military  retirees  are  entitled  to  essentially 
free  health  care  in  military  medical  facilities 
if  the  facility  has  the  capability  to  provide  the 
needed  care.  Until  they  reach  the  age  of  65, 
military  retirees  are  also  entitled  to  health 
care  financed  by  the  Civilian  Health  and  Medi¬ 
cal  Program  of  the  Uniformed  Services 
(CHAMPUS).  No  premium  is  charged  for 
CHAMPUS  financed  care,  but  there  are 
deductibles  and  a  25  percent  co-payment  re¬ 
quirement.  After  they  reach  65  years  of  age, 
military  retirees  are  entitled  to  care  financed 
by  medicare. 

Department  of  Defense  costs  for  retiree 
health  care  consist  of  the  costs  of  building. 


equipping,  staffing,  operating  and  maintaining 
the  military  medical  treatment  facilities  and 
the  costs  of  claims  paid  by  CHAAIPUS  and 
the  administration  of  CHAMPUS.  *1110  costs 
of  the  militaiy  health  care  program,  including 
health  services  provided  to  retirees,  are  funded 
annually  by  direct  appropriations  in  the  year 
the  services  are  rendered  (or,  in  the  case  of 
CHAMPUS,  billed).  The  accruing  costs  for  fu¬ 
ture  health  care  due  current  employees  when 
they  retire  is  not  now  being  recorded  in  the 
budget. 

In  order  to  provide  a  better  focus  on  military 
retiree  health  care  costs,  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  is  studying  a  proposal  to  fund  the  costs 
of  health  care  provided  to  retirees,  including 
the  costs  of  CHAMPUS,  on  an  actuarial  basis. 
This  change  would  help  make  the  total  costs 
of  current  force  sizing  decisions  explicit  when 
those  decisions  are  made.  At  present,  the  De¬ 
fense  Department  does  not  have  the  capability 
to  determine  the  actual  cost  of  providing 
health  care  in  military  medical  facilities  to  re¬ 
tirees.  Broad  average  cost  estimates  are  used 
to  estimate  the  cost  of  care  provided  to  retir¬ 
ees. 

Tlie  proposal  currently  under  review  would 
deposit  the  costs  of  health  care  for  future  mili¬ 
tary  retirees,  estimated  on  an  actuarial  basis, 
into  a  trust  fund  from  which  actual  in-house 
and  CHAMPUS  costs  of  those  retirees  would 
be  paid.  This  is  similar  to  the  current  method 
of  budgeting  for  military  retired  pay.  There 
would  be  a  period  of  approximately  40  to  65 
years  before  health  care  costs  for  current  retir¬ 
ees  are  no  longer  included  in  the  budget  au¬ 
thority  requests  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Day-to-day  management  of  medical  costs 
would  not  be  affected  by  the  change  being 
studied,  nor  would  total  budget  outlays  in  any 
year  be  affected.  What  would  change  is  the 
inclusion  of  cost  in  the  program’s  budget  when 
the  decision  to  incur  the  cost  is  actually  made, 
rather  than  years  later. 
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Debt  is  the  most  explicit  and  legally  binding 
obligation  of  the  Federal  Government.  At  the 
end  of  1990  the  Government  owed  $2,410  bil¬ 
lion  of  principal  to  the  people  who  had  loaned 
it  the  money  to  pay  for  past  deficits.  The  gross 
Federal  debt,  including  the  amount  held  by 
trust  funds  and  other  Government  accounts, 
was  $3,206  billion.  This  year  the  Government 
is  estimated  to  pay  about  $216  billion  of  inter¬ 
est  to  the  public  on  its  debt.  The  total  interest 
on  gross  Federal  debt  is  about  $286  billion, 
including  $70  billion  paid  to  trust  funds. 

The  present  deficit  is  continuing  to  increase 
the  amount  of  debt.  However,  the  spending  re¬ 
ductions  and  tax  increases  in  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990,  when  com¬ 
bined  with  the  present  budget  proposals, 
should  make  it  possible  to  restore  the  consoli¬ 
dated  Federal  budget  to  balance  by  1996.  The 
reduction  in  the  deficit  and  borrowing  will  be 
accelerated  as  soon  as  the  economy  recovers 
from  its  current  slowdown  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ceases  to  incur  large  outlays  to  fund  the 
costs  of  resolving  insolvent  thrift  institutions 
and  banks, 

TRENDS  IN  FEDERAL  DEBT 

Federal  debt  held  by  the  public  has  more 
than  tripled  since  1980,  as  shown  in  table  C-1. 
Its  growth  was  particularly  rapid  through 
1986,  increasing  at  an  annual  rate  of  16  per¬ 
cent.  The  rate  of  increase  was  nearly  cut  in 
half  from  1986  to  1990,  and  a  further  sharp 
deceleration  is  projected  after  1992. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  Federal  debt 
equalled  more  than  100  percent  of  GNP,  From 
then  until  the  1970s,  Federal  debt  grew  gradu¬ 
ally,  but,  due  to  inflation,  it  declined  signifi¬ 
cantly  in  real  terms.  Because  of  an  expanding 
economy  as  well  as  the  inflation.  Federal  debt 
decreased  almost  every  year  as  a  percentage 
of  GNP.  With  households  borrowing  heavily  to 
buy  homes  and  consumer  durables,  and  with 
businesses  borrowing  heavily  to  buy  plant  and 
equipment,  Federal  debt  also  decreased  almost 


every  year  as  a  percentage  of  total  credit  mar¬ 
ket  debt. 

During  the  1970s,  large  budget  deficits 
emerged  as  the  economy  was  disrupted  by  oil 
shocks  and  recessions.  The  nominal  value  of 
Federal  debt  more  than  doubled,  and,  despite 
high  inflation,  the  real  value  of  Federal  debt 
increased  by  about  a  fifth.  The  ratios  of  debt 
to  GNP  and  to  total  credit  market  debt  stopped 
declining  by  the  middle  of  the  decade. 

The  growth  of  Federal  debt  held  by  the  pub¬ 
lic  accelerated  during  the  1980s.  Budget  defi¬ 
cits  were  high.  With  inflation  successfully  re¬ 
duced,  the  large  growth  in  nominal  debt  meant 
a  large  growth  in  real  debt  as  well.  The  ratio 
of  Federal  debt  to  GNP  rose  from  27  percent 
in  1980  to  43  percent  in  1987  and  then  leveled 
off  through  1989.  This  was  still  well  belov/  its 
ratio  from  World  War  II  to  the  beginning  of 
the  1960s.  The  ratio  of  Federal  debt  to  total 
credit  market  debt  also  increased  up  to  1986, 
though  to  a  lesser  extent,  before  leveling  off. 

The  Federal  deficit  increased  in  1990  for  rea¬ 
sons  that  are  largely  transitory.  Sizeable  out¬ 
lays  were  needed  to  fund  the  costs  of  resolving 
insolvent  thrift  institutions  and  banks,  partly 
in  order  to  acquire  assets  that  will  be  sold 
in  later  years.  The  economic  slowdown  auto¬ 
matically  decreased  the  growth  of  receipts  by 
reducing  incomes  below  what  they  otherwise 
would  have  been.  Federal  borrowing  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  increase  still  more  in  1991,  due  to 
the  downturn  in  the  economy  and  additional 
outlays  to  resolve  thrift  institutions  and  banks, 
and  to  be  nearly  as  high  in  1992  despite  a 
resumption  of  strong  economic  growth. 

By  1993,  however,  the  need  for  further  new 
disbursements  to  resolve  insolvent  thrift  insti¬ 
tutions  and  banks  should  be  substantially  di¬ 
minished;  and  the  proceeds  from  selling  assets 
acquired  in  previous  years  should  rise.  At  the 
same  time,  the  deficit  should  be  improved  by 
the  continuing  effects  of  economic  expansion 
and  of  the  spending  constraints  and  other  poli¬ 
cies  put  in  place  by  the  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
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Table  C-1.  TRENDS  IN  FEDERAL  DEBT  HELD  BY  THE  PUBUC 

(Dollar  amounts  in  billions) 

IMt  h*U  by  the  public 

Cunvnt 

Dabt  held  br  the  pubUe  as 
a  percent  of: 

Crsdit 

GNP  mariMt 

debt’ 

InUnataa 
debt  bald  by 

tliep^>!te 
as  a  percent 
of  total 
outlays* 

‘  1950  . . . 

219.0 

921.0 

82,1 

56.3 

11.4 

1955  . . . 

226.6 

839.0 

68.6 

43.3 

7.6 

1960  . 

236.8 

761.3 

46.7 

33.7 

8.6 

1965  . 

260.8 

772.4 

38.8 

27.0 

8.1 

1970  . 

283.2 

682.7 

28.6 

20.7 

7.9 

1975  . 

. . 

394.7 

686.2 

2519 

18.4 

7.6 

1980  . . . 

709.3 

837.0 

26.6 

18.7 

10.6 

1981 . 

784.8 

841.9 

26.3 

18.8 

12.0 

1982  . 

919.2 

919.2 

29.3 

20.2 

13.6  . 

1983  . 

1,131.0 

1,085.1 

34.0 

22.4 

13.8 

1984  . 

1,300.0 

1,201.5 

35.3 

22.7 

16.7 

1985  . 

1,499.4 

1,344.4 

37.9 

23.2 

16.2 

1986  . 

1,736.2 

1,616.2 

41.6 

23.6 

16.1 

1967  . 

1,888.1 

1,599.6 

42.7 

23.1 

16.0 

1988  . 

2,050.3 

1,685.8 

42.9 

23.1 

16.2 

1989  . 

2,190.3 

1,728.2 

42.7 

22.8 

16.5 

1990  . 

2,410.4 

1,828.6 

44.6 

23.4 

16.2 

1991  e.stimat<!  . 

2,717.6 

1,974.7 

48.4 

15.3 

1992  estimate . 

2,995.4 

2,090.9 

60.0 

16.7 

1993  estimate  . 

3,200.0 

2,163.9 

49.8 

16.1 

1994  estimate  . . 

3;261.9 

2’ll9.3 

47.4 

16.6 

1995  estimate  . 

3,267.3 

2,051.1 

44.5 

15.8 

1996  estimate  . 

3,250.7 

1,973.4 

41.6 

14.6 

'  Debt  in  current  dollars  deflated  by  the  GNP  deflator  for  the  fiscal  year  with  FY  1982  =  100, 

’Source:  Federal  Reserve  Board  flow-of-funds  accounts.  Total  credit  market  debt  owed  by  domestic  nonfinancial  sectors,  modified 
to  be  consistent  with  budget  concepts  for  the  measurement  of  Federal  debt  Frcjer*ions  not  available. 

'Interest  on  debt  held  by  the  public  is  estimated  as  the  interest  on  the  public  debt  less  the  ‘interest  received  by  trust  funds” 
fsubfunction  901  less  subfunctions  902  and  903).  It  does  not  include  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  interest  on  agency  debt  or 
the  offsets  for  other  interest  received  by  Government  accounts. 


onciliation  Act  of  1990.  By  1996,  the  Govern* 
ment  is  estimated  to  have  a  small  smiilus  on 
a  consolidated  basis.  The  effect  of  cyclical 
forces  and  deposit  insurance  on  the  pattern 
of  deficit  reduction  is  analyzed  further  in 
Chapter  III,  “Economic  Assumptions  and  Sen¬ 
sitivities.’’ 

Federal  borrowing  is  therefore  estimated  to 
decrease  considerably  beginning  in  1993  and 
to  turn  into  a  small  repayment  of  debt  in  1996. 
Debt  held  by  the  public  is  estimated  to  decline 
from  50  percent  of  GNP  in  1992  and  1993 
to  42  percent  in  1996.  Interest  on  the  debt 
held  by  the  public  is  estimated  to  be  a  smaller 
drain  on  the  budget,  accounting  for  14.6  per¬ 
cent  of  total  outlays  by  1996. 


The  net  effect  of  Federal  borrowing  on  the 
economy  depends  partly  on  how  the  Govern¬ 
ment  uses  the  borrowed  funds.  The  outlays  to 
resolve  insolvent  thrift  institutions  and  banks 
are  mostly  paid  to  other  financial  institutions, 
which  largely  use  these  funds  to  make  loans 
and  buy  securities.  The  Federal  demand  for 
funds  from  the  credit  market  to  finance  these 
outlays  is  thus  offset  by  an  equal  supply  of 
funds  to  the  credit  market.  Because  of  the  off¬ 
setting  transactions,  there  is  no  upward  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  average  level  of  interest  rates,  and 
the  Federal  boiTowing  does  not  reduce  private 
investment.  In  other  words,  Federal  borrowing 
for  this  purpose  does  not  divert  national  saving 
from  other,  potentially  more  productive  uses. 
Federal  borrowing  or  taxation  to  pay  interest 
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on  this  debt,  however,  does  have  the  normal 
effects  of  borrowing  or  taxation. 

Federal  borrowing  could  also  be  used  to 
some  extent  to  finance  additional  investment 
with  a  high  rate  of  return,  either  tangible  or 
intangible.  If  that  occurred,  the  combination 
of  more  debt  and  more  capital  would  be  pro¬ 
ductive.  It  is  impossible  to  attribute  specific 
outlays  to  the  borrowing  except  in  special 
cases.  The  funds  from  borrowing  and  general 
tax  receipts  are  mixed  together.  However,  the 
data  do  not  reveal  that  any  upsurge  in  Federal 
investment  has  accompanied  the  upsurge  in 
Federal  borrowing.  Investment  rose  in  absolute 
terms  but  was  about  the  same  proportion  of 
total  Federal  outlays  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1990s  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  1980s;  and 
investment  outlays,  while  significant,  were  a 
modest  proportion  of  total  outlays. 

Thus  the  above-normal  growth  in  Federal 
debt  does  not  seem  to  have  financed  additional 
capital  investment  beyond  what  might  have 
been  expected.  This  has  led  to  some  concern 
that  the  future  output  and  living  standards 
of  the  Nation  may  be  reduced.  Although  there 
is  reason  for  this  concern,  much  of  the  present 
rise  in  borrowing  is  transitoi7,  caused  by  the 
automatic  effects  of  the  economic  slowdown 
and  the  costs  of  resolving  insolvent  thrift  insti¬ 
tutions  and  banks.  Sound  policies  based  on  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990 
can  eliminate  the  consolidated  deficit  by  1.996 
and  ultimately  balance  the  budget  exclusive 
of  social  security.  This  will  reduce  the  drain 
of  Federal  borrowing  on  national  saving  and 
enhance  productivity,  which,  in  turn,  will 
make  manageable  the  future  interest  on  the 
Federal  debt  and  the  burden  of  social  security 
expenditures  in  the  next  century. 

DEBT  HELD  BY  THE  PUBLIC  AND 
GROSS  FEDERAL  DEBT 

The  Federal  Government  issues  debt  for  two 
principal  purposes.  First,  as  discussed  in  the 
previous  section,  it  borrows  from  the  public 
in  order  to  finance  the  Fcaeral  deficit.  Second, 
it  issues  debt  to  Government  accounts,  pri¬ 
marily  trust  funds,  that  accumulate  surpluses. 
By  law,  most  trust  fund  surpluses  must  be 
invested  in  Federal  securities.  The  gross  Fed¬ 
eral  debt  is  thus  defined  to  consist  of  both 
the  debt  held  by  the  public  and  the  debt  held 


by  Government  accounts.  Nearly  all  the  Fed¬ 
eral  debt  has  been  issued  by  the  Treasury  and 
is  formally  called  “public  debt,”  but  a  small 
portion  has  been  issued  by  other  Government 
agencies  and  is  called  “agency  debt.”  ‘ 

Borrowing  from  the  public,  whether  by  the 
Treasury  or  some  other  Federal  agency,  has 
a  significant  impact  on  the  economy.  Borrow¬ 
ing  from  the  public  is  normally  a  good  approxi¬ 
mation  to  Federal  dissaving,  although,  as  dis¬ 
cussed  above,  that  is  not  the  case  when  the 
borrowing  is  used  to  fund  the  cost  of  resolving 
insolvent  thrift  institutions  and  banks.  Federal 
dissaving,  even  if  used  productively  for  addi¬ 
tional  investment,  has  to  be  financed  by  the 
saving  of  households  and  businesses,  the  State 
and  local  sector,  or  the  rest  of  the  world.®  Bor¬ 
rowing  from  the  public  affects  the  volume  of 
securities  sold  in  the  credit  market,  the  size 
and  composition  of  assets  held  by  the  private 
sector,  and  the  perceived  wealth  of  the  public. 
And  it  affects  the  amount  of  taxes  required 
to  pay  interest  outlays  to  the  public.  Borrowing 
from  the  public  is  therefore  an  important  con¬ 
cern  of  Federal  fiscal  policy. 

Issuing  debt  securities  to  Government  ac¬ 
counts  is  an  essential  element  in  accounting 
for  the  operation  of  these  funds.  The  balances 
of  debt  represent  the  cumulative  surpluses  of 
these  funds  due  to  the  excess  of  their  tax  re¬ 
ceipts  and  other  collections  compared  to  their 
spending.  These  balances  can  be  used  in  later 
years  to  finance  future  payments  to  the  public. 
The  interest  on  this  debt  compensates  these 
funds— and  the  members  of  the  public  who  pay 
earmarked  taxes  or  user  fees  into  these 
funds— for  spending  some  of  their  income  at 
a  later  time  than  when  they  receive  it.  Public 
policy  may  deliberately  run  surpluses  and  ac¬ 
cumulate  debt  in  trust  funds  and  other  Gov¬ 
ernment  accounts  in  order  to  finance  future 
spending  or  to  measure  the  accruing  cost  of 

'Tho  term  "ngency  debt"  is  denned  more  narrowly  in  the  budget 
than  in  the  securities  market,  where  it  includes  not  only  the  debt 
of  tho  Federal  ogcncics  listed  in  table  C-3  but  also  tho  debt  of  the 
Government-sponsored  enterprises  listed  in  table  A-14  of  Chapter 
VIII.A  and  certain  Governincnt-gunrantc-ed  securities. 

'The  Federal  sector  of  the  national  income  and  product  accounts 
provides  a  better  measure  of  tho  deficit  for  analysing  Federal  dis¬ 
saving  than  docs  tho  budget  deficit  or  Federal  borrowing  from  tlio 
public.  Tho  Federal  sector  and  its  differences  from  tho  budget  are 
discussed  in  Chapter  XVI.  Federal  expenditures  for  tangible  and 
intangible  capital  arc  not  counted  os  saving  in  the  national  income 
and  product  accounts  and  hence  in  this  discussion 
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enipl<vee  retireinent  plans,  as  it  is  doing -now 
wiA  social  security  and  certain,  other  funds. 

However,  the  i^ance  of  debt  to  Govern* 
ment, accounts  does  not  have  any  of  the  e^ 
nomic  effects  of  borrowing  from  the  public.  It 
is  an  internal  transaction  between  two  ac¬ 
counts.  both  within  the-  Government  itself.  It 
does  not  represent  either  current  transactions 
of  the  Goveinment  with  the- public  or  an  esti¬ 
mated  amount  of  future  transactions  with  the 
public.  If  the  account  conduct  a  retirement 
program,  it  docs  not  represent  the  actuarial 
liability  or  an  unfunded  actuarial  Uability. 
(The  futiue  transactions  of  the  msjor  Federal 
retirement  programs,  which  own  about  four- 
fifths  of  the  debt  held  by  Government  ac¬ 
counts,  are  important  in  their  own  right  and 
are  discussed  in  Chapter  VIII.B,  “Identifying 
Long-Term  Retirement  Obligations.”)  Debt 
held  by  the  public  is  therefore  a  better  concept 
than  gross  Federal  debt  for  analyzing  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  budget  on  the  economy. 

Table  C-2  summarizes  Federal  bonowing 
and  debt  from  1990  through  1996.  This  table 
is  supplemented  for  earlier  years  by  the  data 
in  Part  Seven,  “Historical  Tables,”  tables 
7.1-7.3.  In  1990  the  borrowing  from  the  public 
was  $220.1  billion,  and  Federal  debt  held  by 
the  public  increased  to  $2,410.4  billion.  The 
issuance  of  debt  to  (Jovemment  accounts  was 
$118.7  billion,  and  gross  Federal  debt  in¬ 
creased  to  $3,206.3  billion.  Borrowing  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  increase  to  $307.2  billion  in  1991, 
decline  moderately  to  $277.8  billion  in  1992, 
and  then  decline  rapidly  and  turn  into  a  $16.7 
billion  repayment  of  debt  in  1996. 

Borrowing  from  the  public  depends  both  on 
economic  conditions  and  on  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  expenditure  programs  and  tax  laws. 
The  sensitivity  of  the  budget  to  economic  con¬ 
ditions  is  analyzed  in  Chapter  III. 

MEASUREMENT  OF  BORROWING  AND 
DEBT 

•Debt  held  by  the  public  was  formerly  meas¬ 
ured  as  the  par  value  (or  face  value)  of  the 
security,  which  is  the  principal  amount  due 
at  maturity.  The  only  exception  was  savings 
bonds.  However,  most  Treasury  securities  are 
sold  at  a  discount  from  par,  and  some  are  sold 
at  a  premium.  If  Treasury  sells  a  bill  with 


a  $10,000  par  value  at  a  price  of  $9,300,  it 
raires  $9,300  of  cash  and  finances  $9,300  of 
the  deficit.  For  both  economic  and  budgetary 
analysis,  it  is  more  meaniiigful  to  say  that  the 
Government  has  borrowed  $9,300  than  to  say 
it  has  borrowed  $16,006. 

The  budget  recently  adopted  the  accrual 
method  of  measuring  almost  all  Treasury  debt 
held  by  the  public.®  At  the  time  of  sale,  the 
accrual  value  equals  the  sales  price.  Subse¬ 
quently,  the  accrual  value  equals  the  sales 
price  plus  the  amount  of  the  discount  that  has 
been  amortized  up  to  that  time.  In  equivalent 
terms,  the  accrual  value  equals  the  par  value 
less  the  unamortized  discount.  (For  a  security 
sold  at  a  premium,  the  definition  of  accrual 
value  is  symmetrical.)  Data  were  revised  back 
to  1956.  Agency  debt,  with  one  minor  excep¬ 
tion,  continues  to  be  recorded  at  par.  (Treasury 
reports  debt  held  by  the  public  at  both  par 
and  accrual  values.) 

Debt  held  by  Government  accounts  consists 
almost  entirely  of  “special  issues”  of  Treasury 
debt,  which  are  reported  only  at  par.  As  a 
result,  only  a  small  part  of  debt  held  by  Gov¬ 
ernment  accounts  is  recorded  in  the  budget 
at  accrual  value.  Gross  Federal  debt— the  svtm 
of  debt  held  by  the  public  and  debt  held  by 
Government  accounts— is  therefore  reported  in 
the  budget  largely  on  an  accrual  basis  but 
partly  at  par.  For  the  same  reason,  total 
Treasury  debt,  which  includes  almost  all  Fed¬ 
eral  debt,  is  also  reported  in  the  budget  largely 
on  an  accrual  basis  but  partly  at  par.  (Treas¬ 
ury'  reports  its  corresponding  series  only  at 
par.) 

BORROWING  AND  GOVERNMENT 
DEFICITS 

Debt  Held  by  the  Public. — ^Table  C-2 
shows  the  relationship  between  borrowing 
from  the  public  and  the  Federal  deficit.  The 
total  deficit  of  the  Federal  Government  in¬ 
cludes  not  only  the  budget  deficit  but  also  the 
surplus  or  deficit  of  the  off-budget  Federal  en¬ 
tities,  which  have  been  excluded  from  the 
budget  by  law.  Under  present  law  the  off-budg¬ 
et  Federal  entities  are  the  old-age  and  survi¬ 
vors  insurance  trust  fund,  the  disability  insur- 

’See  Spccinl  Analysis  E,  ’“Borrowing  and  Debt,”  in  Special  Analy¬ 
ses,  Budget  of  the  United  States  Government,  Fiscal  Year  1990,  pp. 
B-5loE-8. 
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Table  C-2.  .'EDERAL  GOVERNMENT  FINANCING  AND  DEBT 

(In  billions  of  dollars) 


1590 

EatimaU: 

actuaL 

1991 

1992 

1993  1994 

1995 

1996 

FINANCING 

Surplus  or  deScit  (->  .............. _ _ _ _ 

-220.4 

-318.1 

-280.9 

-201.5 

-61,8 

-2.9 

19.9 

Oh-budgt't _ _ _ _ .... _ _ 

(-277.0) 

(-378.5) 

(-344.4) 

(-273.8) 

(-150.4) 

(-106.3) 

(-102.6) 

Off-budget  . . . . 

(56.6) 

(60,4) 

(63.6) 

(72J) 

(88.7) 

(103.4) 

(122.5) 

Means  of  (iiiandog  other  than 

borrowing  from  the  public: 

1  Decrease  or  increase  (-)  in  Treasury 

operating  cash  balance . . 

0.S 

10.2 

.................. 

Increase  or  decrease  (-)  in: 

Checks  outstanding,  etc.  ‘ . 

-0.1 

1.1 

3.4  . 

. . . 

Deposit  fund  balances . 

-0.9 

-0.9 

-0.8 

-1.2 

. . 

Seigniorage  on  coins  . . 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

Credit  iinancing  account  balances: 

Increase  or  decrease  (-)  in  guaran- 

! 

teed  loan  financing  accounts . 

3.4 

3.7 

2.3 

0J3 

-0.4 

Increase  (-).or  decrease  in  direct 

loan  finandng  accounts . 

-34 

-4.0 

-2.9 

-3.3 

■^.3 

Total,  means  of  financing  other 

than  borrowing  from  the  public 

0.3 

10.9 

3.1 

-1.0 

-0.1 

-2.5 

-3.2 

Total,  requirement  for  borrowing 

from  the  public . . . 

-220.1 

-307.2 

-277.8 

-202.6 

-61.9 

-5.4 

16.7 

-2.1 

Change  In  debt  held  by  the  public 

220.1 

307,2 

277.8 

204.6 

61J> 

5.4 

-16.7 

DEBT,  END  OF  YEAR 

Gross  Federal  debt: 

Debt  issued  by  Treasury . 

3,173.5 

3,595.6 

3,998.7 

4,340.2 

4,560.8 

4,748.8 

4,925.2 

Debt  issued  by  other  agencies . . 

32.8 

22.3 

22.4 

25.3 

26.0 

24.5 

24.2 

Total,  gross  Federal  debt . 

3,206.3 

3,617.8 

4,021.1 

4,365.5 

4,586.8 

4,773.3 

4,949.4 

Held  by: 

Government  accounts  . . . 

765.9 

900.2 

1,025.7 

1,165.5 

1,324.9 

1,605.9 

1,698.7 

The  public . . . 

2,410.4 

2,717.6 

2,995.4 

3,200.0 

3,261.9 

3,267.3 

3,250.7 

(234.4) 

(Other) . 

(2,176.0) 

DEBT  SUBJECT  TO  STATUTORY 

LIMITATION,  END  OF  YEAR 

Debt  issued  by  Treasuiy . 

3,173,6 

3,695.6 

3,998.7 

4,340.2 

4,560.8 

4,748.8 

4,925.2 

Deduct  (~):  Treasury  debt  not  subject  to 

limitation  ’ . . 

-15.6 

-15.6 

-16.6 

-15.6 

-15.6 

-15.6 

-16.6 

Agency  debt  subject  to  limitation  . 

0.4 

0.4 

0.3 

0,3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

Unamortized  discount  (less  premium)  on 

Treasury  notes  and  bonds  other  than 

zero-cojpon  bonds . 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

Total,  debt  subject  to  statutory 

limitatiou-' . . . 

3,161.2 

3,683.3 

3,986.4 

4,327.9 

4,648.5 

4,736.4 

4,012.8 

*Bc«idc<  chocks  outsUindins,  includes  accrued  interest  payable  on  Treasury  debt,  miscellaneous  liability  oeccunU,  allocations  of  special  drawing 
rights,  and,  as  an  offset,  cash  and  monetary  assets  ether  than  the  Treasury  operating  each  balance,  miscellaneous  asset  accounts,  and  profit  on  sale  of 
gold. 

‘The  Farm  Credit  System  Financial  Assistance  Corporation  is  estimated  to  be  rcclavsifted  from  a  Government  sponsored  enterprise  to  a  Federal 
agency  as  of  October  1,  19d2,  and  Its  debt  is  accordingly  reclassified  as  Federal  agency  debt 

‘Consists  primarily  of  Federal  Financing  Dank  debt. 

*The  statutory  debt  limit  is  $4,145  billion. 
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ance  trust  fund,  and  the  Postal  Service  fund. 
Since-  they  had  a=  large  combined  surplus  in 
1990  ai.d  {u:e  estimated  to  have  a  growing  sur¬ 
plus  during  1991-96,  they  reduce  the  require¬ 
ment  for  Treasury  to  borrow  from  the  public 
by  a  substantiai  amount. 

The  total  Federal  deficit  is  financed  either 
by  borrowing  from  the  public  or  by  several 
other  means,  shown  in  table  C-2,  such  as  a 
decrease  in  Treasury’s  cash  balance.  These 
other  ineons  of  financing  are  normally  small 
relative  to  borrowing  from  the  public.  This  is 
because  they  are  limited  by  their  own  nature. 
Decreases  in  cash  balances,  for  example,  are 
inherently  limited  by  past  accmmilations, 
which  themselves  required  financing  when 
they  were  built  up.  In  1990  these  other  ac¬ 
counts  contributed  $0.3  billion  toward  financ¬ 
ing  the  deficit.  In  1991  the  estimated  borrow¬ 
ing  is  $10,9  billion  less  than  the  total  deficit, 
primarily  because  the  $40.1  billion  cash  bal¬ 
ance  at  the  end  of  1990  was  $10.1  billion  more 
than  the  $30  billion  estimated  for  the  end  of 
both  that  year  and  1991. 

A  new  type  of  means  of  financing  has  been 
created  by  the  Federal  Credit  Reform  Act  of 
1990.  Credit  reform  will  change  the  method 
of  budgeting  for  Federal  credit  programs  start¬ 
ing  in  1992.  As  explained  in  Chapter  VIII.A, 
“Recognizing  and  Reducing  Federal  Underwrit¬ 
ing  Risks,”  the  budget  will  record  the  subsidy 
cost  of  new  direct  loans  and  loan  guarantees 
instead  of  the  annual  cash  flows.  The  portion 
of  the  cash  flows  that  does  not  represent  a 
subsidy  cost  will  be  non-budgetary,  recorded 
as  a  means  of  financing. 

The  nature  of  the  financing  transactions  will 
differ  between  loan  guarantees  and  direct 
loans.  For  loan  guarantees,  the  program  ac¬ 
count  in  the  budget  will  pay  the  subsidy  cost 
of  new  loan  guarantees  to  a  non-budgetary 
guaranteed  loan  financing  account.  This  ac¬ 
count  will  hold  the  subsidy,  collect  fees,  and 
pay  default  claims.  It  will  accumulate  balances 
to  the  extent  that  its  collection  of  subsidies, 
fees,  and  interest  exceeds  its  payments.  These 
balances  will  be  deposited  with  Treasury  in 
interest-earning,  uninvested  funds,  which  are 
not  part  of  the  Federal  debt. 

When  the  guaranteed  loan  financing  account 
collects  a  subsidy  payment  or  an  interest  pay¬ 
ment  from  the  budget,  the  increase  in  its  bal- 


anres  will  exactly  offset  the  increase  in  outlays 
and  the  budget  deficit.  No  additional  borrow¬ 
ing  from  the  public  will  be  needed  to  finance 
the  additional,  deficit;  the  increase  in  the  bal- 
anres  will  itself  be  the  means  of  financing  the 
increase,  in  the  deficit.  When  the  guaranteed 
loan  financing  account  collects  fees  from  the 
public,  this  will  increase  its  balances  and  pro¬ 
vide  cash  to  the  Government  that  will  be  used 
to  pay  the  Government’s  bills  just  like  tax  re¬ 
ceipts,  borrowing,  or  any  other  cash  collections. 
And  when  the  account  pays  default  claims  to 
the  public,  the  decrease  in  its  balances  will 
require  financing  just  like  any  other  cash  dis¬ 
bursement.  An  increase  in  the  balances  of  the 
guaranteed  loan  financing  accounts  will  there¬ 
fore  be  a  means  of  financing  the  Federal  defi¬ 
cit. 

For  direct  loans,  the  program  accoimt  in  the 
budget  will  likewise  pay  the  subsidy  cost  of 
new  direct  loans  to  a  non-budgetary  direct  loan 
financing  account.  This  account  will  borrow  the 
non-subsidy  portion  of  the  direct  loan  from 
Treasuiy'  and  disburse  the  entire  loan  to  the 
public.  It  will  subsequently  collect  interest  and 
repayments  of  principal  from  the  public,  pay 
interest  to  Treasury  on  its  balances  of  debt, 
and  repay  its  debt  to  Treasury, 

When  the  direct  loan  financing  account 
makes  a  direct  loan,  the  subsidy  and  non-sub- 
sidy  portions  of  the  loan  disbursement  will 
both  require  financing.  The  subsidy  portion  is 
a  budget  outlay  and  causes  in  increase  in  the 
deficit;  the  non-subsidy  portion  is  represented 
by  the  increase  in  the  balances  of  debt  that 
the  account  owes  to  Treasury.  Thus,  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  account’s  balances  of  debt  due 
to  making  a  direct  loan  corresponds  to  a  re¬ 
quirement  for  additional  Government  financ¬ 
ing.  A  decrease  in  the  account’s  balances  of 
debt  due  to  the  repayment  of  a  loan — and  a 
corresponding  repayment  of  its  debt  to  Treas¬ 
ury — ^will  provide  cash  to  the  Treasury  that 
will  be  used  to  pay  the  Government’s  bills  just 
like  any  other  cash  collections.  A  decrease  in 
the  balances  of  the  direct  loan  financing  ac¬ 
counts  will  therefore  be  a  means  of  financing 
the  Federal  deficit. 

An  increase  in  the  balances  of  the  guaran¬ 
teed  loan  financing  accounts  and  the  direct 
loan  financing  accounts  will  thus  be  means  of 
financing  the  Federal  Government,  but  they 
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will  have  opposite  effects.  As  shown  in  table 
C-2,  the  guaranteed  and  direct  loan  financing 
accoimts  are  estimated  to  have  essentially 
equal  and  offsetting  effects  on  the  means  of 
financing  in  1992.  In  the  following  years  the 
direct  loan  financing  accounts  are  estimated 
to  increase  financing  requirements  by  more 
than  the  amount  that  is  f^anced  by  the  guar¬ 
anteed  loan  financing  accounts.  By  1996,  the 
net  effect  is  estimated  to  add  $3.7  billion  to 
the  financing  requirements. 

Debt  Held  by  Govemmeni' Aceouni$.-~T!he 
amount  of  Federal  debt  issued  to  Government 
accounts  depends  largely -on  the  surpluses  of 
the  trust  fimds,  both  on-budget  and  off-budget, 
which  owned  95  percent  of  the  total  Federal 
debt  held  by  Government  accounts  at  the  end 
of  1990.  In  1990,  for  example,  the  total  trust 
fund  surplus  was  $120.3  billion  and  Govern¬ 
ment  accounts  invested  $118.7  billion  in  Fed¬ 


eral  securities.  The  small  different  is  because 
some  other  accounts  hold  Federal  debt  and  be¬ 
cause  the  trust  funds  may^  change  the  amount 
of  their  cash  assets  not  currently  invested. 

AG^CY  DEBT 

Several  Federal  agencies,  shown  in  table 
C-3,  sell  debt  securities  to  the  public  and  in 
a  few  cases  to  other  Government  accoimts.  The 
reason  for  issuing  agency  debt  differs  consider¬ 
ably  from  one  agency  to  another.  At  the  end 
of  1990,  agency  debt  was  only  one  percent  of 
Federal  debt  held  by  the  public.  During  1990, 
agen<r>f  borrowing  was  $7.3  billion. 

The  predominant  agency  borrowers  from  the 
mid-1980s  to  1989  were  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Coporation  (FSLIC)  and 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
(FDIC)  permanent  insurance  fund.  (FSLIC’s  li- 


Table  C-3.  AGENCY  DEBT 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 


Description 

Borrowing  or  repayment  (-)  of  debt 

1990  1991  1992 

actual  estimate  estimate 

Debt  end 
1992 
estimate 

Borrowing  from  the  public: 

Defense . 

-3 

-3 

2 

9 

Housing  and  Urban  Development: 

Federal  Housing  Administration . . . 

55 

65 

-137 

140 

Interior . . . 

13 

Small  Business  Administration: 

Participation  certificates;  SBIC  and  section  505  devel- 

opment  company . 

74 

Architect  of  the  Capitol . 

24 

13 

163 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation: 

Bank  Insurance  Fund . . . 

-149 

859 

-518 

3,322 

FSLIC  Resolution  Fund . 

-632 

-11,497 

-157 

7,685 

National  Archives . 

302 

Postal  Service . 

250 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority . 

8,000 

930 

10,310 

Total,  borrowing  from  the  public . 

7,271 

-10,652 

133 

22,268 

Borrowing  from  other  funds: 

Housing  and  Urban  Development: 

Federal  Housing  Administration . 

7 

* 

* 

146 

Total,  borrowing  from  other  funds  . 

7 

* 

4 

146 

Total,  agency  borrowing . 

7,278 

-10,661 

133 

22,414 

•  $600  thousand  or  less. 
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abilities  were  subsequently  transferred  to  the 
FSLIC  Resolution  Fund,  and  the  FDIC  perma¬ 
nent  insurance  fund  was  renamed  the  Bank 
Insurance  i^nd,  or  BIF.)  They  issued  notes 
to  help  resolve  the  financial  problems  of  cer¬ 
tain  failing  thrifts  and  banks,  primarily  by 
providing  notes  to  prospective  purchasers  as 
parts  of  agreements  for  them  to  buy  the  failing 
institutions.  Issuing  notes  to  pay  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  bills  is  equivalent  to  borrowing  from 
the  public  and  then  paying  the  bills  by  dis¬ 
bursing  the  cash  borrowed,  so  it  was  recorded 
as  being  simultaneously  an  outlay  and  a  bor¬ 
rowing.^  The  notes  were  therefore  classified  as 
agency  debt. 

During  1990,  both  FSDIC  and  BIF  notes  out¬ 
standing  declined  by  small  amounts.  In  1991, 
however,  $11.5  billion  of  FSLIC  notes  are  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  repaid,  reducing  the  amount  out¬ 
standing  by  over  half.  BIF,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  estimated  to  issue  $0,9  billion  more  of  notes 
in  1991.  Both  agencies  are  estimated  to  repay 
small  amounts  in  1992  and  later  years.  These 
notes  are  estimated  to  be  half  of  all  agency 
debt  at  the  end  of  1992. 

A  number  of  FSLIC’s  assistance  agreements 
during  1988-89  specified  that  the  final  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  amount  of  notes  given  to  the 
purchaser  was  not  to  be  made  until  the  assets 
and  liabilities  of  the  failed  thrift  had  been  fully 
valued.  This  was  done  in  1990.  However,  the 
valuation  depended  on  conditions  as  of  the  day 
of  the  contract,  the  Government’s  legal  obliga¬ 
tion  was  determined  as  of  that  day,  and  the 
adjustment  to  the  notes  was  retroactive  to  that 
day.  Outlays  and  borrowing  are  therefore  re¬ 
corded  retroactively  as  of  the  day  of  the  con¬ 
tract  in  1988  or  1989.  This  increases  FSLIC 
outlays  and  borrowing  by  $7  million  in  1988 
and  $1,365  million  in  1989  over  the  amounts 
previously  published. 

The  budget  last  year  showed  that  a  certain 
new  type  of  lease-purchase  contract  was  equiv¬ 
alent  to  direct  Federal  construction  financed 
by  Federal  borrowng.  The  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  guaranteed  the  debt  used  to  finance  the 
construction  of  buildings  for  the  National  Ar¬ 
chives  and  Ai’chitect  of  the  Capitol  and  is  exer- 

*Tho  FHA  and  Interior  debt  securities  are  also  issued  ns  a 
means  of  paying  spcciHed  bills.  The  budgetary  treatment  of  these 
securities  is  further  discussed  in  Special  Analysis  G  of  the  1989 
budget,  pp.  E-25  to  E-2C;  and  Special  Analysis  E  of  the  1988  budg¬ 
et,  pp.  ^27  to  E-28. 


cising  full  control  over  the  design,  construction, 
and  operation  of  the  buildings.  The  construc¬ 
tion  and  interest  expenditures  were  therefore 
classified  as  Federal  outlays,  and  the  borrow¬ 
ing,  which  took  place  in  1989,  was  classified 
as  Federal  agency  borrowing  from  the  public. 
The  securities  used  to  finance  the  construction 
of  the  building  for  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
were  zero-coupon  certificates,  for  which  the 
sales  price  was  about  one-fourth  of  par  value. 
As  an  exception  to  the  normal  treatment  of 
agency  debt,  they  are  recorded  in  the  budget 
at  accrual  value  and  the  interest  is  accrued 
as  an  outlay.® 

The  proper  budgetary  treatment  of  lease- 
purchases  has  been  further  examined  during 
the  past  year.  It  has  been  determined  that 
outlays  for  a  lease-purchase  in  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  assumes  substantial  risk  will  be  re¬ 
corded  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  asset  cost 
over  the  period  during  which  the  contractor 
constructs,  manufactures,  or  purchases  the 
asset;  if  the  asset  already  exists,  the  outlays 
will  be  recorded  when  the  contract  is  signed. 
Agency  borrowing  will  be  recorded  each  year 
to  the  extent  of  these  outlays.  The  agency  debt 
will  subsequently  be  redeemed  over  the  lease 
payment  period  by  a  portion  of  the  annual 
lease  payments.  This  rule  is  effective  starting 
in  1991.  However,  no  authorizations  for  lease- 
purchase  agreements  in  which  the  Government 
assumes  substantial  risk  are  estimated  for 
1991  or  1992. 

Besides  the  lease-purchases  financed  in 
these  ways  by  agency  borrowing  from  the  pub¬ 
lic,  the  budget  also  reflects  the  cost  of  lease- 
purchases  financed  by  the  Federal  Financing 
Bank  (FFB),  The  PFB,  established  within  the 
Treasury  Department  in  1974,  can  lend  to 
agencies  by  purchasing  agency  debt  or  in  other 
specified  ways.  It  finances  these  transactions 
by  borrowing  from  the  Treasury,  which  in  turn 
borrows  from  the  public.  This  reduces  the  cost 
of  financing  below  what  the  agency  or  guaran¬ 
teed  private  borrower  would  have  had  to  pay 
in  the  credit  market.  In  1988,  1989,  and  1990 
Congress  authorized  the  General  Services  Ad¬ 
ministration  to  enter  into  lease-purchase  con¬ 
tracts  for  a  number  of  buildings  to  be  con¬ 
structed  over  five  years  at  a  total  cost  of  $1.9 

♦Table  C-3  rcllecU  corrections  to  tho  calculation  of  accrual 
value. 
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billion.  The  FFB  is  financing  these  contracts. 
The  outlays  will  be  recorded  in  the  budget  as 
payments  are  made  for  construction  and  other 
costs,  and  the  financing  will  consist  of  Treas¬ 
ury  borrowing  from  the  public. 

Because  the  FFB  reduced  the  cost  of  agency 
borrowing  below  what  the  agency  would  have 
had  to  pay  in  the  market,  agencies  for  many 
years  after  the  FFB  was  established  normally 
borrowed  almost  nothing  from  the  public.  The 
one  large  exception  was  when  borrowing  was 
inherent  in  the  operation  of  an  agency  pro¬ 
gram,  as  it  was  for  the  issuance  of  FSLIC  and 
FDIC  notes  and  a  few  other  securities.  FFB 
purchases  of  agency  debt  were  not  included 
in  tabulations  of  Federal  debt,  in  order  to 
avoid  double  counting.  Therefore,  until  FSLIC 
and  FDIC  began  to  issue  large  amounts  of 
notes,  agency  debt  usually  declined  every  year. 

However,  because  of  the  decline  of  interest 
rates  in  recent  years,  the  interest  rate  on  out¬ 
standing  debt  is  often  higher  than  the  rate 
on  new  borrowings.  The  Tennessee  Valley  Au¬ 
thority  decided  to  repay  some  of  the  high-intcr- 
est  debt  that  it  owed  FFB  when  that  debt  be¬ 
came  callable  and  to  finance  that  repayment 
by  new  borrowing  from  the  public.  In  order 
to  lock-in  the  prevailing  interest  rates,  TVA 
borrowed  $8.0  billion  from  the  public  in  late 
calendar  year  1989  and  placed  most  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  in  a  defeasance  trust.  The  defeasance 
trust,  in  turn,  began  using  these  balances  to 
pay  off  debt  to  the  FFB  during  1990  and  is 
estimated  to  complete  its  operations  in  1994. 
In  the  meantime,  the  defeasance  trust  is  in¬ 
vested  in  Treasury  securities,  as  shown  in 
Table  C-4,  where  it  is  classified  as  part  of 
TVA. 

The  sale  of  TVA  bonds  combined  with  the 
purchase  of  Treasury  securities  has  no  net  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  amount  of  Federal  debt  held  by 
the  public.  When  the  defeasance  trust  sells  its 
Treasury  securities  in  order  to  pay  off  TVA 
debt  to  the  FFB,  the  FFB  and  Treasury  use 
the  proceeds  to  retire  Treasuiy  securities. 
Again,  there  is  no  effect  on  the  amount  of  Fed¬ 
eral  debt  held  by  the  public.  Only  the  com¬ 
position  of  debt  held  by  the  public  is  changed, 
as  TVA  bonds  replace  Treasury  securities. 
Gross  Federal  debt  does  rise  temporarily  until 
the  defeasance  trust  uses  up  its  balances. 


DEBT  HELD  BY  GOVERNMENT 
ACCOUNTS 

TVast  funds,  and  some  public  enterprise  re- 
'volving  funds  and  special  funds,  accumulate 
cash  in  excess  of  current  requirements  in  order 
to  meet  future  obligations.  These  cash  sur¬ 
pluses  are  invested  mostly  in  Treasury  debt 
and,  to  a  very  small  extent,  in  agency  debt. 

Investment  by  trust  funds  and  other  Govern¬ 
ment  accounts  was  around  $10  billion  per  year 
in  the  early  1980s.  Primarily  due  to  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1983,  an  expanding 
economy,  and  the  creation  of  the  military  re¬ 
tirement  trust  fund,  investment  has  risen 
greatly  since  then.  It  was  $118.7  billion  in 
1990  and,  as  shown  in  table  C-4,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  $125.5  billion  in  1992. 

The  extraordinary  rise  of  investment  by  Gov¬ 
ernment  accounts  is  concentrated  among  a  few 
trust  funds.  The  two  social  security  trust 
funds — old-age  and  survivors  insurance  (OASI) 
and  disability  insurance  (DI) — have  large  sur¬ 
pluses  and  invest  increasing  amounts  almost 
each  year:  a  total  of  $178.1  billion  during 
1990-92,  which  constitutes  51  percent  of  the 
total  estimated  investment  by  Government  ac¬ 
counts.  The  hospital  insurance  tmst  fund  (HI), 
also  financed  by  the  social  security  payroll  tax, 
has  large  surpluses  at  present  and  accounts 
for  15  percent  of  the  total  investment  over  this 
period. 

In  addition  to  these  three  funds,  the  largest 
investors  in  Federal  securities  are  tlic  two 
major  Federal  employee  retirement  funds;  the 
civil  service  retirement  and  disability  trust 
fund  and  the  military  retirement  trust  fund. 
They  account  for  31  percent  of  the  total  invest¬ 
ment  by  Government  accounts  during  1990-92. 
Altogether,  these  two  retirement  funds  and  the 
three  funds  financed  by  the  social  security  tax 
account  for  97  percent  of  the  estimated  invest¬ 
ment  by  all  Government  accounts  during  this 
period. 

The  holdings  of  Federal  securities  by  Gov¬ 
ernment  accounts  are  estimated  to  rise  to 
$1,025.7  billion  at  the  end  of  1992.  This  will 
be  26  percent  of  the  gross  Federal  debt.  The 
five  mqjor  trust  funds  discussed  above  will  ac¬ 
count  for  82  percent  of  the  total  holdings  by 
Government  accounts. 
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Table  C-4.  DEBT  HELD  BY  GOVERNMENT  ACCOUNTS 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 


Investment  or  disinvestment  (-) 

Holdings 
end  of 

Description 

1990  1991  1992 

actual  estimate  estimate 

1992 

estimate 

Investment  In  Treasury  debt: 

Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation  ................. _ .... _ ........................... 

Dcrensc — Ciril;  Military  retirement  trust  fu:id  _ ..... _ ....... _ ...... _ .... 

Energy:  Nuclear  waste  fund  . . . ....... _ ........ _ ......... 

Health  and  Human  Services: 

Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund  * ... . . . . . . . . 

Federal  disability  insurance  trust  fund '  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ .......... _ ..... 

Federal  hospital  insurance  trust  fund' _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ .... . . . . . 

Federal  HI  catastrophic  trust  fund'  . 

Federal  supplemental  medical  insurance  trust  fund' _ ... . . . . . 


Housing  and  Urban  Development: 

Federal  Housing  Administration . . . .............. _ ....... 

Other . 

Interior:  Cuter  Continental  Shelf  deposit  funds . . 

Labor: 

Unemployment  trust  fund . . 

Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation . . . . 

State:  Foreign  Service  retirement  and  disability  trust  fund ............... 

Transportation: 

Highway  trust  fund  . 

Airport  and  airv/ay  trust  fund  . 

Treasury;  Exchange  stabilization  fund . 

Veterans  Affairs: 

National  service  life  insurance  trust  fund . 

Other  trust  funds . . . 

Federal  funds  . 

Environmental  Protection  Agency:  Hazardous  substance  trust  fund 
OfTice  of  Personnel  Management; 

Civil  Service  retirement  and  disability  trust  fund . 

Employees  life  insurance  fund . 

Employees  health  benefits  fund . 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation; 

Bank  Insurance  fund . 

FSLIC  Resolution  fund . 

Savings  Association  Insurance  fund . 

National  Credit  Union  Administration:  Share  insurance  fund  . 

Postal  Service  fund ' . 

Railroad  Retirement  Board  trust  funds . 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority . 

Other  Federal  funds . 

Other  trust  funds . 


Total,  investment  in  Treasury  debt .  118,695 


Investment  in  agency  debt: 

Housing  and  Urban  Development: 
Government  National  Mortgage  Association 


Total,  Investment  In  agency  debt  .  7 

Total,  Investment  in  Federal  debt .  118,692 

MEMORANDUM 


Iitvcstment  by  Federal  funds  (on-budget) 
Investment  by  Federal  funds  (olT-budget) 
Investment  by  trust  funds  (on-budget) ..... 
Investment  by  trust  funds  (off-budget)  .... 
Investment  by  deposit  funds' . 


147 

334 

93 

1,932 

11,265 

17,395 

12,201 

94,349 

363 

492 

607 

3,491 

55,151 

54,941 

59,849 

318,506 

3.077 

2,329 

2,759 

16,593 

13,335 

16,049 

22,751 

135,049 

-530  , 

3,921 

1,746 

-1,015 

15,017 

—1,033 

542 

391 

202 

7,228 

624 

63 

373 

2,636 

35 

51 

53 

1,213 

5,533 

-3,019 

-1,894 

45,615 

747 

606 

551 

2,745 

609 

633 

562 

5,976 

701 

-450 

48 

16,276 

1,398 

-3,149 

273 

11,440 

684 

-68 

500 

2,295 

223 

158 

105 

11,180 

51 

37 

34 

1,564 

136 

-10 

9 

741 

481 

963 

100 

3,294 

21,097 

21,880 

23,648 

281,214 

925 

941 

964 

12,611 

1,190 

849 

421 

6,882 

-6,677 

-7,938 

500 

-937 

-902 

13 

-13 

812 

812 

45 

no 

120 

2,114 

-1,356 

1,436 

2,600 

7,100 

682 

906 

519 

10,694 

6,447 

-2,445 

-2,432 

570 

106 

n 

54 

2,641 

790 

172 

744 

4,510 

118,685 

104,308 

125,518 

1,025,585 

7 

* 

• 

146 

7 

• 

• 

146 

118,692 

104,308 

125,517 

1,025,731 

1,247 

-9,459 

790 

27,749 

-1,356 

1,436 

2,600 

7,100 

60,538 

55,009 

59,466 

654,569 

68,228 

67,270 

62,608 

335,099 

35 

51 

63 

1,213 

'  $500  thousand  or  Icu. 

‘OfT-budget  Fedrrol  entity. 

’The  investments  of  the  HI  and  S.MI  catastrophic  troat  funda  mere  tranifcrrcd  to  the  S.MI  ttuit  fund  in  I9S0.  A  further  transfer  is  estimated  from 
the  S.MI  trust  fund  to  the  HI  trust  fund  in  1992. 

’Only  those  deposit  funds  olassi{ied  as  Government  accounts. 
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LIMITATIONS  ON  FEDERAL  DEBT 

Definition  of  Debt  Subject  to  Limit, — 
Statutory  limitations  have  normally  been 
placed  on  Federal  debt.  Until  World  War  I, 
the  Congress  ordinarily  authorized  a  specific 
amount  of  debt  for  each  separate  issue.  Begin¬ 
ning  with  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  of 
1917,  however,  the  nature  of  the  limitation 
was  modified  in  several  steps  until  it  devel¬ 
oped  into  a  ceiling  on  the  total  amount  of  most 
Federal  debt  outstanding.  The  latter  type  of 
limitation  has  been  in  effect  since  1941.  The 
limit  currently  applies  to  most  debt  issued  by 
the  Treasury  since  September  1917,  whether 
held  by  the  public  or  by  Government  accounts; 
and  other  debt  issued  by  Federal  agencies 
that,  according  to  explicit  statute,  is  guaran¬ 
teed  as  to  principal  and  interest  by  the  United 
States  Government. 

Table  C-2  compares  total  Treasury  debt 
with  the  amount  not  subject  to  limit.  Most 
of  the  Treasury  debt  not  subject  to  limit  was 
issued  by  the  FFB.  It  is  authorized  to  have 
outstanding  up  to  $15  billion  of  publicly  issued 
debt,  but  it  normally  borrows  from  the  Treas¬ 
ury  because  Treasury  can  borrow  more  cheaply 
from  the  public.  A  few  years  ago,  however, 
the  debt  limit  constraint  led  Treasury  to  issue 
FFB  securities  to  the  civil  service  retirement 
and  disability  trust  fund  in  place  of  otherwise 
identical  Treasury  securities  that  were  subject 
to  the  debt  limit.  This  enabled  Treasury  to 
raise  needed  cash  by  selling  securities  to  the 
public  that  were  subject  to  the  limit.  Since 
1986  the  civil  service  retirement  fund  has  nor¬ 
mally  held  $15.0  billion  of  FFB  securities,  and 
the  budget  assumes  that  the  FFB  securities 
outstanding  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  will 
be  kept  at  the  amount  authorized  by  law.  The 
remaining  Treasury  debt  not  subject  to  limit 
consists  almost  entirely  of  silver  certificates 
and  other  currencies  no  longer  being  issued. 

The  sole  type  of  agency  debt  now  subject 
to  the  general  limit  is  the  debentures  issued 
by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  which 
were  only  $357  million  at  the  end  of  1990. 
Some  of  the  other  agency  debt,  however,  is 
subject  to  its  own  statutory  limit.  For  example, 
until  1991  the  Postal  Service  was  limited  to 
$10  billion  of  securities  outstanding  and  $2 
billion  of  annual  borrowing.  Under  revised  leg¬ 
islation,  its  limit  on  debt  outstanding  is  rising 


in  two  steps  to  $15  billion  in  1992,  and  its 
limit  on  annual  borrowing  has  increased  to  $3 
billion.  Besides  Treasury  debt  and  agency  debt, 
the  debt  subject  to  limit  also  includes  a  few 
very  small  adjustments. 

The  amount  of  debt  subject  to  limit  was  for¬ 
merly  defined  by  law  as  the  par  value  of  the 
securities  (except  for  savings  bonds,  which 
were  measured  at  redemption  value).  This  was 
modified  by  law  in  August  1989  in  a  way  that 
currently  applies  to  Treasury  bills  and  zero- 
coupon  bonds.  These  securities  do  not  pay  any 
cash  interest.  They  are  sold  at  a  discount  and 
pay  their  entire  interest  through  the  periodic 
amortization  of  the  discount  over  the  term  of 
the  security.  For  Treasury  bills,  with  a  matu¬ 
rity  of  one  year  or  less,  the  difference  between 
par  value  and  sales  price  is  large  enough  to 
be  significant.  For  zero-coupon  bonds  with  a 
30-year  maturity,  the  par  value  could  be 
around  ten  times  the  sales  price.  Measuring 
zero-coupon  bonds  at  par  reduced  Treasury’s 
flexibility  in  debt  management,  because  these 
securities  increased  the  debt  subject  to  limit 
by  a  large  multiple  of  the  cash  raised  to  fi¬ 
nance  the  deficit.  Furthermore,  mea.suring 
these  securities  at  par  produced  a  significant 
difference  between  the  recorded  debt  and  the 
accrual  value,  which,  as  previously  explained, 
is  more  meaningful  for  economic  and  budg¬ 
etary  analysis. 

The  change  in  law  provided  that  Treasury 
securities  issued  on  a  discount  basis  are  to 
be  measured  at  accrual  value  for  calculating 
the  debt  subject  to  limit.  The  new  method  is 
not  applied  to  regular  notes  and  bonds  or  to 
"special  issues,”  which  are  issued  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  to  Government  accounts  and  comprise 
most  of  the  debt  that  is  held  by  Government 
accounts.  These  securities  are  still  recorded  at 
par  for  calculating  the  debt  subject  to  limit. 
However,  bills  and  zero-coupon  bonds  account 
for  most  of  the  unamortized  discount  (less  pre¬ 
mium)  on  Treasury  securities  other  than  “spe¬ 
cial  issues”:  $66.9  billion  out  of  $59.8  billion 
at  the  end  of  1990. 

An  adjustment  for  measurement  differences 
is  thus  needed  in  order  to  derive  debt  subject 
to  limit  from  Treasury  debt  and  agency  debt. 
The  budget  records  all  Treasuiy  debt  except 
"special  issues”  at  accrual  value;  the  debt  sub¬ 
ject  to  limit  records  Treasury  bills,  zero-coupon 
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bonds,  and  savings  bonds  at  accrual  value  but 
regular  notes  and  bonds  and  “special  issues” 
at  par  value.  The  unamortized  discount  (less 
premium)  on  regular  notes  and  bonds  is  thus 
part  of  debt  subject  to  limit  but  is  not  part 
of  Treasuiy  debt  (as  recorded  in  the  budget). 
Therefore,  as  in  table  0-2,  the  unamortized 
discount  on  regular  notes  and  bonds  must  be 
added  to  Treasuiy  debt  in  order  to  derive  debt 
subject  to  limit.  (The  tables  published  by  the 
Treasuiy  Department  derive  the  debt  subject 
to  limit  from  a  different  base  than  table  (0-2 
but  have  a  similar  adjustment.) 

Methods  of  Changing  the  Debt  Limit. — 
The  statutoiy  debt  limit  has  frequently  been 
changed.  During  the  1960s  Congress  passed 
13  separate  acts  to  raise  the  limit  or  to  extend 
the  duration  of  a  temporary  increase,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  1970s  Congress  passed  18  such  acts. 
During  the  19S0s  Congress  passed  24  such 
acts,  two  to  four  every  year  except  1988.  In 
1990  Congress  passed  seven  such  acts,  the 
most  ever  enacted  in  a  single  year. 

The  statutory  limit  can  be  changed  by  nor¬ 
mal  legislative  procedures.  It  can  also  be 
changed  as  a  consequence  of  the  annual  Con¬ 
gressional  budget  resolution,  which  is  not  itself 
a  law.  The  budget  resolution  includes  a  provi¬ 
sion  specifying  the  appropriate  level  of  the 
debt  subject  to  limit  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
year.  The  rules  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  provide  that,  when  the  budget 
resolution  is  adopted  by  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress,  the  vote  in  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  is  deemed  to  have  been  a  vote 
in  favor  of  a  joint  resolution  setting  the  statu¬ 
tory  limit  at  the  level  specified  in  the  budget 
resolution.  The  joint  resolution  is  transmitted 
to  the  Senate  for  further  action.  It  may  be 
amended  in  the  Senate  to  change  the  debt 
limit  provision  or  in  any  other  way.  If  it  passes 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress,  it  is  sent  to  the 
President  for  his  signature.  This  method  di¬ 
rectly  relates  the  decision  on  the  debt  limit 
to  the  decisions  on  the  Federal  deficit  and 
other  factors  that  determine  the  change  in  the 
debt  subject  to  limit.  Both  methods  have  been 
used  numerous  times. 

Recent  Changes  in  the  Debt  Limit. — ^The 
statutoiy  debt  limit  was  raised  to  $3,122.7  bil¬ 
lion  on  November  8,  1989.  As  the  amount  of 
debt  approached  the  limit  in  the  summer  of 


1990,  consideration  of  the  debt  limit  became 
part  of  the  overall  budget  negotiations  between 
the  President  and  the  Congress.  On  August 
9,  1990,  the  limit  was  temporarily  raised  to 
$3,195  billion  through  October  2.  As  the  nego¬ 
tiations  continued,  this  temporary  increase 
was  extended  for  a  few  days  at  a  time  in  four 
subsequent  acts  and  was  raised  to  $3,230  bil¬ 
lion  from  October  28  through  November  5.  The 
latter  four  of  these  temporary  increases  were 
as  one  provision  of  a  continuing  resolution, 
which  provided  appropriations  to  continue  to 
operate  the  Government  for  the  same  tem¬ 
porary  time.  The  budget  negotiations  were  con¬ 
cluded  with  the  Omnibus  Budget  Rec¬ 
onciliation  Act  of  1990,  which  the  President 
signed  on  November  5,  1990.  This  increased 
the  debt  limit  to  $4,145  billion,  which  is  cur¬ 
rently  estimated  to  be  sufficient  until  some¬ 
time  during  1993, 

Unlike  some  previous  years  when  the  debt 
limit  was  under  consideration,  the  debt  limit 
in  1990  never  temporarily  dropped  below  the 
actual  level  of  debt  on  a  business  day.  Treas¬ 
ury  was  always  able  to  fully  invest  the  trust 
funds  and  never  had  to  suspend  the  sales  of 
savings  bonds.  State  and  local  government  se¬ 
ries  issues,  or  other  securities.  However,  the 
debt  was  virtually  at  the  limit  for  a  number 
of  days,  and  Treasury  postponed  several  auc¬ 
tions  because  of  uncertainty  about  congres¬ 
sional  action. 

Federal  Funds  Financing  and  the 
Change  in  Debt  Subject  to  Limit.— The 
change  in  debt  held  by  the  public,  as  shown 
in  table  C-2,  is  determined  principally  by  the 
total  Government  deficit.  The  debt  subject  to 
limit,  however,  includes  not  only  debt  held  by 
the  public  but  also  debt  held  by  Government 
accounts.  The  change  in  debt  subject  to  limit 
is  therefore  determined  both  by  the  factors 
that  determine  the  total  Government  deficit 
and  by  the  factors  that  determine  che  change 
in  debt  held  by  Government  accounts. 

The  budget  is  composed  of  two  groups  of 
funds.  Federal  funds  and  trust  funds.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  funds,  in  the  main,  are  derived  from  tax 
receipts  and  borrowing  and  are  used  for  the 
general  purposes  of  the  Government.  The  trust 
funds,  on  the  other  hand,  are  financed  by  taxes 
or  other  collections  earmarked  by  law  for  speci- 
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Table  C-5.  FEDERAL  FUNDS  FINANCING  AND  CHANGE  IN  DEBT 
SUBJECT  TO  STATUTORY  LIMIT 

(In  billions  of  dollars) 


De«cripti3n 


Federal  funds  surplus  or  deficit  (-) . . . 

(On-budget) . . . 

(OlT-budget) . . . . . 

Means  of  iinancing  other  than  borrovting: 
Decrease  or  increase  (-)  in  Treasury  operating 

cash  balance . . . 

Increase  or  decrease  (-)  in: 

Checks  outstanding,  etc.  ‘ . . . 

Deposit  fund  balances* . 

Seigniorage  on  coins . 

Credit  financing  account  balnnces: 

Increase  or  decrease  (-)  in  guaranteed  loan 

financing  accounts . . . 

Increase  (-)  or  decrease  in  direct  loan  fi¬ 
nancing  accouins  . 

Total,  means  of  financing  other  than 
borrowing . 

Decrease  or  increase  (-)  in  Federal  debt  held  by 

Federal  funds  and  deposit  funds* . 

Increase  or  decrease  (-)  in  Federal  debt  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  limit . 

Reclassification  of  debt* . 

Total,  requirement  for  Federal  funds 
borrowing  subj'cct  to  debt  limit . 

Increase  or  decrease  (-)  in  unamortized  dis¬ 
counts  (less  premiums)  on  Treasury  notes  and 

bonds  other  than  zero-coupon  bonds . . . 

Adjustments  including  increase  in  debt  subject 

to  limit  but  not  part  of  Federal  debt . 

Increase  in  debt  subject  to  limit . 

ADDENDUM 

Debt  subject  to  statutory  limit  * . 


Estimate 


actual 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

-340.7 

-436A 

-405.5 

-341.4 

-220.3 

-181A 

-170.4 

(-339.0) 

(-436.3) 

(-406.8) 

(-340.4) 

(-219.7) 

(-181.3) 

(-171.1) 

(-1.6) 

(-0.1) 

(1.1) 

(-1.0) 

(-0.7) 

(-0.5> 

(0.7) 

0.8  10.2  _ 


1.4 

7.0 

6.1  . 

aaaa..M..  aa.a 

-0.9 

-0.9 

-0.8 

-1.2  ... 

0.3 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5  0.5 

0.5 

3.4 

-3.4 

3.7 

-4,0 

2.3 

-2.9 

0.3 

-3.3 

-0.4 

-3.3 

1.8 

16.9 

6.8 

-1.0 

-0.1 

-2.5 

-.1.2 

0.1 

8.0 

-3.4 

0.1 

-0.9 

-2.2 

-2.4 

7.2 

-10.6 

0.3 

2.9 

0.7 

-1.5 

-0.3 

-2  1 

-331.0 

-422.1 

-403.0 

-341,5 

-220.6 

-188.0 

-176.4 

-0.1 


331.5 

422.1 

403.0 

341.5 

220.6 

188.0 

176.4 

,161.2 

3,583.3 

3,986,4 

4,327.9 

4,548.5 

4,736.4 

4,912.8 

*  $S0  million  or  less. 


■Betides  checks  outstanding,  includes  accrued  interest  payable  on  Treasury  debt,  miscellaneous  liability  accounts,  allocations  of  special  drawing 
nghta,  a.nd,  ns  an  aOset,  cash  and  monetary  aiseta  other  than  the  Treasury  operating  cash  balance,  miscellaneous  asset  aeeounta,  and  profit  on  sale  of 
gold 

■Docs  not  include  investment  in  Federal  debt  sccunties  by  deposit  funds  clossined  as  part  of  the  publicT 

■Only  those  deposit  funds  classified  as  Government  accounts. 

‘The  Fann  Credit  System  Fina,anal  ikssistaneo  Corporation  is  estimated  to  be  leelaaaified  from  a  Government-sponsored  enterprise  to  a  Federal 
agency  as  of  October  1,  l£lf)2,  aad  ita  debt  is  accordingly  reelassifled  oi  Fc  dcrol  agency  debt. 

■The  atatutocy  debt  limit  is  St.ldS  billion 


fied  purposes,  such  as  paying  social  security 
or  unemployment  benefits. 

A  Federal  funds  deficit  must  generally  be 
financed  by  borrowing,  either  by  selling  securi¬ 
ties  to  the  public  or  by  issuing  securities  to 
Government  accounts.  Federal  funds  borrow¬ 
ing  consists  almost  entirely  of  the  Treasury 
issuing  securities  that  are  subject  to  the  statu¬ 
tory  debt  limit.  Trust  fund  surpluses  are  al¬ 


most  entirely  invested  in  these  securities,  and 
trust  fund  holdings  include  most  of  the  debt 
held  by  Government  accounts.  The  change  in 
debt  subject  to  limit  is  therefore  determined 
principally  by  the  Federal  funds  deficit,  which 
is  equal  to  the  arithmetic  sum  of  the  total 
Government  deficit  and  the  trust  fund  surplus. 

Table  C-5  derives  the  change  in  debt  subject 
to  limit.  In  1990  the  Federal  funds  deficit  was 
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$340.7  billion,  and  other  factors  reduced  the 
change  in  debt  subject  to  limit  by  $9.2  billion. 
The  largest  other  factor  was  the  sale  of  agency 
debt  not  subject  to  limit.  As  a  result,  the  debt 
subject  to  limit  increased  by  $331.5  billion, 
which  was  $111.3  billion  more  than  the  in¬ 
crease  in  debt  held  by  the  public. 

As  long  as  the  trust  fund  surplus  is  large, 
the  Federal  funds  deficit  will  be  much  more 
than  the  total  Government  deficit;  and  the  in¬ 
crease  in  debt  subject  to  limit  will  be  much 
more  than  the  increase  in  debt  held  by  the 
public.  The  trust  fund  suiplas  is  estimated  to 
increase  substantially  above  its  present  level 
in  the  future,  so  the  debt  limit  will  have  to 
be  increased  by  much  more  than  the  total  Gov¬ 
ernment  deficit.  In  1996,  for  example,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  estimated  to  repay  $16.7  billion  of 
debt  held  by  the  public.  Nevertheless,  the  debt 
subject  to  limit  is  estimated  to  increase  by 
$176.4  billion— a  difference  of  $193.0  billion. 

DEBT  HELD  BY  FOREIGN  RESIDENTS 

During  most  of  American  history  the  Federal 
debt  was  held  almost  entirely  by  individuals 
and  institutions  within  the  United  States.  In 
the  late  1960s,  as  shown  in  table  C-6,  foreign 
holdings  were  just  over  $10.0  billion,  less  than 
6  percent  of  the  total  Federal  debt  held  by 
the  public. 

Foreign  holdings  began  to  grow  much  faster 
starting  in  1970.  This  increase  has  been  pri¬ 
marily  due  to  foreign  decisions,  both  official 
and  private,  rather  than  the  direct  marketing 
of  these  securities  to  foreign  residents.  At  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1990  foreign  holdings  of 
Treasury  debt  were  $404.8  billion,  which  was 
17  percent  of  the  total  debt  held  by  the  public. 
This  proportion  rose  in  most  recent  years  but 
declined  in  1990,  when  foreign  holdings  in¬ 
creased  by  only  $9.9  billion.  Although  the 
amount  of  debt  held  by  foreigners  has  grown 
greatly  in  the  past  ten  years,  the  proportion 
is  now -a  little  lower  than  during  the  late 
1970s.  At  the  end  of  1990,  foreign  central 
banks  and  other  official  institutions  owned  67 
percent  of  the  Federal  debt  held  by  foreign 
residents;  private  investors  owned  nearly  all 
the  rest.  All  of  the  Federal  debt  held  by  foreign 
residents  is  currently  denominated  in  dollars. 


Foreign  holdings  of  Federal  debt  arc  about 
one-fifth  of  the  foreign-owned  assets  in  the 
U.S,,  and  foreign  purchases  of  Federal  debt 
securities  are  normally  only  a  moderate  part 
of  the  total  capital  inflow  from  abroad.  The 
foreign  purchases  of  Federal  debt  securities  do 
not.  measure  the  full  impact  of  the  capital  in¬ 
flow  from  abroad  on  the  market  for  Federal 
debt  securities.  The  capital  inflow  supplies  ad¬ 
ditional  funds  to  the  securities  market  gen¬ 
erally,  which  affect  the  market  for  Federal 
debt.  For  example,  the  capital  inflow  includes 
deposits  in  U.S.  financial  intermediaries  that 
themselves  buy  Federal  debt. 

FEDERALLY  ASSISTED  BORROWING 

The  effect  of  the  Government  on  borrowing 
in  the  credit  market  arises  not  only  from  its 
own  borrowing  to  finance  Federal  operations 
but  also  from  its  assistance  to  certain  borrow¬ 
ing  by  the  public.  Federally  assisted  borrowing 
is  of  two  principal  types:  Government-guaran¬ 
teed  borrowing,  which  is  another  term  for 
guaranteed  lending,  and  borrowing  by  Govern¬ 
ment-sponsored  enterprises  (GSEs).  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  also  exempts  the  interest  on 
most  State  and  local  government  debt  from 
income  tax. 

Federal  guarantees  and  GSEs  are  discussed 
in  Chapter  VIII.A,  “Recognizing  and  Reducing 
Federal  Undenvriting  Risks.”  Detailed  data  on 
guaranteed  loans  are  presented  in  table  A-13, 
and  data  on  GSE  borrowing  and  lending  in 
table  A-14.  Table  C-7  brings  together  the  to¬ 
tals  of  Federal  and  federally  assisted  borrow¬ 
ing  and  lending  and  shows  the  trends  since 
1965  in  terms  of  both  dollar  amounts  and, 
more  significantly,  as  percentages  of  total  cred¬ 
it  market  borrowing.  The  lending  is  recorded 
at  face  value.  It  does  not  take  into  account 
the  degree  of  subsidy  and  does  not  indicate 
the  extent  to  which  the  credit  assistance  is 
likely  to  have  changed  the  allocation  of  finan¬ 
cial  and  real  resources. 

The  Federal  borrowing  participation  rate  in¬ 
creased  from  an  average  of  17  percent  in  the 
1960s  to  27  percent  in  the  1970s  and  42  per¬ 
cent  in  the  1980s.  Since  peaking  at  56.6  per¬ 
cent  in  1983,  it  was  around  40  percent  until 
1990  despite  the  decline  in  Federal  borrowing. 
The  m^’or  factor  keeping  up  the  participation 
ri.*e  was  the  marked  rise  in  GSE  borrowing. 
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Table  C-6.  FOREIGN  HOLDINGS  OF  FEDERAL  DEBT 

(In  billions  of  dollars) 


Fiscal  year 

Debt  held  by  the 
public 

Borrowinc 

puc 

;  from  the 
ilic 

Interest  on  debt 
held  by  the  public 

Total 

Foreign  ’ 

Total’ 

Foreign' 

Total* 

Foreign* 

1965  . 

.  260.8 

12.3 

3.9 

0.3 

9.6 

0.5 

1966  . 

.  263.7 

11.6 

2.9 

-0.7 

10.1 

0.5 

1967  . 

11.4 

2.9 

-0.2 

11,1 

0.6 

1968  . 

.  289.5 

10.7 

22.9 

-0.7 

11.9 

0.7 

1969  . 

.  278.1 

10.3 

-1.3 

-0.4 

13.5 

0.7 

1970  . 

. .  283.2 

14.0 

3.5 

3.8 

15.4 

0.8 

1971  . 

. .  303.0 

31.8 

19.8 

17.8 

16.2 

1.3 

1972  . 

.  322.4 

49.2 

19.3 

17.3 

16.8 

2.4 

1973  . 

.  340.9 

59.4 

18.5 

10.3 

18.7 

3.2 

1974  . 

. .  343.7 

56.8 

2.8 

-2.6 

22.7 

4.1 

1975  . 

.  394.7 

66.0 

51.0 

9.2 

25.0 

4.5 

1976  . 

.  477.4 

69.8 

82.2 

3.8 

29.3 

4.4 

TQ . 

.  495.5 

74.6 

18.1 

4.9 

7.8 

1.2 

1977  . 

.  549.1 

95.5 

53.6 

20.9 

33.8 

5.1 

1978  . 

.  607.1 

121.0 

58.0 

25.4 

40.2 

7.9 

1979 ‘  . 

120.3 

32.6 

-0.7 

49.9 

10.7 

1980  . 

121.7 

69.5 

1.4 

62.7 

11.0 

1981  . 

.  784.8 

130.7 

75.5 

9.0 

81.7 

16.4 

1982  . 

.  919.2 

140.6 

134.4 

9.9 

101.1 

18.7 

1983  . 

.  1,131.0 

160,1 

211.8 

19.5 

111.5 

19.2 

1984  . 

.  1,300.0 

175.5 

168.9 

15.4 

133.5 

20.3 

1985'  . 

.  1,499.4 

222.9 

199.4 

47.4 

152.9 

22.9 

1986  . 

.  1,736.2 

265.5 

236.8 

42.7 

159.3 

23.8 

1987  . 

.  1,888.1 

279.5 

152.0 

14.0 

160.3 

24.9 

1988  . 

345.9 

162.1 

66.4 

172.2 

28.6 

1989  . 

.  2,190.3 

394.9 

140.1 

49.0 

188.9 

34.7 

1990  . 

404.8 

220,1 

9.9 

202.4 

37.4 

'  Estimated  by  Treasury  Department.  These  estimates  exclude  agency  debt,  the  holdings  of  which  are  believed  to 
be  small.  For  the  most  part  they  are  measured  at  par  value  and  therefore  are  not  strictly  comparable  with  the 
data  on  debt  held  by  the  public.  However,  the  zero-coupon  bonds  sold  to  Mexico  are  measured  on  an  accrual  basis. 

’Borrowing  from  the  public  is  defined  as  equal  to  the  change  in  debt  held  by  the  public  from  the  beginning  of 
the  year  to  the  end,  except  to  the  extent  that  the  amount  of  debt  is  changed  by  reclassification. 

’Estimated  as  interest  on  the  public  debt  less  “interest  received  by  trust  funds"  (subfunction  901  less 
subfunctions  902  and  903),  Docs  not  include  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  interest  on  agency  ilebt  or  the 
offsets  for  other  interest  received  by  Government  accounts. 

’  Estimated  by  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  Department  of  Commerce.  These  estimates  include  small  amounts 
of  interest  from  other  sources,  including  the  debt  of  Government-sponsored  enterprises,  which  are  not  part  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

‘Benchmark  revisions  reduced  the  estimated  foreign  holdings  of  Federal  debt  as  of  December  1978  and 
increased  the  estimated  foreign  holdings  as  of  December  1984.  As  a  result,  the  data  on  foreign  holdings  in 
different  time  periods  are  not  strictly  comparable,  and  the  “borrowing”  from  foicign  residents  in  1979  and  1985 
reflects  the  benchmark  revision  os  well  as  transactions  in  Federal  debt  securities. 
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In  1990,  however,  the  participation  rate  rose  eral  borrovi'ing.  The  Federal  lending  participa¬ 
te  55.4  percent  because  of  the  increase  in  Fed-  tion  rate  has  been  much  more  stable  over  time 

than  the  borrowing  participation  rate. 


Table  C-7.  FEDERAL  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  CREDIT  MARKET 

(Dollar  amounts  in  billions) 

Actual  Estimates 

1965  1970  1975  1980  1985  1986  1987  1988  1989  1990  1991  1992 


Total  net  borrowing  in  credit 

market'  .  67.2  87.9  164.0  329.4  743.S  882.4  742.7  768.4  696.5  678.9  n.a.  n.a. 


Federal  borrowing  from  the  pub¬ 
lic .  3.9  3.5  51.0  69.5  199.4  236.8  152.0  162.1  140.1  220.1  307.2  277.8 

Guaranteed  borrowing .  5.0  7.8  8.6  31.6  21.6  34.6  60.4  40.3  41.7  40.7  41.3  41.1 

Government-sponsored  enterprise 

borrowing* .  1.2  4.9  5.3  21.4  57.9  103.2  111.7  87.1  123.2  115.4  84.6  75.7 


Total,  Federal  and  federally 

assisted  borrowing .  10.1  16.2  65.0  122.5  278.9  374.5  324.0  289.5  305.0  376.2  433.1  394.6 

Federal  borrowing  participa¬ 
tion  rate  (percent) .  15.0  18.4  39.6  37.2  37.5  42.4  43.6  37.7  43.8  55.4  n.a.  n.a. 


Total  net  lending  in  credit  mar¬ 
ket'  .  67.2  87.9  164.0  329.4  743.3  882.4  742.7  768.4  696.5  678.9  n.a.  n.a. 


Direct  loans . . .  2.0  3.0  12.7  24.2  28.0  11.2  -19.0  -13.4  -14.6  2.8  1.3  0.7 

Guaranteed  loans  .  5.0  7.8  8.6  31.6  21.6  34.6  60.4  40.3  41.7  40.7  41.3  41.1 

Government-sponsored  enterprise 

loans* .  1.4  5.2  5.5  24.1  60.7  83.3  107.8  82.5  101.5  90.0  78.0  81.4 


Total,  Federal  and  federally 

a-ssisted  lending .  8.3  15.9  26.9  79.9  110.3  129.1  149.2  109.4  128.6  133.5  120.5  123.2 

Federal  lending  participation 

rate  (percent)  .  12.4  18.1  16.4  24.3  14.8  14.6  20.1  14.2  18.5  19.7  n.a>  n.a. 


'Total  net  funds  borrowed  (loaned)  in  credit  market  by  domestic  nonOnancial  sectors,  excluding  equities.  Financial  sectors  arc 
omitted  to  avoid  double  counting,  since  financial  intermediaries  both  borrow  and  lend  in  the  credit  market. 

'  Most  Government-sponsored  entcrpnscs  tGSEsi  are  llnancial  mtcrmcdiancs.  GSE  borrowing  (lending)  is  nevertheless  compared 
with  total  credit  market  borrowing  (lending),  because  GSE  borrowing  (lending)  is  a  proxy  for  the  borrowing  (lending)  by 
nonfinancial  sectors  that  is  intermediated  by  GSEs.  It  assists  the-  ultimate  nonfiiiRncial  borrower  (lender)  who.se  loans  arc 
purchased  or  otherwise  financed  by  the  GSE.  In  order  to  avoid  double  counting,  GSE  borrowing  and  lending  are  calculated  net  of 
transactions  with  Federal  agencies,  transactions  between  GSEs,  and  transactions  in  guaranteed  loans. 

Source:  Federal  Reserve  Board  (low  of  funds  accounts  for  total  not  borrowing  and  lending, 
n  a.  a  Not  available. 
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Sections  IX. C  and  IX. D  and  portions  of  IX, A, 

IX. B,  and  IX. E  have  been  extracted  and  reprinted 
herein. 

The  entire  section  IX.  may  be  referred  to  on 
pages  Part  Two-299  through  Part  Two-394  of  the  "Budget 
of  the  United  States  Government." 
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IX,  INTRODUCTION 


This  chapter  describes  five  efforts  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  is  undertaking  to  improve  Federal 
management. 

(A)  Strengthening  Management  and  Account¬ 
ability 

(B)  Improving  Returns  on  Investment 

CO  Reforming  Regulation  and  Managing  Risk- 
Reduction  Sensibly 

(D)  Reforming  the  Budget  Process 

(E)  Managing  by  Objectives 

The  Federal  Government  is  an  enormous  en¬ 
terprise.  It  spends  22  percent  of  the  GNP,  total 
economic  activity  larger  than  all  countries  ex¬ 
cept  the  United  States  itself,  Japan,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  a  newly  united  Germany  By  virtue 
of  its  size,  Government  suffers,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  from  diseconomies  of  scale.  Like  other 
enterprises,  it  is,  on  occasion,  incompetent.  It 
has  been  taken  advantage  of,  gamed,  and  even 
looted.  It  can  also  be  extraordinarily  effective, 
as  was  evidenced  in  preparations  for  Desert 
Shield  and  Desert  Storm,  and,  on  a  more  rou¬ 
tine  level,  in  most  of  the  programs  for  which 
increases  are  being  requested  in  the  budget. 

Unlike  private  enterprise,  the  Government’s 
purpose  is  to  provide  for,  assist,  and  regulate 
where  the  marketplace  cannot  or  does  not  sat¬ 
isfactorily  do  so.  It  is  rightly  directed  by  the 
politics  and  policies  of  democratic  institutions. 
These  politics  and  policies  can,  however,  pose 
barriers  to  good  management. 

The  Government  has  no  simply  quantifiable 
objectives  such  as  profits  or  market  share 
against  which  to  measure  its  success  or  failure. 
Its  measures  of  success  are  difficult  to  arrive 
at.  Since  the  matters  it  deals  with  are  affected 
by  much  more  than  Federal  actions,  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  know  the  exact  impact  of  Federal 
intervention.  Yet,  knowledge  of  these  matters 
can  be  improved  significantly.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Federal  Government’s  day-to-day 


management  is  impeded  by  unreliable  informa¬ 
tion  of  its  operations  and  financial  condition. 
This  should  not  be;  it  must  be  remedied. 

Chapter  iX.A,  addresses  progress  to  date, 
and  the  investments  and  future  savings  antici¬ 
pated  in  1992,  relating  to  the  strengthening 
of  management  and  accountability.  It  describes 
the  Administration’s  efforts  to  improve  the  ma¬ 
chinery  and  integrity  of  Government— people 
and  systems.  Its  focus  is  the  delivery  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  programs  and  the  improvement  of 
confidence  of  Americans  in  governmental  oper¬ 
ations.  Of  particular  note  are  the  actions  and 
investments  in  improving  financial  manage¬ 
ment  and  reducing  risk  in  High  Risk  areas. 

Chapter  IX.B.  addresses  the  improvement  of 
Government  returns  on  investment— improved 
outcomes  of  Federal  policies  and  programs  in 
relation  to  their  costs.  This  section  begins  with 
the  Administration’s  evaluation  agenda,  and 
then  describes  discretionary  program  termi¬ 
nations,  decreases  and  increases  presented  in 
the  budget.  Its  focus  is  informed  choices  within 
resource  constraints. 

Chapter  IX,C.  addresses  the  reform  of  Fed¬ 
eral  regulation  and  the  more  sensible  manage¬ 
ment  of  risk-reduction  in  the  areas  of  health 
and  safety.  Its  focus  is  also  informed  choices 
within  resource  constraints.  But  it  goes  beyond 
Chapter  IX.B.  in  that  it  discusses  the  non- 
Federal  costs  of  Federal  mandates,  as  well  as 
the  direct  costs  of  Federal  programs. 

Chapter  IX.D.  discusses  the  reform  of  the 
budget  process.  It  notes  the  progi’ess  achieved 
through  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  of  1990 
and  renews  proposals  for  additional  reforms 
to  make  the  process  work  better  and  become 
more  effective  in  reducing  the  deficit. 

Finally,  Chapter  IX.E.  reports  on  the  Admin¬ 
istration’s  progress  in  achieving  the  objectives 
selected  by  the  President  for  management  by 
objective. 
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IX.A.  STRENGTHENING  MANAGEMENT  AND 

ACCOUNTABILITY 


For  too  many  years,  the  Nation  has  been 
justifiably  outraged  by  revelations  of  Govern¬ 
ment  mismanagement. 

This  section  describes  progress  in: 

•  Improving  Financial  Management 

•  Addressing  High  Risk  Area.s 

•  Information  Resources  Management 

•  Procurement  Reform 

•  Partnerships  wth  the  States 

•  Pay  Reform 

It  also  describes; 

•  Management  Investments  and  Savings  in 
the  1992  Budget 

OVERVIEW 

In  October  1989,  the  Administration  made 
a  major  commitment  to  identifying  the  areas 
of  highest  risk  and  vulnerability  in  Govern¬ 
ment  operations.  The  current  High  Risk  List 
totals  106  entries.  In  each  of  these  areas,  the 
Administration  has  developed  and  is  imple¬ 
menting  corrective  action  plans;  and  the  risks 
in  many  of  the  areas  have  been,  and  are  con¬ 
tinuing  to  be,  substantially  reduced.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  these  efforts  are  summarized  in  this 
Chapter. 

The  corrective  actions  will  take  time.  Long 
term  strategies  are  needed.  The  High  Risk  ap¬ 
proach  ensures  that  the  Administration  pub¬ 
licly  identifies  the  Government’s  most  severe 
management  problems  and  that  these  prob¬ 
lems  receive  priority  attention. 

Financial  management  issues,  which  account 
for  over  one-third  of  the  High  Risk  areas, 
clearly  illustrate  the  need  for  long  term  efforts. 
In  the  early  1980s,  Federal  cash  flows  were 
not  under  control,  and  there  was  no  com¬ 
prehensive  Federal  credit  and  debt  collection 
policy.  The  Government  had  over  500  financial 
systems,  many  of  them  antiquated,  incompat¬ 


ible,  or  redundant,  and  many  not  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  applicable  accounting  standards. 

Under  the  banner  of  Reform  ‘88,  the  pre¬ 
vious  Administration  made  some  progress  in 
these  areas.  This  progress  has  enabled  the 
Bush  Administration  to  start  focusing  on  the 
quality,  relevance,  and  timeliness  of  Federal 
financial  data— to  make  it  accurate  and  useful 
to  policy  and  program  officials,  the  Congress, 
and  the  public.  The  Administration’s  efforts  in 
this  area  have  been  strongly  reenforced  by  a 
series  of  cooperative  efforts  with  Congress  to 
produce  needed  legislation. 

Good  management  begins  with  people.  Re¬ 
cruiting  and  retaining  a  quality  Federal 
workforce  is  central  to  ensuring  responsive  and 
effective  public  services.  Passage  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Employees  Pay  Comparability  Act  of  1990, 
and  earlier  enactment  of  increased  senior-levef 
pay,  will  over  time,  and  for  most  functions, 
eliminate  noncompetitive  pay  as  a  disincentive 
to  Federal  recruitment  and  retention.  There 
remains,  however,  the  need  for  more  successful 
recruitment  strategies  and  initiatives,  more  at¬ 
tention  to  the  development  of  management 
skills,  and  more  delegation  of  personnel  man¬ 
agement  authority  to  line  managers. 

Good  Federal  management  also  requires 
good  partnerships— with  State  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments  and  with  private  parties.  Partner¬ 
ships  make  sense.  But  they  are  hampered  by 
the  desire  of  too  many  at  the  Federal  level 
to  control  all  possible  contingencies.  Congress 
seeks  to  micro-manage.  Auditors  insist  on  end¬ 
less  procedural  safeguards.  Program  officials 
overly  design.  Regulators  require  technologies 
as  opposed  to  outcomes.  Virtually  everybody 
gets  into  the  act.  A  balance  must  be  found: 
based  on  trust  and  mutual  respect,  on  analysis 
of  the  merits,  and  on  accountability. 

IMPROVING  FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT 

There  has  been  progress.  But  much  remains 
to  be  done  to  improve  financial  management. 

Part  Two-303 
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OMB*$  Five  Point  Program.— Announced 
in  May  19^,  this  Program  has  obtained  re¬ 
sults  in  each  of  five  ta^eted  areas. 

•  Accounting  Standards. — Unlike  the  pri¬ 
vate  sector  and  State  and  local  govern¬ 
ment,  the  Federal  Government  has  had  no 
agreed  means  to  establish  and  enforce  ac¬ 
counting  standards.  Without  such  a  mech¬ 
anism,  consistent  Federal  financial  data 
reflecting  the  operations  and  condition  of 
the  Federal  Government  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained.  On  October  10, 1990,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  Director  of  0MB,  and 
the  Comptroller  General  signed  a  Memo¬ 
randum  of  Understanding  establishing  a 
Federal  Accounting  Standards  Advisory 
Board  (FASAB).  FASAB  allov/s  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government,  for  the  first  time,  to  de¬ 
velop  comprehensive  accounting  standards 
through  a  public  process.  The  Board  began 
its  work  in  January  1991. 

•  Financial  Information  and  Functional 
Standards.— Consistent,  Govemmentwide 
financial  reporting  requires  financial  infor¬ 
mation  standards  for  all  data  elements  in 
Treasury  and  0MB  financial  reports.  The 
Joint  Financial  Management  Improvement 
Program  (JFMIP) — whose  principals  are 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Director 
of  0MB,  the  Comptroller  General,  and  the 
Director  of  the  Ofiice  of  Personnel  Man¬ 
agement-will  issue  these  definitions  by 
May  1991.  Building  on  the  Core  Financial 
System  Requirements  established  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1988,  the  JFMIP  issued  functional 
standards  in  May  1990  for  personnel/pay¬ 
roll  systems  and  in  January  1991  for  trav¬ 
el.  Additional  functional  standards  will  be 
developed  in  1991,  starting  with  standards 
for  procurement  and  credit  systems. 

•  Agency  Financial  Systems. — In  order  to 
improve  funding  recommendations  and 
policy  guidance,  OMB-led  interagency 
teams  reviewed  in  September  1990  the  fi¬ 
nancial  systems  plans  of  five  agencies:  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
Transportation,  and  Veterans  Affairs,  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  In  addition 
to  agency-specific  improvements,  these  re¬ 
views  indicated  the  need  for  better  inte¬ 
gration  of  program  and  financial  data,  and 
for  stronger  0MB  policy  guidance,  require¬ 


ments,  and  monitoring.  In  1991,  0MB  will 
address  these  needs  and  undertake  addi¬ 
tional  agency  reviews. 

*  Central  Agency  Systems.— treasury  and 
0MB  have  embarked  on  a  major  project 
to  integrate  their  financial  data  bases  by 
1994.  The  first  step,  automating  budget 
execution  data  through  use  of  a  Treasury 
data  base,  has  already  been  implemented. 
As  a  result,  in  February  1991,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  know,  for  the  first  time,  what 
its  current  imobligated  balances  are. 

•  Audited  Financial  Statements. — ^Annual, 
audited  financial  statements  are  essential 
to  improving  the  quality  and  usefulness 
of  financial  data,  and  providing  policy  and 
program  managers  with  reliable  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  operations  and  condition  of 
their  programs  and  agencies.  The  Admin¬ 
istration’s  program  would  have  provided 
such  statements  for  all  major  agencies  by 
1994,  but  this  program  has  now  been  su¬ 
perseded  by  the  requirements  of  the  Chief 
Financial  Officers  Act  of  1990. 

Chief  Financial  Officers  Act  of  1990 
(CFOs  Act).— The  CFOs  Act  strongly 
reenforces  the  Administration’s  efforts  to  im¬ 
prove  Federal  financial  management.  First,  it 
puts  in  place  a  powerful  financial  management 
organizational  structure:  23  agency  chief  finan¬ 
cial  officers,  and,  within  0MB,  a  Deputy  Direc¬ 
tor  for  Management,  a  Controller,  and  an  Of¬ 
fice  of  Federal  Financial  Management.  Second, 
the  Act  requires  accountability — through  de¬ 
tailed  financial  plans  and  status  reports— from 
the  agencies  and  from  0MB.  Third,  the  Act 
lays  out  a  strategy  for  producing  audited  fi¬ 
nancial  statements — beginning  with  revolving 
and  trust  funds,  primariiy  commercial  activi¬ 
ties,  and  ten  pilot  agency-wide  statements  (for 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  the  Air  Force, 
the  Army,  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
Labor,  and  Veterans  Affairs;  the  Bureau  of 
Customs,  the  General  Services  Administration, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the  Social 
Security  Administration.) 

Credit  Management.— At  the  end  of  1990, 
the  Government’s  loan  portfolio  totaled  about 
$840  billion,  of  which  $210  billion  was  in  direct 
loans  and  $630  billion  in  guaranteed  loans. 
The  Administration  and  the  Congress  have 
worked  to  strengthen  management  of  this  port- 
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folio  by  improving  organizational  capacity,  im¬ 
proving  the  quality  of  information  provided  to 
decisionmakers,  and  helping  agencies  reduce 
their  risk  exposure. 

•  Improved  Organizational  Capacity.— The 

CFOs  Act  charges  agency  chief  financial 
officers  with  either  directing  and  man¬ 
aging,  or  providing  policy  guidance  and 
oversight  of,  “all  financial  management 
personnel,  actiwties,  and  operations,  in¬ 
cluding  ...  systems  for  credit  manage¬ 
ment _ ”  This  is  an  important  step  to¬ 

ward  getting  agency  credit  programs  on 
a  sound  financial  footing.  It  complements 
an  Administration  initiative  to  strengthen 
the  technical  qualifications  of  credit  staff. 
Since  June  1990,  the  Federal  Credit  Policy 
Working  Group,  chaired  by  0MB,  has  been 
working  on  a  core  training  curriculum  and 
certification  standards  for  Federal  credit 
professionals.  The  initial  curriculum  and 
standards  will  be  issued  by  June  1991. 

•  Improved  Information  for  Decision- 
makers.— The  Omnibus  Budget  Rec¬ 
onciliation  Act  of  1990  reforms  credit 
budgeting  by  requiring  calculation  of,  and 
annual  appropriations  for,  the  subsidies 
inherent  in  direct  and  guaranteed  loan 
programs.  Beginning  in  1992,  budgets  will 
reflect  the  real  costs  of  Government  credit. 
Credit  reform  will  require  credit  agencies 
to  become  more  accurate  and  accountable; 
there  will  be  budget  consequences  for  inac¬ 
curacy  after  1994.  In  addition,  the  budget 
sets  out,  for  the  first  time,  allowances  for 
doubtful  debt  for  the  Government's  exist¬ 
ing  direct  and  guaranteed  loan  portfolios. 
Further,  OMB’s  Five  Point  Program  di¬ 
rectly  addresses  the  need  for  more  accu¬ 
rate,  consistent,  and  meaningful  financial 
infoimation  on  the  Government’s  credit 
programs;  and  the  CFOs  Act  requires,  np 
later  than  1992,  annual  audited  financial 
statements  for  all  credit  programs. 

•  Reduced  Risk  Exposure. — In  November 
1990,  0MB  issued  policy  guidance  regard¬ 
ing  management  of  the  Government’s 
guaranteed  loan  programs.  This  policy 
guidance  resulted  ffom  an  intensive,  gov¬ 
ernment-wide  study  of  ways  to  reduce  the 
Governm‘’.'!t’s  risk  of  losses  from  its  $630 
billion  guaranteed  loan  portfolio.  The  pol¬ 


icy  guidance  sets  out  extensive  require¬ 
ments  for  lender  qualification,  standard 
lender  agreements,  lender  reviews,  port¬ 
folio  management,  inventory  management, 
and  asset  disposition. 

In  addition,  through  the  Federal  Credit 
Policy  Working  Group,  0MB  has  devel¬ 
oped  “Early  Warning  Reports"  that  high¬ 
light,  for  each  major  credit  agency,  signifi¬ 
cant  trends  in  portfolio  performance  and 
relevant  economic  indicators.  These  quar¬ 
terly  repoils  help  to  ensure  that  senior 
agency  and  credit  officials  have  timely  in¬ 
formation  on  actual  or  potential  problems 
in  their  credit  programs. 

Cash  Management. — ^The  Administration’s 
goal  is  to  convert  the  Government’s  $2  trillion 
plus  annual  cash  flow,  to  the  maximum  fea¬ 
sible  extent,  to  a  fully  electronic  payment  and 
collection  system.  This  effort  will  save  admin¬ 
istrative  costs,  reduce  borrowing,  and  improve 
service  to  the  public. 

•  Payments. — ^A  series  of  demonstration 
projects,  started  in  1990,  are  currently 
testing  delivery  of  Federal  benefits 
through  automated  teller  machines  and 
point-of-sale  terminals.  Aggressive  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  Prompt  Payment  Act  has 
resulted  in  over  90  percent  of  Federal  pay¬ 
ments  to  vendors  being  made  on  time, 
avoiding  interest  and  late  payment  pen¬ 
alties.  (This  compares  with  84  percent  of 
Federal  payments  made  on  time  in  1986.) 
In  addition,  0MB  strongly  supports  agen¬ 
cy  use  of  electronic  payments  through 
Vendor  Express  and  the  GSA  Small  Pur¬ 
chase  Card. 

These  efforts  to  improve  the  Government’s 
payment  systems  have  been  reenforced  by 
the  Cash  Management  Improvement  Act 
of  1990  and  the  Food,  Agriculture,  Con¬ 
servation,  and  Trade  Act  of  1990.  The 
Cash  Management  Improvement  Act  re¬ 
quires  payment  of  interest  when  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  does  not  provide,  or  the 
State.s  do  not  disburse.  Federal  funds  in 
a  timely  and  efficient  manner.  The  Food, 
Agriculture,  Conservation,  and  Trade  Act 
requires  establishment  of  electronic  bene¬ 
fit  transfer  standards  for  the  Food  Stamp 
Program  by  April  1992. 
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•  Colhciions. — ^Enactment  of  the  Federal 
Debt'  Collection  Procedures  Act  of  1990 
will  improve  the  prospects  for  Federal  col¬ 
lections,  by  providing  for  uniform  Federal 
procedures  for  enforcement  of  judgments 
to  collect  Federal  debt.  The  Federal  Tax 
Deposit  Redesign  Project— now  in  its  test¬ 
ing  phase  and  scheduled  for  completion  in 
1994 — will  automate  the  receipt,  process¬ 
ing,  and  deposit  of  nearly  SI  trillion  in 
annual  employer  tax  deposits.  In  addition, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  is  studying 
tlie  feasibility  of  offsetting  tax  refunds  to 
businesses  with  delinquent  Federal  debt; 
and  0MB  and  the  Department  of  Treasury 
are  working  closely  with  agencies  to  imple¬ 
ment  mechanisms  such  as  those  involving 
lockboxes,  pre-authorized  debits,  and  cred¬ 
it/debit  cards. 

Expired  Accounts  Legislation. — During 
the  summer  and  fall  of  1990,  OME  worked 
with  the  Congress  to  address  concerns  that 
inadequate  controls  over  expired  appropriation 
accounts  had  allowed  inappropriate  uses  of  the 
funds  in  these  accounts.  Comprehensive  re¬ 
form  legislation  was  enacted  as  part  of  the 
National  Defense  Authorization  Act  of  1990. 
This  legislation  puts  an  end  to  agencies  using 
expired  accounts  for  indefinite  periods;  expired 
accounts  must  now  be  canceled  five  years  after 
their  establishment.  The  legislation  also  places 
significant  restrictions  on  the  use  of  expired 
account  funds  during  that  5-year  period.  In 
January  1991,  0MB  issued  government-wide 
guidance  for  implementation  of  the  legislation. 

ADDRESSING  THE  HIGH  RISK  AREAS 

From  the  many  hundreds  of  weaknesses  ex¬ 
posed  in  repoi-ts  required  by  the  Federal  Man¬ 
agers’  Financial  Integrity  Act  (FMFIA)  and 
fresh  assessments  by  agency  heads,  0MB  iden¬ 
tified,  in  October  1989,  106  high  risk  areas 
requiring  priority  attention.  Since  that  date, 
12  new  areas  have  been  added  to  the  list,  two 
areas  have  been  merged,  and  11  areas  have 
been  eliminated  (sufficiently  corrected  so  as  no 
longer  to  require  highlighting  as  a  high  risk). 
Of  the  12  additions  to  the  list,  5  are  based 
on  agencies’  1990  FMFIA  reports  (which  were 
submitted  to  the  President  in  December  1990). 
High  risk  areas  are  those  where  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  vulnerability  is  such  that  agency  heads 


must  personally  see  to  their  correction  as  a 
matter  of  priority. 

OMB’s  commitment  is  to  ensure  that  reason¬ 
able  resources  are  provided  in  the  budget  to 
assist  agencies  in  taking  appropriate  and  time¬ 
ly  corrective  actions.  OMB  has  also  attempted 
to  focus  agency  attention  on  these  areas  of 
high  risk,  and  provide  OMB  and  other  staff 
assistance  in  selected  areas.  Over  a  third  of 
the  high  risk  areas  involve  financial  manage¬ 
ment;  the  efforts  described  above  under  Finan¬ 
cial  Management  are,  in  part,  aimed  at  reduc¬ 
ing  ri'^k  in  these  areas.  In  addition,  OMB 
agency  teams  have  directly  investigated  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board,  the 
Department  of  Education’s  Guaranteed  Stu¬ 
dent  Loan  program,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  The 
Secretaries  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Defense  have  made  high  risk  correc¬ 
tions  major  Departmental  priorities. 

The  results,  however,  have  been  mixed.  In 
assessing  the  High  Risk  List  prior  to  addition 
of  five  areas  based  on  1990  FMFIA  reports, 
OMB  found  that: 

•  In  36  of  the  high  risk  areas,  agencies  had 
made  significant  progress  in  correcting  the 
deficiencies  (Status  1). 

•  In  42  of  the  high  risk  areas,  active  efforts 
were  underway  to  improve  progress  in  cor¬ 
recting  the  deficiencies  (Status  2). 

•  In  23  of  the  high  risk  areas,  OMB  had 
reservations  about  the  adequacy  of  agency 
plans  and/or  progress  (Status  3). 

There  follows,  at  the  end  of  this  Chapter, 
a  list  of  the  high  risk  areas  (organized  by 
agency)  that  summarizes  agency  progress  to 
date  in  correcting  them. 

1991  Priorities. — ^The  Administration  plans 
intensive  efforts  in  1991  with  respect  to  the 
following  high  risk  areas: 

•  Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA).— In 
1993,  OMB  will  focus  on  USDA  high  risks 
related  to  the  Farmers  Home  Administra¬ 
tion  and  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service’s 
Food  Stamp  Progi’am. 

— Farmers  Home  Administration 

fFniHA). — FmHA  has  embarked  on  a 
major  endeavor  to  improve  management 
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controls  over  loan  making  and  loan  serv¬ 
icing.  A  14-State  pilot  (involving  42  per¬ 
cent  of  FmHA’s  loan  volume)  is  under¬ 
way  to  improve  loan  collection  and  prop¬ 
erty  disposal  efforts.  In  January  1991, 
ORIB  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
established  a  high  level  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  to  review  progress  on  a  regular 
basis,  recommend  improvements  to  the 
pilot,  and  facilitate  solutions  to  problems 
outside  FmK*  control. 

—Food  Stamp  Program.  In  its  1990 
FMFIA  report,  USDA  advised  that  ille¬ 
gal  food  stamp  trafficking  represents  an 
area  of  high  risk.  An  estimated  $100 
million  in  program  benefits  are  illegally 
exchanged  each  year  for  cash  and  items 
such  as  dnigs  and  weapons.  In  1991, 
0MB  will  work  closely  with  USDA  to 
evaluate  Food  Stamp  internal  controls 
and  alternative  delivery  mechanisms, 
such  as  electronic  benefit  transfer,  to 
minimize  this  problem. 

•  Department  of  Defense  (DOD). — In  1991, 
0MB  will  focus  on  DOD  high  risks  in  the 
areas  of  information  systems,  contracted 
advisory  and  assistance  services,  and  prop¬ 
erty  accountability. 

— Information  Systems.— The  military 

Services  and  DOD  agencies  have,  in  the 
past,  each  developed  and  maintained 
separate  data  processing  systems  for 
common  administrative  functions.  These 
redundant,  overlapping,  and  non-stand¬ 
ard  data  systems  and  communications 
seriouslv  '..ipede  the  efficient  function¬ 
ing  of  the  Department.  In  November 
1990,  the  Secret?>ry  of  Defense  approved 
the  Corporate  Information  Management 
(CIM)  Program,  which  is  designed  to 
correct  these  problems.  CIM  is  designed 
to  ensure  integration  of  computing,  tele¬ 
communications  and  information  man¬ 
agement  activities,  and  implementation 
of  policies,  programs  and  standards  gov¬ 
erning  the  acquisition  and  operation  of 
automated  data  processing  equipment. 
In  1991,  0MB  designated  CIM  as  a  Pri¬ 
ority  System,  ensuring  0MB  oversight 
of  CIM  implen'entation. 

— Contracted  \dvisory  and  Assistance 
Services  (C/iAS). — The  Department  will 


implement  in  1991  strengthened  con¬ 
trols  over  contracts  for  advisory  and  as¬ 
sistance  services.  There  will  be  a  special 
focus  on  competition  and  contract  ap¬ 
provals.  Better  controls  will  also  be  pur¬ 
sued  over  funding  provided  to  Federally 
Funded  Research  and  Development  Cen¬ 
ters  and  DOD  funding  passed  through 
to  projects  managed  by  the  Department 
of  Energy.  DOD  expects  that  these  in¬ 
creased  controls  will  result  in  reduced 
Departmental  reliance  on  advisory  and 
assistance  services  and  yield  substantial 
savings  during  the  period  1991-97.  The 
DOD  Inspector  General  continues  to 
identify  problems  with  the  definition  of 
CAAS,  and  to  recommend  increased  at¬ 
tention  to  the  cost-effectiveness  of  con¬ 
tractor  support.  0MB  will  in  1991  close¬ 
ly  monitor  DOD’s  efforts  in  this  area. 

— Property  Accountability. — In  its  1990 
FMPIA  report,  DOD  identified  a  new 
material  weakness:  inadequate  financial 
accountability  for  real  and  personal 
property  in  the  Department  of  the  Army. 
The  value  of  this  property  is  estimated 
at  $200  billion.  Property  systems  main¬ 
taining  line  item  accountability  are  not 
integrated  with  financial  accounting  sys¬ 
tems,  resulting  in  a  lack  of  financial  con¬ 
trol  over  line  item  transactions.  In  1991, 
0MB  will  closely  monitor  DOD  efforts 
to  correct  this  weakness  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army,  and  will  request  that 
DOD  determine  the  extent  to  which  this 
weakness  may  also  exist  in  the  other 
Services. 

•  Department  of  Education  Guaranteed  Stu¬ 
dent  Loan  (GSL)  Program. — ^The  GSL  pro¬ 
gram  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  high 
risk  area  due  to  its  statutory  complexity 
and  rapidly  rising  default  costs.  Adminis¬ 
trative  steps  to  begin  to  address  the  de¬ 
fault  problem  were  implemented  in  1989. 
In  the  summer  of  1990,  a  major  student 
loan  guarantor,  the  Higher  Education  As¬ 
sistance  Foundation  (HEAF),  faced  insol¬ 
vency  due  to  its  inability  to  cove.'  a  large 
number  of  defaults,  primarily  at  vocational 
schools.  Following  Education  and  0MB 
staff  review  of  ,  lEAF’s  operating  policies 
and  financial  condition,  the  Department  of 
Education  ended  HEAF’s  authority  to 
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guarantee  new  loans  and  reached  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Student  Loan  Marketing 
Association  (Sallie  Mae)  to  assume  man¬ 
agement  responsibility  for  the  HEAP  port¬ 
folio  in  September  1990. 

As  part  of  the  budget  reconciliation  nego¬ 
tiations  in  1990,  the  Administration 
sought  a  package  of  GSL  program  restruc¬ 
turing  and  default  reduction  measures. 
Many  of  these  were  enacted,  and,  as  a 
result,  hundreds  of  schools  that  have  been 
abusing  the  system  are  now  barred  from 
participation.  Savings  are  projected  at  $1.7 
billion  over  five  years.  In  December  1990, 
a  joint  Education/OMB  Management  Re¬ 
view  Team,  with  participation  from  other 
agencies  and  the  private  sector,  was  estab¬ 
lished  to  evaluate  GSL  program  oper¬ 
ations.  Early  in  February  1991,  the  Team 
will  provide  the  Department  with  a  man¬ 
agement  improvement  plan  to  strengthen 
the  Department’s  administration  of  the 
GSL  program  and  provide  the  capabilities 
necessary  to  manage  a  large  financial  en¬ 
terprise.  The  Administration  will  also 
work  with  Congress  in  1991  to  improve 
the  legislative  foundation  of  the  GSL  Pro¬ 
gram,  as  part  of  the  1992  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation  Act  Reauthorization. 

*  Department  of  Energy  (DOE)  Environ¬ 
mental  Clean-up. — DOE  is  responsible  for 
addressing  the  serious  environmental, 
health  and  safety,  and  waste  management 
problems  caused  by  Government  weapons 
production  and  nuclear  facilities.  DOE  has 
an  active  program  underway  to  correct 
these  problems,  and  has  completed  “Tiger 
Team”  assessments  of  18  of  its  36  facili¬ 
ties.  However,  the  full  extent  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  is  not  known;  planned  corrective  ac¬ 
tions  are  not  adequately  prioritized;  and 
reliable  completion  dates  for  corrective  ac¬ 
tions  have  not  been  determined.  0MB  will 
work  with  DOE  in  1991  and  1992  to:  en¬ 
sure  that  environmental,  health,  and  safe¬ 
ty  risks  are  being  appropriately  assessed; 
establish  better  means  of  prioritizing  cor¬ 
rective  actions  based  on  risk  assessment 
and  effective  allocation  of  scarce  dollars; 
improve  cost  estimates  and  management 
and  oversight  of  the  cleanup  program;  and 
establish  realistic,  achievable  plans  for 
corrective  action.  0MB,  DOE,  the  Depart¬ 


ment  of  Justice  and  other  affected  agen¬ 
cies  will  also  seek  to  address  the  impact 
that  employee  liability  issues  are  having 
on  program  accomplishments. 

•  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
(HHS),  Health  Care  Financing  Adminis¬ 
tration  (HCFA)  Financial  Systems. — Effec¬ 
tive  operations  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
programs  require  accurate  and  timely  pro¬ 
gram  data.  A  system  (nine  regional  data 
bases  containing  all  beneficiary  entitle¬ 
ment,  utilization,  and  claims  history  data) 
has  been  developed  for  Medicare.  Although 
this  information  should  be  convertible  into 
management  information  reports  to  permit 
timely  and  accurate  identification  of  pay¬ 
ment  problems,  these  reports  have  not 
been  completed.  A  similar  informational 
gap  exists  for  Medicaid.  Medicaid  relies  on 
quarterly  State  reports  to  determine  Med¬ 
icaid  grants  to  States  and  estimate  Fed¬ 
eral  Medicaid  expenditures  by  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars.  These  reports  routinely 
misestimate  Medicaid  expenditures  and 
provide  little  explanation  for  errors.  HHS 
has  established  an  ad  hoc  adjustment  fac¬ 
tor  for  budget  estimates  and  has  indicated 
its  willingness  to  address  the  underlying 
problems  associated  with  State  reporting. 
During  1991,  0MB  will  work  closely  with 
HHS  to  develop  better  program  data  sys¬ 
tems. 

•  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel¬ 
opment  (HUD). — HUD  programs  account 
for  10  of  the  high  risk  areas.  The  passage 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Reform  Act  of  1989  and  the 
National  Affordable  Housing  Act  of  1990, 
and  the  aggressive  leadership  of  HUD 
management,  have  resulted  in  progress  to¬ 
ward  acceptable  management  controls 
within  the  Department.  HUD  quarterly  re¬ 
ports  on  material  weaknesses  show  con¬ 
tinuing  overall  improvement.  Key  financial 
management  officials  are  now  in  place:  a 
Departmental  Chief  Financial  Officer  and 
five  Controllers  (including  one  at  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Housing  Administration  (FHA)).  FHA 
has  completed  a  management  strategy  and 
funding  plan  that  provide  management 
and  staff  with  reasonable  goals  and  under¬ 
standable  operational  methods. 
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In  1991,  0MB  will  continue  to  monitor 
HUD  reform,  notably  the  Department’s  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  new  5-Year  Financial  Man¬ 
agement  Systems  Plan  and  the  Depart¬ 
ments  efforts  to  minimize  on-going  risks 
associated  with  terminated  programs.  In 
addition,  0MB  will  be  looldng  at  the  two 
new  high  risk  areas  identified  in  IIUD’s 
1990  FMFIA  Report— Modernization 
Projects  (cost  overruns  and  improperly 
awarded  contracts)  and  FHA  lltle  I  Manu¬ 
factured  Housing  Loans  (excessive  insur¬ 
ance  claims  through  1990  estimated  at 
$500  million). 

•  Department  of  the  Interior’s  Bureau  of  In¬ 
dian  Affairs  (BIAj. — ^The  BIA  has  failed 
to  address  its  long-standing  administrative 
and  financial  management  problems.  Nu¬ 
merous  Inspector  General  and  General  Ac¬ 
counting  Office  audits  have  reported  prob¬ 
lems  in  BIA  control  over  tribal  trust  funds, 
operations  of  field  finance  offices,  travel 
advances  and  vouchers,  data  systems,  and 
individual  Indian  money  accounts.  A  spe¬ 
cial  Senate  report  issued  in  1989  under¬ 
scored  BIA’s  management  problems. 

In  December  1990,  in  response  to  reports 
of  significant  year-end  account  rec¬ 
onciliation  problems,  Interior  and  0MB  re¬ 
viewed  the  BIA  financial  system.  The  re¬ 
view  confirmed  the  audit  findings,  as  well 
as  OMB’s  assessment,  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  corrective  action  plans  were  inad¬ 
equate.  0MB  and  the  Department  collabo¬ 
rated  in  January  1991  in  designing  a  plan 
to  con'ect  BIA  management  problems,  par¬ 
ticularly  its  accounting  system  problems, 
by  October  1991.  The  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior  and  the  Director  of  0MB  jointly  an¬ 
nounced  in  January  1891  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  special  management  team  to  ap¬ 
prove  all  future  transaction  adjustments 
in  the  BIA  financial  system  and  assist  in 
its  complete  overhaul  and  revamping. 

The  budget  provides  $26  million  ($12  mil¬ 
lion  over  1991)  to  improve  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  accountability  of  progi'ams  seiz¬ 
ing  Indian  tribes  and  individual  Indians. 
The  budget  also  provides  additional  re¬ 
sources  ($21  million  over  1991)  for  a  pilot 
program  to  improve  Indian  education, 
child  welfare,  reservation  development. 


and  road  improvement  programs  adminis¬ 
tered  by  BI^  This  increased  funding  is 
being  proposed  on  a  pilot  basis  only,  due 
to  BIA’s  longstanding  and  widespread 
problems  in  properly  accounting  for  the 
use  of  funds.  Any  further  funding  of  this 
program  beyond  the  pilot  will  be  strictly 
conditioned  on  improved  BIA  management 
and  accountability. 

•  Department  of  Justice  Debt  Collection. — 
The  Department  of  Justice  has  made 
progress  in  implementing  central  planning 
for  its  debt  collection  efforts,  including 
those  on  behalf  of  other  agencies;  but  more 
remains  to  be  done.  For  example,  the  De¬ 
partment  has  not  met  the  needs  of  refer¬ 
ring  agencies,  0MB,  and  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  for  information  on  case 
status,  plans  for  case  resolution,  and  rec¬ 
onciliation  of  case  values.  0MB  is  working 
with  the  Department  and  the  referring 
agencies,  through  the  Litigation  Subgroup 
of  the  Federal  Credit  Policy  Working 
Group,  to  correct  these  problems,  and  has 
asked  the  Department  to  submit,  by  May 
1991,  a  comprehensive  corrective  action 
plan.  In  December  1990,  the  Department 
appointed  a  senior  official  within  the  Dep¬ 
uty  Attorney  General’s  Office  to  coordinate 
Department  debt  collection  activities. 

•  Department  of  Labor  Job  Training  Part¬ 
nership  Act  iJTPA)  Program.—lxi  its  1990 
FMFIA  report,  the  Department  identified 
the  JTPA  program  as  a  high  risk  area, 
due  to  inappropriate  procurement  prac¬ 
tices  by  some  Service  Delivery  Area  ad¬ 
ministrative  units.  Problems  have  in¬ 
cluded:  payment  for  inadequate  perform¬ 
ance;  lack  of  competition  in  contracting; 
actual  or  apparent  conflicts  of  interest; 
and  inadequate  contract  monitoring.  A 
number  of  these  issues  were  addressed  in 
the  Administration's  proposed  JTPA 
amendments,  which  were  transmitted  to 
Congress  in  June  1989.  The  Administra¬ 
tion  will  repropose  legislation  designed  to 
strengthen  JTPAs  fiscal  integrity.  In 
1991,  0MB  will  work  closely  with  the  De¬ 
partment  in  implementing  planned  correc¬ 
tive  actions. 

•  Department  of  the  Treasury’s  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  Service  (IRS). — In  the  summer  of 
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1990,  a  joint  OMB/Treasury/IRS  Work 
Group  was  established  to  define  long-term 
IRS  resource  needs  and  performance  ex¬ 
pectations.  A  key  aspect  of  the  Work 
Group’s  mission  has  been  to  address, 
through  proposals  for  IRS  improvements 
and  additional  IRS  resources,  the  need  for 
increased  collection  activity  and  taxpayer 
compliance.  The  budget  reflects  the  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  commitment  in  both  areas. 
In  1991,  the  Work  Group  will  analyze  IRS 
long  term  needs  in  the  area  of  tax  systems 
modernization. 

At  the  end  of  1990,  IRS  delinquent  ac¬ 
counts  receivable  totaled  more  than  $61 
billion,  including  an  estimated  allowance 
for  doubtful  accounts  of  $17  billion.  This 
estimated  allowance  is  preliminary.*  It  in 
no  way  changes  the  IRS  enforcement  re¬ 
sponsibilities  for  all  unpaid  tax  accounts. 
By  September  1991,  the  IRS  will  present 
a  detailed  analysis  of  accounts  receivable 
collectibility  and  a  corresponding  allow¬ 
ance  for  doubtful  accounts. 

•  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  (DVA) 
Loan  Guaranty  Fund. — ^The  DVA  has 
made  progress  in  developing  alternatives 
to  foreclosure  for  defaults  on  guaranteed 
single  family  mortgage  loans.  However, 
DVA  portfolio  management  could  be  im¬ 
proved  through  a  more  systematic  ap¬ 
proach  to  detecting,  monitoring,  and  react¬ 
ing  to  variations  in  credit  underwriting 
practices  and  changing  economic  condi¬ 
tions.  In  1991,  0MB  will  work  with  the 
Department  to  begin  addressing  this  situa¬ 
tion  through  selection  and  testing  of  a 
model  for  predicting  DVA  defaults.  The 
budget  provides  DVA  with  $367,000  in 
1992  to  implement  this  model  and  en¬ 
hance  the  Lender  Monitoring  Unit’s  capac¬ 
ity  to  oversee  loan  servicers  as  well  as 
loan  originators. 

•  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis¬ 
tration  (NASA)  Contractor  Oversight. — 
During  1990,  NASA  conducted— in  col- 

'Tnc  cstimatod  allowance  is  based  on  a  19S8  study  of  IRS  ac¬ 
counts  receivable  conducted  by  Price  Waterhouse  The  estimate  as¬ 
sumes  that  approximately  40  percent  of  delinquent  amounts  be¬ 
yond  the  ii-month  notice  stage  may  not  be  collected,  as  a  result  of 
abatements  (duo  to  IRS  or  taxpayer  error)  or  less  than  full  pay¬ 
ments.  The  estimate  docs  not  allow  for  conversions  into  repayment 
due  to  stepped  up  efforts  of  the  IRS  to  collect  on  tax  delinquencies. 


laboration  with  0MB — an  analysis  of  its 
staffing,  including  a  thorough  review  of  its 
reliance  on  contractors  (rather  than  NASA 
stafD  for  various  programs  and  services. 
The  principal  conclusion  of  the  study  was 
that  too  few  staff  resources  had  been 
available  to  monitor  and  oversee  NASA 
contractors — resulting  in  decreased  quality 
and  timeliness  in  contractor  performance. 
To  correct  this  situation,  NASA  estab¬ 
lished  in  1990  a  Headquarters  Contract 
and  Subcontract  Management  Branch,  and 
expanded  contract  management  training  of 
NASA  staff.  Further,  NASA’s  personnel 
ceiling  for  1991  includes  a  sizeable  in¬ 
crease  for  project  management  (including 
staff  increases  for  the  contract  administra¬ 
tion  function).  The  budget  provides  for 
continued  increases  in  NASA  staffing  for 
that  function.  In  1991,  0MB  will  monitor 
the  results  of  the  1990  and  1991  invest¬ 
ments  in  improving  NASA’s  contract  man¬ 
agement. 

•  Railroad.  Retirement  Board  (RRB). — In 
April  1990,  0MB  led  a  management  re¬ 
view  of  the  operations  and  programs  of 
the  RRB.  The  RRB’s  Inspector  General 
had  previously  identified  large  mass  ad¬ 
justment  backlogs  in  retirement  and  survi¬ 
vor  annuities,  program  fraud,  problems  in 
railroad  tax  compliance,  uncertainty  about 
the  integrity  of  the  RRB’s  trust  funds,  and 
weaknesses  in  managing  accounts  receiv¬ 
able.  Further,  the  RRB’s  1989  FMFIA  re¬ 
port  acknowledged  20  material  v/eak- 
nesses  and  an  inability  to  certify  the  ade¬ 
quacy  of  controls  for  the  Boarcl’s  biggest 
benefit  program. 

Following  a  two  week  on-site  review,  a  20- 
person  interagency  review  team  issued  a 
report  documenting  42  findings  and  rec¬ 
ommending  104  corrective  actions.  The  re¬ 
port  formed  the  basis  for  an  0MB  Man¬ 
agement  Review  Hearing  in  June  1990.  In 
December  1990,  RRB  and  0MB  negotiated 
an  agi’eement  whereby  $14  million  was 
placed  in  the  budget  (to  remain  available 
through  1996),  but  subject  to  annual  ap¬ 
portionment  releases  as  RRB  problems  are 
solved.  It  is  specified  that  “these  funds  are 
to  supplement,  not  supplant,  existing  re¬ 
sources  devoted  to  such  operations  and  im¬ 
provements.”  These  actions  and  funding 
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provide  the  RRB  with  the  means  to 
achieve  substantially  improved  service  to 
RRB  beneficiaries  and  to  restore  a  basis 
for  confidence  in  the  operations  and  integ¬ 
rity  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  System. 

INFORMATION  RESOURCES 
MANAGEMENT 

The  Paperwork  Reduction  Act  requires 
0MB,  through  its  Office  of  Information  and 
Regulatory  Affairs  (OIRA),  to  work  to  improve 
the  Federal  Government’s  management  of  in¬ 
formation  resources.  Information  resources 
management  (IRM)  is  a  critical  area — not  only 
because  information  resources  constitute  a 
growing  portion  of  agencies’  expenditures,  but 
also  because  the  Government  is  so  dependent 
on  information  technology  to  operate  its  pro¬ 
grams.  The  earlier  section  outlining  0MB  ac¬ 
tivities  to  implement  the  CFOs  Act  indicates 
the  extent  to  which  both  the  Congress  and 
the  Executive  Branch  recognize  this.  OIRA’s 
recent  IRM  initiatives  include; 

•  Reviewing,  with  assistance  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  of  Standards  and  Tech¬ 
nology  and  the  National  Security  Agency, 
computer  security  oversight,  especially 
where  computer  security  is  identified  as 
a  material  weakness  (posing  risks  to  the 
integrity  of  data  and  programs). 

•  Beginning  development  of  a  government- 
wide  policy  on  the  dissemination  of  gov¬ 
ernment  information  (ensuring  that  infor¬ 
mation  created  at  taxpayer  expense  is  ac¬ 
cessible,  on  an  equal  and  equitable  basis, 
to  all  users). 

•  Revising  0MB  Circular  No.  A-130,  “Man¬ 
agement  of  Federal  Information  Re¬ 
sources,”  which  establishes  Federal  poli¬ 
cies  and  procedures  to  guide  agencies  in 
managing  information  resources. 

•  Improving  records  management  policies  so 
as  to  help  agencies  identify  and  deal  with 
electronic  records. 

•  Issuing  guidance  on  what  agencies  may 
charge  for  records  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act. 

•  Issuing  guidance  to  help  agencies  imple¬ 
ment  the  Privacy  Act. 


•  In  concert  with  the  Office  of  Federal  Pro¬ 
curement  Policy,  promoting  the  use  of  elec¬ 
tronic  data  interchange  between  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  its  business  partners  in  order 
to  reduce  papeiw'ork  and  eliminate  errors. 

•  Integrating  agency  paperwork  reduction 
efforts  and  the  annual  Information  Collec¬ 
tion  Budget  into  overall  agency  IRM  plan¬ 
ning  process. 

•  Conducting  the  Program  for  Priority  Sys¬ 
tems,  explained  in  the  following  section. 

Priorities 

The  Program  for  Priority  Systems  (PPS)  was 
established  in  1984  to  provide  visibility  and 
give  impetus  to  efforts  to  improve  Government 
serxace  delivery  and  administration  through 
more  effective  use  of  computer  and  related  in¬ 
formation  technology.  One  objective  of  PPS  is 
to  involve  top  management  in  the  planning 
(including  cost-benefit  analysis)  for  Federal 
uses  of  modern  information  technology,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  setting  directions  and  making  criti¬ 
cal  decisions  for  its  development  and  use.  PPS 
projects  are  selected  for  their  size,  complexity, 
sensitivity,  or  proposed  use  of  a  precedent  set¬ 
ting  technology  or  approach.  The  PPS  provides 
an  opportunity  to  identify  and  facilitate  suc¬ 
cessful  information  management  practices  and 
technologies  in  areas  where  they  are  critical 
to  Government  services  and  management. 

Two  PPS  information  systems  have  ad¬ 
vanced  sufficiently,  so  that  they  no  longer  re¬ 
quire  PPS  planning  assistance.  These  are  the 
Department  of  Commerce’s  Advanced  Weather 
Interactive  Processing  System  (AWIPS-90) 
and  its  Patent  and  Trademark  Office  automa¬ 
tion  plan.  Two  new  systems,  the  Defense  Cor¬ 
porate  Information  Management  (CIM)  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  FBI  Integrated  Automated  Fin¬ 
gerprint  Identification  System  (lAFIS),  have 
been  added  to  the  program  as  presented  below. 

Internal  Revenue  Service's  (IRS)  Tax 
Systems  Modernization  (TSM). — ^The  IRS 
has  made  substantial  progress  in  defining  the 
information  and  systems  architecture  for  the 
TSM.  It  will  provide  a  modern  automated  ap¬ 
proach  to  processing  taxes.  TSM  will  decentral¬ 
ize  to  the  ten  service  centers  many  of  the  proc¬ 
essing  functions  currently  performed  at  IRS’ 
central  computing  centers.  'TSM  should  reduce 
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the  paperwork  burden  associated  with  the  fil¬ 
ing  of  tax  returns  and  enable  the  IRS  to  re¬ 
spond  to  taxpayer  inquiries  faster  and  with 
more  accurate  information.  The  IRS  will,  dur¬ 
ing  1991,  update  and  publish  an  approved  De¬ 
sign  Master  Plan  that  outlines  the  IRS  sys¬ 
tems  architecture  in  more  detail  and  lays  out 
plans  for  transition  from  the  current  to  the 
target  architecture.  The  budget  includes  $4.8 
billion  for  TSM  from  1990  through  1996. 

General  Service  Administration's  FTS 
2000.— The  Federal  Telecommunications  Sys¬ 
tem  (FTS)  2000  is  a  nationwide,  interagency 
telecommunications  system  that  uses  digital 
switching  and  fiber  optics  technology  to  pro¬ 
vide  voice,  data  and  video  communications 
services.  TVo  10-year  contracts  (aggregating 
up  to  $25  billion)  were  awarded  in  December 
1988  to  replace  the  existing  FTS  voice  commu¬ 
nications  network.  The  transition  for  1.2  mil¬ 
lion  Federal  users  from  the  old  FTS  was  com¬ 
pleted  ahead  of  schedule  in  June  1990,  saving 
agencies  $75  million  in  1990.  The  new  FTS 
2000  is  expected  to  save  $200  million  in  1991 
on  voice  services  alone.  By  law,  the  system 
is  mandatory  for  use  by  Federal  agencies. 

In  addition  to  providing  such  enhanced  voice 
services  as  teleconferencing,  calling  card  au¬ 
thorization  codes,  call  screening,  and  “800” 
service,  FTS  2000  offers  a  wide  variety  of  com- 
puter-to-computer  data  communications  serv¬ 
ices  (including  packet  switching,  electronic 
mail,  video  teleconferencing,  and  integrated 
voice-data  service).  Detailed  billing  information 
will  improve  agencies’  ability  to  control  costs. 
In  1992,  GSA  will  continue  to  bring  agency 
data  communications  onto  the  FTS  2000  net¬ 
work  to  improve  the  ability  of  Federal  agencies 
to  share  weather,  law  enforcement,  and  finan¬ 
cial  information.  GSA  will  also  conduct  a 
recompetition  between  the  two  incumbent  ven¬ 
dors  to  help  keep  prices  competitive  with  com¬ 
mercial  services. 

Social  Security  Administration’s  Strate¬ 
gic  Plan.— By  the  year  2000,  the  number  of 
beneficiaries  is  expected  to  reach  45  million, 
and  the  benefits  disbursed  will  increase  to  over 
$250  billion.  During  the  1980s,  SSA  developed 
and  implemented  its  System  Modernization 
Plan,  updating  the  computer  and  telecommuni¬ 
cations  facilities  supporting  major  SSA  pro¬ 
grams.  This  modernization  provided  for  signifi¬ 


cant  increases  in  productivity  and  allowed  SSA 
to  replace  its  19508  teclmology.  SSA  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  formulate  a  strategic  plan,  in  the 
spring  of  1991,  to  provide  for  the  next  stage 
of  improvements.  In  addition  to  meeting  in¬ 
creased  workload,  the  SSA  plan  will  attempt 
to  improve  service  to  existing  beneficiaries. 
The  improvements  will  include  pre-retirement 
notification  of  benefit  status  and  eligibility  and 
increased  reliance  on  electronic  communication 
with  the  public. 

Govemmentwide  Financial  Management 
System  (FMS).— Government  standards  call 
for  a  single  primary  financial  system  in  each 
major  agency.  The  objective  is  to  integrate 
agency  financial  systems  with  other  adminis¬ 
trative  systems  (e.g.,  payroll,  loans,  etc.)  and 
with  major  program  systems.  This  PPS  will 
integrate  agency  primary  systems.  Treasury’s 
system,  and  OMB’s  system  to  form  a  single 
governmentwide  system.  The  FMS  will  provide 
quality  financial  information  to  all  levels  of 
management  and  improve  control  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  budget  and  other  resources. 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission’s 
(SEC’s)  Electronic  Data  Gathering,  Analy¬ 
sis,  and  Retrieval  (EDGAR)  System, — ^The 
SEC  receives  200,000  disclosure  documents  an¬ 
nually  from  13,200  registrants  (9  million  pages 
per  year).  The  EDGAR  system  automates,  in 
electronic  format,  the  filing,  processing,  and 
dissemination  of  disclosure  documents — ensur¬ 
ing  more  rapid  information  flows  to  financial 
markets  and  as  a  result  more  effective  reviews 
of  SEC  filings,  greater  market  efficiency,  and 
more  productive  allocations  of  capital. 

The  SEC  has  operated  a  pilot  EDGAR  pro¬ 
gram  .since  1984.  In  1987,  it  revised  the  pro¬ 
posed  operational  program  design  to  fund  the 
complete  receipt,  acceptance,  and  review  proc¬ 
ess  for  required  filings.  The  SEC  awarded  a 
contract  in  January  1989  to  implement  the 
EDGAR  System  by  1997,  at  a  currently  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  about  $77  million  over  its  life. 

Federal  Aviation  Administration’s 
(FAA’s)  Advanced  Automation  System. — 
The  FAA  has  been  provided  $1.5  billion  to 
modernize  computer  systems  supporting  air 
traffic  control  as  part  of  its  responsibility  for 
ensuring  safe  and  efficient  operation  of  air¬ 
ways  and  airports.  FAA’s  Advanced  Automa¬ 
tion  System  (AAS)  will  be  the  backbone  of  the 
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entire  air  traffic  control  system.  The  mod¬ 
ernized  system  will  include  new  controller 
work  stations,  advanced  communications,  and 
greater  use  of  satellite  navigation  technology. 
By  2000,  the  new  system  mil  annually  support 
185  million  aircraft  operations,  27  percent 
more  than  at  present.  It  will  also  generate 
fuel  savings  and  reduce  maintenance  person¬ 
nel  costs.  The  budget  provides  $716.9  million 
in  1992  for  this  system. 

Interagency  Border  Inspection  System 
(IBIS).— Three  agencies  (State,  Customs,  and 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service) 
created  IBIS,  a  shared  system,  to  assist  law 
enforcement  officials  at  the  border  in  identify¬ 
ing  individuals  of  interest.  By  December  1990, 
IBIS  was  operating  at  17  airports  handling 
two-thirds  of  the  30  million  travelers  arriving 
each  year  in  this  country  by  air.  In  1991,  IBIS 
will  be  tested  at  three  land  border  entry 
points.  In  addition  to  budgetary  savings  from 
resource  sharing,  IBIS  has  freed  Customs  in¬ 
spectors  to  move  among  travelers  and  expedite 
those  who  warrant  no  more  than  a  cursory 
inspection.  IBIS  will  also  improve  border  law 
enforcement  through  ensuring  cooperation  in 
the  development  of  border  information  sys¬ 
tems.  Although  total  IBIS  costs  are  only  about 
$10  million  annually,  this  system  is  proving 
to  be  a  model  of  interagency  cooperation. 

Defense’s  Corporate  Information  Man¬ 
agement  (CIM)  Program.— As  noted  above 
in  the  discussion  of  high  risk  areas,  in  October 
1989,  the  DOD  initiated  CIM  as  an  effort  to 
eliminate  unneeded  redundancy  in  automated 
information  systems  across  the  Department. 
The  CIM  effort  will  identify  common  business 
areas  (e.g.,  inventory,  payroll,  warehousing) 
and  develop  uniform  information  requirements 
and  data  formats.  Later,  these  requirements 
will  be  incorporated  as  review  criteria  for  sys¬ 
tems  acquisitions. 

CIM  was  added  to  the  PPS  in  1991  for  its 
promising  approach  to  information  manage- 
meni.  The  program  has  completed  the  concept 
development  phase,  and  CIM  functional  gi'oups 
ate  studying  various  areas  where  improved 
methods  and  requirements  would  be  devel¬ 
oped. 

FBI’s  Integrated  Automated  Fingerprint 
Identification  System  (lAFIS).— The  lAPIS 
is  the  keystone  of  the  FBI  Identification  Divi¬ 
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sion’s  modernization  initiative  which  includes 
relocation  of  fingerprint  services  to  Clarksburg, 
West  Virginia.  Tlie  lAFIS  will  be  a  rapid  re¬ 
sponse,  paperless  system  that  will  receive  and 
process  electronic  fingerprint  images,  criminal 
histories,  and  related  data  on  convicted  felons. 
Providing  access  to  the  data  through  the  Na¬ 
tional  Crime  Information  Center  (NCIC)  2000 
network  will  allow  63,000  Federal,  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  users  to  receive  finger¬ 
print  identification  data  in  hours  instead  of 
weeks.  The  FBI  is  currently  preparing  the  re¬ 
quirements  and  concept  studies  for  the  lAFIS. 

PROCUREMENT  REFORM 

The  Administration  continued  in  1990  its  ef¬ 
forts  to  reduce  and  eliminate  red  tape,  exces¬ 
sive  delays,  “influence  peddling”  and  outright 
fraud  in  administering  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment’s  $200  billion  procurement  budget.  While 
program  offices  and  Inspectors  General  con¬ 
tinue  to  ferret  out  criminal  wrongdoing,  agen¬ 
cies  and  OMB’s  Office  of  Federal  Procurement 
Policy  (OFPP)  have  developed  new  policy  ap¬ 
proaches  to  streamline  and  improve  the  pro¬ 
curement  process.  These  address  not  only  the 
types  of  goods  and  ser\'icos  bought,  but  also 
the  procedures  used  to  acquire  them.  They  em¬ 
phasize  looking  first  to  the  commercial  market¬ 
place— for  both  services  and  products— and  en¬ 
suring  that  the  procurement  process  is  open, 
fair  and  free  of  bias. 

Contracting  for  Services. — Over  the  past 
decade,  the  Government’s  purchase  of  services 
from  the  private  sector  has  grown  in  real 
terms  by  over  thirty  percent— almost  five 
times  more  than  the  growth  rate  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  supplies  and  equipment.  Today,  the 
Government  spends  roughly  as  much  on  pur¬ 
chased  services  as  it  does  for  civilian  person¬ 
nel.  These  services  range  from  such  routine 
activities  as  mowing  lawns  on  military  instal¬ 
lations  to  developing  high  technology-  proposals 
for  new  aerospace  systems. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  and 
others  have  articulated  a  number  of  concerns 
with  service  contracting.  These  include  cost 
overruns  and  delays;  and  problems  of  perform¬ 
ance,  violations  of  law,  and  bias.  Questions 
have  also  been  raised  about  contracting  in  “in¬ 
herently  Governmental”  areas.  For  its  part,  in¬ 
dustry  has  argued  that  “fixed  price”,  low-bid 
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contracting  is  inappropriate  for  acquiring  so¬ 
phisticated  professional  and  technical  serv¬ 
ices— placing  it  does  too  much  emphasis  on 
price  as  opposed  to  quality,  and  providing  in¬ 
sufficient  flexibility  for  contractors  to  use  inno¬ 
vative  methods  to  accomplish  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  objectives. 

OFPP  published  in  the  Federal  Register  in 
September  1990  a  draft  policy  letter  for  com¬ 
ment  which  directly  addresses  these  concerns. 
The  policy  would  require  Government  officials 
to  look  to  quality  as  well  as  price,  define  their 
needs  at  the  time  of  contract  award,  and  em¬ 
phasize  “what"  should  be  accomplished  (not 
“how”  the  work  should  be  performed).  A  final 
policy  letter  will  be  published  in  February 
1991,  and  regulations  carrying  out  the  policy 
will  be  issued  by  July  1991. 

Consultants, — ^I'he  key  rulemaking  agencies 
(Defense,  NASA  and  GSA)  published  regula¬ 
tions  in  the  Federal  Register  in  October  1990 
to  implement  OFPP’s  December  1989  Policy 
Letter  on  Conflict  of  Interest  Policies  Applica¬ 
ble  to  Consultants  (developed  at  Congress’s  di¬ 
rection).  The  policy  requires  contractors  to  re¬ 
port  whether  they  have  conflicts  of  interest  or 
enjoy  an  unfair  competitive  advantage.  In 
1991,  the  Administration  will  propose  alter¬ 
native  legislative  disclosure  requirements  that 
will  ensure  procurement  integrity,  while  mak¬ 
ing  the  legal  requirements  more  straight¬ 
forward  and  understandable.  Both  existing  law 
and  the  Administration’s  proposal  include  se¬ 
vere  penalties  for  the  misuse  by  Government 
officials,  contractors  or  consultants  of  sensitive 
procurement  information. 

OFPP  is  working  closely  with  the  GAO  to 
improve  other  aspects  of  the  Government’s  use 
of  consulting  or  advirmiy  and  assistant  serv¬ 
ices.  These  efforts  are  aimed  at  two  goals:  de¬ 
fining  more  clearly  the  activities  which  con¬ 
stitute  such  services,  and  identifying  those  ac¬ 
tivities  that  should  be  considered  “inherently 
Governmental.”  Policies  in  both  of  these  areas 
should  be  published  for  comment  in  1991. 

Commercial  Products  and  Technical 
Data  Initiatives.— -The  Administration  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  in  April  1990  to  authorize 
more  flexible,  commercial-style  procedures  for 
acquiring  commercial  products.  Congress  was, 
however,  only  prepared  to  enact  a  provision 
authorizing  the  Government  to  require  offerors 


to  show  that  the  products  being  offered  were 
commercial  products,  and  even  that  legislation 
failed  passage.  However,  the  Congress  did 
enact  provisions  which  allow  award  to  other 
than  the  lowest  bidder  for  a  defense  contract, 
where  factors  other  than  price  are  important. 
The  Administration  will  again  seek  enactment 
of  its  1990  proposal  to  authorize  more  flexible 
procedures  for  the  acquisition  of  commercial 
products,  and  will  seek  to  extend  government- 
wide  the  provisions  to  allow  factors  other  than 
price  to  be  considered  in  the  award  of  a  con¬ 
tract. 

Existing  procurement  practices  prevent  the 
Government  from  tapping  the  best  of  American 
industiys  commercial  products.  Too  often,  the 
Government  interprets  full  and  open  com¬ 
petition  to  require  the  issuance  of  detailed 
specifications  or  the  dissemination  of  propri¬ 
etary  technologies.  These  practices  level  firms’ 
competitive  advantages  and  take  away  their 
incentive  to  innovate  and  offer  their  best  ex¬ 
pertise.  Ironically,  these  practices  frequently 
are  coupled  with  Government  demands  for  cost 
and  pricing  or  sales  data  in  place  of  reliance 
on  competition  to  ensure  reasonable  prices. 
This  raises  the  costs  and  risks  of  Government 
contracts — causing  firms,  in  some  cases,  to  be 
unwilling  to  offer  their  goods  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Cost  Accounting  Standards.— The  Cost 
Accounting  Standards  (CAS)  Board,  authorized 
by  the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
Act  Amendments  of  1988,  was  established  in 
July  1990  to  improve  the  consistency  and  accu¬ 
racy  of  the  cost  accounting  practices  of  firms 
doing  business  with  the  Government.  The 
Board  has  exclusive  statutory  authority  to 
make,  promulgate,  amend  and  rescind  cost  ac¬ 
counting  standards  and  interpretations  of 
those  standards.  It  is  chaired  by  the  OFPP 
Administrator  and  includes  two  private  sector 
members  and  two  other  Government  members. 

The  Board  has  set,  as  its  first  oriority,  the 
recodification  of  the  two  rules  in  the  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations  affecting  cost  accounting 
standards  into  one  coherent  and  logical  rule. 
Special  efforts  will  be  made  to  ensure  that  no 
one  relying  on  one  of  the  existing  sets  of  rules 
will  be  detrimentally  affected  by  the  transition 
to  the  new  recodified  Cost  Accounting  Stand¬ 
ards.  The  Board  has,  in  addition,  decided  to 
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applj'  existing  cost  accounting  standards  to 
contracts  of  the  civilian  procurement  agencies; 
national  defense  contracts  are  currently  sub¬ 
ject  to  GAS  coverage.  The  Board  has  also 
agreed  to  establish  a  set  of  research  priorities. 

To  provide  for  maximum  public  participa¬ 
tion,  the  Board  solicited  in  November  1990  rec¬ 
ommended  agenda  items  from  affected  con¬ 
tractors,  as  well  as  from  Federal  agencies  and 
the  general  public.  The  response  to  this  solici¬ 
tation  will  form  one  basis  for  determining  the 
major  areas  of  focus  of  the  Board  over  the 
next  year. 

PARTNERSHIPS  WITH  THE  STATES 

The  Federalism  Executive  Order,  E.O. 
12612,  establishes  fundamental  principles  and 
policymaking  criteria  to  guide  Federal  depart¬ 
ments  and  agencies  in  developing  and  carrying 
out  Federal  policy.  President  Bush  reaffirmed 
in  a  Cabinet  meeting  in  Febniaiy  1990  his 
commitment  to  Federalism  and  the  Executive 
Order. 

One  tenet  of  Federalism  is  a  commitment 
to  State  deregulation,  in  particular  to  not  re¬ 
imposing  Federal  regulations  with  respect  to 
block  grants.  Block  grants  are  designed  to 
allow  states  and  localities  the  flexibility  to  de¬ 
termine  how  best  to  serve  their  constituencies 
in  administering  Federal  programs.  The  Ad¬ 
ministration  is  continuing  its  efforts  to  achieve 
the  necessary  balance  between  maintaining 
progi’am  integrity  and  accounting  for  Federal 
dollars,  while,  at  the  same  time,  assuring  that 
States  and  localities  are  not  overburdened  by 
Federal  administrative  requirements.  These 
balances  were  carefully  maintained  in  promul¬ 
gating  final  rules  for  the  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation’s  Chapter  2  block  grant  program  and 
publishing  proposed  rules  for  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development’s  Commu¬ 
nity  Development  Block  Grant  (CDBG)  pro¬ 
gram. 

Administration  olTicials  met  with  State  and 
local  elected  officials  and  their  representative 
organizations  on  the  details  and  potential  nc- 
pacts  of  the  President’s  1991  Federal  budget, 
and  will  do  so  again  with  respect  to  this  budg¬ 
et.  Forty-eight  Governors  urged,  as  a  top  prior¬ 
ity,  that  there  be  no  further  Medicaid  man¬ 
dates  for  the  next  several  years,  in  response. 


the  Administration  has  proposed  no  new  man- 
date.s. 

In  keeping  v/ith  this  spirit  of  cooperation 
and  partnership,  significant  State  and  local 
government  achievement  and  innovation  are 
again  highlighted  in  the  States  as  Laboratories 
section  of  this  budget. 

PAY  REFORM 

The  1991  budget  noted  the  deficiencies  in 
the  Federal  civilian  pay  sy.stem,  and  indicated 
that  the  Administration  would  submit  legisla¬ 
tion  to  begin  Federal  pay  reform.  Much  more 
than  a  beginning  has  been  accomplished. 
Working  closely  with  the  Congress  over  the 
past  year,  the  Administration  was  able  to  se¬ 
cure  passage  of  a  comprehensive  Federal  civil¬ 
ian  pay  reform  bill. 

The  Federal  Employees  Pay  Comparability 
Act  (FEPCA),  enacted  in  November  1990, 
made  much  needed  structural  changes  to  the 
pay  system  that  make  it  more  responsive  and 
flexible.  Among  its  major  features,  FEPCA  pro¬ 
vides  for: 

•  a  locality-based  pay  system  that  will  re¬ 
flect  geographical  variations  in  pay; 

•  special  flexibilities,  such  as  bonuses,  that 
will  permit  the  Government  to  respond  to 
difficult  or  unusual  staffing  problems;  and 

•  a  requirement  to  develop,  and  institute, 
systems  that  strengthen  the  link  between 
pay  and  performance. 

With  enactment  of  FEPCA,  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  now  be  able  to  compete  more  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  the  skilled  and  dedicated  employ¬ 
ees  that  it  needs  to  accomplish  eflectively  its 
many  complex  and  important  missions. 

MANAGEMENT'  INVESTMENTS  AND 
SAVINGS  IN  THE  1992  BUDGET 

The  budget  requests  $29.5  billion  in  budget 
authority  and  $27.5  billion  in  outlays,  $4.1  bil¬ 
lion  and  $3.3  billion,  re.soectively,  more  than 
:.i  1991 — to  improve  ser\ice  delivery,  invest  in 
financial  management,  reduce  the  risks  in 
areas  of  high  risk,  and  improve  information 
resources  management.  The  budget  also  high¬ 
lights  $4.1  billion  in  savings  and/or  increased 
receipts  which  will  be  achieved  from  selected 
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management  refonns,  and  a  new  initiative  to 
improve  Federal  economic  statistics. 

Selected  Improvements  in  Service 
Delivery 

Internal  Revenue  Service. — Roughly  115 
million  tax  returns  are  filed  each  year.  The 
budget  requests  $6.7  billion  and  over  118,000 
staff  in  1992  for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
(IRS),  $622  million  more  than  in  1991.  The 
IRS’s  budget  specifically  includes  $450  million 
to  enable  it  to  continue  to  modernize  the  tax 
system  to  ensure  that  taxpayers  pay  the  right 
amount  and  get  their  refunds  promptly. 

Social  Security. — Over  40  million  Ameri¬ 
cans  receive  Social  Security  payments.  The 
budget  requests  $4.5  billion  for  operating  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  $375  million 
more  than  enacted  in  1991.  These  amounts 
will  help  the  Social  Security  Administration 
to  continue  replacing  and  upgrading  obsolete 
computer  systems  and  enhance  the  level  of 
service  provided  to  beneficiaries  by  claims  rep¬ 
resentatives. 

Railroad  Retirement  Board  (RRB), — 
888,000  retired  railroad  workers  and  their 
families  receive  Social  Security  equivalent. 


Medicare  and  railroad  pension  benefits  from 
the  RRB.  The  budget  requests  $113  million 
for  operating  the  RRB,  $22  million  more  than 
enacted  in  1991.  As  part  of  that  increase,  the 
budget  requests  a  new  Special  Management 
Improvement  Fund  with  $14  million  in  five 
year  budget  authority  to  finance  refonns  that 
evolved  out  of  the  joint  RRB/OMB  Manage¬ 
ment  Revdew  in  1990.  The  RRB  has  developed 
an  agreement  with  0MB,  complete  with  an¬ 
nual  performance  measures,  to  cany  out  these 
operational  improvements.  They  should  sub¬ 
stantially  improve  service  to  America’s  railroad 
pensioners. 

Civil  Aviation. — Last  year,  Americans 
boarded  commercial  aircraft  457  million  times. 
The  budget  requests  $9.3  billion  in  budget  au¬ 
thority  for  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra¬ 
tion  (FAA),  $1.3  billion  more  than  in  1991. 
The  budget  will  allow  the  FAA  to  increase  the 
number  of  air  traffic  controllers,  safety  inspec¬ 
tors,  and  security  personnel  and  procure  equip¬ 
ment  to  modernize  the  National  Airspace  sys¬ 
tem. 


Table  A-1.  INVESTMENTS  IN  MANAGEMENT  IMPROVEMENT 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 


1991 

1992 

1991-92 

Enacted 

Proposed 

Increa.se 

Net  Total:  ‘ 

Budget  authority . 

.  25,402 

29,525 

+4,123 

Outlays  . 

Selected  Improvement  in  Service  Delivery: 

.  24,242 

27,519 

+3,277 

Budget  authority . . . 

.  18,206 

20,546 

+2,340 

Outlays  . 

Investments  in  Financial  Management: 

.  17,388 

18,966 

+1,578 

Budget  authority . 

.  1,487 

1,825 

+338 

Outlays  . 

Investments  to  Reduce  Risks  in  High  Risk  Areas: 

.  1,432 

1,748 

+316 

Budget  authority . 

6,234 

7,912 

+1,678 

Outlays  . 

Information  Resources  Management  Priorities: 

.  5,922 

7,516 

+1.594 

Budget  authoritv . 

.  1,672 

2,289 

+617 

Outlays  . 

.  1,641 

2,220 

+579 

'  Budget  authority  and  outlay  totals  for  1981  and  1992 

are  adjusted  for  duplication  of  items  included  in  more 

than  one  category. 
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Table  A-2.  INVESTIVIENTS  IN  FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT 

(Budget  authority  in  millions  of  dcliers) 


1991 

Enacted 

1992 

Proposed 

1991-92 

Increase 

Credit  and  Cash  Management . 

1,118 

+82 

Audited  Financial  Statements . . . 

104 

+94 

Financial  Systems . . . . 

440 

596 

+157 

Oentrel  Agency  Systems  and  Standards  . . 

9 

7 

*f5 

Total . 

.  1,487 

1,825 

+338 

Investments  in  Financial  Management 

The  budget  requests  $1.8  billion  for  financial 
management  improvements.  $338  million  more 
than  enacted  in  1991. 

Credit  and  Cash  Management. — ^The 
budget  requests  $1.1  billion  for  credit  and  cash 
management,  $82  million  more  than  enacted 
in  1991.  The  largest  single  agency  increase  in 
1992  is  $35  million  to  FmHA  for  a  14-State 
internal  control  pilot,  accounting  s^'stem  im¬ 
provements,  and  increased  personnel  costs  (in¬ 
cluding  salaries  and  training).  $44  million  is 
requested  for  the  Departments  of  Education 
and  Veterans  Affairs  and  the  Small  Business 
Administration  to  improve  guaranteed  loan 
programs  and  debt  collection.  Treasuiy’s  Fi¬ 
nancial  Management  Seivice  is  requesting  $6 
million  to  improve  credit  and  cash  manage¬ 
ment  activities  goveminentwide. 

Financial  Systems.-— The  budget  requests 
$603  million  for  financial  systems  upgi'ades, 
$162  million  more  than  enacted  in  1991. 
(These  amounts  include  Central  Agency  Sys¬ 
tems  and  Standards  funding  of  $7  million  as 
reflected  in  Table  A-2.  They  do  not  include 
financial  system  upgrades  to  be  undertaken  in 
1992  as  part  of  the  Defense  Corporate  Infor¬ 
mation  Management  (CIM)  Program.  CIM 
funding  requirements  attributable  to  specific 
financial  systems  are  still  being  defined).  This 
funding  provides  for  continued  improvement  of 
agency  financial  systems  throughout  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  as  well  as  the  integration  of  agency 
systems  with  upgraded  central  systems  at 
Treasury  and  0MB.  These  improved  agency 
and  central  systems  will  provide  for  more  com¬ 
plete,  accurate,  and  timely  information  for 
management  of  the  Government’s  progi'ams. 


and  for  disclosure  of  the  Government’s  finan¬ 
cial  operations  and  condition  through  annual 
financial  statements. 

Audited  Financial  Statements.— The 
budget  requests  $104  million  for  audited  finan¬ 
cial  statements,  $94  million  more  than  enacted 
in  1991.  These  amounts  include  $31  million 
for  agency  preparation  of  financial  statements 
and  $73  million  for  audits.  The  preparation 
and  audit  of  financial  statements  will  improve 
the  quality  of  the  Federal  Government’s  finan¬ 
cial  data.  The  audits  will  also  provide  a  means 
for  identifying  financial  management  defi¬ 
ciencies. 

Reducing  the  Risk  in  High  Risk  Areas 

The  budget  requests  $7.9  billion  to  reduce 
the  risk  in  high  risk  areas,  $1.7  billion  more 
than  enacted  in  1991. 

The  largest  requested  investment  ($5.1  bil¬ 
lion)  is  for  the  Department  of  Energ>’^  (includ¬ 
ing  development  and  implementation  of  the 
Environmental  Restoration  and  Waste  Man¬ 
agement  Five  Year  Plan).  Other  significant  re¬ 
quested  investments  include  $533  million  for 
Department  of  Justice  prison  construction  and 
$243  million  for  Department  of  State  security 
improvements  at  overseas  posts.  (See  listing 
at  the  end  of  this  chapter.) 

Information  Resources  Management 

The  budget  requests  $2.3  billion  for  priority 
systems,  $617  million  more  than  enacted  in 
1991.  The  areas  of  emphasis  are  noted  in  the 
section  on  Information  Resources  Manage¬ 
ment. 
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Table  A-3.  SUMMARY  OF  THE  PROGRAM  FOR  PRIORITY  SYSTEMS 

(Budget  authority  in  millions  of  dollars) 

1990  1991  1992 

Actual  Estimate  Proposed 


SSA  Strategic  Plan  . 207  226  260 

Tax  Systems  Modernization . 158  278  451 

Govemmentwide  Financial  Management  System* _ _ 433  442  603 

ETS2000  .  38  20  20 

PAA  Advanced  Automation  System  ............... — . . 537  585  717 

Interagency  Border  Inspection  System  .  10  10  10 

SEC  EDGAR  System  .  12  12  9 

Defense  Coq/orate  Infomation  Management  . . . .  100  219 

FBI  Automated  Fingerprint  Identification  System* . . 

Totals  .  1,395  1,672  2,289 


'  1990  and  1991  adjusted  to  reflect  change  in  reporting  basis. 

*  Estimate  not  available  because  project  in  preliminary  planning. 


Illustrative  Savings  ft’om  Management 
Reform 

The  budget  anticipates  $4.1  billion  in  sav¬ 
ings  and/or  increased  receipts  as  a  result  of 
selected  management  reforms. 

Defense  Management  Reform  (DMR). — 
The  budget  reflects  nearly  $700  million  in 
DOD  management  reform  savings  for  1992. 
Total  savings  for  the  period  1992-96  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  about  $10  billion.  The  combination 
of  new  initiatives  and  those  announced  last 
year  are  projected  to  yield  savings  of  over  $72 
billion  during  the  1991-1997  period.  The  De¬ 
partment’s  implementation  of  DMR  rec¬ 
ommendations  is  being  tracked  in  the  Manage¬ 
ment  by  Objectives  (MBO)  system;  the  specific 
reforms  are  described  in  the  Chapters  on 
MBOs  and  Preserving  National  Security. 

Improved  Debt  Collection. — ^The  budget 
anticipates  $2.7  billion  in  additional  1991  re¬ 
ceipts  from  the  collection  of  debt^$l  billion 
from  delinquent  tax  debt  and  $1.7  billion  from 
non-tax  debt.  At  the  end  of  1990,  total  delin¬ 
quent  debt  stood  at  $107  billion.  Allowances 
for  doubtful  accounts  stand  at  $105  billion  at 
the  end  of  1990 — $17  billion  for  tax  debt  and 
$88  billion  for  nontax  debt.  As  noted  above 
in  the  discussion  of  IRS  under  “Addressing 
The  High  Risk  Areas”,  the  estimated  allowance 
for  doubtful  tax  debt  is  preliminary.  The  com¬ 
position  of  the  allowance  for  doubtful  nontax 


debt  is  detailed  in  Chapter  VIII.A.,  Table  A-9, 
“Actual  and  Anticipated  Losses  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  Pre-Credit  Reform  Portfolio.” 

The  growth  in  actual  delinquent  debt  be¬ 
tween  1989  and  1990  is  shown  in  Table  A-4. 
The  4.8  percent  growth  in  tax  receivables  de¬ 
linquent  is  due  to  factors  such  as  increased 
penalties,  stepped  up  enforcement,  and  the 
growth  in  taxes  due.  For  loan  receivables  de¬ 
linquent,  most  of  the  growth  is  due  to  the  con¬ 
tinued  high  rate  of  student  loan  defaults,  over 
$2  billion  in  1990.  For  other  delinquent  receiv¬ 
ables,  the  growth  is  principally  the  result  of 
first-time  agency  reporting  to  Treasury  of  $336 
million  for  uncollected  Medicare  overpayments 
and  $1.3  billion  due  to  the  Department  of  En¬ 
ergy’s  Petroleum  Violation  Escrow  Fund. 

•  Tax  Debt.— The  budget  includes  $47  mil¬ 
lion  for  the  second  year  of  a  3-year  tax 
collection  initiative  to  slow  the  growth  in 
tax  debt.  The  additional  799  collection  per¬ 
sonnel  hired  in  1991  and  the  additional 
922  budgeted  in  1992  should,  by  them¬ 
selves,  increase  collections  by  $757  million 
between  1991  and  1993.  The  IRS  will  de¬ 
velop  a  management  improvement  plan  to 
increase  collections  by  up  to  $2.25  billion 
through  various  initiatives  such  as:  in¬ 
creasing  the  use  of  installment  agree¬ 
ments;  modifying  non-filer  notices  to  in¬ 
clude  a  demand  for  payment;  improving 
ability  to  locate  and  contact  taxpayers; 
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Table  A-4.  GROWTH  IN  DELINQUENT  DEBT  1989-1990 

(Dollar  amounts  in  millions) 

1989 

1990 

Dollar 

Change 

Percent 

Change 

Tax  Receivables  Delinquent . 

61,451 

+2,791 

+4.8 

I/oan  Receivables  Delinquent . 

.  27,265 

29,870 

+2,605 

+9.6 

Other  Receivables  Delinquent  .... 

.  13,14? 

15,549 

+2,402 

+18.2 

Total . 

.  99,072 

106,870 

+7,798 

4-7  Q 

+7.. 

Source:  Treasury  Scltedule  220-9. 


streamlining  the  offer-in-compromise  pro¬ 
cedure;  and  expanding  cooperation  with 
State  agencies. 

Non-Tax  Debt— The  budget  requests  in 
1992  $606  million  and  10,224  staff  to  en¬ 
hance  non-tax  collection  efforts,  $63  mil¬ 
lion  and  478  staff  more  than  in  1991.  For 
example,  92  staff  and  $4  million  have  been 
added  to  enhance  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs  collection  of  delinquent  medical 
debt  from  third  party  insurers;  additional 
collections  of  $185  million  are  expected 
from  this  investment.  Legislation  is  under 
consideration  to  mandate  the  use  by  all 
agencies  of  special  collection  tools  (e.g.. 
Federal  income  tax  refund  offsets,  use  of 
private  collection  agencies,  and  Federal 
employee  salary  offsets). 

When  all  delinquency  prevention  and  col¬ 
lection  methods  fail,  the  Department  of 
Justice  seeks  recovery  through  litigation. 
The  Administration  has  long  recognized 
the  need  for  improvements  in  the  Justice 
Department’s  ability  to  collect  debt  re¬ 


ferred  by  other  Federal  agencies  (currently 
$6.5  billion).  Additional  recoveries  of  $35 
million  over  1991  are  anticipated  from  im¬ 
plementation  of  a  centralized  prescreening 
and  case  tracking  system  and  the  Federal 
Debt  Collection  Procedures  Act  of  1990. 

Davis-Bacon  Reform.— The  budget  in¬ 
cludes  savings  of  $734  million  in  budget  au¬ 
thority  and  $237  million  in  outlays  from  legis¬ 
lative  and  regulatory  reform  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act.  Legislative  reform  will  include  pro¬ 
posals  to  raise  the  threshold  for  contracts  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  Act’s  provisions  from  $2,000  to 
$250,000  and  to  reduce  paperwork  require¬ 
ments.  In  addition,  a  Federal  District  Court 
has  allowed  implementation  of  a  Department 
of  Labor  regulation  permitting  the  use  of 
“helpers”  on  Federally  funded  construction 
projects.  Savings  from  implementation  of  the 
DOL  regulation  have  also  been  included  in  the 
budget. 

Economic  Statistics  Initiative 

Federal  economic  statistics  alter  private  and 
public  spending  patterns,  move  markets  and 


Table  A-5.  DAVIS-BACON  REFORM  SAVINGS 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 


1992 

Budget 

Authority 

Outlays 

Federal  Funds  . 

.  387.5 

168.0 

Trust  Funds . . 

.  346.3 

68.7 

Total . 

.  733.8 

236.7 
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drive  Government  policy.  The  budget  requests 
nearly  $30  million  over  1991  enacted  levels 
for  an  Economic  Statistics  Initiative  that 
builds  on  the  improvements  requested  in  the 
1991  budget.  The  Initiative  provides  for  an  in¬ 
crease  of  more  than  $200  million  over  the  five 
year  period  1992-96, 

The  Initiative  includes:  (1)  modernizing  the 
National  Income  and  Product  Accounts  to  im¬ 
prove  their  accuracy,  breadth,  and  inter¬ 
national  comparability;  (2)  improving  the  cov¬ 
erage  and  detail  of  international  flows  of 
funds;  (3)  separating  quality  and  inflation 
changes  in  price  data;  and  (4)  increasing  the 
coverage  of  the  service  sector  which  accounts 
for  more  than  70  percent  of  total  U.S.  output. 
The  Initiative  is  concentrated  in  three  agen¬ 
cies:  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census.  Funds  are  also  requested  for  the 


National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service  and 
the  National  Science  Foundation. 

In  addition  to  these  program  improvements, 
the  Initiative  will  result  in  fundamental 
changes  in  the  Federal  statistical  system  itself. 
Fii-st,  through  an  accompanying  legislative  ini¬ 
tiative,  it  vdll  provide  a  standardized  mecha¬ 
nism  for  limited  sharing  of  confidential  statis¬ 
tical  information  solely  for  statistical  purposes 
between  statistical  agencies  imder  stringent 
safeguards.  This  will  improve  data  quality 
throughout  the  Federal  statistical  system.  Sec¬ 
ond,  the  Initiative  will  help  the  Government 
acquire  an  improved  statistical  workforce  by 
creating  a  graduate  program  specifically  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  Federal  statistical  survey 
needs.  This  program  will  improve  the  talents 
and  skills  of  the  existing  workforce,  and  at¬ 
tract  new  highly  qualified  applicants  to  the 
Federal  statistical  system. 


PROGRESS  REPORT 
CORRECTION  OF  HIGH  RISK  AREAS 


This  is  a  progress  report  on  agency  efibrts 
to  con-ect  high  risk  areas.  OMB’s  assessment 
of  agency  progress  is  presented  in  Column  3, 
“Status.”  The  status  codes  are:  (1)  Significant 
progress;  (2)  Active  efibrts  underway  to  im¬ 


prove  progress;  (3)  Reservations  about  ade¬ 
quacy  of  progi-ess  and/or  plans;  (A)  Added  to 
High  Risk  List  as  a  result  of  1990  FMFIA 
report;  (D)  Deleted  from  High  Risk  List. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

(In  thousands  of  dollars) 


High  Risk  Area 

Progress  to  Date 

Status 

1991 

Estimate 

1992 

Proposed 

Departmental  and  Service 
supply  operations 
inadequate,  weakening 
effective  management  of 
inventories  (§103B  at 
stake). 

Defense  Management  Report  (DMR)  actions  have  produced 
major  improvements.  9  of  29  material  weaknesses  resolved 
Major  changes:  supply  depots  consolidated;  inventory  points 
centralized  from  Services  to  Defense  I^ogistics  Agency  (DLA). 
Problem  area:  private  contractor  access  to  DOD  supply 
system  inadequately  controlled.  Next  steps:  current  DMR 
initiatives  will  continue  ns  part  of  an  overall  inventory 
reduction  plan.  Policy  and  procedure  revisions  scheduled  for 
completion  in  1991  to  address  private  contractor  access 
weakness. 

2 

30,000 

i 

20.500 

i _ 
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DEPAETMENT  OF  DEFENSE— Continued 

'In  thousands  of  dollars) 


High  Risk  Area 

Progress  to  Date  1 

Status 

1991 

Estimate 

1992 

Proposed 

Departmental  and  Service 
information  technology 
development  and  ADP 
security  deficient  ($9B  at 
stake  for  general  purpose 
ADP). 

Eleven  of  fifteen  identified  weaknc.<>sas  have  been  addressed.  | 
DOD  is  developing  a  C.orporate  Information  Management 
System  (CIMS)  that;  improves  infomiation  life  cycle 
management;  eliminates  multiple  information  systems;  and 
standardizes  and  improves  the  quality  of  MIS.  As  part  of 
CIMS  and  other  initiatives,  ADP  equipment  acquisition  and 
inventory  controls  will  be  enhanced.  Problem  areas:  ADP 
security  and  system  support  for  MIS;  these  are  being 
addressed.  Next  steps:  CIM  initiative  planned  for 
implementation  during  1991  through  1995.  Over  100 
information  resources  management  reviews  are  planned  for 
1991. 

2 

j 

1 

1 

j 

364,700 

355,700 

Foreign  Military  Sales 
(FMS)  Program: 
unreconciled  balances 
($170B  of  active  cases  at 
stake). 

1990  FMFIA  report  shows  3  of  5  weaknesses  corrected.  No 
new  unreconciled  balances  following  major  revisions  in 
accounting  procedures.  New  integrated  financial 
management  system  now  charges  customers  for  costs  and 
surcharges.  Most  unreconciled  balances  are  resolved.  DOD 
believes  that  significant  progress  has  been  made  in  this 
area;  0MB  maintains  its  asse.ssmcnt  that  t  ctivc  efforts  are 
underway  to  correct  this  deficiency  until  there  is  an 
opportunity  to  evaluate  DOD’s  recent  accomplishments. 

Next  steps:  reconcile  remaining  out  of  balance  conditions, 
specifically  case  level  detail  records  with  country  level 
summary  records. 

2 

N/A 

N/A 

Departmental  and  Service 
controls  over  DOD 
property  in  private 
contractor  possession  and 
post-award  oversight 
inadequate.  (Contractors 
held  $56.5  billion  in  DOD 
property  in  1989.). 

Significant  progress  in  resolving  the  eight  identified 
weaknesses  including;  improved  oversight  by  C.-rntract 
Administration  Offices;  better  documentation  for  contract 
awards;  improved  monitoring  of  subcontractors  by  prime 
contractors;  belter  controls  over  acceptance  of  material  into 
DOD  inventory.  DIoA  and  Service  components 
implementation  plans  are  on  schedule.  DMR  initiative  will 
streamline  and  provide  improved  ADP  systems  for 
management  purposes.  Next  steps:  CIM  plans  in  1991  to 
develop  functional  requirements  needed  to  gain  auditable 
control  of  government  material  held  by  contractors. 

2 

15,000 

N/A 

Departmental  and  Service 
controls  over  contracted 
advisory  and  assistance 
services  (CAAS) 
inadequate  or  non¬ 
existent  (almost  $2B  at 
stake  in  1990). 

Major  reductions  in  CAAS  expected  in  1991  and  outyeors  as  a 
result  of  a  DMR  initiative.  Policy  changes  were  implemented 
to  improve  control  over  CAAS  expenditures.  The  DOD 
Inspector  ^leneral  continues  to  identify  problems  with  the 
definition  of  CAAS,  and  recommends  that  the  cost- 
effectiveness  of  contractor  support  for  continuing 
requirements  be  given  more  attention.  Competition  and  the 
use  of  firm-fixed-priced  contracts  for  CAAS  can  be  increased. 
Next  steps;  DOD  plans  to  revise  the  definition  of  CAAS  and 
develop  CAAS  reporting,  accounting  and  tracking 
requirements  during  1991. 

2 

N/A 

N/A 

Departmental  and  Service 
financial  accountability 
for  real  and  personal 
property  is  inedequate 
($200B  at  stake  in  Army). 

In  its  1990  FMFIA  report,  DOD  identified  a  new  material 
weakness:  inadequate  financial  accountability  for  real  and 
personal  property  in  the  Department  of  the  Army.  Properly 
systems  maintaining  line  item  accountability  are  not 
integrated  with  financial  accounting  systems,  resulting  in  a 
lack  of  financial  control  over  line  item  transactions.  Next 
steps  in  1991,  OMB  will  closely  monitor  DOD  efforts  to 
correct  this  weakness,  and  will  request  that  DOD  determine 
the  extent  to  which  this  weakness  may  also  exist  in  the 
other  Si-rviccs.  ADDED  TO  HIGH  RISK  LIST. 

1 

N/A«Not  avaiiable 
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I  MTBD  STATES  SOLDIERS  AND  AIRMEN’S  HOME 

(In  thousands  of  dollars) 


High  Risk  Area  j 

j  Progress  to  Date 

Status 

1991 

Estimate 

1992 

Proposed 

Financial  management 

DOD  IG  audit  confirmed  poor  accounting  and  internal 

2 

859 

1,626 

controls  weak 

controls:  new  guidance  issued  on  contract  administration; 

^particularly 

improved  reconciliation  with  Treasury  financial  data.  Next 

accounting  and 

steps:  1991  and  1992  funding  provid^  for  conversion  costs, 

contract  functwn'4i. 

equipment  needs  and  training  to  implement  a  cross¬ 
servicing  arrangement  for  financial  accounting  with  another 
Federal  agency;  implementation  in  1992. 

DLB.  IMPRO\TNG  RETURNS  ON 
INVESTMENT 


This  budget  reflects  a  set  of  choices  on  rel¬ 
ative  program  priorities  and  funding  needs. 
These  choices  are  based  on  policy  decisions  and 
various  types  of  analysis  and  studies.  Choices 
are  often  made  using  the  information  that  is 
available — information  that  too  often  is  incom¬ 
plete  or  dated. 

Rigorous  program  evaluations  are  rarely 
done,  and  those  that  are  done  may  not  be 
properly  used.  There  is  a  dearth  of  good  data 
on  many  of  the  conditions  and  problems  that 
Federal  programs  are  intended  to  address. 


Data  series  and  indices  are  irregular,  esti¬ 
mates  can  vary  vridely,  projections  sometimes 
conflict,  and  consequences  often  cannot  be  pre¬ 
dicted  reliably. 

This  chapter  of  the  budget  (1)  discusses  the 
history  and  state  of  program  evaluation,  notes 
evaluations  used  in  formulating  the  budget, 
and  sets  out  an  evaluation  agenda  for  1992 
and  beyond;  and  (2)  sets  out  significant  discre¬ 
tionary'  program  terminations,  decreases,  and 
increases  in  the  budget. 


EVALUATION 


Evaluations  of  program  results  and  perform¬ 
ance  should  become  an  important  (but  not  al¬ 
ways  prerequisite)  factor  in  deciding  program 
funding  levels  under  the  new  spending  caps. 

By  looking  ■’t  whether  programs  are  working 
and  why,  e  .  aluations  are  also  a  valuable  man¬ 
agement  tool.  They  allow  sound  judgments  to 
be  formed  on  funding  allocations  and  policy 
issues.  Resources  can  be  shifted  from  programs 
that  are  ineffective  to  those  that  work. 

DEFINITION 

Program  evaluation  is  a  formal  assessment, 
through  objective  measurement  and  systematic 
analysis,  of  the  manner  and  extent  that  Fed¬ 
eral  programs  (or  their  components)  achieve 
intended  objectives.  Program  evaluation  com¬ 
plements  long-range  program  planning;  over¬ 
sight,  monitoring,  and  analysis  of  program  per¬ 
formance  and  progress;  and  management  anal¬ 
yses  and  audits  that  examine  program  admin¬ 
istration. 

Several  elements  are  critical  to  successful 
evaluation.  First,  the  objectives  must  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  defined  to  allow  assessment  of  whether 
they  are  being  met.  Second,  there  must  be  a 
properly  structured  study  design  and  meth¬ 
odology.  Third,  adequate  data  must  exist  and 


be  available,  so  that  the  requisite  level  of  inde¬ 
pendent  analysis  can  be  done  and  the  program 
impacts  gauged  objectively. 

HISTORY  AND  CURRENT  STATE  OF 
EVALUATION 

Program  Budgeting  or  PPBS  (Pianning-Pro- 
gramming-Budgeting  System)  was  installed  in 
various  agencies  in  1965;  the  emphasis  was 
on  the  analysis  of  alternatives  to  achieve  speci¬ 
fied  objectives.  In  theory,  PPBS  forced  analy¬ 
sis;  the  options  had  to  be  identified,  compared, 
and  ranked  for  effectiveness.  Policy  analysis 
groups  were  set  up  in  most  of  the  Departments 
and  agencies,  and  several  thousand  stalT  were 
engaged  in  system  and  cost-benefit  analyses 
of  alternative  means  of  delivering  program  ob¬ 
jectives. 

But  PPBS  essentially  failed,  except  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  where  sufficient  exper¬ 
tise,  management  practice  and  data  existed  to 
initiate  and  maintain  PPBS.  Elsewhere,  PPBS 
often  fell  victim  to  “mindless  quantification” 
without  causal  analysis.  The  result  was  that 
agency  heads  were  often  oversupplied  with 
numbers  and  undersupplied  v/ith  analysis  of 
the  impact  of  Government  actions.  So,  while 
agencies  collected  prodigious  amounts  of  mean¬ 
ingless  data  under  vague  program  structure 
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categories,  actual  budget  decisions  continued 
to  be  made  in  terms  of  the  old  budget  cat¬ 
egories. 

Despite  the  use  of  analytic  studies  to  im¬ 
prove  program  planning  under  PPBS,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  did  not  systematically  measure  the 
effectiveness  of  existing  programs.  To  address 
this  need,  many  Federal  agencies  (such  as  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity)  began 
in  the  late  1960’s,  on  a  more  selective  basis, 
to  design,  fund  and  use  rigorous  assessments 
of  the  costs  and  effects  of  major  programs. 

By  the  mid  to  late  1970s,  however,  program 
evaluation  had  developed  a  frayed  and  some¬ 
what  academic  reputation.  Policymakers  often 
found  it  irrelevant  to  their  needs— too  slow, 
too  inconclusive,  too  cumbersome.  Further,  in 
the  mid-1970s,  some  evaluation  units  were  dis¬ 


placed  when  Inspectors  General  were  created 
with  broad  oversight  authority  wliich  often  in¬ 
cluded  performance  auditing  for  economy,  effi- 
cien<y  and  effectiveness. 

In  the  1980’s,  funding  cutbacks  and  program 
re-structuring  (e.g.,  block  grants)  led  to  further 
reductions  in  agency  evaluation  staffs  and  cuts 
in  the  resources  that  funded  outside  evalua¬ 
tions. 

Agencies  are  now  performing  relatively  few 
outcome-oriented  program  evaluations;  they 
are  also  producing  significantly  fewer  evalua¬ 
tions  with  strong,  data-supported  information 
about  program  results.  The  remaining  analytic 
products  tend  to  involve  program  compliance 
(fraud  &  waste)  management  studies,  which, 
while  important,  fail  to  provide  reliable  meas¬ 
ures  of  program  effectiveness. 


FUTURE  EVALUATIONS 


The  Administration  supports  a  systematic 
and  sustained  investment  in  more  rigorous 
evaluation— as  an  aid  to  both  the  Executive 
Branch  and  Congress  in  planning,  monitoring, 
and  assessing  program  results,  and  in  deter¬ 
mining  future  program  needs.  Evaluations  in¬ 
clude  short-tem  and  long-term  efforts,  com¬ 
prehensive  longitudinal  outcome  studies,  and 
assessments  of  demonstrations  or  pilots. 

There  follow  descriptions  of  priority  evalua¬ 
tions  for  1993  budget  formulation  and  post- 
1993  budget  formulation.  The  budget  includes 
$35  million  in  1992  for  those  evaluations  for 
which  cost  estimates  are  available. 

EVALUATIONS  FOR  USE  IN 
FORMULATING  THE  1993  BUDGET 

Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA) 

Federal  Crop  Insurance  Program. — ^The 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  provides 
crop  insurance  to  farmers  for  protection 
against  losses  from  adverse  climate  or  weather 
conditions,  fire,  plant  disease,  insect  and  ani¬ 
mal  damage  (over  $10  billion  in  protection  cur¬ 
rently  outstanding).  In  recent  years,  indemnity 
payments  have  significantly  exceeded  premium 
income  by  several  hundred  million  dollars.  A 


premium  subsidy  is  authorized.  Alternatively, 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (CCC)  has 
provided  ad  hoc  disaster  relief  on  a  retrospec¬ 
tive  basis,  allowing  farmers  to  decline  insur¬ 
ance  coverage.  The  CCC’s  future  ability  to  pro¬ 
vide  relief  will  now  be  constrained  by  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1990.  An  evaluation  will  be  undertaken 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  crop  insurance  pro¬ 
gram,  including  an  assessment  of  why  farmers 
choose  not  to  be  insured.  (Cost  $300,000) 

Department  of  Defense  (DOD) 

Force  Mobility. — DOD  will  evaluate  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  defense  mobilization  (particu¬ 
larly  transportation  of  equipment  and  sup¬ 
plies)  for  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm.  The 
results  will  be  available  in  1991  to  support 
future  mobilization  planning. 
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SUMMARY  OF  TERMINATIONS,  REDUCTIONS,  AND 

INCREASES 


The  Budget  Enforcement  Act  of  1990  (BEA), 
part  of  the  budget  agreement  reached  last  fall, 
set  limits  for  total  spending  on  discretionary 
programs  for  each  of  the  next  four  years.  The 
budget  requests  $522.7  billion  in  budget  au¬ 
thority  for  discretionary  programs,  a  level  con¬ 
sistent  vnth  the  BEA  limits.  This  includes 
$197.4  billion  for  domestic  programs  and 
$291.4  for  defense  programs.  This  level  of 
spending  requires  restraint  in  numerous  pro¬ 
grams  in  order  to  fund  high  priority  discre¬ 
tionary  programs.  Under  the  BEA  require¬ 
ments,  limited  funds  must  be  spent  where  they 
are  most  needed.  Significant  increases  for 
health  research,  education,  environmental  pro¬ 
tection,  drug  prevention  and  treatment,  and 
law  enforcement,  for  example,  could  not  be 
made  if  other  programs  are  not  restrained. 

TERMINATION  OF  SUBSTANDARD 
PROJECTS 

Many  projects  funded  by  the  Congress  do 
not  meet  established  progi'ammatic  standards 
established  by  Congress  itself  in  authorizing 
statutes  or  by  published  agency  regulations. 
These  substandard  projects  are  commonly  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  “pork”  or  “pork-barrel”  projects. 
Standards  most  commonly  violated  are: 

•  Requirements  to  use  competitive  proce¬ 
dures  in  making  grants  and  awarding  con¬ 
tracts  are  waived  in  order  to  fund  legisla¬ 
tively  designated  projects. 

•  Requirements  to  fund  only  projects  of  na¬ 
tional  or  regional  importance  are  dis¬ 
regarded  in  order  to  fund  projects  of  pure¬ 
ly  local  interest. 

•  Requirements  that  design  work  for  con¬ 
struction  projects  be  significantly  under¬ 
way  (35-50  percent  completed)  to  ensure 
that  funded  projects  can  be  executed  on 
time  and  within  authorized  funding  levels 
are  disregarded. 

In  this  section,  examples  of  such  sub¬ 
standard  projects,  for  which  $574  million  in 
budget  authority  was  provided  in  1991,  are 
identified.  The  budget  proposes  to  eliminate 
new  funding  for  such  projects  in  1992.  (A 


broader  definition  of  “pork”  would  add  about 
$2  billion  to  this  total.  This  definition  would 
allow  inclusion  of  projects  that  technically  do 
not  violate  legislative  or  regulatory  stand¬ 
ards— in  many  cases  because  there  are  none — 
but  most  of  which  are  funded  only  to  provide 
for  very  narrow  interests  with  little  or  no  na¬ 
tional  benefit.)  The  types  of  substandard 
projects  that  are  included  in  this  discussion 
are  summarized  in  Table  B-1. 

Department  of  Commerce 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administraton  (NOAA). — ^The  budget  re¬ 
quests  no  funding  for  6  NOAA  programs,  total¬ 
ing  $6  million  in  1991,  that  are  direct  industry 
subsidies,  pass-throughs  to  State  and  private 
organizations,  or  State-specific  projects.  These 
programs  either  lack  enabling  legislation  or 
fail  to  conform  to  published  guidelines  or  regu¬ 
lations. 

Department  of  Defense — Military 

Military  construction.— Congress  has  re¬ 
quired  that  at  least  35  percent  of  planning 
and  design  be  completed  before  construction 
projects  are  funded.  However,  $182  million 
was  added  by  Congress  to  the  1991  military 
construction  program  for  projects  that  did  not 
meet  this  requirement. 

Research,  development,  test,  and  evalua¬ 
tion. — Section  220  of  the  National  Defense  Au¬ 
thorization  Act  for  1989  requires  that  grants 
or  awards  of  contracts  to  colleges  or  univer¬ 
sities  for  the  performance  of  defense  research 
and  development,  or  for  the  construction  of  re¬ 
search  facilities,  be  made  on  a  competitive 
basis.  However,  a  number  of  projects  totaling 
$95  million  were  added  to  the  appropriations 
acts  and  accompanying  reports  for  1991  that 
did  not  meet  this  standard. 

Operation  and  maintenance. — Four 
projects  for  which  there  are  no  military  re¬ 
quirements  were  added  by  Congress  to  the 
1991  Budget.  These  totaled  $16  million  and 
included  a  parliament  building  for  the  Solomon 
Islands,  grants  to  two  museums,  and  the  up- 
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Table  B-1,  TERMINATIONS  OF  SUBSTANDARD  PROJECTS  BY  AGENCY 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 

1S91  Enaded 

1992  Proposed 

Increase  or 

Number 

Number 

Decrease  <-) 

of 

Programs 

of 

Projects 

Budget 

Authority 

Outlaw's 

Aufe 

.sat,  <>■■'•« 

Commerce; 

6 

6 

6 

4 

-6 

-4 

Ocfensc: 

44 

182 

18 

.  7fi 

-182 

59 

Research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 

untinn  . . . 

13 

95 

53 

.  31 

-95 

-21 

Operation  and  maintenance  . 

. . . 

4 

16 

13 

.  3 

-16 

-10 

Siihfntfllf  npfnnsft  . 

61 

293 

83 

tin 

-293 

28 

Energy: 

Office  of  Energy  Research  . . 

2 

17 

114 

58 

.  40 

-114 

-18 

HUD: 

Special  project  grants  . . . . . . 

1 

61 

54 

27 

.  27 

-54  . 

Transportation: 

Urban  Mass  Transit  Administration '  ... 

2 

15 

.  2 

-15 

2 

Federal  Highway  Administration  . . 

5 

15 

3 

.  4 

-15 

1 

Conrail  commuter  transition  assistance 

1 

N/A 

5 

2 

-5 

12 

.Amtrak  corridor  improvement  loans . 

1 

N/A 

1 

1 

-1 

-1 

Subtotal,  Transportation  . . . . 

2 

7 

21 

6 

.  20 

-21 

14 

Environmental  Protection  Agency: 

Constnictinn  . 

2 

5 

1 

.  1 

-5  . 

General  Services  Adminstration: 

Grants  to  organization-^  . 

45 

72 

-72  . 

SBA: 

MiscoDancoiis  grants . 

7 

7 

6 

6 

-6 

-6 

Other  agencies: 

D.C.  Children’s  National  Medical  Cen- 

ter . . . . . . . . . . . 

1 

1 

3 

3 

-3 

-3 

Total,  terminations  of  substandard 

projects  . 

19 

207 

574 

188 

.  198 

-574 

11 

1  ^Budget  authority  shown  for  this  profn^m  is  not  counted  under  the  discretionary  caps  and  is  not  iiicludcd  m  the  totals  for  this  I 

table 

_J 

grade  of  port  facilities  in  the  territory  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Samoa. 


evaluated  and  selected  on  the  basis  of  their 
scientific  and  technical  merit  or  their  relevance 
to  the  agency  mission. 
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OTHER  PROGRAM  AND  PROJECT 
TERMINATIONS 

In  addition  to  the  terminations  of  sub¬ 
standard  projects,  the  budget  requests  termi¬ 
nation  of  283  other  programs.  Programs  are 
proposed  for  termination  for  a  variety  of  rea¬ 
sons.  Some  should  not  be  Federal  responsibil- 
itie.s  since  they  can  be  more  efficiently  man¬ 
aged  by  either  State  and  local  governments 
or  the  private  sector.  Others  have  fulfilled 
their  original  missions  and  are  no  longer  need¬ 
ed.  Still  others  duplicate  other  more  effective 


Federal  programs  or  cannot  be  afforded  within 
available  Federal  resources.  Some  procurement 
programs  can  be  terminated  because  inventory 
requirements  have  been  satisfied. 

A  discussion  of  the  major  terminations  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  budget  follows.  Terminations  of 
defense  discretionary  programs  are  discussed 
first,  followed  by  terminations  of  domestic  dis¬ 
cretionary  programs  listed  by  agency. 

Department  of  Defense — ^Military 

Acquisition  programs, — ^Table  B-2  lists 
programs  that  are  being  proposed  for  termi¬ 
nation  in  this  budget.  Examples  are:  the  A-12 
aircraft,  because  of  technical  and  cost  prob¬ 
lems,  and  the  Trident  submarine,  because  of 
changing  requirements.  Several  other  pro¬ 
grams  are  proposed  for  termination  because 
they  can  not  be  afforded  within  available  re¬ 
sources. 


Table  B-2.  OTHER  TERMINATIONS  OF  DEFENSE  DISCRETIONARY 

PROGRAMS 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 

1991  Enacted  1992  Proposed  Increase  or 

Number  -  '  —  Decrease  (-) 

Proems  Outlays-  Outlays'  ^Budget^ 


Defense: 

A-r2  Aircraft .  1 

Tndent  Submarine .  ...  1 

LHD  Amphibious  A-ssault  Ship  1 

F-14D  Aircraft  Rcmanufucluriag  .  1 

Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle  ...  1 

Peacekeeper  Missile .  1 

Boost  Surveillance  &  Tracking  System  Satellite  1 

Ground-launched  Tacit  Rainbow  Missile  ....  1 

Non-Line  Of  Sight  Missile  Development  ...  I 

Nav7  Advanced  Tactical  Fighter  1 

Long-Range  Conventional  Stand-ofT  Weapon  Dcvcl- 

opineiit  .  1 

Air-lounched  Tacit  Rainbow  Missile .  1 

l(l5mm  RAKE  Tank  Cartridge  .  I 

HAWK  Missile  Modifications  .  1 

High  Explosive  Anti-Armor  Weapon .  1 

Over-the-Horizon  Backscattci  Radar  .  1 

Directed  Energy  Anti-Satellite  System .  1 

NATO  Naval  Anti-Air  Warfare  System  .  1 

CATFAE  Land  Mine  Countermeasure  System  .  1 

Modular  Automated  Test  Equipment  .  1 

SSN-688  Submarine  improvement .  1 

SAR-8  Elcctro-Optic  Ship  Sensor  .  1 

16-Inch  Gun  Ammunition  Improvement .  1 

Low  Cost  Seeker  for  HARM  Missile .  1 

AN/SQR-18  Sonar  System  Backfit .  1 

MK-92  Coherent  Recsiverffransmittcr .  1 


1,637 

657  ... 

. . 

-1,637 

-657 

1,331 

67  ... 

-1,331 

-67 

958 

48  ... 

-958 

-18 

897 

121  ... 

........I..  .... 

-897 

-121 

657 

13 

109 

2 

-548 

-11 

655 

198 

195 

55 

-460 

-143 

210 

122  .. 

..........  .... 

-210 

-122 

103 

56  .. 

-103 

-56 

99 

55  .. 

-99 

■55 

66 

37  . 

. . .  ■■■■ 

-66 

-37 

55 

29  .. 

-55 

-29 

37 

21  . 

.....  ....  .... 

-37 

-21 

35 

19  .. 

. . 

-35 

-19 

44 

3 

10 

1 

-34 

-2 

29 

n 

O  .< 

-29 

-3 

35 

22 

8 

5 

-27 

-17 

25 

14  .. 

. . . 

-25 

-14 

21 

4  . 

. . . 

-21 

-4 

16 

1  .. 

..........  .... 

-16 

-1 

13 

8  .. 

..........  .... 

-13 

-8 

13 

7  .. 

-13 

'7 

11 

6  .. 

....  . . 

-11 

-6 

10 

6 

. . 

-10 

-6 

10 

6  .. 

-10 

-6 

10 

1  . 

. . 

-10 

-1 

7 

4  .. 

.........  .... 

-7 

-4 
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Table  B-2.  OTHER  TERMINATIONS  OF  DEFENSE  DISCRETIONARY 

PROGRAMS-Continued 

(In  milb'ons  of  dollars) 


Number 

of 

Programs 


1951  Enacted  1992  Propcscd 


Budget 

Authority 


Outlays' 


Increase  or 
Decrease  (-) 


Budget 

Authority 


Outlays 


Relocatable  Over^the-Horizon  Radar  . 

Navy  Directed-Energy  Countermeasures  ................. 

Air  Force  Advanced  Tactical  Aircraft . 

Navy  Command/Control/Communications  Counter¬ 
measures  . 

5-Inch/38  Gun  Ammunition  . 

Navy  Command  and  Control  System— Ashore 

Nodes . 

European  Command  Information  Systems . 

3-Inch/50  Gun  Ammunition  and  Modifications . 

Electro-Optical  Sensor . 

Marine  Mine  Clearing  System . 

Carrier  Inertial  Navigation  System . 

Tactical  Fuel  System . . . 

Remote  Undersea  Mine  Detonation  System . 

NFR-90  NATO  Frigate . . . 

P-7  Maritime  Patrol  ASW  Aircraft . 

Follow-on  to  Lance  Missile . 

Bigeye  Chemical  Bomb . 

135mm  Binaiy  Chemical  Artillery  Projectile  . 

155mm  Nuclear  Artillery  Projectile . 

Air  Force  A-7  Aircraft  Modifications . 

Air  Force  F-4  Aircraft  Modifications  . 

Minuteman  II  Missile  Improvements  . 

Direct  Airfield  Attack  Conventional  Munition . 

Belt  Weather  (classified  program) . 

B-90/BDM  Nuclear  Depth  Bomb  . 

P-3C  Aircraft  Update  IV  Modification  . 

CH-60  Medium  Lift  Helicopter . 

Submarine  Tender  Development . 

AGOS  ASW  Surveillance  Ships . 

Rolling  Airframe  Missile . 

Navy  ASRAAM  Missile  Support . 

16-In:h  Ship  Gun  Ammunition  . 

NOMOADS  Diving  Sait  . 

Excaliber  Long  Range  Cruise  Missile  . 

Marine  Corps  Mine  Detection . 

Marin:i  Corps  Remotely  Piloted  Vehicle  . 

Cooperative  Engagement  . . 

MK-XV  Aircraft  Identification  System . 


1  6  1 
15  3 

15  3 


15  3 

1  4  . . 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 


3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

H 

U 

# 

# 

# 

« 

It 

It 

ti 

tt 

# 

# 

It 

tt 

It 

# 

» 

It 


2 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

U 

It 

It 

t> 

tt 

n 

tt 

tl 

# 

It 

tl 

n 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

It 

tt 

tt 

tl 

It 

It 

tl 


-e  -i 

-5  -3 

-5  -3 

-5  -3 

-4  . 


-3 

_2 

-1 

-1 

-1 

-I 

-1 

-1 

-1 

-tl 

-It 

-tl 

-It 

-If 

-tl 

-tl 

-It 

-It 

-If 

-tt 

-tl 

-It 

-H 

-tl 

-tt 

-tl 

-It 

-tl 

-It 

-tl 

-H 

-It 


-2 


-1 

-1 

-1 

-1 

-1 

-1 


-ff 


Total,  other  defense  discretionary  terminations  ... 

64  7,022 

1,540 

322 

62 

-6,699 

-1,478 

Substandard  project  terminations  . 

.  293 

83  ... 

no 

-293 

28 

Total,  defense  discretionary  terminations . 

64  7,315 

1,623 

322 

172 

-6,992 

-1,450 

#  These  programs  have  been  proposed  for  terminatioo  since  submission  of  the  1991  Budget 
‘All  outlays  are  first  year  outlays  only. 
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Table  B-4.  REDUCTIONS  IN  SELECTED  DEFENSE  DISCRETIONARY 

PROGRAMS 

(In  millions  oi‘  dollars) 


1391  EriOctcd  1992  Proposed  Increase  or 

Number  — -  ,  - -  Decrease  (-) 


of 

Programs 

Budget 

Authority 

Outlays' 

Budget 

Authority 

Outlays' 

Budget 

Authority 

Outlays 

Defense: 

F-16  AircraR . 

1 

2,082 

94 

1,151 

52 

-931 

-42 

Trident  II  (D-5)  Missile  . 

1 

1,536 

149 

1,195 

116 

-341 

-33 

EA-6B  AircraR  Remanufactursnj; . 

1 

349 

47 

110 

15 

-239 

-32 

Peacekeeper  Rail-Garrison  Basing . 

1 

473 

277 

260 

151 

-218 

-126 

MK  50  Torpedo . 

1 

327 

32 

262 

25 

-65 

-6 

Kinetic  Energy  Anti-Satellite . 

1 

126 

69 

65 

36 

-61 

-34 

MK  48  Advanced  Capability  Torpedo . 

I 

347 

34 

295 

29 

-52 

-5 

Total,  major  defense  discretionary  reduc- 

tions  . . . 

7 

5,245 

702 

3,338 

423 

-1,907 

-279 

‘All  oullays  arc  first  year  autlaya  only. 


Department  of  Defense— Military 

Acquisition  programs.— Table  E-4  lists 
examples  of  acquisition  programs  for  which 
1992  funding  is  significantly  lower  than  pre¬ 
viously  planned.  These  reductions  reflect 
changes  in  requirements  including  those  asso¬ 
ciated  with  planned  force  structure  adjust¬ 
ments. 


I 
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DLC.  REFORMING  REGULATION  AND 
MANAGING  RISK-REDUCTION  SENSIBLY 


Protecting  and  enhancing  human  health  and 
welfare  has  always  been  an  essential  purpose 
of  Government  at  all  levels.  The  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  both  funds  programs  and  imposes 
regulations  to  reduce  risks  to  health  and  safe¬ 
ty.  Federal  involvement  in  these  areas  has  ex¬ 
panded  enormously  since  World  War  II.  There 
have  been  benefits,  but  also  costs. 

This  section  of  the  budget  describes: 

•  The  Administration’s  approach  to  regu¬ 
latory  reform. 

•  Problems  associated  with  managing  risk- 
reduction  sensibly. 

•  Concepts  for  managing,  and  budgeting  for, 
risk  reduction. 

•  A  1991  Risk  Management  Budgeting  Ini¬ 
tiative  to  affect  development  of  the  1993 
budget  and  the  regulatory  agenda 

THE  ADMINISTRATION’S  APPROACH 
TO  REGULATORY  REFORM 

The  Administration  is  committed  to  the  pru¬ 
dent  use  of  Federal  regulation  to  achieve  social 
benefits  where  these  are  not  provided  by  the 
marketplace.  This  commitment  is  based  on  the 
principles  of  Executive  Order  Nos.  12291  and 
12498  which  require  that  Federal  regulation 
be  based  on  adequate  information;  that  the 
benefits  of  Federal  regulations  exceed  their 
costs;  and  that  regulatory  agencies  develop  an 
annual  regulatory  plan  so  that  Congress  and 
the  public  may  know  what  regulations  are 
likely  in  the  coming  year. 

OMB’s  Office  of  Information  and  Regulatory 
Affairs  (OIRA),  working  with  the  President’s 
Council  on  Competitiveness,  reviewed  in  1990 
over  2,100  mles— to  ensure  that  necessary  and 
cost-effective  Federal  regulations  were  promul¬ 
gated  and  that  the'  principles  of  Executive 
Order  No.  12291  were  applied.  0MB  also  re¬ 
viewed  more  than  3,000  agency  information 
collection  requests— to  ensure  they  imposed 
minimal  burdens,  had  practical  utility,  and 


were  not  duplicative.  These  reriews  led  to  sig¬ 
nificant  improvements. 

The  Administration  has,  in  addition, 
reaffirmed  the  principle  of  Executive  Order  No. 
12612,  “Federalism,”  that  decisionmaking  be 
left  to  State  and  local  governments  wherever 
possible.  Many  policy  decisions  are  best  left 
to  those  levels  of  government  closest  to  the 
constituencies  the  decisions  will  affect. 

In  conducting  its  reviews,  OIRA  emphasized 
benefit  cost  analysis  and  the  use  of  perform¬ 
ance  standards  that  establish  regulatory  goals, 
letting  the  regulated  community  devise  the 
most  efficient  method  of  meeting  the  stand¬ 
ards.  Performance  standards  govern  outcomes 
and  results  rather  than  inputs  and  methods. 

Where  possible,  the  Administration  has  also 
encouraged  the  tailoring  of  regulatory  pro¬ 
grams  and  information  collections  to  reduce 
their  burdens  on  small  business.  Small  busi¬ 
ness  often  lacks  the  capacity  easily  to  absorb 
the  costs  related  to  regulatory  programs. 

PROBLEMS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  RISK 
MANAGEMENT 

There  is  risk  in  everything — in  nature,  in 
individual  behavior,  in  the  behavior  of  others. 
Table  C-1  shows  risks  related  to  certain  com¬ 
mon  events  and  activities. 

•  Out  of  every  one  million  people  in  the 
United  States  exposed  to  the  following 
risks,  196,000  die  from  all  forms  of  cancer, 
13,400  from  motor  vehicle  accidents,  7,700 
from  home  accidents,  960  from  fires,  and 
17  from  venomous  bites  and  stings. 

•  Heart  disease  claims  one  of  every  four 
Americans,  and  much  of  this  risk  could 
be  classified  as  both  behavioral  (smoking, 
diet)  and  natural  (genetic  predisposition, 
aging). 

•  Accidents  involving  motor  vehicles  claim 
one  life  in  every  75;  fatality  risk  is,  of 
course,  dramatically  influenced  by  individ- 

Pnrt  'rwo-367 
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j  Table  CJ-1.  SELECTED  RISKS  TO  LIFE 

Cause  of  Death 

Mortality 
Risk'  per 
million  per¬ 
sons  exposed 

Average  Risk 
per  e.Yposed  in¬ 
dividual 

Smoking  (1  paik/day)’* . . . 

252,000 

1  in  4.0 

Heart  Disease*  . . . . . 

230,000 

1  in  4.3 

Cancer  (all  causes)*  ’  . 

196,000 

1  in  5.1 

Motor  vehicle  accidents  . 

13,400 

lin75 

Passenger  cars  . . . . . . . 

7,350 

1  in  140 

Passenger  cars,  restraints  used . 

4,816 

1  in  210 

Passenger  cars,  re.straints  not  used . 

8,757 

1  in  110 

Home  accidents* . 

7,700 

1  in  130 

Homicide*  . . . 

7,000 

1  in  140 

White  females,  15-24  years* . . . 

400 

1  in  2,500 

White  males,  15-24  years* . . . . . . 

1,100 

1  in  910 

Black  females,  15-24  years* . 

1,700 

1  in  590 

Black  males,  1.5-24  years* . . . 

10,100 

1  in  100 

Drowning* . . . 

2,520 

1  in  400 

Cancer  from  exposure  to  medical  X-rays’ . 

1,400 

1  in  710 

Fires*  . . . . . 

960 

1  in  1,050 

Cancer  due  to  cosmic  radiation  from  living  at  5,280  feet  instead  of  sea 
level  ’ . 

560 

1  in  1,800 

Cancer  from  aflatoxin  in  4  tablespoons  of  peanut  butter  per  day*  ■' . . 

560 

1  in  1,800 

Electrocution* . 

371 

1  in  2,700 

Cancer  from  radon  in  drinking  water  at  1.5  picocurics  per  liter* . . 

259 

1  in  3,900 

Commercial  aircraft  accidents  (one  round  trip  per  year)® . 

51 

I  in  19,600 

Cancer  from  chloroform  in  drinking  water  at  EPA  limit  of  0.1  milligram 
per  liter* . 

42 

1  in  24,000 

Lightning*  . 

35 

1  in  28,500 

Bites  and  stings  by  venomous  animals  and  insects*  . . 

17 

1  in  58,800 

'  Based  on  a  70  year  average  lifetime. 

’Includes  cancer  and  heart  disease. 

’Based  on  JO  years  within  age  category. 

*  Richard  Wilson  and  Edmund  Crouch,  “Risk  As.scssment  and  Comparisons;  An  Introduction,” 

Science,  vol.  236 

(April  17,  1987),  pp.  267-270, 

’Don  Colburn,  “The  Risky  Lives  of  Young  Black  Men,”  Washington  Post  Health,  December  18/25,  1990,  p.  7. 

’Richard  Wilson  and  Edmund  Crouch,  Risk-Benefit  Analysis,  (Cambridge:  Ballinger,  1982),  Table  7-2. 

'Ibid.,  Table  7-5. 

’Estimated  from  Vital  Statistics  of  the  United  States. 

’Derived  from  Department  of  Transportation,  National  Transportation  Statistics,  1989 

Derived  by  DOT  from  Fatal  Accident  Reporting  System  (PARS). 

ual  behavior— miles  driven,  driver  care.  Risks  also  vary  by  an  individual’s  age  and 
use  of  alcohol,  use  of  seat  belts  and  vehicle  the  duration  of  individual  exposure.  Whereas 
weight.  cancer  and  heart  disease  are  highly  correlated 

^  ^  ,  .  . ,  ,  ,  with  old  age,  accidents  are  the  leading  cause 

•  The  risk  of  death  from  homicide  (about  jggjh  up  to  the  age  of  44.  Risky  activities 
1  in  140)  is  distributed  unevenly  across  (g  g  ^  automobile  travel)  may  result  in  imme- 

the  population  for  the  15-24  age  group,  diate  death  or  serious  iiyury,  while  other  be- 

for  example,  about  1  in  2,500  for  white  havioral  choices  (e.g.,  smoking)  involve  long- 

females,  but  almost  1  in  100  for  black  term  exposures  that  may  lead  to  chronic  ill- 
males  (25  times  greater).  ness  or  death  later  in  life. 
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Cost  Effectiveness  of  Federal  Intervention 

Table  C-2  shows  the  risks  and  costs  associ¬ 
ated  with  selected  Federal  regulations.’  As  can 
be  seen,  the  cost-effectiveness  (in  constant 
1990  dollars)  of  regulatory  actions  varies  over 
more  than  eight  orders  of  magnitude — from 
about  $100,000  per  premature  death  prevented 
(for  certain  automotive  safety  features)  to  more 
than  $5  trillion  per  premature  death  prevented 
(for  regulating  wood  presemng  chemicals  as 
haKardous  wastes),  “niis  range  shows  clearly 
that  society’s  resources  for  reducing  risk  are 
being  poorly  allocated.  On  average,  spending 
$2  million  dollars  on  highway  safety  saves  at 
least  one  life  in  just  a  few  years.  However, 
the  same  amount  spent  regulating  cancer  risks 
posed  by  wood  preser/ing  chemicals  prevents 
one  cancer  case  every  2.9  million  years. 

Table  C-2  also  shows  that: 

•  Department  of  Transportation  agencies 
{i.e,,  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 

'All  co!it-eflectivenc8s  ratios  pioWdcd  arc  :n  constant  1990  dol- 
lors.  These  estimates  can  be  compared  to  what  can  be  disccnied 
from  individual  behavior.  A  recent  survey  of  this  literature  found 
estimates  ranging  from  $1.6  million  to  $8.S  million.  The  authors 
placed  more  confidence  in  the  estimates  at  the  lower  end  of  this 
range.  Set  Ann  Fisher,  Lauraine  G.  Chestnut,  and  Daniel  M. 
Violette,  The  Vnluc  of  Reducing  Risks  of  Death:  A  Note  on  the 
New  Evidence,”  Jaurna!  of  Policy  Analysis  and  Management,  vol. 
8.  no  1  (1989),  pp,  88-100. 


and  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration)  apply  relatively  consistent 
standards  to  determine  whether  benefits 
warrant  costs.  Most  significant  OSHA 
safety  standards  are  similarly  cost  effec¬ 
tive.  But  EPA  regulations  and  OSHA 
health  standards  often  entail  very  large 
costs  for  every  premature  death  prevented. 

•  Programs  intended  to  prevent  deaths 
caused  by  injury  are  generally  more  cost- 
effective  than  programs  aimed  at  reducing 
tlie  mortality  risk  of  environmental  and 
occupational  cancer.  The  cost  of  regula¬ 
tions  aimed  at  reducing  transportation  in¬ 
jury  risks  have  consistently  remained 
under  $2  million  per  death  averted.  How¬ 
ever,  many  regulations  targeted  at  occupa¬ 
tional,  environmental  and  dictaiy  cancer 
risks  have  been  extraordinarily  costly. 

•  Many  cancer  risks  from  enrironmental  ex¬ 
posures  (excluding  smoking  and  diet)  are 
very  small  relative  to  other  threats  to 
human  health.  Nevertheless,  about  half  of 
the  significant  regulations  listed  in  Table 
C-2  (and  a  much  larger  percentage  of  the 
most  expensive  Federal  regulatory  actions) 
are  aimed  at  reducing  these  same  small 
cancer  risks. 
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Table  C~2.  RISKS  AND  COST-EFFECTIVENESS  OF  SELECTED  REGULATIONS 


Regulation ' 

Year 

Issued 

Agency 

Baseline 
Mortatity  Risk 
per  Million 
Exposed 

Cost  per 
Premature 
Death  Averted 
i$.Minions  19901 

Unvented  Space  Heater  Ban . 

1980 

S 

CPSC 

1,890 

O.l 

Aircraft  Cabin  Fire  Protection  Standard - 

1985 

S 

FAA 

5 

0.1 

Auto  Passive  RestrainUSeat  Belt  Standards . 

1984 

S 

NHTSA 

6,370 

0.1 

Steering  Column  Protection  Standard’ . 

1967 

S 

NHTSA 

385 

0.1 

Underground  Construction  Standards’ . 

1989 

S 

OSHA-S 

38.700 

0.1 

Trihalomethane  Drinking  Water  Standards  _ _ 

1979 

H 

EPA 

420 

0.2 

Aircraft  Scat  Cushion  Flammability  Standard . 

1984 

S 

FAA 

11 

0.4 

Alcohol  and  Drug  Control  Standards’ . 

1985 

H 

FRA 

81 

0.4 

Auto  Fuel-System  Integrity  Standard . 

1975 

S 

NHTSA 

343 

0.4 

Standards  for  Servicing  Auto  Wlieel  Rims’ . 

1984 

S 

OSHA-S 

630 

0.4 

Aircraft  Floor  Emergency  Lighting  Standard . 

1984 

S 

FAA 

2 

0.6 

Concrete  &  Mattonry  Construction  Standards’ . 

1988 

S 

OSHA-S 

630 

0.6 

Crane  Suspended  Personnel  Platform  Standard" . 

1988 

3 

OSHA-S 

31,000 

0.7 

Passive  Restraints  for  Trucks  &  Buses  (Proposed) . 

1989 

s 

NHTSA 

6,370 

0.7 

Side-Impact  Standards  for  Autos  (Dynamic)  . 

1990 

s 

NHTSA 

NA 

0.8 

Children’s  Sleepwear  Flammability  Ban'* . 

1973 

s 

CPSC 

29 

0.8 

Auto  Side  Door  Support  Standards  . 

1970 

s 

NHTSA 

2,520 

0.8 

Low-Altitude  Windshear  Equipment  &  Training  Standards  . 

1988 

s 

FAA 

NA 

1.3 

Electrical  Equipment  Standards  (Metal  Mines) . . . 

1970 

s 

MSHA 

NA 

1.4 

Trenching  and  Excavation  Standards’  . 

1989 

s 

OSHA-S 

14,310 

1.5 

Traffic  Alert  and  Collision  Avoidance  (TCAS)  Systems . 

1988 

s 

FAA 

NA 

1.5 

Hazard  Communication  Standard’  . . 

1983 

s 

OSHA-S 

1,800 

1.6 

Side-Impact  Stds  for  Trucks,  Buses  and  MPVs  (Proposed)  ... 

1989 

s 

NHTSA 

NA 

2.2 

Grain  Dust  Explosion  Prevention  Standards’ . 

1987 

s 

OSHA-S 

9,450 

2.8 

Rear  Lap/Shoulder  Belts  for  Autos . 

1989 

s 

NHTSA 

NA 

3.2 

Standards  for  Radionuclides  in  Uranium  Mines’ . 

1984 

H 

EPA 

6,300 

3.4 

Benzene  NESHAP  (Original:  Fugitive  Emissions) . 

1984 

H 

EPA 

1,470 

3.4 

Eth.vlene  Dibromide  Drinking  Water  Standard . 

1991 

H 

EPA 

NA 

5.7 

Benzene  NESHAP  iRevised:  Coke  By-Products)’ . 

1988 

H 

EPA 

NA 

6.1 

Asbestos  Occupational  Exposure  Limit’ . 

1972 

H 

OSHA-II 

3,015 

8.3 

Benzene  Occupational  Exposure  Limit’ . 

1987 

H 

OSHA-H 

39,600 

8.9 

Electrical  Equipment  Standards  (Coal  Mines)’  . 

1970 

s 

MSHA 

NA 

9.2 

Arsenic  Emission  Standards  for  Glass  Plants  . 

1986 

H 

EPA 

2,660 

13.5 

Ethylene  Oxide  Occupational  Exposure  Limit  ‘ . 

1984 

H 

OSHA-H 

1,980 

20.5 

Arsenic/Copper  NESHAP . 

1986 

H 

EPA 

63,000 

23.0 

Haz  Waste  Listing  for  Petroleum  Refining  Sludge  . 

1990 

H 

EPA 

210 

27.6 

Cover/Movo  Uranium  Mil!  Tailings  (Inactive  Sitesl . 

1983 

H 

EPA 

30,100 

31.7 

Benzene  NESHAP  (Revised:  Transfer  Operations) . 

1990 

H 

EPA 

NA 

32.9 

Cover/Move  Uranium  Mill  Tailings  (Active  Sites) . 

1983 

H 

EPA 

30,100 

45.0 

Acrylonitrile  Occupational  Exposure  Limit’ . 

1978 

H 

OSHA-H 

42,300 

51.5 

Coke  Ovens  Occupational  Exposure  Limit’  . 

1976 

H 

OSHA-H 

7,200 

63.5 

Lockout/Tagout  ■' . 

1989 

s 

OSHA-S 

•1 

70.9 

Asbestos  Occupational  Exposure  Limit  ’ . 

1986 

H 

OSHA-H 

3,015 

74.0 

Arsenic  Occupational  Exposure  Limit  ’  . 

1978 

H 

OSHA-H 

14,800 

106.9 

Asbestos  Ban  . 

1989 

11 

EPA 

NA 

110.7 

Diethylstiibcstrol  (DES)  Cattlefeed  Ban  . 

1979 

H 

FDA 

22 

124.8 

Benzene  NESHAP  (Revised:  Waste  Operations) . 

1990 

H 

EPA 

NA 

168.2 

1,2-Dichloropropane  Drinking  Water  Standard . 

1991 

H 

EPA 

NA 

653.0 

Haz  Waste  Land  Disposal  Dan  (1st  3rd) . 

1988 

H 

EPA 

2 

4,190.4 

Municipal  Solid  Waste  Landfill  Standards  (Proposed*  . 

1988 

H 

EPA 

<1 

19,107.0 

Formaldehyde  Occupational  Exposure  Limit’ . 

1987 

H 

OSHA-H 

31 

86,201.8 

Atrazine/AInchlor  Drinking  Water  Standard . 

1991 

H 

EPA 

NA 

92,069,7 

Haz  Waste  Listing  for  Wood  Preserving  Chemicals  . . 

1990 

11 

EPA 

<1 

5,700,000.0 

'70-year  lil'clime  exposure  assumed  unless  otherwise  specified. 

'50-ycar  hfctime  exposure. 

M.'i-yenr  lifetime  expo.sure 
*  12-year  exposure  penod 
NA»Not  available 

Agency  Abreiiationi  —CPSC  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission,  MSIIA  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Administration;  EPA- 
Environmental  Protection  ARcncy,  NHTSA  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration.  Fi\A  Federal  A  iation  Administration,  FRi\- 
Federal  Railroad  Administration.  FDA  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  OSHA-IP  Occupational  Safety  and  H<  'It  Administration,  Health 
Standards.  OSHA-S-  Uccupalional  Safety  and  Health  Administration,  Safely  Standards 
Source  John  F  Morroll,  III  '.A  Review  of  the  Record,’’  Regulation.  Vol  10,  No  2  i  PJStJl,  p  .30  Updated  by  the  Author,  el.  al. 
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The  Context  of  Risk  Management 

Progress  has  been  made  in  reducing  health 
and  safety  risks.  Life  e.vpectancy  has  increased 
from  approximately  45  years  at  the  turn  of 
the  centuiy  to  the  present  71  years  for  men 
and  78  years  for  women.  Government  helped 
with  this,  through  immunization  and  public 
health  programs.  But  longer  lives  have  also 
resulted  in  more  instances  of  chronic  disease, 
such  as  cancer  and  heart  disease,  which  now 
account  for  almost  80  percent  of  deaths. 

Significant  percentages  of  cancer  and  heart 
disease  are  attributable  to  such  self-induced 
risks  as  smoking,  alcohol  abuse  and  poor  diet, 
in  fact,  smoking  is  responsible  for  one  in  every 
six  deaths  in  America — 390,000  deaths  per 
year  (87  percent  of  lung  cancer  deaths,  30  per¬ 
cent  of  all  cancer  deaths  and  21  percent  of 
heart  disease  deaths).  Alcohol  abuse  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  half  of  the  47,000  highway  deaths 
in  1988  and  40  percent  of  drownings.  It  is 
a  major  cause  of  cirrhosis,  the  ninth  leading 
cause  of  death  in  the  United  States;  it  has 
also  been  linked  to  violence,  homicide  and  sui¬ 
cide. 

Indeed,  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  Sullivan  has  pointed  out  that  control 
of  fewer  than  ten  risk  factors  could  prevent 
between  40  and  70  percent  of  all  premature 
deaths,  a  third  of  all  cases  of  acute  disability 
and  two-thirds  of  all  cases  of  chronic  disability. 
Most  of  these  risk  factors  are  within  the  on- 
trol  of  the  average  citizen — stop  smoking,  wear 
seat  belts,  increase  exercise,  improve  eating 
habits,  end  drug  or  alcohol  abuse,  seek  early 
prenatal  care  and  necessary  medical  examina¬ 
tions  and  immunizations. 

The  individual’s  perception  of  risk  to  health 
and  safety  depends  on  a  variety  of  factors  in¬ 
cluding  the  individual’s  confidence  in  private 
and  public  institutions.  Those  with  confidence 
in  America’s  institutions  tend  to  rely  on  those 
institutions  to  implement  general  injunctions 
to  reduce  risks.  Those  who  lack  such  con¬ 
fidence  tend  to  want  Government  to  regulate 
potential  risks,  assuming  “worst  case”  sce¬ 
narios  for  both  risk  and  institutional  behavior. 
The  problem  of  perception  is  further  com¬ 
plicated  by  what  is  often  a  lack  of  agreement 
among  scientists  and  “experts.” 


Federal  Budgetary  Programs 

The  Federal  Government  now  funds  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  programs  to  reduce  risks  to  health  and 
safety.  While  many  of  these  programs  produce 
important  benefits — Corps  of  Engineers  flood 
control  programs  and  Department  of  Transpor¬ 
tation  air  safety  programs— they  are  also  cost¬ 
ly.  The’  budget  requests  $18.4  billion  m  1892 
for  major  health  and  safety  risk-reduction  pro¬ 
grams,  $91.4  billion  over  the  5-year  period 
1992-96  (see  Table  C-3). 

Federal  Regulatory  Programs 

Federal  health  and  safety  regulation  has 
similarly  resulted  in  significant  benefits.  Fed¬ 
eral  control  of  emissions  to  air  and  water  and 
of  the  safe  disposal  of  wastes  can  >ield  sub¬ 
stantial  environmental  and  health  benefits. 
EPA’s  cost-effective  rule  phasing  down  the  use 
of  lead  in  gasoline  has  resulted  in  a  marked 
decline  in  the  ambient  air  levels  of  lead  in 
U.3.  cities.  Similarly,  Federal  regulation  of 
auto  safety  over  the  last  20  years  has  yielded 
important  reductions  in  the  annual  toll  of 
deaths  and  injuries  on  the  Nation’s  highways. 

ITie  costs  of  regulation  are,  however,  enor¬ 
mous-estimated  as  high  as  $185  billion  annu¬ 
ally  in  direct  costs  on  the  private  sector  and 
State  and  local  governments— nearly  $1700  for 
every  taxpayer.  Federal  regulation  is  also  in¬ 
trusive.  The  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  con¬ 
tains  well  over  100,000  pages.  In  1990,  over 
1200  new  rules  were  added,  and  1990  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act,  alone,  will  require 
scores  of  new  rules  over  the  next  several  years. 

REDUCING  THE  MOST  RISK  FOR  THE 
BUCK 

The  standards  for  determining  Government 
spending  and  regulatory  program  priorities  are 
haphazard,  leading  to  great  disparities  in  ben¬ 
efits  in  relation  to  costs.  To  remedy  this  prob¬ 
lem,  the  Administration  is  advancing  a  new 
initiative:  Risk  Management  Budgeting — care¬ 
ful  risk  assessment  and  analysis  of  pro¬ 
grammatic  alternatives.  Risk  Management 
Budgeting  should  enable  decision  makers  to 
reallocate  scarce  resources  to  produce  both 
lower  risks  and  lower  costs. 
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Table  C-3.  EXAMPLES  OF  FEDERAL  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  PROGRAMS' 

(Budget  authority;  in  millions  of  dollars) 

1992 

1992-96 

Department  of  Agriculture: 

Rural  Water  and  Disposal  Grants . 

225 

1,125 

Food  Safety  Inspection  Service . . . 

425 

2,124 

Forest  Service  Firefighting . 

302 

1,511 

Environmental  Protection  Agency; 

Supeifund . 

1,750 

8,750 

Sev  age  Grants . 

1,900 

3,700 

Ak  . . . 

505 

3,523 

V/ater . 

413 

2,067 

’.-lazardous  Waste . . . 

334 

1,672 

Pesticides'" . 

140 

664 

D  epartment  of  Energy: 

Environmental  Restoration 

Civilian . 

523 

2,708 

Defense . . . 

3,705 

22,619 

Uranium  Enrichment  Cleanup . 

124 

799 

Department  of  Commerce: 

National  Weather  Service . 

499 

2,033 

Corps  of  Engineers: 

Flood  Control  . . . 

1,000 

5,200 

Department  of  Labor: 

OSHA . 

302 

1,511 

Mine  Safety . 

186 

931 

Department  of  Transportation: 

Highway  Safety . 

437 

1,886 

Aviation  Safety  . 

598 

2,448 

Rail,  Boating,  Other  Safety  . 

771 

3,155 

Department  of  Defense; 

Environmental  Restoration  (Non-nuclear)  . 

1,253 

7,354 

Department  of  Health  and  Human  Service.*:: 

Food  and  Drug  Administration^  . 

770 

3,902 

Medicare  and  Medicaid  Survey  and  Certification . 

881 

4,692 

Centers  for  Disease  Control . . . 

1,397 

6,985 

Total  . 

18,440 

91,359 

‘Selected  program.s  $100  million  or  more  annual  budget  authority. 

‘Obligations  (includes  user  fees). 

Risk  Management  Budgeting 

Risk. — Risk  is  the  individual  likelihood  (e  j*., 
one  accident  in  over  nine  million  airline 
flights)  of  harm  (e.g.,  airplane  crash)  from 
some  level  of  exposure  (e.g.,  110  million  airline 
flights  197.5-85)  to  a  hazard  (e.g.,  windshear 
at  airports).  Risk  and  exposure  are  combined 
to  determine  how  much  harm  (e.g.,  12  crashes 
and  400  lives  lost)  is  caused  The  term  “risk” 
IS  also  u-»^d  to  represent  the  sum  of  all  indi\'id- 


ual  risks,  particularly  when  developing  popu¬ 
lation  estimates. 

Risk-reduction  Analysis. — Risk  Manage¬ 
ment  Budgeting  requires  the  establishment  of 
common  units  of  measurement  that  enable  risk 
reduction  benefits  and  costs  to  be  compared 
across  a  range  of  options  and  incremental 
funding  levels  within  a  program.  This  will 
allow  the  allocation  of  resources  to  achieve  the 
greatest  net  benefits.  Initially,  Risk  Manage- 
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ment  Budgeting  will  be  applied  to  resource  al¬ 
location  within  indhidual  programs.  In  sub¬ 
sequent  years,  as  many  programs  employ  the 
technique,  it  will  be  possible  to  allocate  re¬ 
sources  across  programs.  Thus,  benefit  esti¬ 
mation  requires  the  establishment  of  uniform 
government-wide  standards  for  performing 
risk  assessments. 

Cost  estimates  should  include  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  cost  of  the  resources  required  by  a  given 
program  (or  program  alternative)  including 
both  private  and  Federal  budget  costs.  The  op¬ 
portunity  cost  of  an  alternative  is  the  value 
of  the  benefits  foregone  due  to  the  selection 
of  that  alternative. 

Some  programs  address  activities  and  events 
that  may  lead  to  immediate  death  (e.g.,  auto¬ 
mobile  safety),  while  others  seek  to  reduce 
chronic  or  latent  illness  (e.g.,  reduced  air  pollu¬ 
tion  or  the  fostering  of  low-fat  diets).  The 
measure  used  in  Table  C-2  is  cost  per  pre¬ 
mature  death  avoided  (adjusted  for  some  of 
these  differences,  but  not  all). 

Some  suggest  analysis  should  use  “life- 
years”  instead  of  “lives,”  since  the  public  gen¬ 
erally  places  a  higher  value  on  reducing  risks 
faced  by  children  than  on  increasing  longevity 
per  se.  Others  suggest  it  should  also  take  into 
account  ancillaiy  benefits  (for  example,  the 
commercial  and  private  benefits  of  an  im¬ 
proved  highway  system,  in  addition  to  reduced 
highway  fatalities  brought  about  by  the  sys¬ 
tem). 

Good  analysis  must  also  avoid  upper-bound 
estimates  or  “worst-case”  scenarios;  these  mis¬ 
lead  policy  makers  and  the  public  and  exagger¬ 
ate  the  amount  of  risk  reduction  that  can  be 
achieved;  they  also  create  a  systemic  bias  in 
fa",  or  of  programs  and  policies  that  would 
eliminate  exaggerated  risk,  while  neglecting 
high  risks  elsewhere. 

For  example,  the  first  five  regulatory  actions 
listed  in  Table  C-2  have  identical  cost-efiec- 
tiveness  ratios  of  $100,000  per  premature 
death  avoided.  However,  the  baseline  mortality 
risk  vanes  from  five  premature  deaths  per  mil¬ 
lion  persons  exposed  to  almost  40,000— a  fac¬ 
tor  of  more  than  7,000.  Focusing  exclusively 
on  risk  would  have  led  decision  makers  to  ig¬ 
nore  the  relatively  low  hazards  from  aircraft 
cabin  fires,  even  though  they  were  relatively 


inexpensive  to  remedy.  Similarly,  many  of  the 
regulations  in  Table  C-2  have  relatively  large 
baseline  risks  that  are  very  expensive  to  rem- 
edy—hence,  their  cost-effectiveness  ratios  are 
quite  unfavoiaile. 

If  individual  or  population  risk  alone  is  used 
in  setting  program  priorities,  there  is  no  guar¬ 
antee  that  the  programs  selected  are  reducing 
risk  sensibly.  Large  individual  or  population 
risks,  that  are  very  expensive  to  reduce,  may 
not  be  cost-effective.  Only  by  considering  both 
the  benefits  and  the  costs  of  risk  reduction 
can  sensible  decisions  be  made. 

1991  RISK  MANAGEMENT  BUDGETING 
INITIATIVE 

The  11  pilot  programs  selected  for  Risk  Man¬ 
agement  Budgeting  in  1991  span  the  interests 
of  Government — from  nuclear  waste  cleanups 
at  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Energy  to  regulation  of  clinical  lab- 
ora -ories  by  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Hu,...  .  Services.  Each  progi'am  was  evaluated 
for  Risk  Management  Budgeting  potential,  as 
well  as  agency  interest  in  applying  Risk  Man¬ 
agement  Budgeting  to  a  particular  program. 

These  pilot  programs  have  been  chosen  be¬ 
cause  they: 

•  are  aimed  at  mitigating  health  and  safety 
risks; 

•  have  substantial  resource  requirements 
over  the  next  five  years; 

•  are  amenable  to  risk  budgeting  analysis 
in  program  priority  settings;  and 

•  are  minimally  quantifiable. 

Budgetary  Programs 

There  follow  descriptions  of  four  budgetary 
programs  which  will  be  subjected  to  Risk  Man¬ 
agement  Budgeting  in  developing  the  1993 
budget.  Agencies  will,  in  consultation  with 
0MB,  complete  the  assessments  during  1991. 

Department  of  Energy  (DOE).— Environ- 
mental  Restoration  and  Waste  Management  is 
one  of  the  fastest  growing  programs  in  DOE 
($4.2  billion  requested  in  the  Budget  for  1992). 
DOE  has  nearly  100  sites  located  in  31  States 
and  territories  containing  various  waste  types 
(including  radioactive,  hazardous  mixed,  and 
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sanitai'y  wastes).  Some  of  these  date  from 
World  War  II.  DOE  is  developing  a  methodol¬ 
ogy  for  better  setting  cleanup  priorities  in. 
order  to  maximize  risk  reduction  across  its 
many  sites  and,  by  1993,  will  be  ready  to  use 
this  methodologj'  more  effectively  in  formulat¬ 
ing  future  budget  requests. 

Department  Defense  (DQD). — ^The  DOD 
Environmental  Restoration  Program  is  cur¬ 
rently  addressing  the  cleanup  requirements  of 
over  17,000  sites,  with  $1.3  billion  requested 
in  the  budget  in  1992.  DOD  is  testing,  a  “De¬ 
fense  Priority  Model”  designed  to  use  site-spe¬ 
cific  environmental  data  and  other  factors  (in¬ 
cluding  the  pro.ximity  of  hazardous  wastes  to 
human  populations)  to  develop  preliminary 
rankings  of  risk.  The  purpose  is  to  assist  deci¬ 
sion  makers  in  determining  funding  priorities 
for  remedial  actions  among  DOD  sites  requir¬ 
ing  clean-up.  The  DOD  model  was  developed 
in  consultation  with  EPA  and  the  States,  and 
is  being  evaluated  for  technical  validity  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

DefenselEnergy.—WnXe  the  safety  record  of 
the  U.S.  nutJear  weapons  stockpile  has  been 
impressive  to  date,  the  recent  report  of  the 
“Drell  Panel”  raised  health  and  safety  concerns 
about  cuiTent  and  future  nuclear  warheads 
and  missile  systems,  primarily  with  respect  to 
the  risk  of  accidentally  dispersing  plutonium 
into  the  environment.  DC)D  has  budgeted 
funds  to  address  some  of  these  concerns,  and, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Department  of  Energy, 
is  studying  whether  additional  steps  should  be 
taken.  Existing  analyses  seem  to  focus  pri¬ 
marily  on  the  tradeoffs  between  the  safety  and 
military  capabilities  of  weapons  systems,  rath¬ 
er  than  on  the  tradeoffs  between  safety  and 
costs.  Risk  Management  Budgeting  would  be 
used  as  a  means  of  determining  whether  to 
augment  the  existing  nuclear  weapons  safety 
program,  and,  if  so,  which  risks  to  address 
first.  It  would  provide  a  focused  assessment 
of  the  actual  gains  in  safety  that  can  be  made, 
and  at  what  cost.  Also,  to  the  extent  that  more 
data  on  nuclear  safety  is  required  to  provide 
an  adequate  benefit-cost  analysis.  Risk  Man¬ 
agement  Budgeting  would  clarify  which  experi¬ 
ments  are  the  most  cost-effective  to  conduct. 

Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv¬ 
ices  (HHS)  Immunizations, — Although  over 
95  percent  of  al!  children  entering  school  have 


received  their  immunizations,  low  immuniza¬ 
tion  levels  among  low-income  urban  infants 
and  toddlers  have  been  a  factor  in  the  rising 
number  of  measles  cates  (33  percent  more  in 
1990  than  in  1989).  The  budget  includes  an 
infant  immunization  initiative  intended  to 
evaluate  the  potential  effectiveness  of  linking 
continued  participation  in  low-incomo  assist¬ 
ance  programs  (Women,  Infants,  and  Children, 
Medicaid,  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children)  with  documented  immunization  of 
young  children.  Risk  Management  Budgeting 
can  be  an  effective  tool  in  reducing  both  health 
risks  and  future  budget  exposure. 

Regulatory  Programs 

0MB  will  in  1991  undertake  Risk  Manage¬ 
ment  Budgeting  with  respect  to  the  following 
seven  regulatory  programs. 

Food  Safety.— The  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  (USDA)  is  responsible  for  the  safety 
of  meat  and  poultry,  and  operates  a  universal 
inspection  system  intended  to  achieve  such 
safety.  The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
(FDA)  regulates  foods  not  regulated  by  USDA 
based  on  a  number  of  concerns,  including  pes¬ 
ticide  residue  tolerances  set  by  the  Environ¬ 
mental  Protection  Agency  (EPA). 

Two  of  these  agencies  are  currently  address¬ 
ing  certain  of  these  risks  though  new  regu¬ 
latory  initiatives— USDA  regarding  meat  and 
poultry  inspection,  and  EPA  regarding  pes¬ 
ticide  regulation.  Risk  Management  Budgeting 
will  estimate  food  risks  and  the  costs  of  the 
risk  reduction  so  as  to  provide  a  useful  bench¬ 
mark  for  evaluating  these  initiatives  and  en¬ 
sure  that  Federal  expenditures  obtain  the 
highest  possible  return  on  investment. 

Seafood  Safety. — Industry,  consumer 
groups,  and  several  Congressional  committees 
have  all  called  for  legislation  to  expand  the 
existing  mandatory  seafood  inspection  program 
operated  jointly  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin¬ 
istration  (FDA/  and  the  Commerce  Depart¬ 
ment’s  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad¬ 
ministration  (NOAA).  The  National  Academy 
of  Sciences’  (NAS)  Institute  of  Medicine  re¬ 
leased  in  January  1991  the  first  com¬ 
prehensive  evaluation  of  the  health  effects  of 
fishery  products  available  to  the  consumer. 
The  NAS  concluded  that  (1)  most  health  risks 
a.ssociated  with  seafood  originate  in  the  envi- 
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ronsnent  and  should  be  dealt  with  by  control 
of  harvest  or  at  the  point  of  capture  and  (2) 
that,  although  inspection  at  the  processing 
level  is  important  to  maintain  safety  of  sea¬ 
food.  there  is  little  evidence  that  increased  in¬ 
spection  activities  at  this  level  would  effec¬ 
tively  reduce  the  incidence  of  foodbome  dis¬ 
ease.* 

A  joint  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
(FDAyCenter  for  Disease  Control  (CDC)  risk 
assessment  shows  that  the  risk  of  acute 
foodbome  disease  from  eating  fish  (excluding 
raw  shellfish)  is  1  in  2  million;  from  chicken, 
1  in  25,000;  and  from  raw  shellfish  alone,  1 
in  1,400.*  FDA’s  risk  assessment  thus  supports 
the  first  conclusion  of  the  NAS  report;  the 
health  problem  associated  with  seafood  lies 
primarily  with  raw  shellfish,  and  regulators 
should  tiy  to  solve  that  problem  in  the  water- 
before  shellfish  are  harvested. 

To  address  the  shellfish  risk,  the  budget  in¬ 
creases  spending  for  Federal  seafood  regula¬ 
tion  by  $23  million  and  proposes  new  Federal 
authorities  that  will  help  FDA,  NOAA  and 
State  regulators  prevent  shellfish  from  con¬ 
taminated  waters  from  reaching  the  market¬ 
place.  Of  the  $23  m-illion,  $9  million  will  be 
recovered  through  user  fees  charged  to  seafood 
processors  to  cover  the  costs  of  incremental 
increases  in  inspections  (in  accordance  with 
Administration  policy  to  charge  fees  for  Fed¬ 
eral  services  that  provide  a  private  benefit  to 
industry  over  and  above  any  benefit  to  public 
health  or  safety).  The  budget  also  includes  an 
additional  $7.5  million  m  FDA  (a  22  percent 
increase  over  1991)  and  $6.o  million  in  NOAA 
(a  37  percent  increase  over  1991)  to  support 
FDA  and  NOAA  research,  consumer  education 
efforts,  and  cooperation  with  States  to  improve 
seafood  safety  overall. 

Seafood  regulation  should  be  based  on 
science  and  epidemiology.  It  thus  olTers  an  im¬ 
portant  opportunity  to  test  Risk  Management 
Budgeting.  Risk  Management  Budgeting 
should  rssi.st  FDA,  NOAA  and  the  States  in 
designing  a  regulatory  and  inspection  sy.stem 

(■(■mmilu-f  on  Evalujlion  ul  t)ie  Safolj  of  Ki'hiT>  PriKluclK. 
Seaf’M’d  Salil't,  National  Acadcni)  of  Scioncc',.  National  Acodomy 
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that  maximizes  risk  reduction  at  minimum 
cost. 

Occupational  Exposure  to  Cadmium. — 
Cadmium  is  a  heavy  metal  which  appears  in 
different  forms  in  the  workplace,  some  more 
toxm  than  others.  Studies  show  a  correlation 
between  adverse  health  effects  and  high-level 
exposure,  but  these  associctions  are  much 
more  uncertain  at  exposure  levels  commonly 
found  in  the  workplace.  Compounding  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  low-dose  risk  estimates  is  the  fact 
that  epidemiological  studies  show  a  synergistic 
(but  unquantified)  effect  between  cadmium  ex¬ 
posure  and  smoking. 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Admin¬ 
istration  (OSHA)  issued  a  proposed  rule  in 
February  1990  which  would  reduce  the  permis¬ 
sible  exposure  limit  (PEL)  to  cadmiu.m  from 
the  present  100  or  200  micrograms  per  cubic 
meter  of  air  (pg/m*),  depending  on  its  form, 
to  1  or  5  (pg/m*).  (Major  industrial  nations 
generally  limit  cadmium  exposure  to  50  (pg/ 
m*);  none  has  set  a  limit  below  20  (pg'm*).) 
According  to  the  latest  Regulatory  Agenda, 
OSHA  plans  to  issue  a  final  rule  on  cadmium 
exposure  by  September  1991. 

OSHA  has  estimated  that  achieving  the  1 
(pg/m*)  PEL  would  prevent  14  excess  cancer 
deaths  and  13-189  kidney  dysfunction  cases 
a  year  at  a  cost  of  about  $160  million  per 
year;  and  compliance  with  the  5  (pg/m*)  PEL 
would  prevent  four  excess  cancer  deaths  and 
11-41  excess  kidney  dysfunction  cases  per  year 
at  a  cost  of  $57  million  per  year.  Since  esti¬ 
mates  of  both  health  eifects  may  be  exagger¬ 
ated  (particularly  in  light  of  observed  syner¬ 
gism  between  smoking  and  cadmium  inhala¬ 
tion),  the  Risk  Management  Budgeting  effort 
will  carefully  review  OSHA’s  risk  assessment. 

1988  Clinical  Laboratory  Improvement 
Amendments  (CLIA  88)  Implementing 
Rules, — The  Health  Care  Financing  Adminis¬ 
tration  (HCFA)  is  responsible  for  surveying 
and  certifying  all  Medicar '  participating  clini¬ 
cal  laboratories  (hospital-based  and  independ¬ 
ent)  and  interstate  commerce  laboratories,  but 
not  physician  office  laboratories.  CLIA  88  was 
enacted  to  enhance  the  quality  of  laboratory 
services  by  extending  Federal  oversight  to 
Medicare  physician  office  laboratories  (POLs) 
and  establi.shing  new  quality  assurance  stand¬ 
ards  for  cytology.  CLIA  88  requires  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Health  and  Human  Services  (HHS) 
to  promulgate  rules  outlining  these  standards 
for  July  1991  implementation. 

In  May  1990,  HHS  published  a  proposed 
rule  describing  the  standards.  Most  of  the 
60,000  comments  received  by  the  close  of  the 
comment  period  in  September  1990  expressed 
concern  regarding  the  effects  of  the  rule  on 
health  care  cost  containment,  access,  and  qual¬ 
ity.  While  HCFA  failed  to  provide  a  regulatory 
impact  analysis,  comments  indicated  that  the 
rule  v/ould  cost  the  private  sector  billions  of 
dollars  and  have  uncertain  benefits.  HCFA  es¬ 
timates  user  fees  covering  enforcement  alone 
would  cost  $540  million.  The  Risk  Manage¬ 
ment  Budgeting  effort  \vill  assist  HHS  and 
HCFA  to  access  risks  associated  with  physi¬ 
cian  office  laboratories  and  de.sign  cost  effec¬ 
tive  standards  for  them. 

Corrective  Action  for  Certain  Hazardous 
"Wa^te  Treatment^  Storage  and  Disposal 
Facilities. — Current  regulations  promulgated 
under  the  Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery 
Act  (RCRA)  give  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA)  authority  to  require  “corrective 
action”  only  at  Regulated  Units  (RUs)  that 
have  received  hazardous  waste  since  July 
1982.  Solid  Waste  Management  Units 
(SW'MUs)  that  have  not  received  wastes  since 
that  date  are  not  subject  to  these  require¬ 
ments.  However,  legislation  enacted  in  1984 
directs  EPA  to  develop  a  program  to  deal  with 
these  units  as  appropriate.  In  July  1990,  EPA 
published  a  proposed  rule  that  would  require 
“corrective  actions”  at  virtually  any  facility 
with  a  SWMU  that  has  releases  to  the  envi¬ 
ronment. 

EPA  has  estimated  that  this  rule  would  im¬ 
pose  net  present  value  social  costs  of  $10-60 
billion  (other  estimates  are  higher);  $3-18  bil¬ 
lion  of  these  costs  would  be  borne  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government.  (DOE  estimates  the  cost  of 
cleaning  up  its  own  facilities  will  exceed  $100 
billion.) 

Human  health  and  environmental  benefits 
expected  to  be  obtained  through  these  actions 


have  not  been  estimated,  making  it  difficult 
for  policy  makers  to  detennine  a  cost-effective 
regulatory  strategy,  EPA  is  now  engaged  in 
an  effort  to  develop  an  improved  analysis  of 
both  benefits  and  costs  before  policy  makers 
select  a  course  of  action.  Risk  Management 
Budgeting  will  help  to  assure  cost  effective 
regulations  of  SWMU’s  and  proper  stewardship 
of  scarce  Federal  budget  authority. 

Department  of  Labor  (DOL). — Certain 
OSHA  Regulations  are  more  effective  than  oth¬ 
ers  in  reducing  occupational  illnesses  and  inju¬ 
ries.  Risk  Management  Budgeting  will  enable 
OSHA  to  identify  the  most  successful  regu¬ 
latory  approaches.  Currently,  OSHA’s  regu¬ 
latory  planning  is  largely  reactive.  As  a  result, 
OSHA  often  regulates  high-profile,  low-risk 
hazards,  while  leaving  low-profile,  high-risk 
hazards  unregulated.  Risk  Management  Budg¬ 
eting  will  help  OSHA  develop  an  analytical 
approach  to  ranking  workplace  hazards  for  the 
Administration’s  1992  regulatory  agenda — ac¬ 
cording  to  magnitude,  preventability,  and  po¬ 
tential  benefit  of  regulations. 

Department  of  Transportation  (DOT). — 
Motor  vehicle  accidents  are  responsible  for 
about  45,000  fatalities  and  3.2  million  injuries 
annually.  The  Department  of  Transportation 
is  now  in  the  process  of  examining  its  highway 
safety  programs  to  determine  their  relative 
cost  effectiveness.  Included  will  be  projects 
that  prevent  crashes,  such  as  evaluation  of 
heavy  truck  antilock  brake  technology,  as  well 
as  those  that  protect  individuals  if  a  crash 
were  to  occur.  In  addition,  the  Department  is 
attempting  to  improve  its  risk  analysis  capa¬ 
bility  with  the  development  of  a  National  Ad¬ 
vanced  Driving  Simulator.  The  Simulator, 
when  completed,  will  be  the  most  advanced 
of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and  will  significantly 
enhance  the  capabilities  of  the  Department 
and  safety  experts  to  evaluate  risk  reduction 
strategies  in  highway  safety.  Risk  Manage¬ 
ment  Budgeting  will  assist  DOT  in  designing 
its  future  regulation  to  target  the  highest  risks 
and  then  regulate  to  reduce  these  risks  in  the 
most  cost  effective  manner. 
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IX.D.  REFORMING  THE  BUDGET  PROCESS 


The  Budget  Enforcement  Act  of  1990,  which 
resulted  from  the  bipartisan  negotiations  on 
the  1991  budget,  made  impoilant  changes  in 
the  Federal  budget  process.  The  Act: 

•  extended  and  overhauled  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act 
of  1985  (Gramm-Rudman-Hollings); 

•  strengthened  the  rules  and  procedures  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974; 

•  reformed  the  rules  for  budgeting  and  ac¬ 
counting  for  the  cost  of  Federal  credit  pro¬ 
grams;  and 

•  established  rules  and  procedures  to  put 
caps  on  discretionaiy  spending;  enforce 
pay-as-you-go  rules  for  mandatory  spend¬ 
ing  and  revenue  programs;  and  help  pro¬ 
tect  the  social  security  trust  fund  reserves. 

These  measures,  if  carried  out  in  good  faith 
by  all  participants  in  the  budget  process, 
should  significantly  improve  the  effectiveness 
of  the  budget  process.  However,  there  is  still 
room  for  additional  improvement— as  would  be 
achieved  with  the  addition  of  the  following. 

MAKING  THE  PROCESS  WORK 
BETTER 

Joint  Budget  Resolution. — Under  current 
law,  the  annual  congressional  resolution  on  the 
budget  is  a  concurrent  resolution,  which  does 
not  require  the  President’s  signature.  A  joint 
resolution,  which  needs  the  President’s  ap¬ 
proval,  would  guarantee  Presidential  involve¬ 
ment  in  budget  negotiations  early  in  the  proc¬ 
ess.  The  budget  resolution  sets  the  parameters 
for  all  subsequent  legislation  related  to  the 
budget — appropriations  bills,  revenue  meas¬ 
ures,  and  refonns  of  mandatory  programs  in 
reconciliation  bills.  Formal  Presidential  in¬ 
volvement  in  the  development  of  the  budget 
resolution  should  reduce  the  potential  for  con¬ 
flict  between  the  Administration  and  the  Con¬ 
gress  on  the  subsequent  bills  that  typically 
pass  in  the  later  stages  of  each  session  of  Con¬ 
gress. 


Biennial  Budgeting. — If  the  budget  proc¬ 
ess  covered  2  years  instead  of  1,  the  time  spent 
on  allocating  resources  would  decrease,  leaving 
more  time  to  spend  on  program  oversight  and 
management.  'The  2-year  bipartisan  agreement 
reached  in  1987  for  1988  and  1989  and  the 
5-year  agreement  reached  last  fall  for  1991 
through  1995  have  demonstrated  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  Administration  and  the  Congress 
to  agree  on  the  resource  levels  for  broad  budg¬ 
et  categories.  However,  there  have  been  no  at¬ 
tempts  by  Appropriations  Committees  to  actu¬ 
ally  appropriate  comprehensively  on  a  2-year 
basis.  In  the  past,  there  was  justifiable  concern 
that  biennial  budgeting  could  easily  degen¬ 
erate  into  a  process  of  nearly  continuous  sup¬ 
plemental  appropriations.  The  threat  of  with- 
in-session  sequesters  provided  by  the  new 
Budget  Enforcement  Act  has  reduced  the  like¬ 
lihood  of  that  happening. 

MAKING  THE  PROCESS  MORE  EFFEC- 

TI\^  IN  REDUCING  THE  DEFICIT 

Enhanced  Rescission  Authority.— The  Im¬ 
poundment  Control  Act  of  1974  severely  re¬ 
stricted  the  President’s  powers  to  withhold 
funds  from  spending.  If  the  President  deter¬ 
mines  that  all  or  some  of  the  amount  provided 
in  an  appropriations  item  should  not  be  spent, 
the  President  must  ask  Congress  to  “rescind” 
it.  Under  the  1974  Act,  rescissions  are  not  ef¬ 
fective  unless  approved  by  both  houses  of  Con¬ 
gress  within  45  days.  If  the  rescission  is  not 
approved,  the  funds  must  be  spent.  This 
means  that  either  house  of  Congress  can  de¬ 
feat  the  President’s  rescission  proposals  by 
simply  ignoring  them. 

In  practice,  the  Congress  has  used  these  pro¬ 
cedures  to  virtually  eliminate  the  President’s 
ability  to  reduce  unnecessary  spending 
through  rescissions.  The  majority  of  rescissions 
proposed  since  the  Act  was  passed  have  been 
defeated  by  congressional  inaction.  In  recent 
years,  Congress  has  approved  very  little  of  the 
savings  proposed  by  the  President.  In  the  last 
5  years  173  rescissions  were  submitted,  total¬ 
ing  $16.7  billion.  Of  those,  just  7  were  ap- 
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proved,  totaling  $181  million,  or  just  1  percent 
of  the  amount  the  President  proposed. 

Proposing  a  rescission  under  current  law  is 
inefTective  and  using  Presidential  veto  author¬ 
ity  to  eliminate  indi\adual  items  is  often  im¬ 
practical,  At  present,  the  President  is  faced 
with  vetoing  an  entire  appropriation  bill  in 
order  to  eliminate  an  item  the  bill  contains. 
The  entire  Government  is  financed  by  only  13 
appropriations  bills,  each  of  which  includes 
many  billions  of  dollars  to  fund  many  pro¬ 
grams.  Vetoing  an  entire  bill,  and  possibly 
shutting  down  major  portions  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  operations,  in  order  to  eliminate  a  few 
items  of  expenditure  is  an  undesirably  crude 
procedure. 

As  discussed  below,  the  President  strongly 
supports  a  line-item  veto  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  as  the  most  effective  solution  to 
the  current  situation.  However,  absent  such 
an  amendment,  he  has  supported  a  form  of 
enhanced  rescission  authority  called  “legisla¬ 
tive  line  item  veto.”  This  form  of  rescission 
(first  proposed  in  the  101st  Congress  and  re¬ 
introduced  this  year  by  Senators  Coats, 
McCain,  and  others)  would  require  an  up-or- 
down  vote  in  Congress  on  Presidential  rescis¬ 
sion  proposals.  The  Congress  could  still  dis¬ 
approve  the  President’s  proposals,  but  it  would 
be  required  to  consider  and  vote  on  each  one. 

FUNDAMENTAL  CHANGE— AMENDING 
THE  CONSTITUTION 

Line-Item  Veto. — ^The  President,  as  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  general  interest,  should  have 
the  power  to  strike  from  legislation  provisions 


that  reflect  only  narrow  local  or  special  inter¬ 
ests.  As  wth  any  other  veto,  a  veto  by  the 
President  cf  an  item  in  a  spending  or  revenue 
bill  would  be  subject  to  override  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  in  each  house  of  Congress,  This 
essential  tool  is  available  to  the  Governors  of 
more  than  40  States,  v/ho  have  used  it  success¬ 
fully,  without  unduly  shifting  the  balance  of 
power  between  the  executive  and  the  legisla¬ 
ture. 

Balanced  Budget  Amendment. — ^A  bal¬ 
anced  budget  constitutional  amendment,  with 
safeguards  against  achieving  the  balance 
through  higher  taxes,  is  needed  to  stem  the 
steady  build-up  of  the  national  debt.  The 
health  of  the  economy  demands  more  fiscal 
discipline,  and  it  is  wrong  ^o  saddle  future  gen¬ 
erations  with  a  huge  debt  about  which  they 
had  no  say. 

The  Constitution  should  not  be  amended 
without  good  cause.  However,  efforts  to  bal¬ 
ance  the  budget  under  statutory  requirements, 
such  as  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  law, 
have  shown  that  statutory  requirements  alone 
are  insufficient.  Although  the  changes  made 
by  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  are  expected 
to  increase  discipline  in  the  budget  process, 
the  weight  of  a  constitutional  requirement  is 
needed  to  balance  the  general  taxpayer’s  inter¬ 
est  in  spending  restraint  against  more  orga¬ 
nized  forces  demanding  higher  spending  for 
particular  purposes. 

Such  an  amendment  would  give  greater 
weight  to  the  interests  of  the  future  genera¬ 
tions  of  voters  who  are  not  here  to  represent 
themselves  in  the  present. 
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IX.E.  MANAGING  BY  OBJECTIVES 


Reflecting  the  President’s  commitment  to  im- 
prowng  the  management  of  the  Government, 
the  Management  by  Objectives  (MEO)  system 
tracks  the  implementation  of  selected,  major 
initiatives  and  priorities  of  the  Administration 
from  the  time  of  their  formulation  and  an¬ 
nouncement  to  their  ultimate  outcomes. 

The  MBO  system  covers  the  Cabinet  Depart¬ 
ments,  EPA,  and  NASA.  In  addition,  there  are 
seven  crosscutting  objectives;  adult  literacy, 
credit  and  cash  management,  drug  control, 
government  management  and  integrity,  inter¬ 
national  trade  and  export  promotion,  the  pub¬ 
lic  service,  and  research  and  development. 
Agencies  were  asked  during  the  1992  budget 
process  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  ade¬ 
quacy  of  resources  for  achieving  these  MBOs. 

The  following  sections  provide  progress  re¬ 
ports  for  each  of  the  participating  agencies  and 
for  the  selected  government-wide  objectives. 


DEPAR'TMENT  AND  AGENCY 
OBJECTIVES 
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Department  of  Defense 

Objectives  are  (1)  to  allocate  scarce  defense 
dollars  to  the  most  urgent  national  security 
requirements;  (2)  to  implement  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Defense  Management  Report;  (3) 
to  improve  Defense  medical  services  and  readi¬ 
ness;  and  (4)  to  strengthen  the  defense  tech¬ 
nology  base. 

Resources  for  National  Security. — As  a 
consequence  of  a  reduced  threat  of  war  vvith 
the  Soviet  Union,  U.S.  military  force  structure 
can  be  reduced  by  about  25  percent  by  1995. 
However,  as  demonstrated  by  events  in  the 
Middle  East,  necessary  military  capabilities 
must  be  maintained  and  selectively  strength¬ 
ened  and  restructured  to  meet  other  contin¬ 
gencies.  Priorities  reflected  in  the  budget  for 
this  MBO  include  implementing  arms  control 
while  maintaining  strategic  deterrence  and 
adapting  conventional  forces  to  1990’s  threats. 

Defense  Management.— The  Defense  Man¬ 
agement  Report  (DMR),  submitted  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  by  the  President  in  July  1989,  estab¬ 


lished  a  broad  framework  for  improving  the 
management  of  Defense  programs.  The  DMR 
included  six  broad  goals;  (1)  reduce  overhead 
c-osts  v/hile  maintaining  military  strength;  (2) 
enljance  weapons  systems  program  perform¬ 
ance;  (3)  reinvigorate  the  planning  and  budget¬ 
ing  system;  (4)  reduce  micro-management;  (5) 
strengthei  the  defer.se  industrial  base;  and  (6) 
improve  the  observance  of  ethical  standards 
in  government  and  industry.  DMR  achieve¬ 
ments  include  a  strengthened  defense  decision 
making  process,  a  reformed  acquisition  proc¬ 
ess,  streamlined  and  reduced  procurement  sys¬ 
tems,  standardization  of  automated  manage¬ 
ment  information  systems,  and  significant  re¬ 
ductions  in  civilian  and  military  personnel. 
New  initiatives  in  the  budget  and  those  pro¬ 
posed  last  year  are  projected  to  yield  savings 
of  over  $72  billion  during  the  1991-1997  pe¬ 
riod. 

Medical  Services. — ^The  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  is  moving  to  improve  the  coordination 
between  the  military  direct  care  system  and 
the  Civilian  Health  and  Medical  Program  of 
the  Uniformed  Services  (CHAMPUS).  The  ob¬ 
jective  is  to  bring  the  cost  of  providing  health 
care  under  control  and  to  improve  the  readi¬ 
ness  of  the  medical  system  to  support  combat 
operations.  Using  a  managed  health  care  ap¬ 
proach,  the  Department  strives  for  the  most 
cost  effective  and  appropriate  use  of  medical 
resources.  A  CHAMPUS  reform  initiative,  con¬ 
trolling  the  deliverj'  of  health  services  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Hawaii,  achieved  savings  estimated 
at  20  percent  of  the  cost  of  CHAMPUS  health 
programs  in  those  States.  Ultimately,  a  health 
management  model,  which  combines  the  best 
features  of  CHAMPUS  reform  and  other  ini¬ 
tiatives,  will  be  developed  for  use  throughout 
DoD. 

Technology  Base. — The  Department  is  ag¬ 
gressively  pursuing  new  technologies  needed 
for  the  Nation’s  defense  and  ensuring  maxi¬ 
mum  efficiency  in  the  acquisition  process.  The 
Department's  goals  are  to  strengthen  tech¬ 
nology  development  progi’ams  in  the  Military 
Departments  and  the  Defense  Advanced  Re¬ 
search  Projects  Agency  through  improved  man¬ 
agement,  to  encourage  technical  competition 
and  technology  prototyping  that  promise  in¬ 
creased  military  capabilities,  and  to  exploit  the 
cost-reduction  potential  of  innovative  or  com¬ 
mercially  developed  technologies.  Research  and 
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development  (R&D)  laboratories  and  test  and 
evaluation  (T&E)  facilities  are  being  consoli¬ 
dated  to  increase  their  eflSciency.  Technology 
base  programs  will  be  coordinated  Defense¬ 
wide  to  minimize  duplication  of  effort  while 
improving  the  quality,  productivity,  and  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  RDT&E. 
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governmentwide  objectives 


Credit  and  Cash  Management 

The  objective  is  to  protect  the  value  of  Fed¬ 
eral  credit  and  cash  assets  through  (1)  sound 
budget  pruBuntalion;  (2)  cost-emi™  ln.gc 
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ment;  and  i3i  aggressive  collection  of  delin¬ 
quent  debt. 

Sound  Budget  Presentation. — ^The  Omni¬ 
bus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990  requires 
Federal  credit  agencies  to  estimate  and  seek 
appropriations  to  cover  the  subsidy  costs  of  all 
Federal  direct  loans  and  loan  guarantees  in 
1992  and  future  years.  This  will  ensure  that 
the  true  costs  of  credit  programs  are  reflected 
in  the  budget. 

Cost-effective  Credit  Management. — In 
November  1990,  0MB  issued  “Guidance  for 
Management  of  Guaranteed  Loans,”  prescrib¬ 
ing  policies  and  procedures  for  Federal  guaran¬ 
teed  loan  program  management.  The  policy 
sets  standards  for  lender  eligibility  and  mon¬ 
itoring,  guaranteed  loan  origination  and  servic¬ 
ing.  and  asset  management  and  disposition. 

Cash  Management. — ^The  Food,  Agri- 
ci'.lture,  Conservation  and  Trade  Act  of  1990 
requires  electronic  benefit  transfer  (EBT) 
standards  for  the  Food  Stamp  program  by 
April  1992.  The  Cash  Management  Improve¬ 
ment  Act  of  1990  requires  standards  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  interest  by  October  1992  when  the 
Federal  Government  does  not  provide,  or  the 
States  do  not  disburse,  Federal  funds  in  a 
timely  manner.  Three  EBT  demonstration 
projects  were  initiated  in  1990  to  test  the  de¬ 
livery  of  benefits  to  the  unbanked  by  plastic 
access  cards  at  automated  teller  machines  and 
point-of-sale  terminals. 

Collection  of  Tax  Debt. — The  budget  in¬ 
cludes  $47  million  for  the  second  year  of  a 
3-year  ta.\  collection  initiative  to  slow  the 
growth  in  tax  debt.  The  additional  799  collec¬ 
tion  personnel  hired  in  1991  and  the  922  budg¬ 
eted  in  1992  should  increase  collections  by 
$700  million  between  1991  and  1993.  The  IRS 
and  0MB  will  develop  a  management  improve¬ 
ment  program  to  increase  collections  even  fur¬ 
ther 

Collection  of  Non-Tax  Debt. — The  budget 
also  reque.sts  an  additional  $63  million  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  acceleration  of  collecdons  of  non¬ 
tax  debt  and  improved  management  controls. 
Enactment  in  November  1990  of  the  Federal 
Debt  Collection  Procedures  Act  provides  the 
Department  of  Justice,  for  the  first  time,  uni¬ 
form  Federal  procedures  for  enforcement  of 
lucierneriU  in  Federal  debt.  The  IRS  is 


also  studying  tlie  feasibility  of  offsetting  ta.x 
refunds  to  businesses  with  delinquent  Federal 
debt.  So  far,  the  study  has  identified  for  poten¬ 
tial  tax  refund  offset  $700  million  in  delin¬ 
quent  Federal  debt  owed  by  businesses. 

Drug  Control 

Objectives  are  (1)  to  develop  a  National  Drag 
Control  Strategy;  (2)  to  reduce  the  supply  of 
illegal  drugs;  and  (3)  to  reduce  the  demand 
for  illegal  drugs. 

National  Drug  Control  Strategy. — ^The 
Administration  has  prepared  a  National  Drug 
Control  Strategy  (the  first  strategy  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1989,  the  second  in  January  1990,  and 
the  third  in  February  1991).  The  Strategy  seto 
goals  for  (1)  the  reduction  of  current  and  fre¬ 
quent  drug  use  (as  measured  by  the  National 
Institute  on  Drug  Abuse's  Household  Survey 
and  the  High  School  Senior  Survey);  (2) 
changes  in  student’s  attitudes  toward  drug  use 
(as  measured  by  the  High  School  Senior  Sur¬ 
vey);  (3)  decreases  in  the  number  of  drug-relat¬ 
ed  medical  emergencies  (as  measured  by  the 
Drug  Abuse  Warning  Network);  and  (4)  re¬ 
duced  drug  availability  and  production.  It  also 
includes  provision  for  substantial  Federal 
funding  increases,  more  stringent  law  enforce¬ 
ment  efforts,  interdiction  of  drugs  coming 
across  our  borders,  and  prevention  and  treat¬ 
ment  efforts.  The  budget  requests  $11.7  billion 
in  1992,  a  $1.1  billion  increase  over  1991. 

Reduced  Demand. — Drug  use  has  in  recent 
years  declined.  The  1989  National  Household 
Survey  shows  that  the  number  of  people  who 
reported  current  cocaine  use  declined  by  72 
percent  in  the  last  5  years  (from  5.8  million 
in  1985  to  1.6  million  in  1990).  The  National 
High  School  Senior  Survey’s  data  show  a  de¬ 
cline  in  the  number  of  adolescents  reporting 
current  cocaine  use  (from  a  peak  of  6.7  percent 
in  1985  to  2.8  percent  in  1989).  Reported  mari¬ 
juana  use  continues  its  steady  drop  (from  a 
peak  of  37  percent  in  1979  to  17  peicent  in 
1989).  At  the  same  time,  the  percentage  of 
high  school  seniors  who  report  that  they  dis¬ 
approve  of  individuals  who  use  illicit  drugs 
continues  to  rise.  The  budget  requests  an  in¬ 
crease  of  8  percent  over  1991,  or  a  total  of 
.$3.2  billion,  for  drug  treatment  and  prevention 
activitie.«  These  resources  include  continued 
expansion  of  prevention  effoits  and  a  new 
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treatment  capacity  expansion  initiative.  Al¬ 
most  $500  million  is  requested  for  drug  control 
research. 

Reduced  Supply.—ln  February  1990,  the 
United  States  signed  the  Document  of 
Cartagena,  establishing  drug  control  coopera¬ 
tion  with  Peru,  Bolivia  and  Colombia.  Al¬ 
though  woi’ldwide  production  of  all  illicit  drugs 
has  increased,  there  are  signs  of  progress.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra¬ 
tion  (DEA),  cocaine  prices  at  the  wholesale 
level  have  been  rising  nationwide  for  about 
a  year.  For  example,  in  New  York  and  Los 
Angeles,  wholesale  cocaine  prices  have  jumped 
by  more  than  40  percent  since  December  of 
1989.  In  addition,  the  purity  of  cocaine  sold 
at  the  wholesale  level  has  been  falling  since 
late  1988.  At  the  retail  level,  prices  have  not 
increased  measurably,  but  drug  purity  has  de¬ 
creased.  This  has  the  effect  of  raising  tne 
price,  since  addicts  have  to  buy  more  cocaine 
to  attain  the  same  “high.” 

The  budget  requests  a  total  of  $8.0  billion 
for  international,  interdiction,  and  other  drug 
law  enforcement  activities,  a  12  percent  in¬ 
crease  over  1991.  These  resources  include  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  interagency  task  forces,  continu¬ 
ation  of  the  President’s  Andean  Strategy,  and 
improved  interdiction  efforts. 

Government  Management  and  Integrity 

The  objective  is  to  improve  the  delivery  of 
programs  for  the  public  and  Federal  steward¬ 
ship  over  public  resources.  This  objective  has 
three  parts;  (1)  improved  financial  manage¬ 
ment;  (2)  enhancement  of  senior  management’s 
decisionmaking  and  oversight  capacity  through 
the  development  of  quality  data  bases  which 
integrate  budget  and  accounting  data  and  pro¬ 
gram  results;  and  (3)  increased  priority  for  in¬ 
ternal  controls  under  the  Federal  Managers’ 
Financial  Integrity  Act  (FMFIA)  and  audit  fol¬ 
low-up  under  the  Inspector  General  Act 
Amendments  of  1988. 

Financial  Management. — 0MB  estab¬ 
lished  a  Five  Point  Program  in  1990  to  address 
each  of  the  primary  requirements  of  quality 
financial  management;  acco'intjng  standards; 
system  and  information  standards,  agency  sys¬ 
tem  development;  integration  of  agency  and 
central  systems;  and  financial  reporting. 


In  October  1990,  0MB,  Treasury  and  the 
General  Accounting  Office  established  a  Fed¬ 
eral  Accounting  Standards  Advisory  Board  to 
develop  needed  accounting  standards.  Progress 
was  made  in  defining  govemmentwide  finan¬ 
cial  systems  and  information  standards 
through  the  release  of  personnel/payroll  and 
travel  system  standards  and  the  ongoing  iden¬ 
tification  and  definition  of  govemmentwide 
data  standards.  Reviews  of  the  financial  man¬ 
agement  systems  of  five  major  agencies  were 
conducted.  Automated  govemmentwide  budget 
execution  information  will  be  produced  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  1991,  for  the  first  time,  through  the  elec¬ 
tronic  linkage  of  agency  and  central  systems. 
An  initiative  was  begun  to  produce  annual  au¬ 
dited  financial  statements  to  improve  disclo¬ 
sure  of  the  Government’s  financial  condition 
and  the  quality  of  financial  data.  In  addition, 
the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  estab¬ 
lished  in  November  1990  new  procedures  for 
closing  expired  accounts  to  assure  better  con¬ 
trol  and  accountability  of  Federal  funds. 

The  Chief  Financial  Officers  Act  of  1990  en¬ 
hanced  these  improvement  efforts  by  requiring 
the  appointment  of  a  chief  financial  officer  in 
each  major  agency  and  a  Deputy  Director  for 
Management  and  a  Controller  within  0MB. 
The  Act  also  required  the  selected  production 
and  audit  of  annual  financial  statements  and 
prescribed  other  important  planning  and  re¬ 
porting  requirements. 

Information  Systems. — ^An  important  part 
of  this  objective  is  to  build  upon  improved  fi¬ 
nancial  systems  as  a  base  to  meet  broader  in¬ 
formation  needs.  Annual  financial  statements 
required  by  the  Chief  Financial  Officers  Act 
will  initially  report  primarily  financial  infor¬ 
mation,  but  will  be  expanded  in  phases  to  re¬ 
port  associated  programmatic  information  (in 
eluding  performance  measures).  Initial  report¬ 
ing  requirements  for  financial  statements  are 
being  developed  with  the  advice  of  the  Presi 
dent’s  Council  on  Management  Improvement, 
the  President’s  Council  on  Integrity  and  Efii- 
ciency  and  the  Chief  Financial  Officers  Coun 
cil;  decisions  are  expected  by  April  1991  A 
task  force  of  the  President’s  Council  on  Man¬ 
agement  Improvement  is  complementing  this 
effort  by  surveying  agency  nuifioBvi.-.  to  idea 
tify  management  information  requirements  lu 
guide  the  development  of  genera!  management 
reports  and  associated  data  base.s. 
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Internal  Controls  and  Audit  Followup. — 
The  FMFIA  program  has  been  strengthened 
in  1990.  FIvIFIA  implementation  has  been 
made  the  personal  responsibility  of  agency 
Deputies.  OlIB  established  the  High  Risk  List 
and  required  agencies  to  report,  in  July  1990, 
on  their  plans  for,  and  progress  in,  correcting 
their  high  risk  areas.  In  assessing  the  agency 
reports,  0MB  found  that,  in  most  areas,  agen¬ 
cies  were  making  good  progress  and  had  active 
efforts  under\vay  to  improve  programs  and  op¬ 
erations.  In  addition,  0MB  established  special 
teams  to  move  forward  in  reducing  risk  in  se¬ 
lected  areas.  These  teams  have  actively 
worked  with  agency  management  in  1990  to 
help  correct  problems  in  the  Railroad  Retire¬ 
ment  Board  (RRB),  the  Internal  Revenus-  Serv¬ 
ice  (IRS)  and  the  Department  of  Education 
student  loan  program.  In  January  1991,  0MB 
initiated,  in  concert  with  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  a  review  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  (BIA)  financial  management  system. 

International  Trade  and  Export 
Development 

Objectives  are  (1)  to  improve  the  U.S.  trade 
position  through  securing  freer  and  fairer  trad¬ 
ing  conditions  in  international  negotiations; 
and  (2)  to  define,  articulate,  and  implement 
the  U.S.  Government’s  role  in  export  develop¬ 
ment. 

Free  and  Fair  Trade. — ^The  United  States 
Trade  Representative  (USTR)  has  sought  to 
open  world  markets  and  liberalize  trade 
through  the  Uruguay  Round  of  multilateral 
trade  negotiations  and  through  the  active  pur¬ 
suit  and  implementation  of  regional  and  bilat¬ 
eral  initiati'es  (e.g.,  the  U.S.-Canada  Free 
Trade  Ag'eement). 

MuUilateial. — ^Thc  Uruguay  Round  is  a 
multi-year  set  of  negotiations  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  (GATT)  to  liberalize  trade  in  goods  and 
services.  It  is  expected  that  negotiations  on 
the  Uruguay  Round  will  resume  in  February 
if,  as  the  United  States  assumes,  the  European 
Community  adjusts  its  position  on  agriculture. 

Regional  and  Bilateral. — USTR  has  coordi¬ 
nated  with  the  Canadian  government  to  use 
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(FTA)  U.S.-Canada  Commission  to  expand 
trade  liberalization.  The  Administration  has 


launched  a  Structural  Impediments  Initiative 
(SII)  with  Japan  to  address  such  impediments 
as  rigidities  in  the  Japanese  distribution  sys¬ 
tem  and  pricing  mechanisms.  In  addition  to 
the  Enterprise  for  the  Americas  Initiative, 
with  its  goal  of  hemispheric  free  trade,  the 
Administration  has  initiated  a  Framework  ap¬ 
proach  with  Mexico  which  includes  the  nego¬ 
tiation  of  an  accelerated  Uruguay  Round  pack¬ 
age  and  the  initiation  of  bilateral  trade  and 
investment  facilitation  talks.  The  1990 
ASEAN-U.S.  Initiative  is  examining  the  cur¬ 
rent  state  of,  and  possible  new  frameworks  for, 
trade  and  investment  relationships  with  the 
six  ASEAN  member  countries. 

Sectoral  initiatives  have  been  launched  in 
both  steel  and  shipbuilding.  Trade  liberaliza¬ 
tion  priorities  were  identified  in  May  1990 
under  the  “Super  and  Special  301”  provisions 
of  the  Trade  Act,  and  bilateral  ne^’otiations 
in  these  respects  will  be  conducted  over  the 
next  12  to  18  months  concerning  trade-distort¬ 
ing  practices  and  outstanding  intellectual 
property  issues. 

Export  Promotion.— The  Department  of 
Commerce  is  drafting  a  policy  statement  de¬ 
scribing  the  role  of  the  U.S.  Government  in 
export  development.  The  proposed  policy  will 
be  reviewed  by  all  Federal  agencies  with  ex¬ 
port  development  responsibility  and,  sub¬ 
sequently,  by  representatives  of  the  Stales  and 
other  agencies  and  organizations  with  which 
the  Federal  Government  shares  export-related 
commitments.  New  areas  of  attention  will  in¬ 
clude  European  Community  integration  in 
1992,  the  U.S.-Canada  Free  Trade  Agreement, 
the  Uruguay  Round  negotiations,  continued  ef¬ 
forts  to  open  up  Japanese  markets,  and  plan¬ 
ning  to  increase  the  involvement  of  “mul¬ 
tipliers"  in  export  development  activities. 

The  Public  Seiwice 

The  objective  is  to  improve  the  quality  and 
image  of  the  Federal  civil  service  through  more 
effective  recruitment,  retention,  development, 
performance  evaluation,  and  compensation 
practices. 

Pay  and  Evaluation.— Federal  pay  sys¬ 
tems  were  reformed  through  passage  of  the 
Federal  Pav  Cf'tnparability  Act  of 

1990  (Pay  Act)  in  November  1990.  The  Act 
provides  for  locality-based  pay  differentials,  re- 
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cruitment  and  retention  incentives,  and  other 
provisions  leading  to  closing  the  gap  between 
Federal  and  private  sector  pay  practices.  Ear¬ 
lier  enacted  legislation  provided  for  increased 
senior-level  pay.  A  Pay-for-Performance  Labor- 
Management  Committee,  called  for  in  the  new 
pay  legislation,  %viU  advise  the  Office  of  Per¬ 
sonnel  Management  (0PM)  on  the  design  of 
systems  to  strengthen  the  linkage  between 
performance  and  pay.  The  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  has  concluded  research  on  perform¬ 
ance  appraisal  methodologies  for  0PM. 

Recruitment  and  Retention. — 0PM  has 
introduced  a  new  examination  program  for 
entry  into  more  than  100  key  administrative 
and  white-collar  occupations.  The  “Administra¬ 
tive  Careers  With  America”  staffing  system 
was  initiated  in  1990.  It  is  targeted  to  enhance 
the  recruitment  of  talented  new  college  grad¬ 
uates  in  100  occupations.  In  addition,  0PM 
published  a  comprehensive  “Federal  Career  Di¬ 
rectory”  and  inaugurated  public  service  rec¬ 
ognition  celebrations  and  Job  Fairs,  The  Pay 
Act  also  provides  new  flexiblities  which  will 
help  recruitment,  retention,  and  performance. 

Federal  Health  Benefits.—OPM  transmit¬ 
ted  an  outline  for  Federal  Employees  Health 
Benefits  (FEHB)  reform  to  Congress  in  March 
1990.  Several  Administration  initiathes  to  en¬ 
hance  program  operations  were  enacted  in  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990. 
These  included  hospital  cost  containment 
measures,  improved  coordination  with  Medi¬ 
care,  application  of  Medicare  payment  limits 
to  certain  senices  provided  retirees,  improved 
cash  management,  and  exemption  of  FEHB 
carriers  from  State  premium  taxes.  The  Ad¬ 
ministration  is  currently  studying  options  for 
more  comprehensive  reform. 

Research  and  Development 

Objectives  are  (1)  to  develop  a  long-range 
R&D  investment  policy;  (2)  to  encourage  pri¬ 
vate  investment  in  R&D;  (3)  to  increase  the 
supply  of  engineers  and  scientists  through  ap¬ 
propriate  Federal  actions  and  to  coordinate 
Federal  strategies  for  science  education  in 
order  to  assure  a  technologically  literate 
workforce;  and  (4)  to  manage  direct  Federal 
investments  in  R&D  more  effectively. 

Long  Range  R&D  Investment  Policy. — 
The  President’s  Science  Advisor  and  the  Office 


of  Science  and  Technology  Policy  (OSTP)  co¬ 
ordinated  the  development  of  a  U.S.  Tech¬ 
nology  Policy  in  September  1990,  to  help  guide 
future  inv'estments  in  the  area  of  applied  civil¬ 
ian  R&D.  In  addition,  the  Federal  Coordinat¬ 
ing  Council  on  Science,  Engineering,  and  Tech¬ 
nology  (FCCSET),  working  with  0MB,  has  de¬ 
veloped  long-term  research  strategies  and 
plans  in  the  areas  of  global  change  research, 
high  performance  computing  and  communica¬ 
tions,  and  math  and  science  education. 

Private  Sector  Investment  in  R&D. — The 
budget  proposes  to  make  the  20  percent  re¬ 
search  and  experimentation  (R&E)  tax  credit 
permanent  by  allowing  lOf*  percent  of  total  re¬ 
search  expenses  to  be  used  for  the  computation 
of  the  credit  for  all  years  after  December  31, 
19S9.  The  budget  proposes  a  1-year  extension 
of  the  rules,  as  modified  by  the  Omnibus  Budg¬ 
et  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990,  for  the  allocation 
of  foreign  and  domestic  R&E  expenditures  for 
companies  with  foi'eign  operations.  The  pro¬ 
posal  would  also  allow  100  percent  of  U.S.  ex¬ 
penditures  to  be  covered,  rather  than  the  cur¬ 
rent  75  percent. 

Supply  of  Engineers  and  Scientists. — 
Through  the  FCCSET’s  Committee  on  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Human  Resources,  a  plan  was  de¬ 
veloped  to  coordinate  Fedei  al  efforis  and  fucus 
Federal  activities  in  the  areas  of  (1)  precollege 
teacher  enhancement  and  preparation;  (2) 
precollege  curriculum  development,  R&D  in 
teaching  and  learning,  dissemination,  and 
technical  assistance;  (3)  organization  reform, 
system  operation,  and  comprehensive  reform, 
and  (4)  student  incentives  and  opportunities. 

Management  of  Federal  R&D. — The  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology  Policy  has  coordi¬ 
nated  the  development  of  a  framework  to  as¬ 
sist  in  working  towards  these  MBO  objectives. 
Further,  the  President  has  appointed  the 
members  of  the  President’s  Council  of  Advisors 
on  Science  and  Technology,  and  FCCSET  has 
been  established  to  coordinate  Federal  re¬ 
search  and  development  progi’ams  that  involve 
more  than  one  agency.  Such  coordination  al¬ 
lows  for  better  management  of  Federal  R&D 
and  more  effective  use  of  Federal  R&D  invest¬ 
ments.  Committees  and  work  gi’oups  of  the 
FCCSET  have  developed  plans  for  global 
change  research,  mathematics  and  science  edu¬ 
cation,  and  high  performance  computing. 
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X.  RECEIPTS,  USER  FEES,  AND  OTHER  COLLECTIONS 

GOVERNMENTAL  RECEIPTS 

Receipts  G}udget  and  off-budget)  are  taxes  and  other  of  the  Government’s  sovereign  or  governmental  powers, 
collections  from  the  public  that  result  from  the  exercise  The  difference  between  receipts  and  outlays  determines 

the  surplus  or  deHcit. 

TM  X-1.  RCCaPTS  BY  SOURCE 

(InWavoidoln) 


Estmjt* 

1  wwssiv 

1 

1  IM2 

1 

1995 

1995 

Incliviitiml  incrjmn  laxe$ . 

466.9 

H 

632.9 

6689 

742.1 

Corporation  inoonie  taxes . . . - . . . 

93.5 

120.6 

138.3 

.Social  insiiranre  laxot  and  mntrihiitinfis  . . 

380.0 

4030 

429.4 

501.0 

534.1 

568.5 

fVvhiirigftt  . . . 

(96.4) 

(281.7) 

35.3 

(103.7) 

(298.3) 

44.8 

(114.1) 

(315.3) 

47.8 

025.1) 

(338.7) 

50.1 

(135.5) 

(3655) 

52.0 

(144.2) 

(389.8) 

53.6 

(151.3) 

(417.2) 

47.8 

Off-bud^ . . . . . . . . 

Pvnisft  taxes . 

Fstate  and  gHt  taxes  . , . 

11.5 

12.2 

13.3 

14.1 

13.7 

14.6 

15.7 

and  . . . 

16.7 

17.7 

19.3 

20.8 

22.0 

22.7 

23.9 

UisneSaneivis  reneipls  . 

273 

26.2 

23.9 

22.8 

23.2 

23.5 

24.5 

Tntel  reeelpta  . 

1,0313 

1,091.4 

{793.2} 

{298.31 

1,165.0 

{847.8) 
{3m)  1 

1352.7 

m.o) 

;  [338.7) 

1,3653 

{999.8) 

{365.S) 

1,467.3 

{1,077.5) 

{389.8) 

1560.7 

{1,143.5) 

{417.2) 

nfi-hnHyt . 

m 

1281.7) 

On-bud^l . 

Growth  in  receipt*.— Total  receipts  in  1992  are  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  $1,165.0  billion,  an  increase  of  $73.6  billion 
or  6.7  percent  from  the  $1,091.4  billion  estimated  for 
1991.  Receipts  are  projected  to  grow  at  a  much  higher 
average  annual  rate  of  7.6  percent  between  1992  and 
1996,  to  $1,560.7  billion.  Because  the  rate  of  growth 
of  receipts  in  1992  exceeds  the  rate  of  growth  of  GNP, 
the  receipts  share  of  GNP  is  projected  to  rise  from 


19.4  percent  in  1991  to  19.5  percent  in  1992.  The  rate 
of  growth  of  receipts  exceeds  the  rate  of  growth  of  GNP 
in  subsequent  years,  causing  the  receipts  share  of  GNP 
to  rise  to  20.0  percent  in  1996.  This  is  well  above  the 
average  receipts  shares  of  GNP  of  18.3  percent  and 
19.0  percent  realized  in  the  1970s  and  1980s,  respec¬ 
tively. 


Table  X-2.  CHANGES  IN  nECHPTS 


(mbSonsoliloin) 


1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

199$ 

1996 

Receipts  under  tax  rates  end  structure  In  effect  January  1, 1990' _ _ .... _ ... . . 

1,064.9 

1,117.8 

I3O6.3 

1,309.5 

1,403.0 

1,499.7 

Enacted  legislative  changes; 

Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990’ . . . . . 

23.2 

35.0 

31.9 

36.5 

37.4 

28.8 

Sodal  security  (OASDI)  taxable  earnings  base  inaeases; 

$51,300  to  $53,400  on  Jan.  1. 1991 . 

0.7 

2.2 

2.6 

3.1 

4.2 

$53,400  to  $55,500  on  Jan. !,  1992  . 

2.3 

2.8 

3.8 

$55,500  to  $57,900  on  Jan.  1.  1993  . . 

1.0 

2.9 

33 

35 

$57,900  to  $61,800  on  Jan.  1, 1994  . ! . 

1.6 

d7 

55 

$61,800  to  $65!400  on  Jan.  1. 1995  .  1  . 

puipim 

43 

$6.5, 4nn  to  $09,000  on  .Ian  1,  1996  .  . 

HHBB 

1.4 

Medicare  (HI)  taxable  earnings  base  increases; 

$51,300  to  $125,000  on  Jan.  1, 1991 . 

2.3 

6.5 

7.7 

9.1 

10.5 

12.2 

.$12.5,000  to  $130,200  on  Jan.  1,  1992  . . 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

02 

05 

$130,200  to  $135,900  on  .Ian.  1,  1993  . 

0.1 

0.2 

02 

05 

$13.5,900  to  $14.5,200  on  .Ian.  1,  1994  . 

nmupn 

0.1 

04 

0.4 

$14.5,200  to  $163,900  on  .Ian.  1,  1994  .  .  . 

nnmm 

0.1 

05 

$153,900  to  $182,600  on  Jan.  1. 1996  . 

■■■■III 

BHH|| 

■■IlH 

OJ 

Proposed  legislation  and  administrative  action . . 

0.4 

2.7 

0.6 

-0.7 

*0.9 

-4^ 

Total,  receipts  under  existing  and  proposed  legislation  and  administrative  Ktlon’ . . 

1,091.. 

1,165.0 

1J!52.7 

1,365.3 

1,467.3 

1,5607 

'Theje  esiimales  assume  a  social  security  taxable  eamitiQS  base  o(  $51,300  ttirougli  1996. 

‘Excludes  ttie  ellect  d  medicare  (HI)  base  changes  shown  below. 

■These  es&nates  Indude  both  the  direct  and  indirect  effects  of  administrative  and  legislawe  changes. 
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CompotUion  of  receipt*. — The  Federal  tax  system 
will  rely  predominantly  on  income  and  payroll  taxes 
in  1992,  with  these  sources  accounting  for  82.2  percent 
of  receipts.  The  Federal  tax  system  will  continue  to 
rely  predominantly  on  these  sources  of  receipts  in  1996, 
when  their  combined  share  wilt  rise  to  83.7  percent. 

ENACTED  LEGISLATION 

The  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 

1990. — This  Act,  which  is  the  largest  deficit  reduction 
package  in  history,  is  an  important  measure  for  ensur¬ 
ing  America’s  long-term  economic  growth.  It  was  the 
result  of  long,  hard  work  by  the  Administration  and 
the  Congress.  Less  than  30  percent  of  its  deficit  reduc¬ 
tions  were  achieved  through  revenue  increases.  The 
major  revenue  provisions  of  the  Act  are  described 
below; 

Individual  Income  Tax  Provisions 

Modify  individual  income  tax  rates. — ^Two  statutory 
tax  brackets  and  tax  rates — 15  percent  and  28  per¬ 
cent — were  in  effect  under  prior  law.  However,  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  the  15  percent  bracket  was  phased  out  for  tax¬ 
payers  with  taxable  income  exceeding  specified  levels, 
implicitly  creating  a  marginal  tax  rate  of  33  percent 
in  the  affected  income  range.  Effective  January  1, 1991, 
the  phaseout  of  the  benefit  of  the  15  percent  bracket 
is  repealed  and  a  third  statutory  tax  rate  of  31  percent 
is  imposed  on  taxable  income  greater  than  or  equal 
to  the  level  at  which  the  phaseout  of  prior  law  began. 

Limit  itemized  deductions. — Effective  January  1, 

1991,  otherwise  allowable  deductions  (with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  medical  expenses,  casualty  and  theft  losses,  and 
investment  interest),  are  reduced  for  taxpayers  with 
adjusted  gross  income  in  excess  of  $100,000.  The  reduc¬ 
tion  is  equal  to  three  percent  of  the  taxpayer’s  adjusted 
gross  income  in  excess  of  $100,000;  however,  a  tax¬ 
payer’s  deductions  may  not  be  reduced  by  more  than 
80  percent. 

Phase  out  personal  exemptions.— The  deduction  for 
personal  exemptions  is  phased  out  as  the  taxpayer’s 
adjusted  gross  income  exceeds  threshold  amounts.  For 
1991,  the  threshold  amounts  are  $150,000  for  taxpayers 
filing  a  joint  return,  $125,000  for  a  head  of  household, 
$100,000  for  a  single  taxpayer,  and  $75,000  for  a  mar¬ 
ried  taxpayer  filing  a  separate  return;  these  amounts 
are  indexed  for  inflation  beginning  in  1992.  Each  other¬ 
wise  allowable  exemption  is  reduced  by  two  percent 
for  each  $‘2,500  (or  fraction  thereoO  that  the  taxpayer’s 
adjusted  gross  income  exceeds  the  threshold  amount. 

Earned  Income  Tax  Credit 

Modify  and  expand  earned  income  tax  credit 
(EITC), — Certain  individuals  who  maintain  a  home  for 
one  or  more  children  are  allowed  an  advance  refundable 
tax  credit  based  on  the  taxpayer’s  earned  income. 
Under  prior  law,  the  earned  income  tax  credit  (EITC) 
for  1990  was  equal  to  14  percent  of  the  first  $6,810 
of  earned  income,  for  a  maximum  credit  of  $953.  The 
credit  was  phased  out  at  a  rate  of  10  percent  of  the 
amount  by  which  atyusted  gross  income  in  1990  ex¬ 
ceeded  $10,730.  Effective  for  taxable  years  beginning 


after  December  31,  1990,  the  rale  of  the  credit  is  in¬ 
creased,  an  adjustment  is  provided  for  family  size,  and 
the  phaseout  rates  are  modified  as  follows: 


CtttSi 

pefc«<a;« 

FnasvouS 

percei’Sjgt 

199t: 

1  rhiH  . . . . . . 

167 

11.93 

12.36 

?  nr  nwo  (jiMCfyinQ  rfiHrfipn  . . 

17J 

1S92: 

1  qiiaSlytfig  rhiW  . . .  . . 

17.6 

12.57 

9  nt  nv>»  ffiaSfying  rhiHfPn  . . . 

18.4 

13.14 

1993; 

1  qualifying  . . . . 

18.5 

13.21 

9  ty  nyvn  qiiaSfyiag  fhiirffpn  . 

195 

13.93 

1934  and  theiealtet: " 

i  qiialifvirjj  rhiM . . 

23.0 

16.43 

2  ftf  mftfft  qiiAifying  chiWf»n . . 

250 

17.85 

The  prior  law  dollar  thresholds,  indexed  for  inflation, 
are  retained.  In  addition,  the  eligibility  rules  are  modi¬ 
fied. 

Establish  supplemental  credit  for  young  children. — 
An  additional  credit  is  provided  for  qualifying  children 
under  the  age  of  1,  as  of  the  close  of  the  taxable  year 
of  the  taxpayer.  The  maximum  credit  for  1991  is  $355. 

Establish  supplemental  credit  for  certain  health  insur¬ 
ance  premium  expenses. — Effective  for  taxable  years  be¬ 
ginning  after  December  31,  1990,  a  credit  is  available 
to  taxpayers  for  qualified  health  insurance  expenses 
that  include  coverage  for  a  qualifying  child.  The  eligi¬ 
bility  criteria,  income  and  phaseout  requirements  are 
the  same  as  those  for  the  EITC.  However,  the  credit 
percentage  is  6.0  percent  of  earned  income  and  the 
phaseout  rate  is  4.285  percent.  For  1991,  the  maximum 
credit  is  $428. 

Excise  Tax  Provisions 

Increase  excise  taxes  on  distilled  spirits,  beer  and 
wine. — Excise  taxes  on  distilled  spirits  are  increased 
by  $1.00  to  $13.50  per  proof  gallon  effective  January 
1,  1991.  Excise  taxes  on  beer  generally  are  doubled 
on  that  date  from  $9.00  to  $18.00  per  barrel.  Wine, 
which  generally  had  been  taxed  at  rates  ranging  from 
$0.17  to  $2.40  per  wine  gallon  prior  to  January  1,  1991, 
is  now  taxed  at  rates  ranging  from  $1.07  to  $3.30  per 
wine  gallon. 

Increase  tobacco  excise  taxes. — Excise  taxes  on  all  to¬ 
bacco  products,  including  cigarettes,  cigars,  chewing  to¬ 
bacco,  snuff,  and  pipe  tobacco,  are  increased  by  50  per¬ 
cent  relative  to  prior  law.  The  first  increase,  equal  to 
25  percent  of  prior  law,  is  effective  January  1,  1991. 
The  second  increase,  equal  in  dollar  amount  to  the  first 
increase,  will  be  effective  January  1,  1993.  Specifically, 
the  excise  tax  on  small  cigarettes  is  increased  from 
$.16  per  pack  to  $.20  per  pack  on  January  1,  1991 
and  will  be  increased  to  $.24  per  pack  on  January  1, 
1993. 

Expand  excise  tax  on  ozone  depleting  chemicals.— The 
prior  law  fee  imposed  on  certain  ozone-depleting  chemi¬ 
cals  is  expanded  to  apply  to  additional  chemicals  includ¬ 
ing  carbon  tetrachloride  and  methyl  chloroform  effective 
January  1,  1991.  The  amount  of  the  fee  is  determined 
by  multiplying  a  base  fee  amount  by  a  factor— ranging 
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from  0.1  to  10.0— that  represents  the  orone-depleting 
potential  .of-|he  chemical,  'nie  baw  fee  per  pound  appli- 
t:,:l)Ie  to  chemicals  taxed-  under  prior  law  is  $1.37  for 
calendar  year  1991,  $1.67  for  calendar  year  1992^  and 
$2.65  for  ralehdar  years  1993  and  1994.  Thereafter, 
the  base  f^  increases  by  $.45  per  pound  per  year. 
The  base  fee  per  pound  is  phased  in  for  newly  taxed 
chemicals,  equaling  $1.37  for  1991  and  1992,  $1.67  for 
1993,  $3.00  for  1994,  and  $3.10  for  1M5.  Thereafter, 
the  base  fee  increases  by  $0.45  per  pound  as  it  does 
for  chemicals  taxed  under  prior  law. 

Increase  highway  and  motor  boat  fuels  excise  taxes. — 
The  prior  law  excise  taxes  imposed  on  gasoline  and 
special  motor  fuels  used  in  highway  transportation  and 
motor  boats  are  increased  from  $.09  per  gallon  to  $.14 
per  gallon  effective  December  1,  1990.  On  that  date 
the  prior  law  excise  tax  on  diesel  fuel  used  in  highway 
transportation  is  increased  by  $.05  per  gallon  to  $.20 
per  gallon  and  a  $.025  per  gallon  tax  is  imposed  on 
fuels  used  in  rail  transportation.  The  Act  specifies  that 
one-half  of  the  increases  in  highway  fuels  taxes  and 
motor  boat  fuels  taxes  be  deposited  in  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  and  the  Aquatic  Resources  Trust  Fund, 
respectively;  the  remaining  half  of  the  increases  are 
to  be  deposited  in  the  General  Fund  of  the  Treasury. 
The  tax  imposed  on  fuels  used  in  rail  transportation 
is  also  to  be  deposited  in  the  General  Fund. 

Increase  Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund  taxes. — Ex¬ 
cise  taxes  deposited  in  the  airport  and  airway  trust 
fund  were  scheduled  to  expire  after  December  31,  1990 
under  prior  law.  This  Act  extends  these  taxes  through 
December  31,  1995,  but  also  increases  the  tax  on  air 
passengers  from  8  percent  to  10  percent,  increases  the 
tax  on  airfreight  from  5  percent  to  6.25  percent,  in¬ 
creases  the  tax  on  noncommercial  aviation  gasoline 
from  $.12  per  gallon  to  $.15  per  gallon,  and  incref?ses 
the  tax  on  noncommercial  aviation  jet  fuel  from  $.14 
per  gallon  to  $.175  per  gallon.  In  addition,  the  Act 
specifies  that  all  revenue  from  the  increases  in  aviation 
gasoline  and  fuel  excise  taxes  relative  to  prior  law  rates 
go  to  the  General  Fund  of  the  Treasury  through  1992, 
and  to  the  Airport  and  Airway  TVust  Fund  for 
1993-1995. 

Increase  ad  valorem  fee  on  shippers. — ^The  prior  law 
ad  valorem  fee  on  shippers  is  increased  from  0.04  per¬ 
cent  of  cargo  value  to  0.125  percent  of  cargo  value  effec¬ 
tive  Januai-y  1, 1991. 

Reauthorize  Leaking  Underground  Storage  Tank 
(LUST)  Trust  Fund  tax. — Prior  to  September  1,  1990, 
a  tax  of  $.001  per  gallon  was  imposed  on  gasoline, 
diesel  fuel,  special  motor  fuels,  aviation  fuel  and  fuels 
used  on  inland  waterways,  and  deposited  in  the  LUST 
Trust  Fund.  This  tax  terminated  on  August  31,  1990 
after  the  Fund  reached  a  statutory  ceiling  of  $500  mil¬ 
lion  of  net  revenue.  This  Act  reimposes  the  tax  through 
December  31,  1995. 

Reauthorize  Hazardous  Substance  Superfund  Trust 
Fund  foxes.— The  taxes  authorized  to  be  deposited  in 
the  Hazardous  Substance  Superfund  were  scheduled  to 
expire  on  December  31,  1991  under  prior  law.  This 
Act  extends  these  taxes  through  December  31,  1995. 


Superfund  financing  is  derived  from  a  tax  of  $.082  per 
banrel  on  domestic  crude  oil  and  $.117  per  barrel  on 
imported  petroleum  products,  a  tax  on  domestic  feed¬ 
stock  chemicals  and  imported  chemical  derivatives,  and 
an  environmental  tax  on  corporate  taxable  income. 

Increase  gas  guzzler  excise  tax. — ^The  prior  law  tax 
impend  on  the  manufacturer  or  importer  of  auto¬ 
mobiles  that  do  not  meet  statutory  standards  for  fuel 
wonomy  is  doubled  effebtive  January  1,  1991.  The  Act 
repeals  the  prior  law  exemption  provided  for  stretch 
limousines,  as  well  as  the  special  rules  permitting  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  set  the  rate  of  tax  for 
small  manufacturers. 

Extend  and  modify  collection  of  telephone  excise  tax. — 
The’3  percent  excise  tax  imposed  on  local  and  toll  tele¬ 
phone  service,  and  on  teletypewriter  exchange  service, 
which  was  scheduled  to  expire  after  December  31, 1990, 
is  permanently  extended.  In  addition,  the  collection  pe¬ 
riod  of  telephone  excise  taxes  is  modified,  effective  for 
taxes  considered  collected  for  semi-monthly  periods  be¬ 
ginning  after  December  31,  1990. 

Impose  excise  tax  on  certain  luxury  goods. — Effective 
January  1,  1991  through  December  31,  1999,  an  excise 
tax,  equal  to  10  percent  of  the  retail  price  in  excess 
of  specified  thresholds,  is  levied  on  the  following  items: 
automobiles  above  $30,000,  boats  and  yachts  above 
$100,000,  aircraft  above  $250,000,  and  furs  and  jewelry 
above  $10,000.  Boats,  yachts,  aircraft,  and  passenger 
cars  used  exclusively  in  a  trade  or  business  or  for  the 
purpose  of  transporting  persons  or  property  for  com¬ 
pensation  or  hire  generally  are  exempt  from  the  tax. 

Expiring  Tax  Provisions 

Extend  research  and  experimentation  (R&E)  alloca¬ 
tion  rules. — ^The  rules  for  allocating  R&E  expenses  to 
U.S.  or  foreign  source  income  are  extended  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  15  months  so  that  they  apply  to  taxable  years 
beginning  on  or  before  August  1, 1991. 

Extend  research  and  experimentation  (R&E)  tax  cred¬ 
it. — ^The  tax  credit  provided  for  certain  incremental  re¬ 
search  and  experimentation  expenditures,  which  was 
scheduled  to  expire  on  December  31,  1990,  is  extended 
for  1  year.  In  addition,  the  special  rule  to  prorate  re¬ 
search  expenditures  incurred  during  1990  is  repealed. 

Extend  exclusion  for  employer-provided  educational 
assistance. — ^The  exclusion  for  employer-provided  edu¬ 
cational  assistance  is  extended  to  apply  to  amounts 
paid  by  an  employer  on  or  before  December  31,  1991. 
In  addition,  the  restriction  on  graduate  level  courses 
is  repealed,  effective  for  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31, 1990. 

Extend  low-income  housing  tax  credit. — The  low  in¬ 
come  housing  tax  credit,  which  was  scheduled  to  expire 
after  December  31,  1990,  is  extended  for  one  year 
through  December  31,  1991,  with  several  modifications. 

Extend  abandoned  mine  reclamation  fees.— The  aban¬ 
doned  mine  reclamation  fees,  which  were  scheduled  to 
expire  in  August  1992,  arc  extended  through  September 
30, 1995. 

Extend  IRS  user  fee. — ^The  prior  law  fee  on  each  re¬ 
quest  for  a  letter  ruling,  determination  letter,  opinion 
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letter,  or  other  »milar  niling  or  determination  filed 
after  January  31,  1988  and  before.  October  1,  1990, 
is  extended  through  ^ptember  30, 1995. 

Tax  Incentive  Provisions 

Initiate  energy  incentives. — ^The  Act'  includes  several 
incentives  vto  encourage  the  findihg  of  new  oil  and  gas 
fields  and  the  reclaiming  of  old.fields.  These  incentives 
include  the  following:  a  2  year  extension  of  the 
nohconventional  fuels'  tax  crediit  and  an  expansion  of 
the  definition  of  qualifying  gas  produced  from  a  tight 
sands  formation;  the  initiation  of  a  new  income  tax 
credit  for  ethanol  production,  modification  of  existing 
credits  for  ethanol  fuels  and  ethanol  fuels  mixtu^, 
and  modification  of  the  tariff  on  ethanol;  initiation  of 
a  new  income  tax  credit  for  qualified  enhanced  oil  re¬ 
covery  costs;  modification  of  percentage  depletion  rules; 
and  the  provision  of  alternative  minimum  tax  relief 
for  oil  and  gas  operations. 

Initiate  small  business  incentives. — Several  incentives 
designed  to  assist  small  business  are  provided  in  the 
Act.  These  incentives  include  the  following:  a  revision 
of  estate  freeze  rules,  generally  effective  for  transfers 
made  and  agreements  entered  into  after  October  8, 
1990;  and  modification  of  the  treatment  of  certain  ex¬ 
penditures  incurred  to  make  businesses  accessible  to 
disabled  individuals. 

Insurance  Company  Provisions 

Amortize  policy  acquisition  expenses  of  insurance  com- 
panics.— Under  prior  law,  insurance  companies  gen¬ 
erally  were  allowed  to  deduct  life  insurance  policy  ac¬ 
quisition  expenses  (commissions  and  other  selling  ex¬ 
penses)  in  the  year  in  which  they  were  incurred.  In 
the  case  of  reinsurance,  however,  the  reinsuring  com¬ 
pany  was  required  to  capitalize  commissions  and  to 
amortize  them  over  the  useful  life  of  the  asset  rather 
than  permitting  a  current  deduction  for  such  an  ex¬ 
pense.  Effective  after  September  30,  1990,  insurance 
companies  are  required  to  amortize  life  insurance  policy 
acquisition  expenses  on  a  straight-line  basis  over  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  120  months  beginning  with  the  first  month  in 
the  second  half  of  the  taxable  year.  For  any  given  tax¬ 
able  year,  policy  acquisition  expenses  required  to  be 
capitalized  and  amortized  are  determined  to  be  a  spe¬ 
cific  percentage  of  the  net  premiums,  depending  on  the 
type  of  insurance  contract.  Three  separate  categories 
of  insurance  contracts,  and,  therefore,  three  separate 
percentages,  are  identified.  A  special  rule  is  provided 
for  certain  ’•einsurance  transactions.  In  addition,  the 
tax  treatment  of  acquisition  expenses  incurred  on  prop¬ 
erty  and  casualty  insurance  policies  sold  by  life  insur¬ 
ance  companies  now  conforms  with  the  tax  treatment 
of  these  expenses  for  property  and  casualty  insurance 
companies. 

Include  salvage  values  in  calculation  of  loss  deduc¬ 
tions  by  insurance  companies. — Under  prior  law  a  prop¬ 
erty  and  casualty  insurance  company  could  deduct 
losses  incurred  during  a  year,  but  need  not  include 
salvage  values  of  losses  paid  in  its  calculation  of  deduc¬ 
tions  for  losses  incurred.  The  salvage  values  need  not 
be  included  if  a  State  did  not  allow  the  company  to 


claim  the  salvage  values  as  assets  for  statutory  pur- 
poaes.  The  Act  requires  insurance  companies  to  include 
salvage  values  in  their  calculations  of  loss  incurred, 
regardless  of  how  States  treat  salvage  values.  As  a 
transition  rule,  salvage  values  are  to  be  included  in 
the  calculation  of  the  deduction  for  losses  incurred  as 
if  these  values  had  been  included  in  such  calculations 
in  all  prior  tax  years. 

Employment  Tax  Provisions 

Increase  dollar  limitation  on  amount  of  wages  and 
self-employment  income  subject  to  the  medicare  (HI)  hos¬ 
pital  insurance  payroll  lax— Effective  January  1,  1991, 
the  cap  on  wages  and  self-employment  income  consid¬ 
ered  in  calculating  HI  tax  liability  is  increased  to 
$125,()()0.  This  cap  is  indexed  annually  thereafter  to 
changes  in  the  average  wage. 

Extend  social  security  (OASDI)  and  medicare  (HI) 
coverage  to  State  and  local  government  employees  not 
participating  in  a  public  employee  retirement  system. — 
Mandatory  social  isecurity  and  medicare  coverage  is  ex¬ 
tended  lO  all  State  and  local  government  employees 
not  participating  in  a  public  employee  retirement  sys¬ 
tem  in  coiyunction  with  their  current  State  and  local 
employment.  Coverage  applies  with  respect  to  all  wages 
earned  with  respect  to  services  performed  on  or  after 
June  30, 1991. 

Extend  Federal  Unemployment  Act  (FUTA  *  surtax. — 
The  temporary  unemployment  surtax  of  0.2  percent  im¬ 
posed  on  employers,  which  was  scheduled  to  expire  with 
respect  to  wages  paid  after  December  31,  1990,  is  ex¬ 
tended  for  5  years  through  December  31, 1995. 

Stabilize  payroll  tax  /an;.— Effective  for  deposits  made 
after  July  31, 1990,  employers  holding  withheld  liability 
greater  than  or  equal  to  $100,000  were  required  to 
deposit  that  amount  by  the  close  of  the  “applicable 
banking  day”  following  the  day  on  which  the  withheld 
amount  reached  $100,000.  For  calendar  years  1990, 
1993  and  1994  the  applicable  banking  day  was  the 
first,  for  calendar  year  1991  it  wiis  the  second,  and 
for  calendar  year  1992  it  was  the  third.  Under  tl.is 
Act,  effective  for  calendar  year  1991  and  succeeding 
years,  deposits  equal  to  or  greater  than  $100,000  must 
be  made  by  the  close  of  the  next  banking  day. 

Internal  Revenue  Service  (IRS)  Initiatives 

Increase  IRS  enforcement  funding  and  initiate  man¬ 
agement  reforms.— 1o  close  the  gap  between  taxes  owed 
and  taxes  paid,  additional  funding  is  provided  to  IRS. 
These  funds  are  to  be  used  to  collect  delinquent  tax 
debt,  enhance  tax  document  matching  to  detect 
underreporting  of  income  and  improper  dependent 
claims,  audit  mortgage  interest  deductions,  and  in¬ 
crease  the  audit  workforce.  In  addition,  improvements 
in  the  management  of  tax  law  enforcement  resources 
will  increase  revenue  yields  without  requiring  addi¬ 
tional  expenditures.  These  initiatives  are  expected  to 
increase  receipts  $10.2  billion  over  the  1991-1995  pe¬ 
riod. 
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Bfiicellaaeou*  Provision* 

Modify  mles  relating  to  interest  paid  by  corporations 
to  the  JRS  on  tax  obligations.-fUnder  prior  law,  the 
interest  rate  charged  corporations  on  the  imde^ayment 
of  t^  was  equal  to  the  short-term  Federd  rate  plus 
3  percentage  points.  Effective  for  puipows  of  determin¬ 
ing'  interest  for  periods  after  Dumber  31,  1^90)  re^ 
gardless  of  the  taxable  period  to  which  the  underlying 
tax  ihay  relate,  the  rate  is  increased,  .to  the  Federid 
rate  plus  5  percentage  points. 

Extend  statute  of  limitations  for  collection  of  taxes. — 
Under  prior  law,  the  was  required  to  institute  col¬ 
lection  proceedinp  within  6  years  after  aii  assessment 
of  tax  had  been  made.  This  Act  extends  the  statute 
of  limitations  to  10  years. 

Increase  the  maximum  allowable  civil  penalties  for 
violations  of  labor  laws. — ^In  an  effort  to  provide  effec¬ 
tive  civil  penalties,  the  maximum  allowable  civil  pen¬ 
alties  for  violations  of  the  Occupational'  Safety  and 
Health  Act  are  increased  seven  fold.  These  fines  had 
not  been  increased  since  they  were  enacted  in  1970. 
The  maximum  allowable  civil  penalties  for  violations 
of  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  Act,  which  had  not  been 
increased  in  21  years,  are  increased  five  fold.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  is  amended  to  create 
a  civil  penalty  ceiling  of  $10,000  for  each  violation  of 
some  of  the  provisions  relating  to  child  labor. 

Permit  limited  use  of  excess  pension  funds  to  pay  cur¬ 
rent  retiree  health  benefits  and  modify  treatment  of  em¬ 
ployer  reversions.— The  transfer  of  excess  pension  plan 
assets  to  pay  current  retiree  health  benefits  is  allowed, 
effective  for  transfers  occurring  in  taxable  years  begin¬ 
ning  after  December  31,  1990  and  before  January  1, 
1996.  The  prior  law  excise  tax  on  any  assets  that  revert 
to  the  employer  upon  plan  termination  is  increased 
from  15  percent  to  20  percent  if  the  employer  estab¬ 
lishes  a  qualified  replacement  plan,  or  to  50  percent 
if  no  replacement  plan  is  established.  The  higher  excise 


tax  is  applicable  to  reversions  occurring;  after  Septem¬ 
ber  30, 1990. 

RECEIPTS  PROPOSALS 

Enhance  long-term  investment.— Long-term  invest¬ 
ment  would  be  enhanced  through  expansion  of  a  capital 
gains  differential.  Specifically,  when  fully  phased  in  in 
1993,  gains  from  all  capital  assets  held  by  individuals 
(other  than  collectibles)  would  quali^^  for  an  exclusion 
of  30  percent  if  held  for  more  than  3  years,  20  percent 
if  held  for  more  than  2  years,  and  10  percent  if  held 
for  more  than  1  year.  During  the  balance  of  1991,  such 
as^ts  held  for  more  than  1  year  would  qualify  for 
an  exclusion  of  30  percent;  during  1992,  such  assets 
would  qualify  for  an  exclusion  of  30  percent  if  held 
for  more  than  2  years  and  20  percent  if  held  for  more 
than  1  year.  Where  such  exclusions  apply,  the  capital 
gains  rate  otherwise  applicable  will  apply  to  the  gain 
reduced  by  the  exclusion.  For  example,  gains  eligible 
for  a  30  percent  exclusion  of  a  taxpayer  subject  to  a 
28  percent  capital  gains  rate  will  in  effect  be  taxed 
at  a  rate  of  19.6  percent.  The  alternative  minimum 
tax  would  be  applicable  to  the  excluded  amounts  and 
assets  would  be  subject  to  depreciation  recapture  at 
ordinary  rates.  The  proposal  to  enhance  long-term  in¬ 
vestment  is  shown  in  Table  X-4  and  in  tables  in  Part 
Five  as  estimated  by  the  Treasury  Department’s  Office 
of  Tax  Analysis  (OTA).  Because  the  methodological  dif¬ 
ferences  among  OTA,  Congressional  estimators,  and 
outside  experts  have  not  yet  been  resolved,  totals  are 
presented  with  the  Adihinistration's  estimate  and  with 
a  zero  (neutral)  entry  for  this  proposal. 

Extend  medicare  hospital  insurance  (HI)  coverage  to 
all  State  and  local  government  employees.— A  minority 
of  the  State  and  local  government  employees  who  were 
hired  prior  to  April  1,  1986  may  not  be  assured  of 
medicare  coverage.  Because  of  eligibility  through  their 
spouse  or  short  periods  of  work  in  covered  employment, 
as  many  as  four  out  of  five  State  and  local  employees 


X-a.  EFFECT  OF  MAJOR  LEGIStATION  ENACTED  IN  1»«0  ON  RECEIPTS  > 

(ki  Nbgrs  o(  OoSan) 


tssi 

I9S3 

1994 

1995 

1995 

Omnibut  Budget  Reconcilietlon  Act  ol  1990 

Itvdhhdual  incoma  taxes . . . 

4,6 

10.2 

7.8 

9.9 

10.1 

5.3 

CorpotaSon  income  taxes . . . . . 

3.8 

2.4 

2,7 

2.5 

•2.3 

2.8 

Sodal  insurance  taxes  and  contributions . 

46 

10.5 

8.8 

11.1 

11.7 

11.3 

On-budget . . 

(4.1) 

(8.4) 

(6.5) 

(8.6) 

(9.1) 

(8.4) 

OH-bod^t . . . . 

(0.5) 

(2.2) 

(2.3) 

(2.5) 

(2.7) 

(2.9) 

Excise  taxes . . 

12.5 

17.1 

18.2 

19.3 

20.0 

17.1 

Estate  and  gilt  taxes . . . . 

• 

-• 

-0.1 

-0.3 

-0.4 

-0.7 

Customs  duties  and  lees . . . . 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0,5 

Miscellaneous  receipts  . . 

0.2 

0.4 

0.7 

0.7 

0,6 

0.4 

Total,  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990 . 

26.0 

40,9 

38.5 

43.7 

45.0 

36.8 

On-budget . 

(25.5) 

(388) 

(36.2) 

(41.3) 

(42.3) 

(33.9) 

OW-budget . . . 

(0.5) 

(2-2) 

(2.3) 

(2.5) 

(2,7) 

(2.9) 

Total,  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcitiaton  Act  of  1990,  net  of  income  tax  offsets 

22.5 

35,2 

32.7 

37.5 

38.6 

31.0 

On-bodgel . . . 

(22.7) 

(33.9) 

(31.3) 

(36,0) 

(36.9) 

(28,9) 

Off-budget . . . 

(-0.1) 

(1.3) 

(1.4) 

(1,5) 

(1.7) 

(2.0) 

•{SOmiSonofteM. 

'TIttM  etfin'ales  art  baatd  on  the  dtrect  tntU  ortly  d  ie{]|slailv«  chatrges  at  a  given  level  d  econon^  affrAf,  In&eot  eltects  on  the  econonry  ate  taken  into  account  in  iorecaating  incomes, 
however,  are!  in  this  way  aliect  the  leceipts  estimatei  by  major  soune  and  in  toUl. 
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who  contribute  nothing  to  medicare  in  their  current 
employment  are  entitl^  to  the  iull<  range' of  medic^ 
benefits.  Coverage  of  these  employee,  who  are  the  only 
migor  group  of  employees  not  assured  m^irare  cov¬ 
erage,  would  correct  w  inequity  in  coverage  and  elimi¬ 
nate  this  drain  on  toe  medicare  tnist  hind.  The  change 
is  propoted  to  be  effe^ve  January  1, 1^2: 

Improve  retail  compliance  with  alcohol  special  occupa¬ 
tional  taxes.— ’To  increase  compliance  rates  and  reve¬ 
nues,  distributor  of  alcoholic  bever^s  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  verify  retail  compliance  with  the  ^  prior 
to  sale. 

Increase  IRS  enforcement  funding. — ^The  Administra¬ 
tion  proposes  to  increase  compliance  with  toe  tax  code 
by  providing  additional  funding  to  IRS.  These  funds 
would  be  used  to  collect  delinquent  tax  debt  and  in¬ 
crease  the  audit  workforce. 

Extend  tax  deadlines  for  Desert  Shield  participants. — 
This  proposal  would  extend  the  time  period  for  filing 
Federal  tax  returns,  paying  Federal  tax  and  taking 
other  actions  until  180  days  after  an  individual’s  par¬ 
ticipation  in  toe  Desert.  Shield  operation  comes  to  an 
end. 

Extend  railroad  unemployment  insurance  (UI)  reim¬ 
bursable  status.— To  prevent  public  subsidies  from 
being  diverted  to  pay  for  the  high  unemployment  costs 
of  the  private  sector  railroads,  public  commuter  rail¬ 
roads  and  Amtrak  were  exempt  from  the  full  railroad 
unemployment  tax  rate  in  1989  and  1990.  Instead,  they 
were  required  to  reimburse  the  railroad  unemployment 
insurance  fund  for  the  actual  costs  of  their  employees. 
Under  this  proposal  the  exemption  would  be  extended 
beyond  its  current  law  expiration  date. 

Increase  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop¬ 
ment  (HUD)  interstate  land  sales  fee. — ^The  Interstate 
Land  Sales  Full  Disclosure  Act  gives  HUD  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  registering  certain  subdivisions  that  are  sold 
or  leased  across  State  lines.  A  fee  is  charged  when 
a  developer  files  a  statement  of  record  about  the  sub¬ 
division  with  HUD.  The  fee  charged  cannot  exceed 
$1,000  for  any  one  developer.  Under  the  current  struc¬ 
ture,  the  fees  collected  cover  only  a  portion  of  the  costs 
associated  with  the  administration  of  the  program.  The 
Administration’s  proposal  would  remove  the  $1,000  fee 
limitation  to  help  offset  fully  the  direct  administrative 
costs  of  the  program. 

Extend  abandoned  mine  reclamation  fees. — ^The  aban¬ 
doned  mine  reclamation  fees,  which  are  scheduled  to 
expire  on  September  30,  1995,  would  be  extended.  Col¬ 
lections  from  the  existing  fees  of  35-cents  per  ton  for 
surface  mined  coal  and  15-cents  per  ton  for  under¬ 
ground  mined  coal  are  allocated  to  States  for  rec¬ 
lamation  grants.  Abandoned  land  problems  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  exist  in  certain  States  after  all  the  money 
from  the  collection  of  fees  under  current  law  is  ex¬ 
pended. 

Extend  research  and  experimentation  (R&E)  tax  cred¬ 
it. — ^The  20  percent  tax  credit  provided  for  certain  incre¬ 
mental  research  and  experimentation  expenditures, 
which  was  scheduled  to  expire  on  December  31,  1990, 
was  extended  for  1  year  under  the  Omnibus  Budget 
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Reconciliation  of  1990.  The  Administration  proposes 
permanent  extension  of  toe  R&E  credit. 

Extend  research  and  experimentation  (R&E)  alloca¬ 
tion  fule8.-r-Comp9Xiies  with  foreign  operations  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  allocate  64  percent  of  domestic  R&E  expendir 
tures  to  their  domestic  operations  and  64  percent  of 
foreign  R&E  expenditures  to  their  foreign  operations. 
The  remaining  expenses  are  to  be  allocated  on  the  basis 
of  gross  sales  or  (subject  to  a  limitation)  gross  income. 
Under  toe  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990, 
these  rules  are  extended  to  apply  to  taxable  years  be¬ 
ginning  on  or  before  Arigust  1,  1991.  The  Administra¬ 
tion  proposes  a  1  year  extension  of  these  rules. 

Establish  family  savings  accounts.— Americans  would 
be  encouraged  to  increase  personal  savings  by  being 
permitted  to  establish  Family  Savings  Accounts  vnth 
contributions  of  up  to  $2,500  ^r  year  (with  a  limit 
of  iwo  such  accounts  per  family).  Contributions  would 
not  be  deductible  but  earnings  would  be  excluded  from 
income  while  in  the  account  and  would  be  permanently 
excluded  if  the  contribution  to  which  they  relate  re¬ 
mains  in  the  account  for  more  than  7  years.  Earnings 
on  withdrawals  within  3  years  of  contribution  would 
be  subject  to  a  10  percent  excise  tax.  Available  invest¬ 
ments  would  be  the  same  as  for  current  Individual 
Retirement  Accoimts.  Accounts  would  not  be  availablc- 
to  single  individuals  with  income  exceeding  $60,000  or 
to  families  with  income  exceeding  $120,000. 

Extend  health  insurance  deduction  for  self-em¬ 
ployed.— UuAex  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
of  1990,  the  25  percent  deduction  provided  to  self-em¬ 
ployed  individuals  for  the  cost  of  health  insurance  ex¬ 
penses  was  extended  through  December  31,  1991.  The 
Administration  proposes  to  extend  the  deduction  for  1 
year  through  December  31, 1992. 

Extend  low-income  housing  tax  credit, — ^This  credit 
was  extended  through  December  31,  1991  under  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990.  A  1-year 
extension  of  this  credit  is  proposed. 

Extend  targeted  jobs  tax  credit. — ^The  Administration 
proposes  to  extend  the  targeted  jobs  tax  credit  for  1 
year.  This  credit,  which  is  generally  equal  to  40  percent 
of  the  first  $6,000  of  qualified  first  year  wages  (40 
percent  of  up  to  $3,000  of  wages  to  any  disadvantaged 
summer  youth  employees),  was  extended  through  De¬ 
cember  31,  1991  under  the  Omnibus  Budget  Rec¬ 
onciliation  Act  of  1990. 

Establish  enterprise  zones. — ^The  Administration  pro¬ 
poses  to  provide  tax  incentives  to  promote  entrepre¬ 
neurship  and  job  creation  in  up  to  50  economically  dis¬ 
tressed  urban  and  rural  communities.  Beginning  in 
1992,  the  proposal  provides  for  elimination  of  the  cap¬ 
ital  gains  tax  with  respect  to  tangible  investments  lo¬ 
cated  in  a  zone,  expensing  of  investments  in  pertain 
corporate  stock  issued  by  zone  businesses,  and  refund¬ 
able  tax  credits  for  low-income  zone  employees.  This 
proposal  is  discussed  more  fully  in  Chapters  V.A.  and 
VI.A. 

Waive  excise  tax  for  certain  early  withdrawals  from 
Individual  Retirement  Accounts  (IRAs).— Under  current 
law,  early  withdrawals  from  a  fully-deductible  IRA  are 
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subj^  to  a  10-  percent  excise  tax  (penalty),  and  in¬ 
cluded  as  ordinary  income  on  an  individual’s  tax  return. 
Tlie  Adnunistration  proposes  to  waive  the  10  percent 
excise  tax  for  early  withdrawals  effective  January  1, 
1991,  if  the  money  is  used  for  a  first-time  home  pur¬ 
chase  and  the  home  costs  no  more  than  110  percent 
of  the  median -price  of  homes.  The  maximum  amount 
that  could  be  withdrawn  without  penalty  for  a  first¬ 
time  home  purchase  would  be  $10,000. 

Extend  business  energy  tax  credits.— The  Administra¬ 
tion  proposes  to  extend  business  energy  tax  credits  for 
solar  and  geothermal  properties  for  1  year.  These  cred¬ 
its  are  sheduled  to  expire  on  December  31,  1991  under 
current  law. 


Double  and  restore  adoption  deduction.— The  Admin¬ 
istration  proposes  to  restore  and  double  to  $3,000  the 
special  needs  adoption  deduction,  effective  January  1, 
1992. 

Extend  taxes  to  finance  the  Highway  Trust  Fund. — 
The  budget  contains  the  Administration’s  proposal  for 
new  5-year  highway  and  transit  programs  financed 
from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund.  Legislation  to  enact  and 
finwce  this  program  will  be  transmitted  to  the  Con¬ 
gress.  The  legislation  will  be  financed  by  extending  the 
$.09  gasoline  tax,  t^e  $.15  diesel  tax,  and  other  excise 
taxes  dedicated  to  the  Trust  Fund  that  vvere  enacted 
in  1987  to  support  the  current  highway  program. 


Table  X-4.  EFFECT  CF  PROPOSED  LEGISUTION  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  ACTION  ON  RECEIPTS' 

(h  ftSons  U  doln) 


tMt 

1M2 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1^ 

Enhance  long-term  investment'  . . 

0.4 

3.0 

1.7 

0.9 

1.8 

1.7 

FitenrI  HI  nnuerage  tn  .Sleta  anrl  Irval  employees*  . 

1.1 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

Improve  retell  cnmpllenrre  with  eW>hnl  speciel  ootxipalinna!  taxes*  . . 

• 

• 

Inaease  IRS  enforcement  funding . . . . . ... _ ............. 

• 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Extend  tax  deadlines  for  Pese<t  Shield  participants  . . . . . 

• 

* 

* 

Fxlervl  railmad  III  reimhitrsehle  sletiis* . . . 

• 

» 

• 

» 

• 

Increase  Him  land  sales  lee . . 

• 

• 

» 

• 

• 

Extend  abandoned  mine  reclamation  fees  . . . . 

0.3 

Fxtanrl  RAF  rrarfit  . . 

^.5 

-1.0 

-1.3 

-1.6 

-1.8 

Extend  .RSE  allocation  lules . - . . 

-0.3 

-0,3 

EsiabSsh  family  savings  accounts  , . . . . . 

-0.3 

-0.8 

-1.3 

-1.8 

-2.3 

Extend  health  insurance  deduction  for  seff-employed . 

-0.1 

-0.2 

Exterd  Inwjncnme  housing  tax  creritl . . 

-0.1 

-0.2 

-0.3 

-0.3 

-0.3 

Extend  targnind  jnhs  fa*  credit  . 

-0.1 

-0.1 

-0.1 

• 

Establish  enterprise  xones  . . 

• 

-0.2 

-0.3 

-0.5 

-0.8 

Waive  excise  ta'<  for  certain  early  withdrawals  from  irAs  . . . . . . 

-0.1 

-0.1 

-0.1 

-0.1 

Extend  hu.<unfi.<;<s  nnorgy  ht  crKditu . 

» 

DntiblA  and  ra^tnrA  ad^tinn  dndiirtinn  . 

• 

Pirtftnd  Highway  Tnist  Fund  taxes*  . . 

-2.7 

Total  effert  on  receipts . 

0.4 

2.7 

0.6 

-0.7 

-0.9 

-4.3 

Total  effect  on  receipts  with  enhance  long-term  investment  at  zero  .... _ 

-0.3 

-1.1 

-1.6 

-2.7 

-6.0 

ADDENDUM 

Effect  ol  proposals  on  receipts  by  source: 

Indwidual  income  taxes . . . . . 

0.4 

2.3 

• 

-1.2 

-0.9 

-0.9 

Corporation  income  taxes . . 

-0.9 

-1.2 

-1.2 

-1.7 

-1.9 

Employment  taxes  and  contrihoHons  . . . 

1.2 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

Unem^yment  Insurance . 

* 

• 

• 

Exdse  taxes . 

0.1 

0.1 

• 

• 

-3.5 

0,3 

Miscallanaor/s  rAcaipts  . 

. 

Total  effect  on  receipts . . . 

0.4 

2.7 

0.6 

-0.7 

-0.9 

-4.3 

Individual  income  taxes  with  enhance  long-term  investment  at  zero 

-0.7 

-1.7 

-2.1 

-2.7 

-2.6 

A$50  nSon  or  les$. 

wiimaies  are  based  on  he  direct  effect  only  ol  leglsiatrre  changes  at  a  given  level  ol  economic  activity.  Induced  effects  on  the  economy  are  taken  Into  account  In 
lorecasting  incomes,  however,  and  in  this  way  affect  the  receipts  estimates  by  major  source  and  In  total. 

'The  proposal  to  enhance  lorig-leim  investment  is  shown  in  Tabis  )t-4  arid  in  tables  in  Pa.1  Five  as  estimated  by  the  Treasury  Department's  Office  ol  Tax  Analysis  (OTA). 
Because  the  methodological  ctfferences  among  OTA,  Congressional  estimators,  and  outside  experts  have  not  yet  bMn  resolved,  totals  are  presented  with  the  Administration's 
estimate  and  with  a  aero  (neutral]  entry  lor  this  proposal. 

■Net  ol  income  tax  offsets. 
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The  budget  includes  all  Federal  cash  flows.  Under 
jesting  imd^  concept8,.all  income  to  the  Government 
arising  from  the  exercise  of  its  soveireign  powers  (main¬ 
ly,  but  not  exclusively,  taxes)  is^  classified  as  govern¬ 
mental  receipts  and  included  in  the  receipt  totals.  In 
contrast,  any  income  from  the  public  that  results  from 
voluntary  business-like  transactions  is  classified  as  off¬ 
setting  collections,  which  offset  outlays  rather  than 
being  included  with  the  governmental  receipts. 

The  preceding  pages  covered  governmental  receipts, 
including  compulsory  charges,  liiis  discussion  covers 
offsetting  collections,  parti^arly  the  Administration’s 
user  fee  proposals.  As.  shown  in  Table  X-5,  total  off¬ 
setting  collections  from  the  public,  including  those  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Administration  but  excluding  the  collec¬ 
tions  of  the  off-budget  Postal  Service,  are  estimated 
to  be  $187.4  billion  in  1992. 

The  budget  contains  a  variety  of  user  fee  and  other 
offsetting  collections  proposals  that  would  yield  $2.3 
billion  in  1992  and  $12.0  billion  over  the  years  1992 
through  1998.  Administration  proposals  establish  or  in¬ 
crease  fees  in  order  to  recover  more  of  the  costs  of 
providing  Government  services.  Descriptions  of  these 
proposals,  which  are  listed  in  Table  X-6,  are  presented 
below. 

Table  X-6  splits  the  proposals  between  discretionary 
and  mandatory,  indicating  which  of  the  Budget  Enforce¬ 
ment  Act  (BEA)  requirements  apply. 

Dwcrefionary.— The  discretionary  proposals  create 
savings  under  the  BEA’s  domestic  discretionary  spend¬ 
ing  limits. 

•  Medicare  and  medicaid  survey  and  certification. — 
Establish  fees  for  survey  and  certification  activi¬ 
ties  required  by  the  Social  Security  Act.  Providers 
and  suppliers  would  be  charged  fees,  which  would 


be  set  annually  to  cover  all  programmatic  and 
administrative  costs. 

•  Food  and  Drug  Administration  (F2JA).— Establish 
fees  for  FDA  review  of  new  product  applications, 
including  new  and  generic  drugs,  medical  devices, 
biologies,  and  food  and  color  additives.  A  portion 
of  these  fees  would  finance  expMded  FDA  activi¬ 
ties  in  these  areas.  'The  proposal  also  includes  fees 
for  the  registration  and  inspection  of  seafood  proc¬ 
essors. 

•  Veterans  medical  care.-— Permanently  authorize 
the  copayment  expansion  that  is  scheduled  to  ex¬ 
pire  September  30,  1991,  enacted  in  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990  (OBRA  1990). 
Establish  copayments,  subject  to  means  testing, 
for  treatment  of  non-service-connected  illnesses  of 
veterans  with  service-connected  disabilities  rated 
40  percent  or  lower. 

•  Small  Business  Administration  (SBA). — Increase 
guarantee  fees  on  most  general  business  loans 
from  2  percent  to  5  percent,  on  regular  small  busi¬ 
ness  investment  companies  from  1.2  percent  to 
5  percent,  and  on  development  finance  companies 
from  0.5  percent  to  1  percent.  Savings  reflect  a 
reduction  in  SBA’s  credit  subsidy  outlays,  rather 
than  increased  collections. 

•  Hard  rock  mining  claim  holding  /ee.— Establish 
an  annual  holding  fee  which  would  require  holders 
of  mining  claims  on  Federal  lands  to  pay  $100 
per  claim.  This  fee  would  replace  the  existing  re¬ 
quirement  that  claimants  spend  $100  per  year  de¬ 
veloping  each  claim.  This  change  would  eliminate 
activities  that  result  in  surface  disturbance  of  land 
solely  to  maintain  a  claim.  A  portion  of  the  fee 
would  support  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management’s 


Table  X-5.  TOTAL  OFFSETTING  COLLECTIONS 

(hmkonsotdgtvs) 


)S» 


1991 


1992 


Collections  deposited  in  receipt  accounts; 

Medicare  premiums  and  other  charges . 

Military  assistance  laist  fund  property  sales . 

Outer  Continental  Shelf  payments,  naval  petroleum  reserve  lease,  power  administration  asset 

sales,  and  other  undistributed  offsetting  recepts . 

Sale  of  property  and  services,  interest  income,  and  all  other  collections  depositad  in  receipt  ac¬ 
counts  . 

Subtotal,  collections  deposited  in  receipt  accounts . 


11,245  11,844 

10,293  10,300 


13,002 

10,000 


3,006 


3,729 


3,963 


14,831  14,803 

3W^  40,681 


15,839 

42,804 


Cotlections  credited  to  appropriation  accounts: 

Postal  Service  stamp  sales  and  other  collections _ 

Depository  insurance  funds . . . . . 

Tentjessee  Valiey  Authority  and  power  administration  collections . . . 

Commodity  Credt  Corporation  loan  repayments  and  other  collections . 

Other  loan  repayments . 

Loan  guaranty  and  other  insurance  premiums,  interest  income,  and  all  other  collections  credited 
to  appropriation  accounts . 

Subtotal,  collections  credllod  to  appropriation  accounts . 


32,202 

32,818 

8,487 

10,719 

11,437 


43,150 

57,146 

8,922 

8,476 

12,580 


46,068 

67,949 

9,278 

8,544 

9,459 


42,536 


45,500 


49.347 


144,199 


175,773 


190,665 


Total  offsetting  collections 


183,575 


216,454 


233,469 


Total  offsotting  collections  excluding  off-buoget  Postal  Service  collections 


151,373 


173,304 


187,381 
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TiM  X-«.  mOPOSEO  USER  FEES  AND  01^  OFFSEnWG  CmECT^ 
(ninMmsidein) 


1913 

tw 

1995 

1996 

Discrafionary: 

MedbM  tnd  nwdlctid  tutvty  md  ovtiEcition  (n«() _ ..... _ 

264 

246 

246 

249 

254 

FDA  ptajuct  revi«w  aixf  Mitood  inipec^ -  - 

198 

205 

212 

212 

212 

Vsteww  awdical  (*#  cflpfyrw*'** . - . 

125 

131 

138 

145 

152 

S8A  imn  guaranlN ' - - - - - - 

86 

96 

96 

96 

96 

'.ini  rock  mining  daim  hoidmg - - - - - 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

SEC  ragitMion  . . .  . 

68 

71 

73 

76 

79 

FCC  tcensing  and  aatvica - - 

65 

65 

65 

65 

65 

CFTC  contract  Iradng . . . . . . 

48 

51 

55 

59 

63 

FEMA  retMalno  of  enwrgenc/  plans _ 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

FCC  spDctTjm  auctk)*’ . . 

800 

1,200 

500 

Subtotal,  dscretionaty - - - - 

943 

955 

1,775 

2,192 

1,512 

Mandatory: 

Ek  HMs  naval  patrolaum  rasarva  Mase - - - ... 

1,191 

-139 

-120 

-113 

-95 

Veterans  loan  originalion' .  . . 

122 

106 

101 

101 

98 

Corps  of  Engiiieera  recreadon  site _ 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

Agricukural  Marluling  Servics  _ _ 

13 

16 

16 

17 

18 

PedeTlI  •’Tsin  •nspedir'n  Service .  . . . . 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

Forest  Service  recreation  site  . . . . ... _ _ _ _ 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

Pesticide  reregislratioi' .  . 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Arctic  Nationai  Wittile  Refuge  leasing - 

1,901 

1 

1,201 

1 

Subtotei,  merrdjiiory  . . 

1,364 

1,922 

36 

1,244 

59 

2,306 

2,876 

1,811 

3,436 

1,571 

'Stvings  Inyn  crs(tt  fttc  r«ll*ct  a  raductian  in  subsidy  outlays,  rathsr  than  incrsasad  collections. 


mining  law  administration  program  and  finance 
the  collection  of  the  fee  itself. 

•  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. — Increase 
the  registration  fee  from  Vm  to  1^32  of  1  percent 
of  the  dollar  value  of  the  offering. 

•  Federal  Communications  Commission  (FCC), — ^In¬ 
crease  existing  licensing  and  service  fees  from 
commercial  users.  A  portion  of  this  increase  would 
be  dedicated  to  the  expansion  of  FCC  services. 

•  Commodities  Futures  Trading  Commission.— Ea- 
tablish  a  transaction  fee  of  13  cents  per  contract 
traded  on  commodity  futures  and  options  ex¬ 
changes. 

•  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 
(FEMA). — Establish  fees  to  cover  costs  incurred 
by  FEMA  (acting  as  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com¬ 
mission’s  agent)  in  regulating  the  evacuation  and 
emergency  preparedness  plans  of  nuclear  power 
plants. 

•  FCC  spectrum  auction  —Approximately  30  mega¬ 
hertz  of  radio  sp?t  rum  which  the  Government 
currently  uses  or  h:ts  reserved  would  be  freed  up 
for  private  users,  v.hom  the  FCC  wilt  reassign 
from  other  frequenck*  The  spectrum  vacated  by 
those  private  users  would  be  reassigned  through 
auctions  beginning  in  1994. 

Mandatory. — ^The  following  mandatory  user  fee  and 
other  offsetting  collection  proposals  create  savings  for 
purposes  of  pay-as-you-go  enforcement. 

«  Elk  Hills  naval  petroleum  reserve.— The  Adminis¬ 
tration  proposes  to  lease  this  oil  field  which  is 
presently  operated  by  the  Department  of  Energy. 
Bonus  payments  of  $1.0  billion  in  1992  and  $0.4 
billion  annually  from  1993  through  1996  plus  an¬ 


nual  royalty  payments  would  more  than  offset  the 
loss  of  annual  receipts  for  oil  sales  that  would 
otherwise  be  collected  by  the  Government.  Under 
this  leasing  proposal,  discretionary  funds  that 
would  otherwise  have  to  be  appropriated  for  this 
program  would  not  be  needed. 

•  Veterans  loan  origination.— Make  permanent  the 
.625  percent  loan  origination  fee  increase  that  was 
enacted  as  part  of  OBRA  1990  and  is  scheduled 
to  expire  September  30,  1991.  OBRA  1990  effec¬ 
tively  raised  the  origination  fee  for  a  no-downpay¬ 
ment  loan  from  1.25  percent  to  1.875  percent.  In 
addition,  non-active  duty  military  personnel  who 
use  the  program  more  than  once  would  pay  a  2.5 
percent  fee  for  each  additional  loan.  Savings  re¬ 
flect  a  reduction  in  the  VA  credit  subsidy  outlays, 
rather  than  increased  collections. 

•  Corps  of  Engineers.— Expand  the  types  of  user  fees 
collected  to  include  those  for  day  use  of  developed 
recreational  sites  and  for  all  overnight  camping 
sites. 

•  Forest  Service. — Expand  the  types  of  facilities  and 
services  for  which  fees  may  be  charged  at  national 
forest  recreation  sites.  Collections  would  be  dedi¬ 
cated  to  increased  rehabilitation  and  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  existing  trails  and  facilities. 

•  Agricultural  Marketing  Seruice.— Establish  fees 
paid  by  local  market  committees  for  administra¬ 
tive  support  provided  by  the  Government  for  mar¬ 
keting  agreements  and  orders  which  help  stabilize 
commodities  markets.  Additionally,  establish  user 
fees  for  tobacco  news  reports,  for  the  development 
and  assistance  of  grading  standards,  and  for  the 
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statistical  and  economic  analysis  of  commodity 
markets. 

•  Federal  Grain  Inspection  Service. — Establish  user 
fees  for  standardization  and  quality  assurance  ac¬ 
tivities  that  support  the  fee-funded  weighing  and 
grain  inspection  sendees. 

•  Environmental  Protection  Agency. — Remove  the 
cap  on  the  amount  that  may  be  collected  from 


Table  X-7.  RECEIPTS  EV  SOURCE 


(In  nions  d  dctiri) 


Sons 

tSSOacui 

tSSI 

IS92CSMX« 

Individual  Income  taxes; 

Federal  funds: 

WlhheU . . . . 

390.473 

415,710 

443,146 

Other . . . . . 

149.189 

155,925 

168,327 

Refunds . - . 

-72,251 

-79,362 

-84,242 

Proposed  legislation . . 

— 

363 

2,288 

Total  Federal  funds  net  Individ- 

ual  inconte  taxes . . 

467.411 

492,635 

529,518 

Trust  funds  (Catastrophic  health  in- 

surance)  . 

-527 

— 

— 

Total  net  Individual  income  taxes  . . 

466,884 

492,635 

529,518 

Corporation  Income  taxes: 

Federal  funds; 

Existing  law . 

109,556 

113,638 

122,122 

Refunrte . 

-16.510 

-18,092 

-19,737 

Proposed  legislation . . . 

— 

— 

-866 

Total  Federal  funds  net  cor- 

poratkm  income  taxes _ _ 

93,046 

95,546 

101,519 

Trust  funds 

Existing  law  (Haaa'dous  .substance 
superfund) . - . 

461 

320 

394 

Rafunds . 

— 

— 

— 

Total  Trust  funds  net  cor- 

poration  income  taxes . 

461 

320 

394 

Total  net  corporation  Income 

taxes  . 

93,507 

95,866 

101,913 

Social  insurance  taxes  and 
contributions  (trust  funds): 
Employment  taxes  and  contributions; 
Old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
(Olibudget) . 

255,031 

269.477 

284,665 

Disability  insurance  (Off-budget) . 

26,625 

28,810 

30,389 

Hospital  insurance . 

68,555 

74,037 

81,474 

Proposed  legislation . 

— 

— 

1,234 

Railroad  retirement: 

Social  Security  equivalent  accout 

1,387 

1,450 

1,485 

Rail  pension  fund . . 

2,292 

2,400 

2,426 

Total  employment  taxes  and 

contributions . 

353,891 

376,175 

401,873 

On-budget . 

(72,235) 

(77,888) 

(86.619) 

Off-budget . 

(281,656) 

(298,287) 

(315,254) 

UnemfAtyment  insurance: 

State  taxes  deposited  in  Treasury' . 

15,967 

15,603 

17,186 

Federal  unemployment  tax  receipts' 

5,356 

5,297 

5,427 

Railroad  unemployment  tax  re¬ 
ceipts'  . . . 

199 

196 

139 

any  one  registrant  under  the  existing  user  fees 
for  pesticide  reregistration. 

•  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge  leasing. — Certain 
of  these  lands  would  be  made  available  for  oil 
and  gas  leasing.  Receipts  from  the  first  lease  sale 
would  be  in  1993  and  the  second  in  1995. 

Detailed  Receipts  Tables. — detailed  report  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  receipts  by  source  is  presented  in  Table  X-7, 
Offsetting  receipts  by  type  are  detailed  in  Table  X-8. 


Table  X-7.  RECEIPTS  BY  SOURCE-ContInued 


(h  d  ddard 


Sotfst 

199^ac^Jtf 

13S1  e«na;e 

19S2 

Proposed  legislation . 

_ 

-11 

2 

Railroad  debt  repayment' . 

112 

109 

109 

Total  unemployment  insurance 

21,635 

21,194 

22,863 

Other  retirement  contnbulons; 

Federal  employees’  retirement-em¬ 
ployee  contributions . 

4,405 

4,469 

4,511 

Contributions  lor  non-Federal  em¬ 
ployees*  . . 

117 

117 

116 

Total  other  retirement  con- 

tributions . 

4,522 

4,586 

4,627 

Total  social  insurance  taxes 

and  contributions . . 

380,047 

401,955 

429,363 

On-budget . 

(98,392) 

(103,668) 

(114,109) 

Off-budget . 

(281,656) 

(298,287) 

(315,254) 

Excise  taxes: 

Federal  funds: 

Mcohol  taxes; 

Distilled  spirits . 

3,807 

4,177 

4,324 

Beer . 

1,680 

1,909 

2,012 

Wines . 

267 

1,408 

1,894 

Special  taxes  in  connection  with 
liquor  occupations . 

131 

131 

131 

Proposed  l^islation . 

— 

— 

57 

Refunds . 

-190 

-188 

-185 

Total  alcohol  taxes . . 

5,695 

7,437 

8,233 

Tobacco  taxes: 

Cigarettes . 

4,014 

4,556 

4,718 

Cigars . 

40 

40 

35 

Cigarette  papers  and  tubes . 

2 

2 

2 

Smrrireless  tobacco _ _ ,... 

24 

24 

24 

Other  . 

8 

8 

8 

Refunds . 

-7 

-7 

-7 

Total  tobacco  taxes . 

4,081 

4,623 

4,780 

Manufacturers'  exdse  taxes; 

Firearms,  shells,  and  cartridges  .. 

98 

100 

103 

Pistols  and  revolvers . 

41 

44 

46 

Sows  and  anows . . . 

13 

14 

15 

Gas  guzzler . 

90 

175 

198 

Motorboat . . 

1 

110 

132 

Refunds . 

-11 

-33 

-33 

Total  manufacturers'  excise 

taxes . 

232 

410 

461 

Miscellaneous  excise  taxes; 

General  and  toll  telephone  and 
teletype  service . 

2,995 

3,251 

3,174 

Wagering  taxes,  including  occu¬ 
pational  taxes  . 

9 

10 

10 

196 
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Tabte  X-7.  RECDPTS  BY  SOUBCE-Continued 


Source 

■999  xM 

1991  tumM 

199Zosnul« 

Employee  pension  plani; . 

200 

184 

184 

Tax  on  loundations . 

180 

189 

196 

Foreign  ins'Jtance  poTides _ 

103 

98 

100 

Ship  departure  tax . 

5 

9 

11 

Ozone  depletion  tax . 

360 

1,250 

1,136 

Luxu^  tk . 

— 

252 

403 

Refunds  . . . 

-25 

-20 

-10 

Total  miscellaneous  excise 

taxes  . 

3,827 

5,223 

5,206 

UndisUibuled  Federal  tax  deports 

and  unapplied  collections . 

1,756 

3,224 

3,525 

Total  Federal  fund  excise 

taxes  . 

15,591 

20,918 

22,206 

Trust  funds; 

Highway: 

Gasotne . 

9,371 

11,778 

12,234 

Tnicks,  buses,  and  trailers . 

1,112 

1,049 

1,379 

Tires,  innertutes,  and  tread  rub- 

ber  . . . . 

255 

315 

328 

Diesel  fuel  used  on  highways . 

3,240 

3,631 

3,822 

Use-lax  on  certain  vehicles . 

584 

580 

598 

Fines . 

7 

4 

4 

Refunds . 

-701 

-540 

-589 

Total  highway  trust  fund . 

13,867 

16,817 

17.776 

Airpoa  and  aiiway; 

Transportation  ol  persons . 

3,219 

4,339 

4,932 

Waybill  lax . 

181 

236 

262 

Tax  on  fuels . 

140 

139 

149 

International  departure  tax . 

178 

254 

273 

Refunds . 

-18 

-24 

-31 

Total  airpon  and  aiiway  trust 

fund . 

3,700 

4,964 

5,585 

AquaSc  resources  trust  fund . 

218 

150 

154 

Black  lung  disability  insuratce  trust 

fund . 

665 

627 

649 

Inlaixl  waterway  tmst  fund . 

63 

60 

70 

Hazardous  substance  supeifund 

trust  fund . 

818 

816 

815 

Oil  spill  liability  trust  fund . 

143 

243 

240 

Post-closure  liability  trust  fund . 

-1 

-12 

1  — 

Vacd,ne  injury  compensation  fund  ... 

159 

118 

124 

Leaking  underground  storage  tank 

trust  fund . 

122 

109 

149 

Total  trust  fund  exase  taxes ... 

19,754 

23,892 

25,562 

Total  excise  taxes . 

35,345 

44,810 

47,768 

Estate  end  gift  taxes . 

11,500 

12,241 

13,265 

Customs  duties  and  tees; 

Federal  funds . 

16,497 

17,142 

18,614 

Table  X-7.  RECEIPTS  SY  SOURCE-Conllnued 

lkisConsol(Min) 


Sotfca 

1990  XUl 

1991  ttUrxt 

l99ZesS»i» 

Trust  hinds . - . 

Tout  customs  duOu  and 
fits . . . 

210 

556 

631 

16,707 

17,698 

19,295 

MIscellsneout  receipts;’ 

Miscellaneous  taxes . . 

117 

152 

158 

Deposit  of  earnings.  Federal  Rescnre 

System . 

24,319 

23,384 

20,741 

Fees  lor  permits  and  regulatory  and 

judicial  services; 

Immigration,  passport,  and  consular 

lees . 

282 

305 

373 

Patent  and  copyright  tees . 

1 

* 

• 

Registration  aixl  filing  fees . 

472 

517 

524 

Coat  mining  redamab'on  lees  . . 

242 

241 

248 

Miscellaneous  lees  lor  permits.  5- 

eanses,  etc . 

3 

21 

41 

Miscellaneous  less  tor  regulatory 

and  judicial  servicer, . 

148 

213 

292 

Fees  for  legal  and  judicial  services . 

107 

42 

42 

Total  lees  lor  permits  and  reg- 

ulat07  and  judidal  services 

1,254 

1,340 

1,520 

Fines,  penalbes,  and  lodeitures . 

1,492 

1,217 

1,353 

Restituiions,  reparations,  and  recover- 

ies  under  mifitaiy  ocapation . 

13 

2 

2 

Gifts  and  conlnbution.s . 

123 

91 

82 

Refunds  and  reco'veries . 

-2 

50 

50 

Total  miscellaneous  receipts 

27,316 

26,236 

23,907 

Total  budget  receipts . 

1,031,308 

1,091,440 

1,165,029 

On-budget . 

(749.652) 

(793,153) 

(849,775) 

Ofl-budget . 

(281,656) 

(298,287) 

(315,254) 

MEMORANDUM 

On-budget: 

Federal  funds . 

Trust  funds . 

Interlund  transactions . 

Total  on  budget . 

OH'budgel  (trust  tunds) . . . 

Total . 

634,107 

255,182 

-139,638 

667,924 

273,050 

-147,821 

712,365 

293,446 

-156,036 

749.652 

281,656 

793,153 

298,287 

849,775 

315,254 

1,031,308 

1,091,440 

1,165,029 

'$500  thousand  a  less. 

’Deposits  by  States  ate  State  payroll  taxes  that  cover  the  beneM  pan  of  the  program.  Federal 
unemploymeni  tax  receipts  covet  administrative  costs  at  both  the  Federal  and  State  level.  Railroad 
unemploymeni  tax  receipts  covet  both  the  bencrits  and  administrative  costs  ol  the  program  lor  the 
railroads. 

'Represents  employer  and  employee  contributons  to  the  civil  service  retirement  and  disabity 
tund  lor  covered  employees  ol  Governmenl  sponsored,  privately  owned  enterprises  and  the  Oistiici 
of  Columbia  municipal  governmeni. 

’Includes  both  Federal  and  trust  funds.  Trust  lurid  amounts  in  rriscellaneous  receipts  are 
1990,  $233  million:  1991,  $242  nxllion;  and  1992,  $242  imllon. 
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Table  X-8.  OFFSETTING  RECEIPTS  BY  TYPE 
(h  ciOottS  c(  deist] 


Tiu« 

tesoKti^ 

199t 

1992 

•semtt* 

IMTRAGOVERNHENTAL  TRANSACTIONS 

Intnbudgetsry  transsctlont; 

Federal  Intrafund  transectlons: 

Olsirfbuted  by  agency: 

Interest  from  the  Federal  Financittg  Bank 

13,731 

1 

16,137 

18,552 

Interest  on  Government  capital  in  enter¬ 
prises  . 

d,061 

4.211 

3,470 

Other  . 

107 

1,774 

974 

Total  Federal  intrafunds . 

17,899 

22,123 

22,995 

Trust  intrafund  transactions: 

Disiributed  by  agency . 

1 

65 

1 

1 

Total  intrafund  transactions . 

17,964 

22,124 

22,996 

Interfund  transactions: 

Distributed  by  agency: 

Federal  fund  payments  to  trust  funds; 
Contributions  to  insurance  programs; 
Military  reb'rement  fund . 

10,596 

10,782 

11,402 

Supplementary  medical  insurance  .. 

33,210 

34,730 

37.724 

Hospital  insurance . 

793 

601 

748 

Railroad  social  security  equivalent 
fund . 

2,568 

2,604 

2,932 

Rail  industry  pension  fund . 

181 

97 

196 

Civilian  supplementary  retirement 
contributions . 

17,989 

18,830 

19,724 

Unemployment  insurance . 

317 

327 

427 

Other . 

138 

417 

441 

Miscellaneous  payments; 

Other . 

309 

1,040 

225 

Subtotal . 

66,107 

69,628 

73,319 

Trust  fund  payments  to  Federal  funds; 
Repayment  of  loans  or  advances  to 
trust  funds . 

2,577 

2,594 

2,774 

Charges  for  services  to  trust  funds . 

145 

210 

206 

Other . 

257 

644 

598 

Subtotal . 

2.979 

3.448 

3,579 

Total  interiunds  distributed  by  agency 

69,036 

73,076 

77,398 

Undistributed  by  agency: 

Employer  share,  employee  retirement 
(on-budget); 

Civil  sendee  retirement  and  disability 
insurance . 

5,953 

6,409 

6,897 

Hospital  insurance  (contribution  as 
employer)' . 

1.780 

1.821 

1,926 

Mifitary  retirement  fund . 

16,324 

16,254 

16,161 

Other  Federal  employees  retirement  .. 

79 

80 

178 

Total  employer  share,  employee  retire¬ 
ment  (on-budget) . 

24,135 

24,565 

25,163 

Interest  received  by  on-budget  trust 
funds . 

46,416 

50,179 

53,476 

Total  inteifund  transactions  undistrib¬ 
uted  by  agency  . 

70,552 

74.745 

78,638 

Total  interfund  transactions . 

139,638 

147,821 

156,036 

Total  intrabudgetary  transacb'ons . 

157,602 

169,944 

179,032 

Table  X-«.  OFFStmNG  RECEIPTS  BY  TYPE-Contim»d 
(in  itdoa  oC  (M») 


T»P« 

maeuti 

1»1 

1992 

Paynwnt*  by  on-budgat  account*  to  off- 
budgat  accounts: 

Intarfund  transactions: 

Dtstrtbutsd  by  sgancy: 

Federal  fund  payments  to  trust  funds; 
Old-age,  sunrivors,  and  disability  in¬ 
surance  . 

4,707 

5,527 

5,847 

Undistiibutad  by  agency: 

Employer  share,  employee  retirement 
(off-budget) . 

5,567 

5,827 

6,231 

Interest  received  by  off-budget  trust 
funds . 

15,991 

20,164 

23,733 

Total  payments  by  on-bur^t  ac- 

1 

counts  to  oft-budget  accounts . 

26,266 

3t,518 

35,811 

Payments  by  off-budget  accounts  to  on- 
budget  accounts: 

Intrafund  transactions  from  otf-budget 
accounts: 

Distributed  by  agency: 

Payments  to  railroad  retirement' . 

i 

3,049 

3,583 

3,339 

Total  Intralund  transactions  from  off- 

budget  accounts . 

3,049 

3,583 

3,339 

Intarfund  transactions  from  off-budget 
accounts: 

Distributed  by  agency: 

Interest  payments  to  the  Treasury . 

1,082 

400 

Undistributed  by  agency: 

Employor  contributions  to  FHI . 

373 

388 

420 

Reiiremeni  contnbrrtions . 

3,536 

4,584 

5,003 

Total  payments  by  off-budget  ac- 

counts  to  on-Dudget  accounts . 

8,040 

8,955 

8,762 

Intratruit  transactions  between  off-budget 
accounts: 

Distributed  by  agency: 

Total  Intrsgovemmental  trans- 

action* . 

191,908 

210,417 

223,606 

PROPRIETARY  RECEIPTS  FROM  THE  PUBLIC 

Distributed  by  agency: 

Interest: 

interest  on  loans.  Foreign  Assistance  Act ... 

346 

301 

269 

Other  interest  on  foreign  loans  and  de- 
fened  foreign  collections . 

868 

931 

961 

Interest  on  deposits  in  tax  and  loan  ac¬ 
counts  . 

1,362 

1,380 

1,150 

Oflter  interest  (domeslio-civil)’ . 

336 

270 

490 

Tolal  interest . 

2,912 

2,882 

2,870 

Rents: 

Rent  and  bonuses  from  land  leases,  etc  .... 

10 

42 

44 

Rent  of  land  and  other  real  property . 

36 

47 

43 

Rent  cl  equipment  and  other  personal 
property . 

11 

14 

14 

Total  rents . 

57 

103 

105 

Royalties . 

683 

1,089 

1,038 
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Table  X^.  OPFSEITtHG  RECEIPTS  BY  TYPE-ConHno»d  Table  X-6.  OFFSETTOIG  RECEIPTS  BY  TYPE-ContInued 

(In  cAons  o(  dobrs)  (h  inficns  d  itoeirt) 


T>fa 

1990JC!uaf 

1931 

•t&Tna!* 

1992 

Salt  of  products: 

Sale  of  timber  arxl  other  natural  land  prod¬ 
ucts  . . 

1,343 

1,296 

1,283 

Sale  of  minerals  and  mineral  products . . 

576 

654 

524 

Sale  of  power  and  other  ubSb'es . 

775 

799 

987 

Sale  of  other  products’ . 

4 

• 

• 

Recovery  of  mint  manufacturing  expense  ... 

52 

141 

61 

Total  sale  of  products . 

2.756 

2,390 

2,860 

Fees  end  other  cherges  for  services  end 
specie!  benefits; 

Medicare  premiums  and  other  charges 
{trust  funds) . 

1 

11,245 

1 

11,834 

12,984 

Nudear  waste  drsposal  revenues . 

576 

563 

564 

Veterans  Efe  insurance  (trust  funds) . 

396 

402 

371 

Other  . 

2,843 

2,937 

3,303 

Total  fees  and  other  charges . 

15,068 

15,735 

17,222 

Sale  of  Government  property: 

Sale  ol  land  and  other  real  property’ . 

92 

109 

109 

Sale  of  equipment  and  other  personal 
properry: 

Military  assistance  program  sales  (trust 
funds) . 

10,293 

10,300 

10,000 

Sale  of  scrap  and  salvage  material . 

90 

83 

— 

Tola!  sale  ol  Government  properly . 

10,474 

10,492 

10,109 

Realization  upon  loans  and  invaatments: 
Dollar  repayments  o(  loans,  Agency  lor 
International  Developmeni . 

452 

430 

449 

Foreign  miMaiy  credit  sales . 

232 

231 

384 

Negatve  loan  subsidies . 

— 

— 

376 

Do3ar  conversion  ol  foreign  currency . 

26 

26 

26 

Repayment  ol  loans  !o  United  Kingdom . 

94 

96 

93 

Other’  . 

193 

195 

199 

Total  realization  upon  loans  and 

invesmenis . 

997 

977 

1,532 

1991  i 
esdintu 

1S92 

esfnmn 

Racove.'tn  and  rtfundt’ . 

510 

930 

1,105 

Mftcallaneoui  receipt  accounts’ . . 

1,373 

1,853 

2,000 

Total  proprietary  rec^  from  the 

pubCc  dstributed  by  agency . 

35,031 

36,952 

38,841 

Undlatributad  by  agency: 

■ 

Other  interest:  Interest  received  trom  Outer 

Continental  Shelf  escrow  account . 

2 

Rents  and  royalries  on  the  Outer  Ccnb’nental 
Shelf: 

Rents  arvf  bonuses . 

712 

1,102 

468 

Royalfes . 

2,292 

2,627 

2,219 

Sale  o(  major  assets . 

— 

— 

85 

Other  undistribuled  ollsetSng  receipts . 

— 

— 

1,191 

Total  proprietary  receipts  from  the 

public  untfstnbuted  by  agency . 

3,006 

3,729 

3,963 

Total  proprietary  receipts  from  the 
public' . 

38,038 

40,661 

42,804 

OFFSETTING  GOVERNMENTAL  RECEIPTS 

Defense  cooperab'on . 

15,000 

Total  offsetting  receipts . 

229,945 

:S6,098 

266,409 

*S500  thousand  (x  less. 

'IftduiKS  pfO«S!on  (Of  covefod  Fedsial  civiEan  employees  and  niJtary  pCfSonncL 
’Interchange  receipts  between  the  social  security  and  rajtroad  retirement  funds  place  the  sooal 
secunty  funds  In  the  same  position  they  would  have  been  if  there  were  no  separale  railroad 
retirement  systea 

’incWes  both  Federal  funds  and  trust  funds. 

•Consists  of: 

rsWaC'  l?9l»s>.  ISXest- 

tal  me  mare 

FwJeral  turds  ,  u^45  I6.M4  17^92 

Trust  Mids  ....  23,493  23,857  24,914 

OtMiodjM  ...  .  ....  •  -  _ 


XI.  TAX  EXPENDITURES 


The  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law 
93-344)  requires  that  a  list  of  tax  expenditxires  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  budget.  This  Act  ident^es  tax  expendi¬ 
tures  as  “revenue  losses  attributable  to  provisions  of 
the  Federal  tax  laws  which  allow  a  special  exclusion, 
exemption,  or  deduction  from  gross  income  or  which 
provide  a  special  credit,  a  preferential  rate  of  tax,  or 
a  deferral  of  liability.” 

Tax  expenditures  are  one  means  by  which  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  pursues  public  policy  objectives  and, 
in  many  cases,  can  be  regarded  as  alternative  means 
of  achieving  the  same  objectives  pursued  by  other  Gov¬ 
ernment  policy  instruments  such  as  direct  expenditures 
and  regulations.  There  are  numerous  examples  of  the 
similarity  in  objective  between  tax  expenditures  and 
direct  outlays.  For  instance,  the  cost  of  medical  care 
is  reduced  both  by  direct  Government  expenditures  for 
the  medicare  and  medicaid  programs  and  by  the  exclu¬ 
sion  from  individual  taxpayer  income  of  the  medical 
insurance  premiums  that  employers  pay  for  their  em¬ 
ployees.  State  and  local  governments  benefit  both  from 
direct  grants  and  from  the  ability  to  borrow  funds  at 
tax-exempt  rates.  Individuals  benefits  both  from  social 
security  payments  and  from  the  exemption  of  most  of 
these  payments  from  tax. 

Tax  expenditures  ordinarily  result  from  enacted  legis¬ 
lation.  They  therefore  are  not  submitted  to  Congress 
each  year  and  do  not  routinely  receive  a 'formal  and 
systematic  annual  review.  In  this  sense,  they  share  a 
legislative  status  with  entitlement  programs  that  do 
not  require  annual  appropriations  (such  as  social  secu¬ 
rity).  Tax  expenditures,  however,  are  generally  re¬ 
viewed  whenever  significant  policy  decisions  are  made 
about  the  overall  level  of  tax  receipts. 

The  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990 
(OBRA)  has  affected  some  of  the  tax  expenditures  in 
this  year’s  budget.  While  the  top  statutory  rate  on  ordi¬ 
nary  income  is  31  percent,  the  rates  on  capital  gains 
are  limited  to  28  percent.  The  earned  income  tax  credit 
was  expanded  and  included  a  new  credit  for  child 
health  insurance.  A  new  tax  credit  for  access  expendi¬ 
tures  for  the  disabled  was  introduced.  Other  relevant 
changes  were  revisions  of  the  income  tax  rates  and 
minor  modifications  to  and  extensions  of  other  tax  pref¬ 
erences. 

Alternative  Tax  Expenditure  Estimates 

A  tax  expenditure  is  defined  as  an  exception  to  the 
baseline  provisions  of  the  tax  structure.  The  Act  does 
not,  however,  specify  the  baseline  provisions  of  the  tax 
law.  Deciding  whether  provisions  are  special  or  pref¬ 
erential  exceptions  therefore,  is  a  matter  of  judgement. 
One  baseline  is  the  “normal”  tax  measure,  used  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Taxation.  The  other  baseline  is 
the  “reference”  tax  law,  which  has  been  used  since 


1983.  As  in  prior  years,  this  year’s  tax  expenditure 
estimates  will  be  presented  using  both  baselines. 

Normal  Tax  Baseline. — ^The  normal  tax  structure 
is  patterned  on  a  comprehensive  income  tax.  Such  a 
tax  defines  income  as  the  sum  of  consumption,  taxes, 
and  the  change  in  net  wealth  in  a  given  period  of  time. 
The  normal  tax  is  not  limited  to  a  particular  structure 
of  tax  rates,  or  by  a  specific  definition  of  the  taxpaying 
unit.  It  not  only  allows  personal  exemptions  and  a 
standard  deduction,  but  also  allows  deduction  from 
gross  income  of  the  expenses  incurred  in  earning  it. 
The  normal  tax  structure,  however,  does  make  several 
major  departures  from  a  pure  comprehensive  income 
tax.  For  example: 

•  Under  a  comprehensive  income  tax,  income  is  tax¬ 
able  as  it  accrues;  under  the  normal  tax,  income 
is  taxable  when  realized  in  exchange.  Thus,  with 
a  normal  tax  baseline,  the  deferral  of  tax  on  unre¬ 
alized  capital  gains,  as  under  present  law,  is  not 
regarded  as  a  tax  expenditure. 

•  Under  a  comprehensive  income  tax,  all  income  is 
subject  to  tax  whether  it  is  self-produced  and 
consumed  or  produced  for  exchange  with  others. 
The  normal  tax  baseline  includes  only  income  real¬ 
ized  in  exchange  with  others.  Thus,  the  exclusions 
from  tax  of  the  rental  value  of  owner-occupied 
housing  and  farmers’  consumption  of  their  own 
produce,  as  under  present  law,  are  not  regarded 
as  tax  expenditures  when  the  normal  tax  is  the 
baseline. 

•  Under  a  comprehensive  income  tax,  there  is  no 
separate  corporation  income  tax;  corporate  equity 
income  is  taxed  only  once— to  shareholders  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  distributed  in  the  fonn  of  dividends. 
But  the  normal  tax  baseline  includes  a  separate 
corporation  income  tax,  levied  at  a  flat  rate  equal 
to  the  highest  statutory  corporate  income  tax  rate. 
Thus,  with  a  normal  tax  baseline,  rather  than  con¬ 
sidering  the  corporate  tax  a  “negative  tax  expendi¬ 
ture”  or  tax  penalty,  the  lower  rates  on  the  first 
$75,000  of  corporate  income  give  rise  to  a  tax  ex¬ 
penditure. 

»  Under  a  comprehensive  income  tax,  the  income 
measure  would  ac^ust  the  cost  basis  of  capital  as¬ 
sets  and  debt  for  changes  in  the  price  level  during 
the  time  assets  are  held.  Consequently,  the  failure 
to  take  account  of  inflation  in  measuring  deprecia¬ 
tion,  capital  gains,  and  interest  income  would  be 
regarded  as  a  negative  tax  expenditure,  and  fail¬ 
ure  to  take  account  of  inflation  in  measuring  inter¬ 
est  costs  would  be  regarded  as  a  pc.sitive  tax  ex¬ 
penditure.  Under  the.  normal  tax  baseline,  how¬ 
ever,  these  inflation  a^ustments  are  not  made. 
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Notwithstanding  these  exceptions,  the  normal  tax 
concept  can  be  thought  of  as  a  practical  compromise 
with  the  ideal  of  a  comprehensive  income  tax,  one  that 
avoids  certain  complexities  while  preserving  the.gene'ral 
idea. 

Reference  Law  Baeeline. — Beginning  with  the  1983 
budget,  the  Administration  has  used  the  “reference  law” 
baseline  to  identify  tax  expenditure  provisions. 

Reference  law  is  the  set  of  generally  applicable,  statu¬ 
tory  income  tax  accounting  rules,  i.e.,  rules  for  measur¬ 
ing  income  subject  to  tax., Like  the  normal  tax-baseline, 
the  reference  law  accepts  realization  accounting  prin¬ 
ciples,  the  existence  of  a  separate  corporation  income 
tajc,  and  the  absence  of  inflation  adjustments  in  the 
measurement  of  capital  income  as  part  of  the.baseline. 

Unlike  the  normal  tax  baseline,  however,  the  ref¬ 
erence  law  baseline  includes  the  statutory  schedule  of 
corporation  income  tax  rates,  the  “capital  gain”/“ordi- 
nary  income"  distinction,  and  several  capital  cost- recov¬ 
ery  allowances.  Thus,  under  the  reference  law  baseline 
there  are: 

•  No  tax  expenditures  for  corporation  income  tax 
rates  below  the  maximum  statutory  rate. 

•  No  general  capital  gain  tax  expenditures;  only  the 
statutory  definition  of  otherwise  “ordinary  income” 
events,  such  as  timber  cutting,  coal  and  iron  ore 
royalties.  Also,  the  sale  of  certain  agricultural 
products  occasion  a  tax  expenditure  entry  when 
capital  gains  tax  rates  are  preferentially  lower. 

•  No  “accelerated  depreciation”  tax  expenditures; 
only  specified  exceptions  to  otherwise  applicable 
depreciation  and  mineral  cost  recovery  schedules 
give  rise  to  tax  expenditures. 

Under  the  reference  tax  law  baseline,  entries  in  the 
tax  expenditure  budget  closely  conform  to  budget  cat¬ 
egories.  Reference  law  tax  expenditures  measure  “taxes 
otherwise  due”  the  Government  were  it  not  for  special 
exceptions  in  the  tax  code.  These  special  exceptions 
have  the  characteristic  that  they  serve  programmatic 
functions,  just  as  direct  outlays  for  national  defense, 
health  care,  or  farm  subsidies  do.  These  tax  expendi¬ 
tures,  therefore,  are  the  equivalents  of  direct  outlays 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  budget.  It  is  generally  the 
case  that  while  tax  expenditures  under  the  normal  tax 
baseline  are  also  considered  tax  expenditures  under  the 
reference  law  baseline,  the  reverse  is  not  true,  Hence, 
not  all  departures  from  the  normal  tax  base  are  finan¬ 
cially  equivalent  to  direct  outlays. 

Adopting  the  reference  law  as  the  baseline  for  tax 
expenditure  measurement  does  not  imply  the  reference 
law  to  be  “ideal.”  Whether  the  generally  applicable  ref¬ 
erence  law  rules  for  measuring  the  tax  base  and  the 
schedules  of  personal,  corporate,  and  capital  gains  tax 
rates  are  in  accord  with  economic  income  measurement 
and  allocative  efficiency,  and  whether  they  fairly  dis¬ 
tribute  the  burden  of  taxation  are  matters  of  tax  policy 
to  be  dealt  with  as  such  in  the  process  of  improving 
the  efficiency  and  fairness  of  the  tax  system,  and  are 
not  “expenditure  policies.” 


Compariaoh  of  Reference  Tax  Ritlea  and  the  Nor~ 
mol  Tax  Standard.— The  differences  between  the  ref¬ 
erence  tax  rules  and  the -normal  tax  baseline  include: 

1.  Definition  of  the  taxpaying  unit.  The  taxpaying 
units  are  the  same  in  the  normal  and  reference  tax 
structures,  with  one  msgor  exception.’  In  the  normal 
tax,  controlled  foreign  corporations  are  not  regarded 
as  entities  separate  from  their  controlling  U.S.  share¬ 
holders.  Therefore,  the  deferral  of  tax  on  income  re¬ 
ceived  by  controlled  foreign  corporations  is  regarded 
as  a  ^  expenditure.  In  contrast,  except  for  tax  haven 
activities,  the  reference  tax  rules  follow  the  cuiTent  tax 
system  iii  treating  controlled  foreign  corporations  as 
separate  taxable  entities  whose  income  is  not  subject 
to  U.S.  tax  until' distributed  to  U.S.  taxpayers.  Under 
that  definition  of  the  tax  unit;  deferral  of  tax  on  con¬ 
trolled  foreign  corporation  income  is  not  a  tax  expendi- 
tiure  because  U.S.  taxpayers  generally  are  not  taxed 
on  accrued,  but  unrealized,  income. 

2.  Tax  rate  schedules.  Separate  schedules  apply  to 
the  various  taxpaying  units.  These  schedules  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  reference  tax  system.  The  normal  tax 
system  is  similar,  except  that  it  specifies  a  single  rate 
(the  current  maximum  rate)  on  corporate  income.  The 
lower  tax  rates  applied  to  the  first  $75,000  of  corporate 
income  are  thus  regarded  as  a  tax  expenditure. 

Since  1987,  an  alternative  minimum  tax  (AMT)  has 
been  in  effect.  This  tax,  levied  at  a  flat  rate  on  a  tax 
base  derived  by  specific  tax  accounting  rules,  is  payable 
whenever  the  AMT  exceeds  the  regular  income  tax  li¬ 
ability,  as  determined  by  regular  applicable  income  tax 
accounting  rules. 

3.  General  accounting  rules  for  determining  income 
subject  to  the  tax.  Income  subject  to  tax  is  defined 
as  gross  income  less  the  costs  of  earning  that  income. 
The  Federal  income  tax  has  always  defined  gross  in¬ 
come  to  include:  (1)  consideration  received,  both  within 
the  United  States  and  abroad,  in  the  exchange  of  goods 
and  services,  including  labor  services  or  property;  and 
(2)  the  taxpayer’s  share  of  gross  or  net  income  earned 
and/or  reported  by  another  entity.*  Under  the  reference 
tax  rules,  therefore,  gross  income  does  not  include  gifts, 
defined  as  receipts  of  money  or  property  that  are  not 
consideration  in  an  exchange,  or  most  transfer  pay¬ 
ments,  which  can  be  thought  of  as  gifts  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Gross  income  does,  however,  include  transfer 
payments  associated  with  past  employment,  such  as 
social  security  benefits.  The  normal  tax  baseline  also 
excludes  from  gross  income  gifts  between  individuals. 
Under  the  normal  tax  baseline,  however,  all  cash  trans¬ 
fer  payments  from  Government  to  private  individuals 
are  counted  in  gross  income,  and  exemptions  of  such 
transfers  from  tax  are  identified  as  tax  expenditures. 

'The  Interna}  Revenue  Code  identifies  as  taxpaying  units  individuals  (singlOt  married, 
head  of  household),  corporations  (except  those  electing  subchapter  S  treatment),  cooperatives, 
real  estau  imestment  trusts,  ond  other  Hnanaal  organiiationa  that  attribute  their  Income 
to  members  in  whose  hands  It  is  taxable,  as  well  as  trusts  and  estates  (to  the  extent 
income  is  not  distributed  to  benericiarieiK  Certain  otherwiio  taxable  corporations  and  asso* 
aations  whose  activities  and  owne'^ship  meet  the  requirements  of  section  501  art  exempt 
from  income  lax.  as  are  Oovemment^wned  cnteiprisea  encompassed  by  section  115 

^Such  income  included  interest,  dividends,  rents,  royalties,  and  the  taxpayer’s  share  of 
the  profits  of  partnerships,  subchspter  S  corporations,  and  cooperatives. 
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The  costs  cC  earning  income.^  deductible  in  deter¬ 
mining  taxable  income  under  the  reference  and  ndrmd 
tax  ndes.  Hie^  costs  include:  (1)  expenses  ihciured 
in  earning  income  ftpm  personal  service  (not  including 
expenditures  on  goods  and^  services  for  personal  use); 
(2)  costs  of  earning  income  incurred  by  a  taxpayers 
trade  or  business,  including  costs-of  goods  sold?  and 
an  allowance  for  physical  capital  used  up;^  and  (3)  in¬ 
terest  pmd  creditors  who  have  advanced  funds  to  help 
Hnance  (he^  ownership  and  use  of  assets  by  the  trade 
or  business. 

In.'tlie  rases  of  individuals  who  hold  "passive”  equity 
interests  in  businesses,  the  pro  rata  shares  of  sales 
and  expense  deductions  reportable  in  a  year  are  lim¬ 
ited.  A  passive  business  activity  is  defined  to  be  one 
in  which  the  holder  of  the  interest,  usually  a  partner¬ 
ship  interest,  does  not  actively  peiifonn  managerial  or 
other  participatory  functions.  The  taxpayer  may  gen¬ 
erally  report  no  larger  deductions  for  a  year  than  will 
reduce  t^able  income  from  such  activities  to  zero.  De¬ 
ductions  in  excess  of  the  limitation  may  be  taken  in 
subsequent  years,  or  when  the  interest  is  liquidated. 

With  one  exception,  both  the  reference  and  normal 
tax  law  standards  have  incorporated  the  general  statu¬ 
tory  provisions  governing  allowable  deductions.  The  ex¬ 
ception  is  the  nile  for  determining  tax  depreciation  al¬ 
lowances.  Under  the  reference  tax  law  standard,  the 
accelerated  cost  recovery  system  (ACRS)  allowances  for 
property  placed  in  service  before  January  1,  1987,  serve 
as  the  baseline.  The  system  of  depreciation  allowances 
provided  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  is  the  reference 
tax  law  baseline  for  investments  placed  in  service  be¬ 
ginning  with  January  1,  1987.  Thus,  under  the  ref¬ 
erence  tax  law  standard,  there  are  no  tax  expenditures 
from  accelerated  depreciation. 

Under  the  normal  tax  baseline,  however,  the  depre¬ 
ciation  allowance  for  personal  property  is  determined 
by  using  statutory  accelerated  methods®  over  tax  lives 
equal  to  mid-values  of  the  asset  depreciation  range.® 
The  baseline  for  real  property  is  computed  using  40- 
year  straight-line  depreciation.  Consequently,  from 
1981  through  1986,  the  ACRS  depreciation  provisions 
generated  tax  expenditures  under  the  normal  tax  base¬ 
line.  The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  provided  depreciation 
allowances  approximately  equal  to  those  in  the  normal 
tax  baseline  for  machinery  and  equipment.  Post-1986 
investment,  therefore,  will  no  longer  generate  tax  ex¬ 
penditures  under  either  standard  for  investments  of 
this  type. 

The  baseline  income  tax  system  also  sti'ulates  rules 
for  valuing  the  exchange  of  goods  and  services  and 
specifies  when  gross  income  is  reportable  and  when 
deductions  may  be  taken.  On  these  matters,  both  the 
refeience  and  normal  tax  law  standards  embody  the 
provisions  of  enacted  law  including:  (1)  valuation  is  de¬ 
termined  at  the  time  transactions  occur  (realization  as 


*Cost  of  gouds  toU  includes  tht  compenastion  of  employees  and  paymenu  for  goods 
•nd  services  purchased  from  other  ftnns,  and  royalties  paid,  lo  the  extent  the  inputs  used 
ore  allocsted  to  the  goods  sold. 

*ThfM  costs  include  deprediitiofl  in  the  case  of  nuichiner>»  equipment,  and  tlrudurce, 
and  depletion  m  the  case  of  mineral  deposits. 

^Declining  balance  at  douUe  the  straightdine  rate  or  tum*of'years  digits. 

*An  elective  deprecatk>.ii  system  in  enect  from  1971  through  1930. 
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opposed  to  accnml  account!^);  (2)  the  maricet  value 
of  services  from  owner-occupied  housing  and  other  du¬ 
rable  goods  or  self-produced  income,  such  as  do-!t-your- 
self  repairs  and  maintenance,  is  excluded;  (3)  historical' 
costs  determine  allowable  deductions  for  capital  cost 
reravery  and  the  gain  on  the  sale  of  an  asset  (no  infla¬ 
tion  adjustments);  (4)  current  expenses  are  d^uctible 
from  gross  income  in  the  period  when  the  transaction 
is  completed,  while- capital  expenditures  are  recovered 
by  depreciation  or  depletion  d^uctions  over  the  asset’s 
productive  life;  and  (5)  the  accounting  period  u^d  to 
determine  income  subject  to  tax,  computing  tax  due 
and  payable,  and  the  dates  when  tax  must  be  paid, 
are  those  specified  undercurrent  law. 

Both  the  reference  and  normal  tax  law  standards 
acrapt,  without  classifying  it  as  a  tax  expenditure,  a 
tax  credit  for  foreign  income  taxes  paid  up  to  the 
amount  of  U.S.  income  taxes  that  would  otherwise  be 
due.  This  credit  prevents  the  double  taxation  of  income 
earned  abroad. 

Tax  Expenditures  as  Substitutes  for  Budget 
Outlays 

Under  both  the  normal  and  reference  tax  baselines, 
some  tax  expenditure  provisions  can  be  thought  of  as 
substitutes  for  budget  outlays.  For  example: 

•  Current  law'  excludes  some  forms  of  employee 
compensation,  such  as  certain  military  housing 
and  food  allowances  or  employer-paid  fringe  bene¬ 
fits,  from  employees’  gross  income  although  they 
are  clearly  part  of  an  employee’s  total  com¬ 
pensation  and  are  properly  deductible  from  the 
gross  income  of  the  trade  or  business  of  employers 
who  are  taxable  entities.  Defense  Department  out¬ 
lays  for  military  personnel  are  lower  because  part 
of  militai”y  compensation  takes  the  form  of  tax- 
free  housing  and  food  allowances.  Excluding  this 
compensation  from  tax  substitutes  for  the  higher 
direct  outlays  that  would  otherwise  be  required 
to  maintain  an  equivalent  level  of  compensation. 
Compensation  in  this  form,  if  received  from  an¬ 
other  employer,  would  be  subject  to  tax. 

•  The  interest  payments  on  State  and  local  tax-ex¬ 
empt  government  are  no  less  income  than  interest, 
dividends,  rents,  and  royalties  received  from  other 
sources,  but  they  are  not  included  in  the  bond¬ 
holder’s  gross  income.  The  tax  exclusion  for  inter¬ 
est  paid  by  State  and  local  governments  enables 
them  to  nbtain  funds  at  lower  rates.  This  exclusion 
is,  therefore,  equivalent  to  an  interest  subsidy  or 
capital  grant  to  State  and  local  governments  on 
the  outlay  side  of  the  budget. 

•  The  dividend  and  interest  receipts  of  pension 
funds  are  not  included  as  they  accrue  in  the  gross 
income  of  the  taxable  beneficiaries  who  ultimately 
receive  them;  they  are  reported  only  when  they 
are  paid  out  as  retirement  benefits  after 
compounding,  in  some  cases,  for  many  years,  at 
pre-tax  interest  rates. 

The  tax  exclusion  of  employer-paid  pension,  health, 
and  other  insurance  premiums  and  the  preferred  treat¬ 
ment  of  pension  trust  income  are  equivalent  to  direct 
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F^eral  Goyemment  subeidiw'  that  would  partly  pay 
for  private  retirement,  health,  imd  insurance  pli^. 

The  tax  laws  also  ^rhut  many  deductions  ftom  gross 
income  in 'the  derivation  of  t^ble  income  that  have 
rio>direct  relation  to- the  cost  of  earning  the  reported 
gr^  income,  as  the  general  rule  would  r^uire.  For 
ex^ple: 

•  Individuals  may  d^iict  contributions  to  chiui- 
table,  educational,  saehtiiic,  or  religious  organire- 
tions.  Matching  grants  'to  qualified  orgahizations 
based  on  contributor’  support  could  replace  the 
charitable  deductions. 

•  Some  oil,  gas,  and  mineral  producers  may  deduct 
a  percentage  depletion  allowance  that  is  not  lim¬ 
it^  to  recovery  of  the  cost  of  acquiring  the  de¬ 
posit.  In  addition,  some  investments  in  this  type 
of  property  may  be  deducted  in  the  year  incur^, 
rather  than  capitalized  and  recovered  as  produc¬ 
tion  ensues.  These  special  rules  permit  investment 
costs  to  be  recover^  more  rapidly  than,  the  ref¬ 
erence  tax  rules  generally  allow.  They,  in  fact, 
often  permit  more  than  the  full  investment  to  be 
recovered  tax-free.  Direct  subsidies  paid  to  min¬ 
eral  producers  could  replace  the  preferential  treat¬ 
ment  of  oil  and  mineral  investments. 

•  Individuals  are  allowed  to  deduct  mortgage  inter¬ 
est  from  their  pre-tax  incomes,  although  they  need 
not  report  the  (imputed)  gross  income  they  receive 
from  the  housing  that  the  mortgages  finance.  Ex¬ 
panded  Federal  mortgage  interest  subsidy  pro¬ 
grams  could  substitute  for  the  deductibility  of 
mortgage  interest. 

Finally,  there  are  special  exceptions  to  the  genera! 
rules  for  determining  net  income  tax  due  and  payable. 
After  a  taxpayer  has  determined  his  income,  taking 
into  account  all  exclusions  and  deductions,  and  has  ap¬ 
plied  the  appropriate  tax  rate  schedule,  there  are  still 
other  factors  that  determine  the  amount  to  be  paid. 
For  example,  the  taxpayer  may  take  as  credits  against 
tax  otherwise  due  and  payable  certain  amounts  deter¬ 
mined  by  expenditures  during  the  tax  year  on: 

•  Child  and  dependent  care. 

•  Newly  constructed  or  .substantially  rehabilitated 
low-income  housing. 

•  Incremental  research  and  experimentation. 

•  Rehabilitation  of  old  and  historic  structures. 

It  is  not  difdcult  to  imagine  equivalent  outlay  pro¬ 
grams  that  would  subsidize  these  activities  directly. 

The  mqior  tax  expenditures  defined  according  to  the 
normal  tax  baseline  that  are  not  tax  expenditures  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  reference  tax  rules  are:  deferral  of  in¬ 
come  of  controlled  foreign  corporations,  expensing  of 
research  and  development  expenditures,  progressive 
corporation  income  tax  rates,  the  difference  between 
statutory  depreciation  rules  (ACRS)  for  investments 
made  between  1981  and  1986,  exclusion  of  public  assist¬ 
ance  benefits  and  of  scholarship  and  fellowship  income, 
and  the  preferential  treatment  of  capital  gains. 

Outlay  Equivalents 

Beginning  with  the  1983  budget,  the  Administration 
introduced  the  concept  of  “outlay  equivalents"  as  a  sub¬ 


stitute -for  “revenue  losses"  as  measures  of  the  budget 
imiMct  of  tax  expenditure  programs.  This  was  done  to 
fVjrmonize  the  tax  expen^ture  budget  with  the  imph'cit 
purpoees  of  the  bud^t  format  as  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment’s  sotirces  and  lises  statement.  The  outlay  equiva¬ 
lent  measure  is  calculated  to  be  the  amount  of  outlay 
that  would  be  required  to  ^provide  to  the  taxpayer  the 
same  after-tax  income  that  would  be  received  when 
using  the  revenue  loss  measure.  This  measure  allows 
a  comparison  of  the  cost  of  the  tax  expenditure  with 
that  of  a  direct  Federal  Government  expenditore. 

In  many  cases,  the  outlay  equivalent  tax  expenditure 
estimate  differs  from  the  revenue  loss  estimate  for  the 
same  Ux  subsidy.  This  difference  arises  when  the  tax 
subsidy,  functions  as  a  Government  payment  for  service 
and,  when  this  is  the  case,  the  outlay  equivalent  esti- 
mato  is  always  larger  than  the  revenue  loss  estimate. 
Revenue  loss  estimates  are  lower  in.  these  situations, 
because  such  payments  for  services  are  treated  as  a 
reduction  in  a  tax  that  increases  the  taxpayer’s  after¬ 
tax  income.  Under  either  a  normal  or  reference  income 
tax  lew  standard,  such  payments  would  instead  enter 
the  taxpayer’s  pre-tax  income  as  Government  payments 
for  services. 

For  some  tax  expenditures,  however,  the  revenue  loss 
is  equivalent  to  a  direct  Government  outlay.  The  accel¬ 
erated  cost  recovery  deductions,  for  example,  result  in 
tax  deferrals,  the  amount  of  which  are  the  principal 
of  interest-free  loans.  They  also  entail  consumption  ex¬ 
penditures,  the  ^  benefits  of  which  function  as  price 
reductions.  Since  neither  the  loan  principal  nor  a  price 
reduction  enters  taxpayers’  pre-tax  income,  the  issue 
of  tax  exemption  does  not  arise. 

Measuring  Tax  Expenditures 

Presenting  budget  outlays  along  functional  lines  is 
a  way  of  showing  how  the  Federal  (joveniment  influ¬ 
ences  the  allocation  of  resources.  The  functions  may 
be  broadly  categorized  as:  (1)  the  provision  of  public 
goods  and  services;  (2)  the  provision  of  subsidies;  and 
(3)  the  payment  of  transfers.  The  budget  outlays  for 
public  goods,  such  as  national  defense,  are  used  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  labor  and  capital  services  needed  to  produce 
such  goods.  Subsidies,  such  as  those  for  school  lunches, 
are  used  to  reduce  the  effective  price  of  the  subsidized 
item.  Transfers,  such  as  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children,  are  intended  to  provide  a  level  of  income  to 
recipients  they  would  not  otherwise  achieve. 

Functional  budget  outlay  figures  measure  the  re¬ 
source  cost  to  the  Federal  (lovemment  of  accomplishing 
the  program  objectives.  When  functional  budget  outlay 
figures  are  used  to  evaluate  the  costs  of  specific  pro¬ 
grams,  these  costs  should  reflect  the  pre-tax  price  of 
the  resources.  The  market  value  of  the  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices  included  in  GNP  covers  indirect  taxes  (sales  and 
property  taxes)  as  well  as  before  tax  incomes  of  wage 
earners  and  property  owners.''  Consistency  requires 
that  all  budget  outlay  measures  also  be  stated  in  pre¬ 
tax  magnitudes.  Outlays  for  the  purchase  of  goods  and 

income  of  property  owneri  li  tuu*Uy  received  in  the  form  of  rent,  intereet  stid 

profit. 
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senrices  are  generally  gross  pf  .taxes.^  Similarly,  subsidy 
outlays.in  the  biidget-generllly^enter  the  grow  incomes 
of  sellere  of  subsidized^  goods.  In  some  instants,  Gov¬ 
ernment  purchaises  (outlajv)  dr  sulwidies  are  exempted 
from  tax  by  a  speciid^^  pro\dsion.  When  this  occv^, 
the  outlay  figure  understates  the  resource  cost  orihe 
progr^  and  is,  therefore,  not  comparable  vnih  other 
outlay  amounts.  For  examj>le,  .a8  noted  alwve,  the  out¬ 
lays  for  certain  military  personnel  allowances  are  not 
taxed.  If  this  form  of  compenratioh  were  treated  as 
income  tarable  to  the  employee,  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  would  have  to  make  larger  cash  ^yments  to  its 
militaiy  personnel  to  leave  them  as  well  off  after  tax 
as  they  are  now.  The  tax  subsidy  must  be  adde'I'  to 
the  tax-exempt  budget  outlay  to  make  this'  element  of 
national  defense  expenditvures  comparable  with  other 
outlays. 

The  Treasury  Department  prepared  all  tax  expendi¬ 
ture  estimates  bas^  upon  income  tax  law  enacted  as 
of  December  31,  19^.  In  estimating^tax  expenditures, 
it  is  assumed  that  the  existing  tax  structure  is  un¬ 
changed.  The  estimates  of  tax  ex^nditiires  conform  to 
the  functional  budget  classification  for  outlays. 

In  table  XI-1  are  shown,  side-by-side,  the  outlay 
equivalent  and  the  revenue  loss  estimates  of  each  spe¬ 
cial  tax  provision  by  fiscal  year.  The  revenue  loss  esti¬ 
mates  are  displayed  separately  for  corporations  and  in¬ 
dividuals.  The  outlay  equivalent  estimates  are  com¬ 
parable  to  the  taxable  outlay  figures  in  the  budget. 
These  entries  represent  amounts  that  could  be  added 
to  the  other  functional  budget  outlays  while,  at  the 
same  time,  being  added  to  budget  receipts  to  provide 
a  more  consistent  and  comprehensive  display  of  the 
resource  reallocations  produced  by  Federal  fiscal  meas¬ 
ures.  The  revenue  loss  estimates  are  not  consistent  with 
direct  budget  outlays  because  they  do  not  adjust  for 
the  implicit  tax  liability  on  certain  items,  as  was  noted 
above. 

The  tax  expenditure  estimates  are  similar  to  outlays 
and  should  not  be  interpreted  as  estimates  of  the  in¬ 
crease  in  Federal  receipts  or  the  reductions  in  budget 
deficits  that  would  accompany  the  repeal  of  the  special 
provisions.  There  are  four  reasons  why  such  an  inter¬ 
pretation  is  not  possible. 

First,  the  assumed  deletion  of  a  tax  expenditure  may 
have  incentive  effects  that  alter  the  behavior  of  individ¬ 
uals,  households  and  firms.  These  may  be  either  “cross” 
or  “own”  effects.  Many  tax  expenditures  are  not  inde¬ 
pendent  of  each  other.  If  one  subsidy  program  is  re¬ 
pealed  or  severely  curtailed,  it  is  frequently  the  case 
that  the  demand  for,  and  cost  of,  other  Federal  subsidy 
programs  will  be  increased.  For  example,  if  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  employer-paid  medical  insurance  from  the  gross 
income  of  employees  were  repealed,  other  tax-exempt 
forms  of  compensation,  such  as  employer  paid  pensions, 
would  probably  expand.  Consequently,  the  net  effect 
on  'the  budget  of  repealing  the  exclusion  of  employer- 
paid  medical  insurance  would  not  equal  the  estimated 
cost  of  that  tax  expenditure,  but  would  be  smaller  after 


*Th«  p«yn)«nt«  to  vendors  and  Oovemm^nt  employeoa  or*  groM  Inccm*  to  the  oellert 
out  of  which  Uxe*  will  b«  p«id  m  determined  by  th*  refertnc*  tax  law  in  effect. 


^subtracting  some  increase  in.  tax  expenditures -for  pen¬ 
sions  or  o^er -fringes.  If  deducibility  of  charitable  con- 
Mbutions  or  mortgage  interest  were  severely  limited, 
rome  .taxpayers  would  contribute  less  to  charitable 
donees  or  hold  smaller  mortgages,  with  a  concomitantly 
smaller  effect  on  the  budget  than  if  no  such  limits 
were  ia  force. 

Second,  tax  expenditures  are:all  cleared  through  indi¬ 
vidual  and  corporation  tax- accounts  and,  for  this  rea¬ 
son,  their  values  become  interdependent.  For  example, 
excluding  interest  received  from  State  and. local  govern¬ 
ments  lowers  a  taxpayer’s  taxable  income  and,  in  a 
tax  system  with  progressive  tax  rates,  this  can  reduce 
the  value  of  other  tax  deductions,  such  as  charitable 
contributions.  If  the  interest  exclusion  alone  were  re¬ 
pealed,  some  taxpayers  could  be  thrust  into  hi^er  tax 
brackets,  automatically  increasing  the  value  of  chari- 
tabk  contributions  and  their  budget  cost  even  if  tax¬ 
payers  did  not  make  larger  contributions.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  both  the  interest  exclusion  and  the  charitable 
dedu^ion  were  repealed  simultaneously,  the  increase 
in  tmc  liability  would  be  greater  than  the  sum  of  the 
two  separate  tax  expenditures  since  each  is  estimated 
assuming  that  the  other  remains  in  force. 

Third,  the  annual  value  of  tax  expenditures  for  tax 
deferrals,  like  the  outlay  figures  for  government  lending 
programs,  is  largely  prepared  on  a  strict  cash  receipts 
and  disbursement  basis.  For  example,  the  annual  budg¬ 
et  cost  of  tax  deferrals  diie  to  the  exclusion  from  em¬ 
ployees’  gross  income  of  employers’  contributions  to  em¬ 
ployee  pension  plans  is  the  sum  of  two  items:  the  em¬ 
ployers’  current  year  pension  plan  contributions  and 
the  current  year  pension  fund  asset  earnings.  Both  ac¬ 
crue  to  the  current  benefit  of  employees,  but  are  not 
currently  included  in  their  gross  incomes.  If  the  tax 
expenditure  composed  of  these  tv/o  exclusions  were  re¬ 
pealed,  the  immediate  budget  impact  would  be  to  tax 
only  the  employees  on  the  employers’  current-year  con¬ 
tributions  and  the  current-year  pension  fund  asset 
earnings.  Only  as  the  existing  population  of  covered 
employees  retired  and  received  their  annuities,  thereby 
depleting  the  stock  of  asset  reserves  previously  accumu¬ 
lated  with  untaxed  dollars,  would  the  remaining  deficit- 
reducing  impact  of  repealing  this  tax  expenditure  be 
fully  registered  in  the  budget. 

Finally,  repeal  of  some  provisions  could  affect  overall 
levels  of  income  and  rates  of  economic  growth.  Con¬ 
sequently,  large  changes  in  tax  expenditures  could  be 
expected  to  alter  projected  growth  rates  for  aggregate 
national  income  and  product  and,  thus,  the  tax  base 
over  the  forecast  period.  All  receipts  and  expenditures 
in  the  budget  are  based,  however,  on  projections  of 
income  and  growth  that  a'^sume  all  existing  laws  will 
continue  (except  as  amended  by  proposals  made  in  the 
budget). 

Tax  Expenditures  By  Fiuiction 

The  1990-92  outlay  equivalent  and  revenue  loss  esti¬ 
mates  of  tax  expenditures  are  displayed  by  the  budget’s 
functional  categories  in  table  XI-l,  In  the  appendix 
table,  the  mqjor  tax  expenditures  are  ranked  by  the 
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UMal  year  1992  total  revenue  lose  estiinates.  Tax  ex- 
pehdi^res  that  are  divided  into  functional  categories 
in  table  XI-1  are  merged  in  the  appendix  table,  e.g., 
instead  of  the  thri«  separate  entrees  for  charitable  con¬ 
tributions  found  in  XI-l^  the  table  contains  one  merged 
ehtiy. 

Listing  revenue  loss  estimates,  under  the  coiporation 
and  individual  heading  does  not  imply  >that  these,  cat¬ 
egories  of  filers  benefit  from  the  special  tax  provisions 
In.proportion  to  the  r^pective  tax  expenditure  amounts 
shoym.  Rather,  these  breakdowns  principally  show  the 
specific  tax  accounts  through  which  the  cost  of  . the  pro¬ 
gram  is  clear^  because  the  sources  of  dat^  for  estimat¬ 
ing  tax-  expendituree  are  largely  corporation  ^d  indi¬ 
vidual  income  tax  retiuns.  Corporations,  as  such,  nei¬ 
ther  pay  tax  nor  revive  Government  payments.  They 
are  the  institutional  conduit  through  which  their  em¬ 
ployees,  creditors  and  stockholders  engage  in  exchanges 
with  customers  and  the  Government.  Thus,  the  exemp¬ 
tion  from  Federal  income  tax  of  interest  paid  by  State 
and  local  governments  provides  a  subsidy  to  those  gov¬ 
ernments  in  the  form  of  lower  borrowing  rates.  Individ¬ 
ual  and  corporate  holders  of  such  debt  only  benefit 
from  the  tax  exemption  to  the  extent  their  marginal 
tax  rates  exceed  the  percentage  spread  between  taxable 
and  ncntaxable  interest  rates. 

With  these -caveats  in  mind,  a  review  follows  of  the 
.tax  expenditure  estimates  by  functional  category,  as 
shown  in  table  XI-1,  that  are  departures  from  both 
the  reference  and  normal  tax  law  unless  otherwise  spe¬ 
cifically  identified.  Whenever  an  item  is  identified  as 
a  tax  expenditure  under  the  normal  tax  rules,  but  not 
the  reference  tax  rules,  it  is  indicated  by  the  des¬ 
ignation,  “Normal  tax”  in  the  table.  In  these  cases, 
a  line  also  appears,  designated  as  “Reference  tax,” 
showing  that  tax  expenditures  for  this  item  would  be 
zero  using  the  reference  tax  rules. 

National  Defense 

Benefits  and  allowances  to  firmed  forces  person^ 
nel. — ^The  housing  and  meals  provided  military  person¬ 
nel,  either  in  cash  or  in  kind,  are  excluded  from  income 
subject  to  tax. 

International  Affairs 

Income  earned  abroad.— A.  U.S.  citizen  or  resident 
alien  who  resides  in  a  foreign  country  or  who  stays 
in  one  or  more  foreign  countries  for  a  minimum  of 
11  out  of  the  past  12  months  may  exclude  $70,000 
per  year  of  foreign-eamed  income.  Eligible  taxpayers 
also  may  exclude  or  deduct  reasonable  housing  costs 
in  excess  of  one-sixth  of  the  salary  of  a  civil  servant 
at  grade  GS-14i  step  1.  These  provisions  do  not  apply 
to  Federal  employees  working  abroad;  however,  the  tax 
expenditure  estimate  does  reflect  certain  allowances 
that  are  excluded  from  their  taxable  income. 

Income  of  Foreign  Sales  Corporations  (FSC). — 
The  Foreign  Sales  Corporation  (FSC)  provisions  exempt 
from  tax  a  portion  of  U.S.  exporters’  foreign  trading 
income  to  reflect  the  FSC’s  sales  functions  as  foreign 


corporations.  These  provisions  conform  to  the  General 
Ag^ment  on  Tariffsand  Trade. 

Incotne  of  V.S.-controlled  foreign  corporatims. — 
The  income  of  foreign  corporations  controlled  by  U.S. 
shareholders  is  not  subject  to  U.S.  taxation  b^use, 
under -the  reference  tax  rules,  corporations  chartered 
and  operating  in  foreign  countries  are  not  subject  to 
U.S.  income  reporting  and  taxation.  I’he  income  be¬ 
comes  taxable  only  when  the  controlling  U.S.  sharehold¬ 
ers  receive  dividends  or  other  distributions  from  their 
foreign.stockholding. 

Under  the  normal  tax  accounting  rules,  the  currently 
attributable  foreign  source  pre-tax  income  from  such 
a  controlling  interest  is  subject  to' U.S.  taxation,  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  distributed.  Thus,  when  the  norinal  tax  rule 
is  taken  as  a  baseline,  the  excess  of  controlled  foreign 
corporation  income  over  the  amount  distributed  to  a 
U.S.  shareholder  gives  rise  to  a  tax  expenditure  in  the 
form  of  a  tax  deferral,  that  is,  an  interest-free  loan. 

Source  rule  exceptions. — ^The  worldwide  income  of 
U.S.  persons  is  taxable  by  the  United  States  and  a 
credit  for  foreign  taxes  paid  is  allowed.  The  amount 
of  foreign  taxes  that  can  be  credited  is  limited  to  the 
pre-credit  U.S.  tax  on  the  foreign  source  income.  There 
are  two  exceptions.  The  first  is  an  exception  for  sales 
of  inventory  property  that  reduces  the  U.S.  tax  of  ex¬ 
porters.  The  second  exception  is  for  financial  institu¬ 
tions  and  certain  financing  operations  of  nonfinancial 
enterprises  from  the  rules  that  require  allocation  of 
interest  expenses  between  domestic  and  foreign  activi¬ 
ties  of  a  U.S.  taxpayer. 

General  Science,  Space,  and  Technology 

Expensing  R&E  expenrirVures.— Research  and  ex¬ 
perimentation  (R&E)  expenditures  are  commonly  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  investments  because  their  benefits  continue 
to  accrue  for  several  years,  when  they  are  successful. 
The  characteristics  of  R&E,  however,  are  such  that  it 
is  difficult  to  identify  completed,  discrete  R&E  projects 
to  determine  whether  the  completed  project  is  success¬ 
ful  and,  if  it  is  successful,  what  its  expected  life  will 
be.  For  these  reasons,  the  statutory  provision  that  these 
expenditures  may  be  currently  deducted  (expensed)  is 
considered  part  of  the  reference  law.  Under  the  normal 
tax  standard,  the  expensing  of  R&E  expenditures  is 
viewed,  however,  as  the  source  of  a  tax  expenditure. 
To  measure  the  tax  deferral  under  the  pre-1983  meth¬ 
od,  the  “norm”  assumed  is  that  all  R&E  expenditures 
are  successful  and  have  an  expected  life  of  eight  years. 

R&E  credit.— tax  credit  is  20  percent  of  the 
qualified  expenditures  in  excess  of  each  year’s  base 
amount.  I'his  threshold  is  the  product  of  multiplying 
a  “fixed-base  percentage”,  limited  to  a  maximum  of  .16 
for  existing  companies,  by  the  average  amount  of  the 
company’s  gross  receipts  for  the  four  preceding  years. 
The  “fixed-base  percentage”  is  the  ratio  of  R&E  ex¬ 
penses  to  gross  receipts  for  the  1984  to  1988  period. 
Start-up  companies  that  did  not  both  incur  qualified 
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expenses  and  have  ^ss  re^ipts  in  at  least  thr^  of 
-,the  base  years  are  assi^ed  a  “fixedrbase  percentage” 
of  .03.  A' similar  credit' with  itspwn  separate  threshold 
is  provided  for  taxpayers’  basic  r^arch  grants  .to  uni¬ 
versities.  Be^nning  in  1989,  the  otherwise  deductible 
qualified  R&E  expenditures  were  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  the  credit.  Both  R&E  credits  have  been  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  end  of  1991. 

Allocation  of  R&E  expei^iture*.— Regulations  is¬ 
sued  in  1977  were  designed  to  achieve  a  reasonable 
allocation  of  R&E  expenses  between  corporations’  do¬ 
mestic  and  foreign  activities,  but  successive  legislative 
actions  suspended  this  requirement.  Currently,  64  per¬ 
cent  of  both  TJ.S.-  and  foreign-based  R&E  expenses  are 
allocated  to  their  respective  income  sources.  The  re¬ 
maining  R&E  expenses  must  then  be  allocated  on  the 
basis  of  gross  sales  or  gross  income.  These  rules  are 
effective  through  August  1, 1991. 

Energy 

Exploration  and  development  coats. — In  the  case 
of  successful  investments  in  domestic  oil  and  gas  wells, 
intangible  drilling  costs,  such  as  wages,  the  costs  of 
using  machinery  for  grading  and  drilling,  and  the  cost 
of  unsalvageable  materials  used  in  constructing  wells, 
may  be  expensed  rather  than  capitalized  or  amortized 
over  the  productive  life  .of  the  property. 

Integrated  oil  companies  may  currently  deduct  only 
70  percent  of  such  costs  and  amortize  the  remaining 
30  percent  over  five  years.  The  same  rule  applies  to 
the  exploration  and  development  costs  of  surface  strip¬ 
ping  and  the  construction  of  shafts  and  tunnels  for 
other  fuel  minerals. 

Percentage  depletion. — Independent  fuel  mineral 
producers  and  royalty  owners  are  generally  allowed  to 
take  percentage  depletion  deductions  rather  than  cost 
depletion  on  limited  quantities  of  output.  Under  cost 
depletion,  outlays  not  recovered  immediately  through 
expensing  are  deducted  over  the  productive  life  of  the 
property.  Unlike  depreciation  or  cost  depletion  allow¬ 
ances,  percentage  depletion  deductions  are  not  limited 
to  the  cost  of  the  investment.  Taxpayers,  instead,  de¬ 
duct  a  percentage  of  gross  income  from  mineral  produc¬ 
tion  at  rates  of  22  percent  for  uranium,  15  percent 
for  oil,  gas  and  oil  shale,  and  10  percent  for  coal.  The 
deduction,  however,  is  limited  to  50  percent  of  net  in¬ 
come  from  the  property.  OBRA  increased  the  allowable 
deduction  for  oli  and  gas  from  50  percent  to  100  percent 
of  net  property  income,  and  also  reduced  the  excess 
depletion  amount  subject  to  the  alternative  minimum 
tax.  Production  from  geothermal  deposits  is  eligible  for 
percentage  depletion  at  65  percent  of  net  income,  but 
with  no  limit  on  output  and  no  limitation  with  respect 
to  qualified  producers. 

Capital  gains  treatment  of  royalties  on  coal. — 
While  the  top  statutory  rate  on  ordinary  income  is  31 
percent,  the  rates  on  capital  gains  are  limited  to  28 
percent. 


Tax-exengat  bonds  for  energy  facilittea.— Tax-ex¬ 
empt  bond  dancing  for  small  scale  hydroelectric  gen¬ 
erating  facilities  expired  at  the  end  of  1985.  Tax-exempt 
financing  for  steam  generating  or  alcohol  production 
facilities  was  repealed  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986. 
Tlie  budget  cost  of  this  type  of  tax-exempt  financing 
will  continue,  however,  until  the  bonds  are  retired. 

Conservation  and  new  technology  ct^ita.—A  va¬ 
riety  of  tax  incentives  have  been  available  to  stimulate 
energy  conservation  and  encourage  conversion  to  alter¬ 
native  energy  sources.  All  but  two  of  these  programs 
have  expir^.  ('The  two  surviving  investment  credits 
will  expire  after  December  31,  1991.  They  provide  a 
10  percent  credit  for  investment  in  solar  and  geo¬ 
thermal  energy  facilities.)  Notwithstanding  expiration, 
some  of  these  incentive  programs  continue  to  have  a 
budget  effect.  'They  are  carried  forward  because  quali¬ 
fied  projects  not  constructed  before  the  cut-off  date,  but 
subject  to  binding  construction  contracts,  may  be  placed 
in  service,  or  credits  that  were  earned,  but  not  taken 
due  to  insufficient  tax  liabilities,  may  be  taken  after 
the  expiration  dates. 

Alternative  fuel  production  credit.— A  nontaxable 
$3  per  barrel  of  oil-equivalent  production  credit  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  several  forms  of  alternative  fuels  for  facilities 
placed  in  service  before  December  31,  1992.  OBRA  ex¬ 
tended  the  credit  to  additional  alternative  fuels.  As  a 
general  rule,  it  is  available  as  long  as  the  price  of 
oil  stays  below  $29.50  (in  1979  dollars). 

Alcohol  fuel  credit. — Gasohol®  is  exempt  from  5.4 
of  the  14  cents  per  gallon  Federal  excise  tax  on  gaso¬ 
line.  There  is  a  corresponding  income  tax  credit  for 
alcohol  used  as  a  fuel  in  applications  where  the  excise 
tax  is  not  assessed.  This  credit,  equal  to  a  subsidy 
of  54  cents  per  gallon  for  alcohol  used  as  a  motor  fuel, 
is  intended  to  encourage  substitution  of  alcohol  for  pe¬ 
troleum-based  gasoline. 

Gas  and  oil  exception  to  passive  loss  limita¬ 
tion. — ^Although  owners  of  working  interests  in  oil  and 
gas  properties  are  subject  to  the  alternative  minimum 
tax,  they  are  exempted  from  the  “passive  income”  lim¬ 
itations.  This  means  that  the  working  interest-holder, 
who  manages  on  behalf  of  himself  and  all  other  owners 
the  development  of  wells  and  incurs  all  the  costs  of 
their  operation,  may  aggregate  negative  taxable  income 
from  such  interests  with  his  income  from  all  other 
sources.  Thus,  he  will  be  relieved  of  the  minimum  tax 
rules  limit  on  tax  defeirals. 

Natural  Resources  and  Environment 

Exploration  and  development  costs. — As  is  true 
for  fuel  minerals,  certain  capital  outlays  associated  with 
exploration  and  development  of  nonfuel  minerals  may 
be  expensed  rather  than  depreciated  over  the  life  of 
the  asset. 


*A  motor  fae)  compocod  of  «t  least  10  percent  alcohol. 
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Percentage  depletion. — ^Most  nonfiiel  mineral  ex¬ 
tractors  also  make  use  of  percentage  depletion  rather 
than  cost  depletion,  with  percentage  depletion  rates 
ranging  from  22  percent  for  sulphur  down  to  6  percent 
for  sand  and  gravel. 

Capital. gain*  treatment  of'irqn  ore  and  of  cer¬ 
tain  timber  income. — ^Whije  the  top  statutory  rate  on 
ordinary  income  is  31  percent,  the  rates  on  capital 
gains  are  limited  to  28  percent. 

Tax-exempt  bond*  for  pollution  control  and 
waste  disposal. — Interest  on  State  and  local  govern¬ 
ment  debt  issued  to  finance  private  pollution  control 
and  waste  disposal  facilities  was  excludable  from  in¬ 
come  subject  to  tax.  This  authorization  was  repealed 
P’T  pollution  control  equipment  and  a  cap  placed  on 
tne  amount  of  debt  that  could  be  issued  for  waste  dis¬ 
posal  facilities  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986. 

Historic  preservation. — Expenditures  to  preserve 
and  restore  historic  structures  qualify  for  a  20  percent 
investment  credit,  but  the  depreciable  basis  must  be 
reduced  by  the  full  amount  of  the  credit  taken. 

Expensing  multiperiod  timber  growing  costs. — 
Generally,  costs  must  be  capitalized  when  goods  are 
produced  for  inventoi^  used  in  one’s  own  trade  or  busi¬ 
ness,  or  under  contract  to  another  party.  Timber  pro¬ 
duction,  however,  was  specifically  exempted  from  these 
multiperiod  cost  capitalization  rules,  creating  a  special 
benefit  derived  from  this  deferral  of  taxable  income. 

Credit  and  seven-year  amortixation  for  reforest¬ 
ation. — A  special  10  percent  investment  tax  credit  is 
allowed  for  up  to  $10,000  invested  annually  in  clearing 
land  and  planting  trees  for  the  ultimate  production  of 
timber.  The  same  amount  of  forestation  investment  as 
is  eligible  for  the  investment  credit  also  may  be  amor¬ 
tized  over  a  seven-year  period.  Without  this  preference, 
the  amount  would  have  to  be  capitalized  and  could 
be  recovered  (deducted)  only  when  the  trees  were  sold 
or  harvested  20  or  more  yeans  later.  Moreover,  the 
amount  of  forestation  investment  that  is  amortizable 
need  not  be  reduced  by  any  of  the  investment  credit 
that  is  allowed. 

Agriculture 

Expensing  certain  capital  OH#fay*.— Farmers,  ex¬ 
cept  for  certain  agricultural  corporations  and  partner¬ 
ships,  are  allowed  to  deduct  certain  expenditures^  for 
feed  and  fertilizer,  as  well  as  for  soil  and  water  con¬ 
servation-measures.  Expensing  is  allowed;  even  though 
these  expenditures  are-fon  inventories  held  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  -or  for  capital  improvements..that  would 
otherwise  be.  capitalized. 

Expensing  multiperied  livestock  .and  crop  pro¬ 
duction  Farmers  are -exempted-  from  applica¬ 

tion  of  the  uniform  cost  capitalization  rules  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  livestock  and  crops  with  a  production  period 
of  less  than  two  years.  F-armers. establishing -orchards, 


constructing  farm  facilities  for  their  own  use,,or  produc¬ 
ing  any  go^s  for  sale  with  a  production  period  of  two 
years  of  more  may  elect  not  to  capitalize  costs.  If  they 
do;  they  must  apply  straight-line  depreciation  to  all 
depreciable  property  they  use  in  farming. 

Loan*  ** forgiven’*  solvent  farmers. — In  1986,  farm¬ 
ers  were  granted  special  tax  treatment  by  being  for¬ 
given  the  tax  liability  on  certain  forgiven  debt.'®  Nor¬ 
mally,  the  amount  of  loan  forgiveness  is  accounted  for 
as  a  gain  (income)  of  the  debtor  and  he  must  either 
report  the  gain,  or  reduce  his  recoverable  basis  in  the 
property  to  w'hich  the  loan  relates.  If  the  debtor  elects 
to  reduce  basis  and  the  amount  of  forgiveness  exceeds 
his  basis  in  the  property,  the  excess  forgiveness  is  tax¬ 
able.  How’ever,  in  the  case  of  insolvent  (bankrupt)  debt¬ 
ors,  the  amount  of  loan  forgiveness  never  results  in 
an  income  tax  liability."  Farmers  with  forgiven  debt 
will  be  considered  insolvent  for  tax  purposes,  and  thus 
qualify  for  income  tax  forgiveness. 

Capital  gains  treatment  of  certain  income. — 
While  the  top  statutory  rate  on  ordinary  income  is  31 
percent,  the  rates  on  capital  gains  are  limited  to  28 
percent. 

Drought-related  relief  payments. — Government 
payments  to  farmers  are  part  of  their  taxable  incomes 
in  the  year  received.  In  1988,  a  special  exception  was 
provided,  allowing  the  reporting  of  drought  relief  pay¬ 
ments  received  in  one  year  to  be  deferred  until  the 
following  year. 

Commerce  and  Housing  Credit 

This  category  includes  a  number  of  tax  expenditure 
provisions  that  also  affect  economic  activity  in  other 
functional  categories.  In  general,  provisions  related  to 
investment,  such  as  accelerated  depreciation,  could  as 
well  have  been  classified  under  the  natimal  resources 
and  environment,  energy,  agriculture,  or  transportation 
categories. 

Credit  union  income. — ^The  earnings  of  credit 
unions  not  distributed  to  members  as  interest  or  divi¬ 
dends  are  exempt  from  income  tax. 

Bad  debt  reserves. — Only  commercial  banks  with 
less  than  $500  million  in  assets,  mutual  savings  banks, 
and  savings  and  loan  associations  are  permitted  to  de¬ 
duct  additions  to  bad  debt  reserves  in  excess  of  actually 
experienced  losses.  The  deduction  for  additions  to  loss 
reserves  allowed  qualifying  mutual  savings  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  associations  is  8  percent  of  otherwise 
taxable  income.  .To  qualify,  the  thrift  institutions  must 
maintain  a  specified  fraction  of  their  assets  in  the  form 
ofmortgages,  .primarily  residential. 

Special-  merger  vulesfor^-finuncUd  institutions.— 
When  a  corporation  becomes  insolvent,  it  may  reorga- 

'^StiUement  of  h  debt  for  sm  oniount  1m»  than  tt’t  principal  of  a  Scan. 

inaolvent’Uxpayer'a  carryover  loaeea  ^and'unuaed  crtdila  arc  exlinguuhed  firtt, 
and  t}.en  hit -basic  in  assets  reduced  to.no  leas  than  amounts  cUll  owed  cr^itors.  Finally, 
the  remainder  of  taxable  income  ta  Itself  forgiven. 
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nize  under  special  bankruptcy  rules.  One  of  the  results 
is  that  the  previous  tax  accounts  of  the  bankrupt  cor¬ 
poration  are  canceled.  This  includes  previous  claims  to 
tax  refunds  with  respect  to  excesses  of  allowable  tax 
deductions  over  gross  income,  called  net  operating 
losses  (NOLs), 

A  special -exception  to  this  rule  was  provided  to  aid 
in:the  reorganization  of  troubled  (insolvent)  sa\'ings  and 
loan  (or  thrift)  institutions  whose  deposits  were  insured 
by  the  Federal  Savings  and  I^an  Insurance  Corporation 
(FSLIC).  An  acquisition  of  an  insolvent  bank,  if  certified 
by  FSLIC,  could  be  treated  as  a  tax-free  reorganization. 
TTie  normal  requirement  of  continuity  of  ownership  in 
the  merged  organization  was  waived  to  make  possible 
the  future  claim  of  tax  refunds  with  respect  to  the 
acquired  insolvent  bank’s  NOLs.  The  value  of  preserv¬ 
ing  these  claims  to  tax  refunds  reduced  the  cost  FSLIC 
would  otherwise  have  had  to  bear  as  insurer  of  the 
insolvent  bank’s  deposits.  This  provision  was  repealed 
in  August  1989  with  the  enactment  of  the  savings  and 
loan  rescue  and  reform  legislation. 

Interest  on  life  insurance  savings. — Savings  in  the 
form  of  policyholder  reserves  are  accumulated  from  pre¬ 
mium  payments  and  interest  is  earned  on  the  resei*ves. 
Such  interest  income  is  not  taxed  as  it  accrues  nor 
when  received  by  beneficiaries  upon  the  death  of  the 
insured. 

Small  property  and  casualty  insurance  compa¬ 
nies.—  Insurance  companies  that  have  annual  net  pre¬ 
mium  incomes  of  less  than  $350,000  are  exempted  from 
tax;  those  with  $350,000  to  $2,i00,000  of  net  premium 
incomes  may  elect  to  pay  tax  only  on  the  income  earned 
by  their  investment  portfolio. 

Insurance  companies  owned  by  exempt  organiza¬ 
tions. — Generally,  the  income  generated  by  life  and 
property  and  casualty,  insurance  companies  is  subject 
to  tax,  albeit  by  special  rules.  Insurance  operations  con¬ 
ducted  by  such  exempt  organizations  as  fraternal  soci¬ 
eties  and  voluntary  employee  benefit  associations,  how¬ 
ever,  are  exempted  from  tax. 

Mutual  funds  (RIC)  expenses. — Individuals  may 
deduct  miscellaneous  expenses  only  to  the  extent  that 
they  exceed  2  percent  of  their  acijusted  gross  income. 
Many  of  the  costs  incurred  by  individuals  in  managing 
their  personal  securities  portfolios  are  among  the  mis¬ 
cellaneous  deductions  allowed  taxpayers  who  itemize 
deductions.  Mutual  funds  perform  these  portfolio  man¬ 
agement  functions  for  their  shareholders  and  pay  out 
their  portfolio  incomes  net  of  these  expenses.  The  share¬ 
holders  are  permitted  to  report  their  fund  income  net 
of  management  expense.  They  are  thereby  able  to  de¬ 
duct  fully  portfolio  management  expenses  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  miscellaneous  deduction  limitation. 

Interest  on  consumer  dc6L— Deductions  allowed  in¬ 
dividuals  for  interest  paid  on  consumer  credit  are  being 
phased  out.  Only  10  percent  is  deductible  in  1990,  and 
none  in  1991  and  thereafter. 


Smctll  issue  industrial  development  bonds.— T!he 
interest  on  small  issue  industrial  development  bonds 
(IDEs)  issued  by  State  and  local  governments  to  finance 
private  business  property  is  excluded  from  income  sub¬ 
ject  to  tax.  Depreciable  property  financed  with  small 
issue  IDEs  must  be  depreciated,  however,  using  the 
straight-line  method.  The  tax  exemption  of  small  issue 
bonds  expired  in  1986,  except  for  small  issue  IDEs  ex¬ 
clusively  issued  to  finance  manufacturing  facilities  for 
which  the  tax  exemption  is  scheduled  to  expire  in  De¬ 
cember  31, 1991.  The  budget  cost  of  these  bonds  contin¬ 
ues  as  long  as  they  arc  outstanding. 

Mortgage  housing  bonds. — Interest  on  all  mortgage 
revenue  bonds  issued  before  January  1,  1992  by  State 
and  local  governments  is  exempt  from  taxation.  Pro¬ 
ceeds  are  used  to  finance  homes  purchased  by  first¬ 
time  buyers — with  low  to  moderate  incomes — of  dwell¬ 
ings  with  prices  under  90  percent  of  the  average  area 
purchase  price.  The  annual  volume  of  mortgage  revenue 
bonds  is  restricted  to  State-by-State  ceilings  under  a 
unified  volume  cap  which  also  covers  student  loan 
bonds  and  IDEs. 

States  have  been  authorized  to  issue  mortgage  credit 
certificates  (MCCs)  in  lieu  of  qualified  mortgage  reve¬ 
nue  bonds  because  the  bonds  are  relatively  inefficient 
subsidies  to  first-time  home  buyers,  MCCs  entitle  home 
buyers  to  income  tax  credits  for  a  specified  percentage 
of  interest  on  qualified  mortgage  loans.  In  this  way, 
the  entire  amount  of  the  subsidy  flows  directly  to  the 
home  buyer  without  being  partly  diverted  to  financial 
middlemen  or  bondholders.  A  State  may  not  issue  an 
aggregate  annual  amount  of  MCCs  greater  than  25  per¬ 
cent  of  its  annual  ceiling  for  qualified  mortgage  bonds. 
Eecause  of  the  relationship  between  MCCs  and  quali¬ 
fied  mortgage  bonds,  their  estimates  are  presented  as 
one  line  item  in  the  tables. 

Rental  housing  bonds. — State  and  local  governn^ent 
issues  of  IDEs  are  restricted  to  inultifamily  rental  hous¬ 
ing  projects  in  which  20  percent  (15  percent  in  targeted 
areas)  of  the  units  are  reserved  for  families  whose  in¬ 
come  does  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the  area’s  median 
income;  or  40  percent  for  families  with  incomes  of  no 
more  than  60  percent  of  the  area  median  income.  Other 
tax-exempt  bonds  for  multifamily  rental  projects  are 
generally  issued  with  the  requirement  that  all  tenants 
must  be  low  or  moderate  income  families. 

Limits  on  private  activity  tax-exempt  bonds. — 
There  are  limits  imposed  on  the  amount  of  tax-exempt 
State  and  local  government  bonds  that  can  be  issued 
to  fund  private  activity.  The  volume  cap  for  single¬ 
family  mortgage  revenue  bonds  and  multifamily  rental 
housing  bonds  is  combined  with  the  cap  for  student 
loans  and  IDEs.  The  cap  was  set  at  $50  per  capita 
or  a  minimum  of  $150  million  for  each  State. 

Interest  and  taxes  on  owner-occupied  homes. — 
Owner-occupants  of  homes  maj  deduct  mortgage  inter¬ 
est  and  property  taxes  on  their  primary  and  secondary 
residences  as  itemized  nonbusiness  deductions.  The 
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mortgage  interest  deduction  is  limited  to  interest  on 
debt  no  greater  than  the  owner’s  basis  in  the  residence 
and,  for  debt  incurred  after  October  13,  1987,  it  is 
limited  to  no  more  than,  $1  million.  Interest  on  up  to 
$100,000  of  other  debt  secured  by  a  lien  on  a  .  principal 
or  second  residence  is  also  deductible,  irrespective  of 
the  purpose  of  borrowing,  provided  the  debt  does  not 
exceed  the  fair  market  value  of  the  residence.  Mortgage 
interest  deductions  on  personal  residences  are  tax  ex¬ 
penditures  because  the  taxpayers  are  not  required  to 
report  the  value  of  owner-occupied  housing  services  as 
gross  income. 

Real  property  installment  sales. — Dealers  in  real 
and  personal  property,  i.e.,  sellers  that  regularly  hold 
property  for  sale  or  resale,  cannot  defer  taxable  income 
from  installment  sales  until  the  receipt  of  the  loan  re¬ 
payment.  Nondealers,  defined  as  sellers  of  real  property 
used  in  their  business,  are  required  to  pay  interest 
to  the  Federal  Government  on  deferred  taxes  attrib¬ 
utable  to  their  total  installment  obligations  in  excess 
of  $5  million.  Only  properties  with  sales  prices  exceed¬ 
ing  $150,000  are  includable  in  the  total.  The  payment 
of  a  market  rate  of  interest  eliminates  the  benefit  of 
the  tax  deferral.  The  tax  exemption  for  nondealers  with 
total  installment  obligations  of  less  than  $5,000,000  is, 
therefore,  a  tax  expenditure. 

Capital  gains  (other  than  agriculture,  timber, 
iron  ore  and  coaD.— While  the  top  statutoiy  rate  on 
ordinaiy  income  is  31  percent,  the  rates  on  capital 
gains  are  limited  to  28  percent. 

Deferral  of  gains  from  sale  of  broadcasting  fa¬ 
cility  to  minority  owned  business. — ^The  voluntary 
sale  of  appreciated  assets  generally  requires  the  seller 
to  pay  tax  on  the  gain  that  has  accrued  over  the  period 
of  ownership.  However,  in  the  case  of  an  involuntary 
sale,  as  when  an  owner’s  property  must  be  sold  in  a 
condemnation  preceding,  or  to  implement  a  change  in 
a  government’s  regulatory  policy,  the  owner  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  defer  payment  of  tax,  provided  the  proceeds 
are  reinvested  in  similar  property  within  a  specified 
period.  In  1979,  the  Federal  Commn.mcations  Commis¬ 
sion  instituted  a  policy  of  encouraging  minority  group 
ownership  of  broadcast  licenses  it  issues  or  has  issued. 
Since  that  time,  the  tax  laws  have  been  interpreted 
to  permit  voluntary  sellers  of  licensed  broadcasting  fa¬ 
cilities  to  defer  payment  of  capital  gains  tax  when  the 
buyer  has  been  certified  ns  a  “minority  business,”  in 
effect  treating  the  sale  as  “involuntaiy,” 

Ordinary  income  treatment  of  losses  from  sale 
of  small  business  corporate  stock  shares. — Up  to 
$100,000  in  losses  from  the  sale  of  such  stock  may 
be  treated  as  ordinary  losses,  and  therefore  not  bo  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  $3,000  annual  capital  loss  write-off  limit 
if  the  corporation’s  capitalization  is  less  than  $1  million. 

Capital  gains  on  home  sales, — ^These  gains  are  rec¬ 
ognized  and  taxed  only  to  the  extent  that  the  adjusted 
sales  price  exceeds  the  cost  of  a  new  home  or  the  new 


home  is  not  purchased  and  occupied  within  two  years 
after  the  sale.  'The  adjusted  sales  price  is  the  amount 
realized  (gross  proceeds  less  selling  expenses)  minus 
qualified  ^ing  up  expenses.  If  a  new  house  is  con¬ 
structed,  it  must  be  occupied  within  tv/o  years  after 
the  sale  of  the  previous  residence.  The  deferral  of  tax 
with  respect  to  these  gains  on  owner-occupied  dwellings 
is  a  tax  expenditure. 

Capital  gains  on  sales  by  owners  aged  55  or 
older. — k  taxpayer  who  is  55  years  of  age  or  older 
at  the  time  of  the  sale  of  his  residence  may  elect  to 
exclude  from  tax  up  to  $125,000  of  the  gain  from  its 
sale.  This  is  a  once-in-a-lifetime  election.  In  effect,  this 
provision  converts  some  prior  deferrals  of  tax  into  for¬ 
giveness  of  tax. 

Step-up  in  basis  of  capital  gains  at  death. — Cap¬ 
ital  gains  on  assets  held  at  the  owner's  death  are  not 
subject  to  capital  gains  taxes.  The  cost  basis  of  the 
appreciated  assets  is  adjusted  upward  to  the  market 
value  at  the  owner’s  date  of  death.  The  step-up  in  the 
heir’s  cost  basis  means  that,  in  effect,  the  capital  gain 
is  forgiven. 

Carryover  basis  of  capital  gains  on  gifts. — When 
a  gift  is  made,  the  transferred  property  carries  to  the 
donee  the  donor’s  basis— the  cost  that  was  incurred 
when  the  property  was  first  acquired.  The  carryover 
of  the  donor’s  basis  allows  a  continued  deferral  of  unre¬ 
alized  capital  gains.  This  creates  a  tax  preference  be¬ 
cause  it  is  an  exception  to  the  reference  tax  law. 

Investment  credit  on  machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment.— Although  the  10  percent  investment  tax  credit 
for  investment  in  machinery  and  equipment  was  re¬ 
pealed  as  of  the  end  of  1986,  it  continues  to  exert  a 
budget  impact  for  two  reasons.  First,  such  credits  as 
had  been  earned  by  pre-repeal  investments,  but  which 
could  not  be  taken  because  the  taxpayer  had  insuffi¬ 
cient  tax  liability,  can  be  carried  forward  for  15  years. 
Second,  qualified  investments  that  were  subject  to  a 
binding  contract  prior  to  the  repeal  date  may  earn  in¬ 
vestment  credits  when  they  are  subsequently  de!.ivered 
and/or  placed  in  service.  In  both  instances,  the  amount 
of  the  credit  that  may  be  taken  after  1986  is  65  percent 
of  the  amount  of  the  pre-repeal  credit  and,  moreover, 
the  credit  is  fully  taxable.  The  taxpayer  must  now  re¬ 
duce  his  recoverable  basis  in  the  qualified  assets  by 
the  full  amount  of  the  credit,  rather  than  half,  as  before 
repeal. 

Accelerated  depreciation  of  real  property,  ma¬ 
chinery  and  equipment.— As  previously  noted,'*  the 
tax  depreciation  allowance  provisions  are  part  of  the 
reference  law  standard,  and  thus  not  a  source  of  tax 
expenditure  entries  under  the  reference  method.  Under 
the  pre-1983  normal  tax  standard,  however,  a  40-year 
tax  life  for  depreciable  real  property  is  the  norm,  so 
the  statutory  depreciation  periods  in  effect  since  1987 


the  diwu9iion  of  generel  accounting  rules  of  the  section  on  the  reference  tax  rules 
and  the  companson  to  the  normal  tax  standard. 
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for  residential  and  nonresidential  properties  of  27.5  and 
31.5  years,  respectively,  ^ve  rise  to  tax  expenditures. 
Moreover,  the  tax  expenditure  estimates  based  on  the 
normal  method  include  not  only  the  continuing  budget 
eflects  of  more  accelerated  pre-1987  tax  allowances  for 
real  property,  but  also  those  for  machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment. 

Safe  harbor  leasing.— -When  highly  accelerated  tax 
depreciation  allowances  and  enhanced  investment  tax 
credits  w'ere  enacted  in  1981,  a  safe  harbor  leasing 
provision  was  also  introduced.  Under  this  provision,  a 
corporation,  otherwise  unable  to  utilize  the  accelerated 
depreciation  allowances  and  investment  credit,  might 
sell  to,  and  then  lease  from,  another  corporation  assets 
acquired  after  December  31,  1981.  The  terms  of  such 
leaseback  agreements,  absent  the  safe  harbor  leasing 
provision,  would  not  qualify  the  lessor  corporation  as 
the  owner  of  the  assets  and  allow  it  to  utilize  the  in¬ 
vestment  incentives  for  tax  purposes.  The  selling  cor¬ 
poration  could  gain  at  least  part  of  the  financial  advan¬ 
tage  prowded  by  the  investment  tax  incentives  by  suc¬ 
cessfully  negotiating  leaseback  agreements  below  mar¬ 
ket  costs.  Although  the  provision  was  repealed  in  1982, 
its  budget  effects  persist  for  the  duration  of  the  safe 
harbor  leases  entered  into  in  1981. 

Business  start-up  costs. — When  an  individual  or 
corporation  acquires  or  otherwise  enters  into  a  new 
business,  certain  start-up  expenses,  such  as  the  costs 
of  investigating  opportunities  and  legal  services,  are 
normally  incurred.  The  taxpayer  may  elect  to  amortize 
these  outlays  over  60  months  although  they  are  similar 
to  other  payments  he  makes  for  nondepreciable  intangi¬ 
ble  assets  that  are  not  recoverable  until  the  business 
is  sold. 

Graduated  corporation  income  tax  rate  sched¬ 
ule. — ^The  schedule  is  graduated,  with  rates  of  15  per¬ 
cent  on  the  first  $50,000  of  taxable  income,  25  percent 
on  the  next  $25,000,  and  a  rate  of  34  percent  on  income 
over  $75,000.  As  compared  with  a  flat  34  percent  tax 
rate,  the  lower  rates  provide  a  $11,750  reduction  in 
tax  liability  for  corporations  with  taxable  incomes  of 
$75,000.  This  benefit  is  recaptured  in  the  cases  of  cor¬ 
porations  with  taxable  incomes  exceeding  $100,000. 
This  is  accomplished  by  a  5  percent  additional  tax  on 
corporate  incomes  in  excess  of  $100,000,  but  less  than 
$335,000.  At  thi„  point  the  $11,750  is  fully  recaptured. 
Since  this  rate  schedule  is  part  of  the  reference  tax 
law,  it  does  not  give  rise  to  a  tax  expenditure  under 
the  reference  method.  A  flat  corporation  income  tax 
rate  is  taken  as  the  norm  under  the  normal  method, 
however,  and  therefore  the  lower  rates  do  yield  a  tax 
expenditure  under-this  concept. 

Passive  loss  real  estate  exemption. — ^The  Tax  Re¬ 
form  Act  of  1986  disallowed  the  offset  of  passive  losses 
against  income  from  other  sources.  Losses  up  to  $25,000 


attributable  to  certain  rental  real  estate -activity,  how¬ 
ever,  were  exempted  from  this  rule.” 

Treatment  of  Alaskan  Native  Corporations 
losses. — ^Tax  law  restricts  the  ability  of  profitable  cor¬ 
porations  to  reduce  their  tax  liabilities  by  merging  or 
buying  corporations  with  accumulated  net  operating 
losses  (NOLs)  and  as  yet  unrefunded  claims  to  invest¬ 
ment  credits.  Alaska  Native  Corporations  have  a  lim¬ 
ited  exemption  ”  from  these  restrictions  that  includes 
NOLs  and  credits  claimable  prior  to  April  26, 1988. 

Imputed  interest  rules. — Under  reference  tax  law 
rules  commonly  referred  to  as  original  issue  discount 
(OID),  both  the  holder  and  seller  of  a  financial  contract 
are  generally  required  to  report  interest  earned  in  the 
period  it  accrues,  not  when  the  contract  payments  are 
made.  Moreover,  the  amount  of  interest  accruable  is 
determined  by  the  actual  price  paid  for  the  contract, 
not  by  the  stated  or  nominal  principal  and  interesi 
stipulated  in  the  contract.’* 

Exceptions  to  the  general  rules  for  accounting  for 
interest  expense  or  income  include  the  following:  (a) 
permission  for  the  mortgagor  of  his  personal  residence 
to  treat  the  discount  from  the  nominal  principal  of  his 
mortgage  loan,  commonly  called  “points,”  as  prepaid 
interest  which  is  deductible  in  the  year  paid,  not  the 
year  accrued;  and  (b)  sellers  of  farms  and  small  busi¬ 
nesses  worth  less  than  $1  million,  in  exchange  for  the 
purchaser’s  debt  obligation,  are  exempted  from  the  OID 
rules.  This  is  $750,000  more  than  the  $250,000  exemp¬ 
tion  that  the  reference  tax  law  generally  allows  for 
such  transactions. 

Transportation 

Shipping  companies  that  are  U.S,  flag  car¬ 
riers. — Certain  companies  that  operate  U.S.  flag  ves¬ 
sels  receive  a  deferral  of  income  taxes  on  that  portion 
of  their  income  used  for  shipping  purposes,  primarily 
construction,  modernization  and  major  repairs  to  ships, 
and  repayment  of  loans  to  finance  these  qualified  in¬ 
vestments.  Once  indefinite,  the  deferral  has  been  lim¬ 
ited  to  25  years  since  January  1,  1987. 

Tax-exempt  bonds  for  mass  commuting  vehi¬ 
cles. — Until  expiration  on  December  31,  1984,  State 
and  local  governments  were  allowed  to  issue  tax-exempt 
obligations  to  finance  the  purchase  of  mass  transit  com 
muting  vehicles  for  lease  to  government  transit  agen 
cies.  There  will  be  continued  budget  effects  as  long 
as  such  bonds  are  outstanding. 


“A  mere  detittkd  discusiion  ti  providwJ  under  Ihe  genera)  accounting  rute«  of  the  aoction 
on  (he  reference  tax  rules  and  (he  companion  to  the  normal  tax  standard. 

’’Fifteen  years  after  the  NOL  or  credit  claim  was  first  experienced. 

’’Thus,  i^hen  a  borrower  on  December  31.  19S8.  issues  a  promise  to  pa>  $1,000  plus 
interest  at  10  percent  on  December  30,  1989,  for  a  total  repayment  of  $1,100,  and  accepts 
$900  from  a  lender  m  exchange  for  the  coniraU.  the  rules  require  that  both  pArties  <a» 
recognirc  that  $900  is  the  amount  lent,  so  that  the  effective  loan  intei#st  rale  is  not 
the  nominal  10  percent  rate  but  is  222  percent,  and  ibi  bcUi  report  $200  as  interest 
paid  or  received  in  1989,  as  the  case  may  be. 
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Community  and  Regional  Deveixipment 

Five-year  amortization  of  housing  rehabilita¬ 
tion. — ^Until  it  expired  on  December  31,  1986,  tax¬ 
payers  could  elect  under  certain  conditions  to  amortize 
rehabilitation  expenditures  for  low  and  moderate  in¬ 
come  rental  housing  over  a  five-year  period  in  lieu  of 
ACRS  depreciation.  There  will  be  a  continued  budget 
effect  from  qualified  expenditures  for  which  the  five- 
year  amortization  period  had  been  selected. 

Low-income  housing  inwest/nen/.— Through  1989, 
a  tax  credit  for  investment  in  low  income  housing** 
was  structured  to  have  a  present  value  of  70  percent 
of  construction  or  rehabilitation  costs  incurred  and  was 
allowed  over  10  years.  For  Federally  subsidized  projects 
and  those  involving  unrehabilitated  existing  low  income 
housing,  the  credit  was  structured  to  have  a  present 
value  of  30  percent.  Beginning  on  Januaiyr  1,  1990  and 
continuing  through  December  31,  1991,  the  credit  is 
extended  at  a  present  value  of  70  percent,  Including 
projects  financed  with  other  Federal  subsidies,  but  only 
if  substantial  rehabilitation  is  done.  Notwithstanding 
the  capital  grant  character  of  this  subsidy,  the  inves¬ 
tor's  recoverable  basis  is  not  reduced  by  the  substantial 
credit  allowed. 

Rehabilitation  of  structures.— A  10  percent  invest¬ 
ment  tax  credit  is  available  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
buildings  that  are  used  for  business  or  productive  ac¬ 
tivities  and  that  were  erected  before  1936  for  other 
than  residential  purposes.  A  full  reduction  by  the 
amount  of  the  credit  is  required  in  the  taxpayer’s  recov¬ 
erable  basis. 

Tax-exempt  bonds  for  airports  and  similar  fa¬ 
cilities, — Until  repealed,  the  interest  on  IDEs  issued 
by  State  and  local  goveniments  to  finance  airports, 
docks,  wharves,  and  sports  and  convention  facilities  was 
exempt  from  tax.  Government-owned  airports,  docks 
and  wharves,  as  well  as  high-speed  rail  facilities  that 
need  not  be  government-owned,  may  continue  to  be  fi¬ 
nanced  with  tax-exempt  bond  issues.  These  bonds  are 
not  covered  by  a  volume  cap.  There  will  be  continued 
budget  effects  as  long  as  bonds  that  had  been  issued 
for  private  purposes  are  outstanding. 

Exemption  of  certain  mutuals'  and  cooperatives' 
income. — The  incomvi,  of  mutual  .and  cooperative  tele¬ 
phone  and  electric  companies  are  exempted  from  tax 
if  at  least  85  percent  of  their  revenues  are  derived 
from  patron  seivice  charges. 

Education,  Training,  Employment,  and  Social 
Services 

Scholarship  and  fellowship  income.— Scholar¬ 
ships  and  fellowships  are  not  excluded  from  taxable 
income  to  the  extent  they  exceed  tuition  and  course- 
related  expenses  of  the  grantee.  From  a  strictly  eco- 


"'NVw.  MuUtdnliaUv  r^hiibihUitf  d.  m  d  certain  unrehebihtdted.  existing  low  income  houA« 
mg  cen  qualify  fvr  th<»  credit 


nomic  point  of  view,  scholarships  amd  fellowships  are 
either  gifts  not  conditioned  on  the  performance  of  serv¬ 
ices,  or  they  are  rebates  of  educational  costs.  Thus, 
under  the  reference  budget  method,  the  exclusion,  is 
not  a  tax  expenditure  because  the  reference  tax  law 
does  not  include  either  gifts  or  price  reductions  in  a 
taxpayer’s  gross  income.  However,  under  the  normal 
budget  method,  the  exclusion  is  considered  a  tax  ex¬ 
penditure.  Under  the  normal  tax  standard,  gift-like 
transfers  of  government  funds— and  many  scholarships 
are  derived  directly  or  indirectly  from  government  fund¬ 
ing-are  included  in  gross  income. 

Tax-exempt  bonds  for  educational  purposes. — In¬ 
terest  on  State  and  local  government  debt  issued  to 
finance  student  loans  or  the  construction  of  facilities 
used  by  private  nonprofit  educational  institutions  is  ex¬ 
cluded  from  income  subject  to  tax.  The  aggregate  vol¬ 
ume  of  such  private  activity  bonds  that  each  State  may 
issue  during  any  calendar  year  is  limited. 

U.S.  savings  bonds  for  education. — Interest  on 
U.S.  savings  bonds,  issued  after  December  31,  1989, 
may  be  excluded  from  tax  if  the  bonds,  plus  accrued 
interest,  are  transferred  to  an  educational  institution 
as  payment  for  edr  national  expenses.  The  exclusion 
from  lax  is  phased  out  for  joint  returns  with  adjusted 
gross  incomes  of  $60,000  to  $90,000  and  $40,000  to 
$50,000  for  single  and  head  of  household  returns. 

Dependent  students  age  19  or  oWer.— Taxpayers 
can  claim  personal  exemptions  for  dependent  children 
age  19  or  over  who  receive  parental  support  payments 
of  $1,000  or  more  per  year,  are  full-time  students,  and 
do  not  claim  a  personal  exemption  on  their  own  tax 
returns.  This  preferential  arrangement  usually  gen¬ 
erates  tax  savings  because  the  students’  marginal  tax 
rt.‘es  are  more  often  than  not  lower  than  their  parents’ 
marginal  tax  rates. 

Charitable  contributions. — Contributions  to  chari¬ 
table,  religious,  and  certain  other  nonprofit  organiza¬ 
tions  are  allowed  as  an  itemized  deduction  for  individ¬ 
uals,  generally  up  to  50  percent  of  a^usted  gross  in¬ 
come.  Taxpayers  whose  contributions  to  ch  ritable  or 
educational  organizations  take  the  form  of  capital  as¬ 
sets  can  claim  vheir  current  value  as  a.  deduction  with¬ 
out  the  taxation  of  any  appreciation  in  value.  Cor¬ 
porations  could  also  deduct  charitable  contributions  up 
to  10  percent  of  t'.ieir  pre-tax  income.  OBRA  excluded 
from  the  alternative  minimum  tax  base  of  individuals 
the  untaxed  appreciation  of  contributed  personal  prop¬ 
erty.  Tax  expenditures  resulting  from  the  deductibility 
of  contributions  are  shown  separately  for  educational 
and  other  institutions.  Contributions  to  health  institu¬ 
tions  aie  reported  under  the  health  function. 

Employer  provided  benefits, — Many  employers  pro¬ 
vide  employee  benefits  that  are  not  counted  in  employee 
income.  The  employers’  costs  for  these  benefits  are  de¬ 
ductible  business  expenses.  The  exclusion  from  an  em¬ 
ployee’s  income  of  the  value  of  child  care,  meals  and 
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lodging  provided  by  an  employer  for  his  own  con¬ 
venience  is  a  tax  expenditure,  as  are  the  exclusion  of 
housing  allov«'ances  and  the  rental  value  of  parsonages 
from  the  taxable  income  of  ministers. 

Until  December  3.1,  1991,  an  employer  may  pay  for 
his  employee!}’  tuition,  fees,  books,  and  supplies;  the 
amounts  received  under  the  program  are  excluded  from 
an  employee’s  gross  income.  Employer  contributions  to 
prepaid  legal  services  plans  and  the  value  of  legal  serv¬ 
ices  received  under  such  plans  are  also  excluded  from 
employee  income  through  December  31,  1991. 

Employer  Stock  Ownership  Plan  (ESOP)  cred- 
if.— -Before  the  provision  expired  in  1986,  a  corporation 
could  claim  a  limited  tax  credit  if  an  equivalent  amount 
of  its  common  stock  was  set  aside  in  an  ESOP  plan. 
The  effective  subsidy  rate  for  this  form  of  employee 
compensation  exceeds  100  percent.  The  employer  is 
fully  reimbursed  for  the  stock  he  transfers,  and  the 
benefited  employees  are  not  required  to  include  this 
compensation  in  their  current  year  gross  income.  This 
provision  will  be  carried  as  a  tax  expenditure  until 
the  as  yet  unrcfunded  claims  to  the  tax  credits  have 
been  satisfied. 

Child  and  dependent  care  expenses.— A  tax  credit 
may  bo  claimed  by  married  couples  for  child  and  de¬ 
pendent  care  expen.ses  incurred  when  one  spouse  works 
full  time  and  the  other  works  at  least  part  time  or 
goes  to  school.  The  credit  may  also  be  claimed  by  di¬ 
vorced  or  separated  parents  who  have  custody  of  chil¬ 
dren,  and  by  single  parents.  Expenditures  up  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  $2,400  for  one  dependent  and  $4,800  for  two  or 
more  dependents  are  eligible  for  the  credit.  The  credit 
is  equal  to  30- percent  of  qualified  expenditures  for  tax¬ 
payers  with  incomes  of  $10,000  or  less.  The  credit  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum  of  20  percent  by  one  oercentage 
point  for  each  $2,000  of  income  between  $i0,000  and 
$28,000. 

Disabled  access  expenditures. — OBRA  provided  for 
a  credit  of  50  percent  of  eligible  disabled  access  expend¬ 
itures  expenditures  in  excess  of  $250.  The  credit  is 
limited  to  $5,000. 

Targeted  jobs  credit— Employers  may  claim  a  t^ 
credit  for  qualified  wages  paid  to  individuals  who  begin 
work  before  January  1,  1992,  and  who  are  certified 
as  members  of  various  targeted  groups.  The  amount 
of  the  credit  that  may  be  claimed  is  40  percent  of  the 
first  $3,000  paid  during  the  first  year  of  employment. 
The  40  percent  credit  also  applies  to  the  summer  em¬ 
ployment  wages  paid  16  and  17  year  old  youths  who 
are  members  of  low  income  families.  Employers  must 
reduce  their  deduction  for  wages  paid  by  the  amount 
of  thecreditclaimed. 

Costs  of  removing  architectural'  barriers  to.-the 
handicapped. — ^The  investment  cost  of  making  any 
business  accessible  to  persons  suffering .  physical  or 
mental  disabilities  may  be  deducted,  rather  than  cap¬ 
italized  as  part  of  the  taxpayer’s  basis  in  such  property 


and  recovered  by  subsequent  depreciation  allowances, 
as  is  generally  required. 

Foster  care  payments.— Foster  parents  provide  a 
home  and  care  for  children  who  are  wards  of  the  State, 
under  contract  with  the  State.  Compensation  received 
for  this  service  is  explicitly  excluded  from  the  gross 
incomes  of  foster  parents,  making  the  expenses  they 
incur  nondeductible.  This  activity,  is,  in  effect,  tax-ex¬ 
empt. 

Health 

Employer  paid  medical  insurance  and  ex¬ 
penses.— EmpXoyee  compensation,  in  the  form  of  pay¬ 
ments  by  employers  for  health  insurance  premiums  and 
other  medical  expenses,  is  deducted  as  a  business  ex¬ 
pense  by  employers,  but  it  is  not  included  in  employee 
gross  income. 

Child  health  insurance. — OBRA,  in  expanding  the 
earned  income  tax  credit,  provided  for  a  credit  equal 
to  6  percent  for  certain  health  insurance  expenses  for 
certain  policies  that  cover  children.  The  maximum  cred¬ 
it  will  be  $428  in  1991  and  is  phased  out  at  a  rate 
of  4.285  percent  through  $21,248  of  adjusted  gross  in¬ 
come. 

Untaxed  medicare  benefits. — The  employer’s  pay¬ 
ment  of  1.45  percent  of  employees’  wages  (up  to 
$125,000  in  1991)  into  the  Hospitaliption  "Trust  Fund, 
which  finances  medicare  benefits,  is  not  included  in 
employees’  reportable  compensation. 

Medical  care  expenses. — Personal  expenditures  for 
medical  care  (including  the  costs  of  prescription  dnigs 
and  insulin)  exceeding  7.5  percent  of  the  taxpayer’s  ad¬ 
justed  gross  income  are  deductible. 

Tax-exempt  bonds  for  hospital  construction. — In¬ 
terest  earned  on  State  and  local  government  debt  is¬ 
sued  to  finance  hospital  construction  is  excluded  from 
income  subject  to  tax. 

Charitable  contributions  to  health  institu¬ 
tions. — Contributions  to  nonprofit  health  institutions 
are  allowed  as  a  deduction  for  individuals  and  cor¬ 
porations.  Tax  expenditures  resulting  from  the  deduct¬ 
ibility  of  contributions  to  other  charitable  institutions 
are  listed  under  the  education,  training,  employment, 
and  social  services  function. 

Orphan  drugs,— To  encourage  the  development  of 
drugs  for  the  treatment  of  rare  diseases  or  physical 
conditions,  a  tax  credit  is  panted  equal  to  50  percent 
of  the  costs  for.  clinical  testing  lhat  must  be  completed 
before  manufacture  and  distribution  are  approved  by 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  Because  the  drug 
firm  is  not  required  to  reduce  its  deduction  for  testing 
expenses  (an  R&D  expenditure)  by  the  amount  of  this 
credit,  the  private  cost  of  clinically  testing  orphan  drugs 
is  reduced  to  little  more  than  24  cents  per  $1  expended 
This  taj^  expenditure  expires  after  1991. 
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Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield. — Ajthough  these  o^a- 
nizations  are  not  qualified  as  exempt,  they  are  provided 
exceptions  from  otherwise  applicable  insurance  com¬ 
pany  income  tax  accounting  rules  that  effectively  elimi¬ 
nate  their  tax  liabilities. 

Income  Security 

Railroad  retirement  6cne/its,— These  benefits  are 
not  generally  subject  to  the  income  tax  unless  the  re¬ 
cipient’s  gross  income  reaches  a  certain  threshold  dis¬ 
cussed  more  fully  under  the  social  security  function. 

Vforkmen's  compensation  benefits. — ^Workmen’s 
compensation  provides  payments  to  disabled  workers. 
These  benefits,  although  income  to  the  recipients,  are 
a  taj:  preference  because  they  are  not  subject  to  the 
income  tax. 

Public  assistance  benefits. — ^The  exclusion  from 
taxable  income  of  public  assistance  benefits  received 
by  individuals  is  listed  as  a  tax  expenditure  under  the 
normal  budget  method  because,  under  the  normal  tax 
rules,  cash  transfers  from  government  are  included  in 
gross  income.  In  contrast,  gifts  not  conditioned  on  the 
performance  of  services,  including  transfers  from  gov¬ 
ernment,  are  not  taxable  under  the  reference  tax  base¬ 
line,  Therefore,  under  the  reference  budget  method,  the 
tax  exclusion  for  public  assistance  benefits  is  not  shown 
as  a  tax  expenditure. 

Special  benefits  for  disabled  coal  minera.— Dis¬ 
ability  payments  to  former  coal  miners  out  of  the  Black 
Lung  Trust  Fund,  although  income  to  the  recipient, 
are  not  subject  to  the  income  tax. 

Military  disability  pensions. — Most  of  the  military 
pension  income  received  by  current  disabled  retired  vet¬ 
erans  is  excluded  from  their  income  subject  to  tax. 

Pension  contributions  and  earnings. — Certain 
employer  contributions  to  pension  plans,  along  with 
amounts  set  aside  by  the  self-employed  and  individual 
contributions  to  individual  retirement  accounts  (IRAs), 
are  excluded  from  adjusted  gross  income  in  the  year 
of  contribution.  Self-employed  persons  can  make  deduct¬ 
ible  contributions  to  their  own  retirement  (defined  con¬ 
tribution)  plans  equal  to  25  percent  of  their  income, 
up  to  a  maximum  of  $30,000  per  year. 

Employees  may  deduct  annual  contributions  to  an 
IRA  of  $2,000  (or  100  percent  of  compensation,  if  less), 
or  $2,250  on  a  joint  return  with  only  one  spouse  earn¬ 
ing  income,  if:  (a)  neither  the  individual  or  spouse  is 
an  active  participant  in  an  employer-provided  retire¬ 
ment  plan;  or  (b)  their  adjusted  gross  income  falls  below 
$40,000  ($25,000  for  a  single  taxpayer).  The  allowable 
IRA  deduction  is  phased  out  between  $40,000  and 
$50,000  for  a  joint  return  and  $25,000  and  $35,000 
for  a  single  return.  Beyond  these  income  limits,  non¬ 
deductible  contributions  to  IRAs  are  available  to  tax¬ 
payers  who  are  active  participants  in  employer-provided 
retirement  plans. 


Limited  amounts  ($8,522  in  1991)  can  be  excluded 
from  an  employee’s  adjusted  gross  income  under  a 
qualified  cash  or  deferred  arrangement  with  the  em¬ 
ployer  (401(k)  plan).  An  employee’s  own  contribution 
of  no  more  than  $9,500  or  the  401(k)  limitation  (which¬ 
ever  is  greater)  may  be  excluded  annually  from  an  em¬ 
ployee’s  adjusted  gross  income  when  placed  in  a  tax- 
sheltered  annuity  (403(b)  plan).  The  investment  income 
earned  by  pension  funds  and  other  qualifying  retire¬ 
ment  plans  is  not  taxable  when  earned,  and  this  exemp¬ 
tion  is,  therefore,  also  a  tax  expenditure. 

Income  earned  by  voluntary  employee  bene¬ 
ficiary  associations. — Generally,  the  income  gen¬ 
erated  by  businesses  is  subject  to  income  tax.  However, 
the  income  from  business  operations  conducted  by  ex¬ 
empt  organizations,  such  as  fraternal  societies  and  vol¬ 
untary  employee  benefit  associations,  is  exempt  from 
tax. 

Employer  provided  benefits. — ^Many  employers 
cover  part  or  all  the  cost  of  premiums  or  payments 
for:  (a)  employees’  life  insurance  benefits;  (b)  accident 
and  disability  benefits;  (c)  death  benefits;  and  (d)  sup¬ 
plementary  unemployment  benefits.  The  amounts  are 
deductible  by  the  employers  and  are  excluded  as  well 
from  employees’  gross  incomes  for  tax  purposes. 

Employer  Stock  Ownership  Plan  (ESOP)  provi- 
i-ons.—A  special  type  of  employee  benefit  plan,  orga- 
tiied  as  a  trust,  is  tax-exempt.  Employer-paid  con¬ 
tributions  (the  value  of  stock  issued  to  the  ESOP)  are 
deductible  by  the  employer  as  part  of  employee  com¬ 
pensation  costs.  They  are  not  included  in  the  employees’ 
gross  income  for  tax  purposes,  however,  until  they  are 
paid  out  as  benefits.  The  following  five  special  income 
tax  provisions  for  ESOPs  are  intended  to  increase  em¬ 
ployee  ownership  of  the  corporations  in  which  they  are 
employed:  (1)  annual  employer  contributions  are  subject 
to  less  restrictive  limitations  (percentages  of  employees’ 
cash  compensation);  (2)  ESOPs  may  borrow  to  purchase 
employer  stock,  guaranteed  by  their  agreement  with 
the  employer  that  the  debt  will  be  serviced  by  his  pay¬ 
ment  (deductible  by  him)  of  a  portion  of  wages  (exclud¬ 
able  by  the  employees)  to  service  the  loan;  (3)  ESOPs’ 
lenders  may  exclude  half  the  interest  from  their  gross 
income;  (4)  employees  who  sell  appreciated  company 
stock  to  the  ESOP  may  defer  any  taxes  due  until  they 
withdraw  benefits;  and  (5)  dividends  paid  to  ESOP- 
held  stock  are  deductible  by  the  employer. 

Support  of  the  aged  and  the  blind. — ^Taxpayers 
who  are  blind  or  65  years  of  age  or  older  may  take 
an  additional  $850  standard  deduction  if  single,  or  $650 
if  married.  In  addition,  individuals  who  are  65  years 
of  age  or  older,  or  who  are  permanently  disabled,  can 
take  a  tax  credit  equal  to  15  percent  of  the  .sum  of 
their  earned  and  retirement  income.  Qualified  income 
is  limited  to  no  more  than  $2,500  for  single  individuals 
or  married  couples  filing  a  joint  return  where  only  one 
spouse  is  65  years  of  age  or  older,  and  up  to  $3,750 
for  joint  returns  where  both  spouses  are  65  years  of 
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age  or  older.  These  limits  are  reduced  by  one-half  of 
the  taxpayer’s  adjusted  gross  income  over  $7,500  for 
single  individuals  and  $10,000  for  married  couples  fil¬ 
ing  a  joint  return. 

Camalty  toaae#.— Neither  the  purchase  of  property 
nor  insurance  premiums  to  protect  its  value  are  deduct¬ 
ible  as  costs  of  earning  income;  therefore,  reimburse¬ 
ment  for  insured  loss  of  such  property  is  not  reportable 
as  a  part  of  gross  income.  However,  a  special  provision 
permits  relief  for  taxpayers  suffering  an  uninsured  loss. 
'They  may  deduct  casualty  and  theft  losses  of  more  than 
$100  each,  but  only  to  the  extent  that  total  losses  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  exceed  10  percent  of  adjusted  gross  income. 

Earned  income  credit. — ^This  credit  may  be  claimed 
by  low-income  workers  with  minor  dependents.  For 
1991,  the  credit  is  16.7  percent  (17.3  percent  if  two 
or  more  minors  are  present)  of  the  first  $7,140  of 
earned  income.  When  the  taxpayer’s  income  exceeds 
$11,250,  the  credit  is  phased  out  at  the  rate  of  11.93 
percent  (12.36  percent  if  two  or  more  minors  are 
present)  and  is  completely  phased  out  at  $21,242  of 
adjusted  gross  income.  The  credit  is  increased  by  a 
“supplemental  young  child”  credit  of  5  percent.  The  sup¬ 
plemental  credit  is  phased  out  at  a  rate  of  5  percent 
of  the  first  $7,140  of  earned  income  and  is  completely 
phased  out  at  $21,244  of  adjusted  gross  income.  Tlie 
maximum  amount  of  income  on  which  the  credit  may 
be  taken  is  adjusted  for  inflation,  as  is  the  income 
level  at  which  the  phase-out  begins. 

In  any  tax  year,  the  amount  of  the  credit  must  be 
reduced  by  the  minimum  tax  liability  of  the  taxpayer. 
As  refundable  credits,  earned  income  tax  credits  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  tax  liabilities  are  paid  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  individuals.  This  portion  of  the  credit  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  outlays,  while  the  amount  that,  offsets  tax 
liabilities  is  shown  as  a  tax  expenditure. 

Social  SECURm' 

OASI  benefits  for  retired  workers. — Social  security 
benefits  that  exceed  the  beneficiary’s  contributions  out 
of  taxed  income  are  deferred  employee  compensation 
and  the  deferral  of  tax  on  that  compensation  is  a  tax 
expenditure.  These  additional  retirement  benefits  are 
paid  for  partly  by  employers’  contributions  that  were 
not  included  in  employees’  taxable  compensation.  Up 
to  one-half  of  any  recipient’s  social  security  benefits 
and  tier  1  railroad  retirement  benefits  are  included  in 
the  income  tax  base  if  a  recipient’s  “modified  adjusted 
gross  income”  plus  one-half  of  his  or  her  social  security 
and  railroad  retirement  benefits  exceed  a  certain  base 
amount:  $32,000  for  those  filing  joint  tax  returns; 
$25,000  for  single  persons;  and  zero  for  those  married 
filing  separately  if  they  did  not  live  apart  from  their 
spouse  for  the  entire  year.  Modified  AGI  is  equal  to 
AGI  plus  foreign  or  U.S.  possession  income  and  tax- 
exempt  Interest,  both  excluded  from  AGI.  If  the  modi¬ 
fied  AGI  exceeds  the  specified  base  amount,  either  one- 
half  of  the  excess  or  one-half  of  the  social  security  or 


railroad  retirement  benefits  is  included  in  income  sub¬ 
ject  to  tax,  whichever  is  less.  'This  limits  the  tax  ex¬ 
penditure  to  the  portion  of  tbe  benefit  which  is  still 
excluded. 

Social  Security  benefits.for  the  disabled,  depend¬ 
ents  and  survivors. — l^nefit  payments  from  the  So¬ 
cial  Security  Trust  Fund,  for  disability  and  for  depend¬ 
ents  and  survivors,  are  excluded  from  the  beneficiaries’ 
gross  incomes,  and  thus  pve  rise  to  tax  expenditures. 

Veterans  Benefits  and  Services 

Veterans  benefits.— tMi  compensation  due  to  death 
or  disability  and  pensions  paid  by  the  Veterans  Admin¬ 
istration  are  excluded  from  taxable  income.  In  addition, 
benefits  under  the  GI  bill,  as  well  as  other  veterans’ 
readjustment  and  education  benefits,  are  excluded  from 
taxable  income. 

Tax-exempt  mortgage  bonds  for  veterans. — Inter¬ 
est  earned  on  general  obligation  bonds  issued  by  State 
and  local  governments  to  finance  housing  for  veterans 
is  excluded  from  taxable  income.  The  issuance  of  such 
bonds  is  limited,  however,  to  five  preexisting  State  pro¬ 
grams  and  to  amounts  based  upon  previous  volume  lev¬ 
els  for  the  period  January  1,  1979  to  June  22,  1984. 
Furthermore,  future  issues  are  limited  to  veterans  who 
served  on  active  duty  before  1977. 

General  Government 

Public  purpose  State  and  local  debt. — ^Interest  on 
State  and  local  government  debt,  issued  to  finance  gov¬ 
ernment  activities,  is  excluded  from  Federal  taxation. 
State  and  local  governments,  therefore,  can  sell  debt 
obligations  at  a  lower  interest  cost  than  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  if  such  interest  were  subject  to  tax.  Only  the  ex¬ 
cluded  interest  on  bonds  for  public  purposes,  such  as 
schools,  roads,  and  sewers,  is  included  here. 

Nonbusiness  State  and  local  taxes  excluding 
home-owner  property  taxes. — ^The  deductibility  of 
nonbusiness  State  and  local  taxes  gives  indirect  assist¬ 
ance  to  these  governments  by  reducing  the  costs  of 
the  services  they  provide  and,  thus,  the  burden  on  their 
taxpayers.  Although  general  sales  taxes  may  no  longer 
be  deducted,  State  and  local  income  taxes  still  may 
be  deducted. 

Business  income  earned  in  U.S.  possessions. — 
Under  certain  conditions,  U.S.  corporations  receiving 
income  from  an  active  trade  or  business,  or  from  invest¬ 
ments  located  in  a  U.S.  possession,  can  claim  a  special 
credit  against  U.S.  tax  otherwise  due. 

Interest 

U.S.  savings  bonds. — ^The  interest  on  U.S.  savings 
bonds  is  not  taxable  until  the  bonds  are  redeemed, 
thereby  deferring  tax  liability.  The  deferral  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  an  interest-free  loan  and,  therefore,  it  is  a  tax 
expenditure. 
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XI-1.  ESTKMTES  »)B  TAX  B(PENO(TURQ  M  THE 
(kunSontoldDtn) 


1  C^Eqirtlira 

_ 

RMaitUu 

1990 

(Ml 

\n2 

1  Corpor^M 

1  mcfAMfis 

1990 

tssi 

1992  I 

1990 

1^1 

19K 

HitlOlul  dtienae; 

Exclusion  of  benefits  and  i^iowances  to  anried  forces  personnef _ 

2^80 

2,340 

2.400 

1,955 

2,010 

2,060 

infematidhat  af^: 

Exdusion  of  fncome  eamed'abroad  by  United  States  dfizens  ».  .. 

1,590 

rt,655 

1,870 

1 

1,205 

1^55 

1,305 

Excfusion  of  'mcomo  of  foreign  sates  axporafions _ 

U15 

i;470 

1,655 

895 

1,000 

1,125 

Inventor;  property  sales  sowce  tute  exception  _ _ 

3,780 

4295 

4,845 

3.780 

4,295. 

4,845 

_ 

.............. 

Certain  ncnfiiundal  insfitufions  operafions  interest  allocation  rules  ex- 

nepfian  . . . . . 

130 

135 

145 

85 

90 

95 

Deferral  of  income  from  controSed  foreign  oorporationsi 

i 

Norma)  fax  method _  _ _ _  _ 

30C 

320 

350 

300 

320 

350 

. . 

. . 

Relerence  tax  method  _ _ _ _ _  _ _ _ 

i 

Total  (after  interactions) _ _ _ _ ... 

7,115 

7.875 

8,665 

1 

General  scieike,  space,  and  technology: 

Expensing  of  research  and  development  expend  lures: 

1 

Normal  tax  method _ _ _ _ _ _ _  1 

1,750 

1,800 

1,895 

1,720 

1,770 

1,865 

30 

30 

30 

Reference  lax  method _ _ _ _ _ _ 

II  •  • 

. . . 

Credit  for  inaeasing  research  activities _ _ _ 

1,625 

1,860 

1,220 

1,115 

1,155 

835 

25 

25 

15 

Suspension  of  tho  atlocatian  of  research  and  experimentation  expend!- 

tures...., . ,  .  ,,, 

340 

925 

370 

230 

630 

250 

Tola!  (afler  inieradinns)  . , . . 

4.IK0 

4,750 

3,795 

Energy: 

Expendng  of  explorahon  a.nd  development  costs: 

Oil  and  gas . - . . . . . . . 

-500 

-280 

-15 

-425 

-230 

-5 

-75 

-50 

-10 

Other  fuels . . . . . 

45 

50 

SO 

40 

45 

45 

5 

5 

5 

Excess  ol  percentage  over  cost  depletion: 

Oil  and  gas . . . 

860 

895 

925 

110 

115 

120 

540 

560 

580 

Oaier  fuels . . . . . . 

220 

235 

255 

135 

145 

155 

10 

10 

10 

Captal  G.iins  trealment  ol  royaWas  on  coal . . . 

10 

10 

5 

10 

Ex^sion  ol  interest  on  State  and  local  industrial  development  bonds 

lor  energy  lacilifies . . . - . 

315 

300 

285 

255 

240 

230 

Mtemative,  conservation  and  new  technology  credits: 

Supply  incentives . 

110 

105 

35 

75 

70 

25 

Conservation  incentives . . . . . . . . 

• 

• 

• 

t 

Attemative  fuel  production  credit  - . . . . ..... 

15 

60 

200 

10 

35 

100 

• 

10 

35 

AJcohol  fuel  aetfit' . . 

• 

80 

210 

• 

80 

210 

Spedal  rules  for  mining  redamalion  reserves . 

50 

50 

45 

45 

45 

5 

5 

5 

Exception  from  passive  loss  fimitation  for  woricng  Interests  in  oil  and 

gas  properties . . . . . . . . . . . 

245 

280 

310 

180 

206 

225 

Total  (after  InletscJions) . 

970 

1,265 

1,645 

Natural  resources  and  envlrrmment; 

Etrpensing  ol  exploration  and  development  costs,  nonfuel  minerals _ 

40 

45 

45 

35 

40 

40 

5 

5 

5 

Excess  of  percentage  over  cost  depletion,  nonluet  minerals ... _ _ 

415 

460 

515 

300 

330 

365 

20 

20 

25 

Exclusion  of  interest  on  State  and  local  IDBs  fer  pollution  control  and 

sewage  and  waste  disposal  ladlities . - . 

1,715 

1,615 

1  1,510 

1,425 

1,330 

1240 

Tax  incentives  lor  preservation  o!  historic  structures _ 

145 

145 

145 

'  50 

'  50 

'  50 

95 

95 

95 

Capital  gains  treatment  ol  iron  ore . . 

• 

1  » 

• 

Ca^tal  gains  treatment  o!  certain  timber  income . . . 

10 

15 

5 

10 

Exoensing  ol  multiperiod  timber  growing  costs  . . . 

350 

400 

430 

205 

225 

240 

155 

175 

190 

Investmeril  credit  and  seven-year  amortization  for  retorestatior,  expend!- 

i 

tures  . 

215 

225 

235 

40 

40 

40 

170 

175 

185 

Total  (after  Intoradions) . 

2,630 

2,840 

2,840 

Agricullurt: 

Expensing  of  certain  capital  outlays . . . . 

495 

450 

320 

60 

50 

35 

435 

400 

285 

Exj^nsing  of  certain  multiperiod  production  cosls  ........ _ 

180 

160 

155 

60 

55 

50 

120 

105 

105 

Treatment  of  loans  lorgK’en  solvont  farmers  as  if  ItKotvent . . . 

10 

15 

15 

10 

to 

to 

Capital  gains  treatment  of  certain  income . 

65 

100 

45 

70 

Deferral  of  1988  drought-relief  payments _ _ _ _ _ 

-125 

-10 

-125 

-10 

Total  (after  interactions) . . . . 

530 

640 

555 

Commerce  arid  housing  credit: 

1 

Exemption  of  credit  union  income . . 

605 

635 

665 

430 

450 

470 

Excess  bad  debt  receives  of  financial  Institutions _ _ _ _ 

155 

130 

145 

155 

130 

145 

Spsda!  merger  nties  (or  Knaivcial  institutions _ _ 

5,635 

5,720 

4,005 

3,865 

3,945 

2,760 

Exdu^  ol  Interest  on  Efa  insuraiKe  savings . . . . 

7,925 

8.560 

8,585 

55 

85 

115 

7,265 

7,840 

7,845 

Speda!  attemative  tax  on  smal  property  and  casualty  insurance  compa¬ 
nies  . . . . . . . . 

• 

4 

• 

• 

• 

Tax  exemption  ol  certain  insurance  companiss . . . . . . 

25 

25 

30 

15 

20 

20 

1 

l/te  Insutence  company  deduction  '. _ _ _ 

1101 

115 

135 

80 

85 

100 

216 
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Istk  X(-1..ESTMATES  FOR  TAX  affMXTURB  W  7ME IMCOUE  TAX-ContkKiMl 
(tSDSocsgfddin) 


CtscrpM 

j  RtimtUxs 

m 

tssa 

1  CoFpoflons 

i  vMiak 

IS90 

ym  1 

1990  i 

1951 

1932 

Exempfon  of  RIC  exp«ftse<rfro(n  ihe  2%  tsoor  rnisoslaneous  ite(niz«d 

1 

deduction .  „„ 

440 

635 

755 

i 

520  i 

470 

560 

Deductibiity  d  intefeet  on  consunaf  credit  . 

1^25 

605 

! 

1425 

60S 

Exclusion  d  intetest  on  smaS  is^  indusbial  developnieht  bonds _ 

21555 

2445 

2,115 

41^ 

1495 

i.7i» 

Excii^  d  intetest  on  owner -occi^  modgage  subsidy  bonds 

2ft20 

1,960 

1470 

1.755 

1,705 

1,600 

Exclusion  d  interest  on  State  and  local  debt  far  rental  housing _ _ 

1415 

1425 

1.150 

1.060 

080 

915 

! 

OeductixSty  of  mortgage  (merest  on  owner-occupied  homes  _ _ 

37480 

39475 

40445 

i-niin.-.  -■ 

, . . , 

37,5%  1 

3947S 

40,545 

DeductbStv  of  Slate  wi  Local  proper^  tax  on  owner-occupied  homes 

9420 

10,490 

11475 

9420 

10,490 

11575 

Deferral  d  inoome  from  post  1967  instaSment  sates _ _ _ 

735 

775 

815 

185 

205 

■550 

'5M 

'610 

Capital  ^/as  (other  than  agriculture, fimber,  iron  ore,  and  coaQ: 

i 

Normal  tax  method  . . 

3,C50 

4,660 

2405 

3470 

Refererice  lax  method _  _ 

Deferral  d  g«ns  from  sale  d  broadcasting  fadtoes  to  minority  owned 

j 

busmess _ _ _ 

230 

230 

260 

230 

230 

260 

•  1 

• 

• 

Ordinary  income  treatment  d  loss  from  small  business  corp.  stock  sate 

20 

20 

20 

. 

. . 

20 

20 

20 

Deferral  d  capital  gains  on  home  sales _ • 

ia635 

13465 

13,925 

12,635 

13,265 

13,925 

Exclusion  ol  capital  gains  on  home  sates  for  persons  age  55  and  orw . 

4455 

4490 

4495 

3430 

3450 

3440 

Slepdjp  basis  d  capitai  gains  at  death _ _ r. _ _ _ 

29,770 

32,750 

36,020 

22,150 

24365 

26800 

Canyover  basis  d  capital  gains  on  gifts . . . 

125 

135 

145 

125 

135 

'145 

Investment  credL  othW  th^  ESOPs,  rehadStation  d  structures,  energy 

property,  and  reforestation  expenditures  . . . . . 

3470 

2,410 

14G5 

2,750 

1,855 

930 

Accelerate  depreciation  on  rental  housing; 

Notmal  lax  method . . . . . . 

1,610 

1,495 

1,405 

1,075 

1,000 

940 

535 

495 

465 

Reference  fax  method  . . . . . . 

. 

. 

Accelerated  depredatian  d  buildings  other  than  rental  housing: 

Normal  tax  method . . . .... 

5,975 

5,905 

5,885 

4,305 

4,250 

4,240 

1,670 

1,655 

1,645 

Relerence  tax  method . . . 

Accalera'.ed  depreciation  of  machinery  ar>d  equipment: 

Normal  tax  method . . . . 

23,320 

18.245 

18,810 

18,655 

14.765 

15,565 

4,665 

3,480 

3,245 

Reference  tax  method . 

Safa  harbor  leasing  rules . . 

-■71(1 

-715 

-720 

-710 

-715 

-720 

Amortization  of  start-up  costs . 

170 

180 

190 

35 

35 

35 

135 

145 

155 

Reduced  rates  on  the  first  $100,000  of  corporate  income; 

Nomial  tax  method . 

4,670 

5,065 

5,670 

3,080 

3,345 

3,755 

Reference  tax  method . 

ExcepSon  from  passive  loss  nites  for  $25,000  of  rental  ln$s  . 

9.0% 

10,0% 

10  M5 

6,555 

7,260 

7,715 

Treatment  d  Alaska  Nathin  Corporations  .  .  . 

235 

170 

120 

235 

170 

120 

Permanent  exceptions  from  imputed  interest  rules . . ... 

125 

135 

145 

• 

• 

• 

125 

135 

145 

Total  (after  interactions) . 

145,810 

149,830 

157,465 

Tnniportation: 

Deferral  of  tax  on  shipping  companies . 

125 

135 

145 

125 

135 

145 

Exclusion  d  interest  on  Stale  and  local  gox'emment  bonds  for  mass 

commuting  vehicfes . . . 

35 

25 

20 

15 

10 

10 

Total  (after  interactions) . 

1^ 

1% 

165 

Community  aixl  Regional  Devetopment 

Five-year  amortizalion  for  housing  rehabilifa6on . . 

10 

-5 

-20 

5 

-5 

-10 

5 

• 

-10 

Credit  lor  low-income  housing  investments . . 

115 

105 

95 

70 

65 

60 

45 

40 

35 

Investment  credit  lor  rehabilitaton  of  structures  (other  than  historic) _ _ 

550 

865 

1,155 

110 

170 

230 

435 

685 

915 

Exclusion  d  interest  on  lOBs  for  airports,  docks  and  sports  and  con- 

venlion  facilities . 

920 

930 

940 

750 

745 

745 

Exemption  ol  certain  mutuals'  and  cooperatives'  Income . 

1,065 

1,120 

1,175 

760 

800 

640 

Total  (after  interactions) . . 

2,645 

2,995 

3.315 

1  . 

Education,  training,  amploymeni,  and  social  aarvicaa; 

Exclusion  of  scholarship  and  fellowship  income: 

Normal  tax  method . 

730 

770 

810 

665 

700 

735 

Reference  tax  method . 

Exclusion  of  Interest  on  Stats  and  local  student  foan  bonds . . 

275 

270 

. 275 

255 

245 

Exclusion  d  interest  on  State  and  local  debt  for  privato  nonprofit  edu- 

cational  facilities . . . . . . . 

340 

355 

365 

305 

315 

520 

Exclusion  of  interest  on  savings  bonds  transferred  to  educational  Institu- 

tions . 

« 

5 

10 

• 

C 

Parental  personal  exemption  for  students  age  in  or  iwer . 

460 

480 

490 

410 

430 

440 

DeductibiSty  d  charitable  contribuSons  (ediicaSon) . 

1,695 

1,805 

1,920 

500 

525 

550 

1,195 

1,280 

1,370 

Excaision  of  employer  provirisd  oducatiortal  as-sistaoM . 

275 

340 

too 

225 

280 

80 

Total  educaSdn  (after  Interactions) . . . . . . 

3,830 

4,075 

4,010 

Exdusion  ol  emptoyer  provided  ctukJ  cae . 

320 

380 

440 

240 

9on 

Exclusion  d  em^ee  meafs  and  lodging  (other  than  n^ijy) 

630 

855 

750 

780 

780 
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TaUe  XLI.  ESTIMATES  FOR  TAX  EXFGMXTURES  M  TKE  WCOME  TAX-Condnutd 

(bBiXorsotdoin) 


OuMyEguMvs 


D«o1pten 


Exclusion  ol  coninfcutions  to  prep^  legal  sen^  ptens . 
Inv'esttnefll  creeSt  kx  ESOP$  , 


CredK  fee  diixl  and  dependent  earn  expenses .. 

Cfe<£tfor  (Ssabled  acess  expeni^tures _ 

Tkgetsd  jobs  credrt 


Total  training  and  employment  {after  interactioos) _ 

Expensing  .of  ' costs  of  r'enx^  certain  architectural  barriers 

handkapped  _ _ _ _ 

Deduc&iCty  of  efiantabte  contributians,  other  than  education  and 

Exclusion  of  certain  foster  care  payments _ _ 

Exclusion  ol  p^nage  ailoirances . . - . . 

Total  social  services  (after  interactions) . - 

Grand  total  (after  interactions) . . . . . 


to  the 
heafth 


Health: 

Exclusion  of  employer  contributions  for  medical  insurance  promiums 

atxl  medcal  care . 

Credit  for  child  medical  insurance  pretrAims’ . . 

Exclusion  ol  untaxed  Medicare  benefits . 

DeducCbiCty  ol  metfeal  expenses  . . 

Exdu^n  of  interest  on  State  and  local  debt  for  private  nonorofit  heafth 
ladEtes . . . . . . 


DcductitxSty  ol  charitable  contribuiioris  (heafth) . . 

Tax  aedit  lor  orphan  drug  research . . 

Spedal  Blue  Cross/E!ue  Shield  deduction . . . . . 

Total  (after  interactions) . . . 

Income  security: 

Exclusion  ol  railroad  tetirement  system  benefits . — . 

Exclusion  ol  workmen's  compensation  benefits . . 

Exclusion  ol  public  assistance  benefits; 

Normal  fax  method . . . . 

Relerence  tax  method . 

Exclusion  ol  special  benefits  lor  disabled  coal  miners _ _ 

Exclusion  ol  military  disability  pensions . . 

Net  exclusion  of  pension  contnlxitions  and  earnings; 

Employer  plans . . . . . 

Individual  Retirement  Accounts . 

Keogh  plans . . 

Extending  tax  exempt  organization  status  to  voluntary  employee  bene¬ 
ficiary  and  other  associations . . 

Exclusion  ol  employer  provided  death  benefits - - 

Exclusion  of  other  employee  benefits; 

Premiums  on  group  term  ale  insurance . . . 

Premiums  on  accident  and  disability  insurance . 

Income  of  tnists  to  finance  supplementary  unemployment  benefits 

Spedal  ESOP  niles  (other  than  iiwestment  aedit)  - - - 

Additional  deduction  for  the  bEnd . 

Additional  deduction  lor  the  elderly . . 

Tax  aedit  for  the  elderly  and  disabled  . . . 

Deductibility  ol  casualty  losses . . 

Earned  income  aedit’ . . . 

Total  (after  interactions) . . . 

Social  Security: 

Exclusion  ol  sodal  security  benefits; 

OASI  benefits  Iw  retired  workers . 

Disabitly  insurance  benefits . - . 

Benefits  fa  dependents  and  su.was . . . 

Total  (after  i.nieractions) . . . 

Veterans  benefits  and  services: 

Exclusion  cl  veterans  disability  compensation . . . . . 

ExcKision  ol  veterans  pensions  . . 

Exclusioii  ol  Gl  bill  benefits . . . 

Exclusion  of  interest  on  state  and  local  debt  for  veterans  housing . 

Total  (alter  interactions) . 

GENERAL  PURPOSE  DSCAL  ASSISTANCE 

Exclusion  ol  Interest  on  public  purpose  State  and  local  debt . . 

Deductibility  of  nonbusiness  Stats  and  local  taxes  other  than  on  owner- 
occupied  homes . . . . . 


19SO 

1991 

I99Z 

'65 

85 

30 

100 

35 

IS 

5,210 

5,505 

5,810 

. 

85 

175 

220 

230 

205 

6,865 

7,290 

7,550 

20 

25 

20 

11.490 

12^85 

13,135 

25 

25 

35 

240 

265 

295 

11,6'/5 

12,485 

13,340 

22,370 

23,850 

25,000 

32.205 

36,260 

41,010 

. 

10 

160 

7,290 

7,515 

8,190 

2,860 

3,025 

3,170 

3,065 

3,185 

3,295 

1,530 

1,635 

1,745 

10 

10 

10 

85 

160 

185 

46,960 

51,640 

57,580 

305 

310 

310 

2,735 

3,010 

3,310 

375 

400 

425 

105 

105 

105 

100 

110 

120 

60,505 

64,040 

68,175 

8,710 

9,085 

9,560 

1,900 

2.0S5 

2,310 

445 

485 

530 

25 

25 

30 

3,455 

3,620 

3,790 

170 

175 

180 

30 

30 

30 

2,645 

2,850 

2,935 

45 

45 

45 

1,880 

1,910 

1,970 

90 

90 

385 

310 

320 

2,120 

2.445 

2,985 

81,705 

86,525 

92,400 

16,040 

17,015 

18,000 

1,210 

1,300 

1,400 

2.995 

3,190 

3,405 

20,245 

21,505 

22,805 

1,580 

1,655 

1,705 

80 

80 

80 

45 

45 

50 

320 

315 

315 

2,025 

2,095 

2,150 

14,935 

15,885 

16,700 

18,875 

19,375 

20,405 

Copontons 


t»9 


1991 


50 

190 


15  20 

620  '655 


305  325 

5  5 

65  120 


TsK  . l"995 


2,360  2,445 

. 


Rtvmelen 


1992 

1950 

1991 

1992 

70 

70 

25 

10 

j.  iiiijiii.i  j 

inniiiiM-ir 

3,895 

4,165 

4^95 

100 

f ,r-Trr-.i  rri 

10 

25 

175 

35 

40 

30 

15 

5 

5 

5 

690 

10,870 

11,630 

12,445 

. 

20 

20 

30 

— 

195 

215 

240 

26,360 

29,640 

33,470 

5 

135 

5,965 

6,145 

6,700 

2,860 

3,025 

3,170 

2,765 

2,830 

2,895 

345 

1,225 

1,310 

1,400 

5 

140 

305 

310 

310 

2,735 

3,010 

3,310 

375 

400 

. 

425 

105 

105 

105 

100 

110 

120 

45,385 

48,035 

51,170 

6,620 

6,905 

7,265 

1,460 

1,615 

1,780 

360 

415 

450 

20 

20 

25 

2,640 

2,770 

2,900 

125 

130 

135 

2,055 

30 

30 

30 

35 

35 

35 

1,565 

1,595 

1,615 

70 

70 

70 

3»0 

250 

260 

1,800 

2,075 

2,540 

16,040 

17,015 

18,000 

1,210 

1,300 

1,400 

2,995 

3,190 

3,405 

1,580 

1,655 

1,705 

80 

80 

80 

45 

45 

50 

270 

265 

265 

2,520 

10,455 

10,970 

11,430 

18,875 

19,375 

20,405 
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Table  XM.  ESTMATES  FOR  TAX  EXPENOtTURES  IN  TriE  INCOME  TAX-ContiniMd 
(tisEouddcifars) 


OMCpen 

Cutty  EomltrC 

i  RmiMlas 

'i990 

1991 

1992 

1  Corpocjsets  | 

t990 

1991 

1992 

1  1990 

1991 

1  1992 

Tax  ae<R  for  corporalibns  receMng  income  from  doing  business  in 

1  Inifftrf  . .  .  . . 

2,860 

3,125 

3,420 

1,945 

2,125 

2525 

Total  {after  mferactions) - - - ... 

36.670 

38,365 

40525 

krttrctt: 

rW«rfhl  a!  infAfACt  An  cavtfvjc  hnnrk  . 

965 

1.040 

1,125 

965 

1,040 

1,125 

Add«ndum-AW  to  Siif*  and' local  govemnientt: 

Deducftxfr/  of; 

1 

9,520 

10.490 

11.575 

9520 

10,490 

11575 

fteibusiness  State  and  local  taxes  other  than  on  owner-occupied 

hArmK  . .  . 

18,875 

19,375 

20,405 

18,875 

19575 

20,405 

Exclusion  of  interest  on: 

Pi*iic  purpose  State  and  local  debt _ 

14.935 

15,885 

16,700 

•2.360 

2,445 

2,520 

10,455 

10,970 

11,430 

fftf  fiftergy  . . 

315 

300 

285 

255 

240 

230 

dipmumm 

IDEs  lor  pollution  confrof  and  sewage  and  waste  disposal  facilities 

1,715 

1.615 

1.510 

1.425 

1,330 

1,240 

HHiW 

2^555 

2,345 

2,115 

2,185 

1,995 

1,755 

Owner-occupied  mortgage  rovenue  ixinrf$ . .  . . 

2’020 

l'980 

L870 

i  1.755 1 

1.705 

1.600 

U15 

1,225 

1,150 

1,060 

9,080 

915 

mm 

mm 

mmmsfting  vphWA  IDS.*?  . . . . . 

35 

25 

20 

15 

10 

10 

920 

930 

940 

750 

745 

745 

MHii 

wmm 

anrf  lfVJ5l  chirfAn!  hnryk . . 

235 

275 

270 

275 

255 

245 

340 

355 

-365 

305 

315 

320 

3,065 

3,185 

3,295 

2,765 

2,830 

2,895 

StatA  anH  lAra!  rffihl  fftr  VAfararw  h^ifilng . . 

320 

315 

315 

270 

265 

265 

53,405! 

55,385 

57,775 

•$2i  m!So(i  or  leis.  Al  estmaies  have  beei  rounded  to  the  nearest  $5  ttiKon. 

'In  addition,  the  paraal  exemption  Iroitt  the  enose  tax  lor  alcohol  fuels  results  n  a  reduction  m  exose  tax  receipts  of  $445  rnlfon  m  1990;  $390  iiilion  m  1991,  and  $355  mSion  in  1992. 
The  hjures  In  the  table  indcate  the  eifect  of  the  child  medcal  Insuranai  prcnam  oodt  on  rcce^  Die  eHect  on  outlairs  In  1992  is  $550  nifon. 

'The  fgures  m  the  table  indcate  the  effect  of  the  earned  income  tax  aedit  on  receipts.  Ttie  eltect  on  outlays  is:  1990,  $4,355  million;  1991,  $4,855  mifion,  1992,  $8,770  milton. 


Tax  Expenditures  in  the  Federal  Unified 
Transfer  Tax 

The  Federal  unified  transfer  tax  replaced  the  former 
separate  gift  and  estate  taxes  in  1977,  Exceptions  to 
the  general  terms  of  the  tax  favor  particular  transferees 
or  dispositions  of  transferors,  similar  to  Federal  dire*** 
expenditure  or  loan  programs.  The  transfer  tax  provi¬ 
sions  identified  as  tax  expenditures  satisfy  the  ref¬ 
erence  law  criteria  for  inclusion  in  the  tax  expenditure 
budget  that  were  described  above.  No  additional  listings 
based  on  departures  of  the  unified  transfer  tax  from 
a  normal  tax  structure,  as  discussed  earlier  for  the 
income  tax,  are  included  because  of  the  lack  of  a  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  normative  tax  structure  for  transfer 
taxes. 

Unified  Transfer  Tax  Reference  Rules 

The  reference  tax  rules  for  the  unified  transfer  tax 
from  which  departures  represent  expenditure-like  gov¬ 
ernment  programs  include: 

1,  Definition  of  the  taxpaying  unit.  The  payment  of 
the  tax  is  the  liability  of  the  transferor  whether  the 
transfer  of  cash  or ’property  was  m.\de  by  gift  or  be¬ 
quest. 

2.  Definition  of  the  tax  base  and  rules  of  its  measure¬ 
ment  The  base  for  the  tax  is  the  transferor’s  cumu¬ 
lative,  taxable  lifetime  gifts  made  plus  the  net  estate 
at  death. 

Gifts  that  are  counted  as  part  of  the  tax  base  arc 
all  annual  transfers  in  excess  of  $10,000  to  any  donee 


except  the  donor’s  spouse.  Excluded  are,  however,  pay¬ 
ments  on  behalf  of  family  members’  educational  and 
medical  expenses,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  ceremonial 
gatherings  and  celebrations  that  are  not  in  honor  of 
the  donor. 

Although  the  value  of  gifts  may  be  split  by  spouses 
for  tax-reporting  purposes,  individuals  are  presumed  to 
maintain  their  own  separate,  cumulative  transfer  tax 
records.  Any  gift  taxes  paid  by  decedents  during  their 
lifetime  are  added  to  the  amounts  of  taxable  gifts. 
These,  plus  the  value  of  the  final  net  estate,  are  the 
comprehensive  pre-tax  measure  of  the  transferred  ag¬ 
gregate  wealth  and  thus  determine  the  final  transfer 
tax  liability. 

In  general,  property  is  valued  at  its  fair  market  value 
at  the  time  it  is  transferred.  This  is  not  necessarily 
the  case  in  the  valuation  of  property  for  transfer  tax 
purposes.  Executors  of  estates  are  provided  the  option 
to  value  assets  at  the  time  of  the  testator’s  death  or 
up  to  six  months  later. 

3.  Tax  rate  schedule.  A  single  graduated  tax  rate 
schedule  applies  to  all  taxable  transfers.  This  is  re¬ 
flected  ill  the  name  of  the  ‘•'unified  transfer  tax”  that 
has  replaced  the  former  separate  gift  and  estate  taxes. 
The  tax  rates  vary  from  18  percent  on  the  first  $10,000 
of  aggregate  taxable  transfers,  to  55  peicent  on 
amounts  exceeding  $3  million. 

A  $192,800  lifetime  credit  is  provided  against  the 
tax  in  determining  the  final  amount  of  transfer  taxes 
that  are  due  and  payable.  This  allows  each  taxpayer 
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to.  make  a  $600,000  tax-free  transfer  of  assets  that  oth¬ 
erwise  would  be  liable  to  the  unified  transfer  tax. 

An  additional  tax,  at  a  flat  rate  of  55  percent,  is 
imposed  on  lifetime,  generation-skipping  transfers  in 
excess  of  $1  million.  It  is  considered  a^  generation-skip¬ 
ping  transfer  whenever  the  transferee  is  at  least  two 
generations  younger  than  the  transferor,  as  it  would 
be  in  the  case  of  transfers  to  grandchildren  or  grea^ 
grandchildren.  The  liability  of  this  tax  is  on  the  recipi¬ 
ents  of  the  transfer.  The  transferor  must  advise  them 
as  to  what  part  of  the  gift  or  bequest  is  in  excess 
of  the  transferor’s  generation-skipping  exemption. 

4.  Time  when  tax  is  due  and  payable.  Donors  arc 
required  to  pay  the  tax  annually  as  gifts  are  made. 
The  amount  due  and  payable  is  the  difference  between 
the  end-of-year  transfer  tax  liability  on  the  cumulated 
taxable  transfers  and  the  total  amount  of  tax  that  had 
been  paid  previously. 

The  generation-skipping  transfer  tax  is  payable  by 
the  donees  whenever  they  accede  to  the  gift.  The  net 
estate  tax  liability  is  due  and  payable  within  nine 
months  after  the  decedent’s  death.  The  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue  Service  may  grant  an  extension  of  up  to  10  years 
for  a  reasonable  cause.  Once  an  extension  has  been 
granted,  the  tax  liability  may  be  paid  no  less  rapidly 
than  it  would  have  been  due  without  the  extension. 
Interest  is  charged  on  the  unpaid  tax  liability  at  a 
rate  equal  to  the  cost  of  Federal  short-term  borrowing, 
plus  three  percentage  points. 

Tax  Expenditures  by  Function 

The  1990-92  estimates  of  tax  expenditures  in  the 
Federal  unified  transfer  tax  are  displayed  by  functional 
category  in  table  XI-2.  Outlay  equivalent  estimates  are 
similar  to  revenue  loss  estimates  for  transfer  tax  ex¬ 
penditures  and,  therefore,  are  not  shown  separately. 


Natural  Resources  and  Environment 

DonaHont  of  conaervation  emementa. — Bequests 
for  conservation  are  excluded  from  taxable  estates.  A 
conservation  bequest  is  the  value  of  property  and  ease¬ 
ments  {in  perpetuity)  to  such  property  the  use  of  which 
is  restricted  to  any  one  or  more  of  the  following:  (a) 
the  public  for  outdoor  recreation;  (b)  protection  of  the 
natural  habitats  of  fish,  wildlife,  plants,  etc.;  (c)  scenic 
enjoyment  of  the  public;  and  (d)  preservation  of  historic 
land  areas  and  structures.  Similar  conservation  gifts 
are  excluded  from  the  gift  tax  base  and,  in  addition, 
are  deductible  from  the  donor's  otherwise  taxable  in¬ 
come  in  the  year  of  the  gift. 

Agriculture 

Special  uae  valuation  of  /iirina.— Farmland  owned 
and  operated  by  a  decedent  and/or  a  member  of  the 
family  may  be  valued  for  estate  tax  purposes  on  the 
basis  of  its  “continued  use’’  as  a  farm  if:  (a)  the  farm¬ 
land  is  at  least  25  percent  of  the  decedent’s  gross  es¬ 
tate;  (b)  the  entire  value  of  all  farm  property  is  at 
least  50  percent  of  the  gross  estate;  and  (c)  family  heirs 
to  the  farm  agree  to  continue  to  operate  the  property 
as  a  farm  for  at  least  10  years.  Since  continued  use 
valuation  of  farmland  is  frequently  substantially  less 
than  the  fair  market  value,  the  resulting  reduction  in 
tax  liability  serves  as  a  subsidy  to  the  continued  oper¬ 
ation  of  family  farms. 

Tax  deferral  of  closely  held  /arms.— Decedents’  es¬ 
tates  may  use  a  preferential,  extended  installment  pay¬ 
ment  period  of  five  to  15  years  to  discharge  estate  tax 
liabilities  if  the  value  of  the  farm  properties  exceed 
35  percent  of  the  net  estates.  The  interest  charged  is 
only  4  percent  for  the  first  five  years,  rather  than  the 
standard  Federal  short-term  bonowing  rate  plus  three 
percentage  points,  which  applies  during  the  last  10 
years  of  the  repayment  period. 


TaWe  Xt-i  ESTIMATES  FOR  TAX  EXPENDITURES  IN  THE  FEDERAL  UNIRED  TRANSFER  TAX 


{In  mSem  ol  aol») 


CtxnpMn 

Fisc^  Years 

19^ 

1991 

Natural  Resources  and  Environment: 

• 

• 

AQiiojlture: 

65 

70 

75 

55 

55 

55 

Commerce: 

20 

20 

25 

10 

10 

10 

Education,  training,  employment,  and  sodal  services: 

65 

65 

. 

10 

10 

5 

390 

440 

465 

1,160 

1,305 

1,380 

Health; 

to5 

400 

425 

Genera!  government; 

1,920 

2,150 

2,270 

Grand  Total  (after  Interactions) . . . . •••••■•■ . . 

3,850 

4^00 

4,475 

‘l8M  than  $  mISoa 
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Commerce  and  Housing  Credit 

Special  »$e  valuation  of  cloeely  held  busi- 
neeees. — two  estate  tax  incentives  to  family  fam¬ 
ing  are  also  available  to  the  estates  of  owners  of  non- 
farm  family  businesses.  If  the  same  three  conditions 
previously  described  are  met,  the  real  property  in  their 
estates  is  eligible  for  continued  use  valuation; 

Tax  deferral  of  closely  held  bu$ine$$e$. — ^Nonfam 
family  businesses  that  satisfy  the  net  estate  require¬ 
ments  quality  for  preferential  15  year  deferred  estate 
tax  payment.  Also,  the  redemption  of  stock;  required 
to  pay  funeral  and  administrative  expenses  and  estate 
and  gift  taxes,  may  be  characterized  as  a  sale  of  stock. 
This  applies  in  those  cases  where  the  family  business 
is  incorporated  and  only  the  closely  held  corporation 
stock,  rather  than  the  business  assets,  appear  in  the 
decedent’s  estate.  This  subjects  to  tax  only  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  in  the  value  of  the  stock  whereas,  under  reference 
tax  law  rules,  all  of  the  proceeds  generally  would  be 
taxed  as  a  dividend.  To  be  eligible  for  this  special  provi¬ 
sion,  the  value  of  stock  in  closely  held  corporations 
must  exceed  35  percent  of  the  decedent’s  gross  estate, 
less  debt  and  funeral  expenses. 

Education,  Training,  Employment,  and  Social 
Services 

Employee  Stock  Ownership  Plan  (ESOP)  deduc¬ 
tion.— UwiW  December  19,  1989,  one-half  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  sale  of  employer  securities  could  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  a  taxable  estate  when  it  was  sold  by  the 
executor  to  an  ESOP.  Employer  securities  are  securities 
issued  by  corporations  of  which  the  ESOP  members 
are  employees.  Disposing  certain  estate  assets  in  this 
way  reduced  the  cost  of  settling  estates  and  also  in¬ 
creased  the  supply  of  “employer  securities  to  ESOPs. 


Tax  deferral  for  Employee  Stock  Ownership  Plan 
(ESOiV.— Through  July  12,  1989,  an  ESOP  to  which 
a  decedent  had  bequeathed  employer  securities  could 
avail  itself  of  the  preferential  i5-year  deferred  tax  pay¬ 
ment  plan  previously  described.  The  ESOP  had  to 
agree,  however,  to  pay  a  pro-rata  share  of  the  estate 
tax  for  which  it  can  be  reimbursed  by  the  estate. 

Bequests  to  tax-exempt  organizations. — ^Thesc  be¬ 
quests  are  deductible  from  decedent’s  otherwise  taxable 
lifetime  transfers. 

Health 

Bequests  to  health  providers. — Such  bequests,  that 
are  exempt  from  the  income  tax,  are  deductible  from 
otherwise  taxable  lifetime  transfers  of  decedents.  This 
tax  preference  is  similar  to  preferences  provided 
through  the  income  tax. 

General  Government 

State  and  local  death  taxes. — A  credit  is  allowed 
for  state  death  taxes  against  any  Federal  estate  tax 
that  otherwise  would  be  due.  The  amount  of  the  state 
death  tax  credit  is  determined  by  a  rate  schedule  that 
reaches  a  limit  of  16  percent  of  the  taxable  estate  in 
excess  of  $60,000.  This  provision  is  intended  to  restrain 
states  from  competing  for  wealthy  individuals’  official 
domicile. 

Proposed  Changes  in  Tax  Expenditures 

The  Administration  proposes  a  number  of  tax  revi¬ 
sions  that  would  affect  the  tax  expenditure  budget.  The 
receipts  effects  and  a  discussion  of  each  proposal  arc 
found  in  Part  III,  Chapter  X. 
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Part  Three-40  _ _  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1992 

Appendix 

ESTIMATES  MAXm  TAX  EXP&eifUR£S  M  rW  »K»ME  TAX  tUNKED  BY 

(^raSo^oiMn) 


OMCnpto 


1SS2 


Net  exclusion  c!  «n!%e^  plans  pension  contributions  and  eamstss . 
DeducOiSty  of  mdtigage  interest  on  owner-occupied  homes . 


Exclusion  0!  employer  contributions  tor  rnadical  insurance  premiums  &nd  medical  care . 
Stepup  bass  of  capital  gains  at  deatfi 


Aealerated  depreciation  (Normal  Ux  method) _ _ _ _ _ 

Oeductbility  of  ncnbusiness  State  and  lodil  taxes  other  than  on  cwner-occu^  homes _ _ 

Exclusion  of  OASI  benefits  lor  retired  workers _ 

Deductibility  of  charitable  contributions  . 


Exclusion  of  interest  on  puoCc  purpose  State  and  local  d^ . 

Deferral  o'  capital  gains  on  home  sales _ _ _ _ 

DeducUxtity  of  State  and  Local  property  lax  on  owner-occupied  homes _ 

Exdusion  of  interest  on  We  insurance  savings _ _ 

Exception  from  passive  loss  rules  for  $25,000  of  rental  loss _ _ 

Net  exclusion  ol  IRA  pension  contribu^  and  earnings _ 

Exclusion  of  untaxed  Medkare  benefits _ 

Inventory  property  sales  source  rules  exception _ 

Credit  for  ct^  and  dependent  care  expenses . 


Exclusion  of  interest  on  industrial  development  bonds . . . . . . 

Reduced  rates  on  first  $100,000  of  corporate  Income  (Normal  tax  method) _ 

Prelerential  treatment  of  capital  gains  (Normal  tax  method) . . . 

Exclusion  of  social  security  benefits  tor  dependents  and  survivors _ _ 

Exckision  of  capital  q^ns  on  home  sales  foi- persons  age  55  and  over _ 

Exclusion  of  workmen's  compensation  benefits . . . 

Deductibility  of  medical  expenses 


Exclusion  ol  premiums  on  group  life  insurance . . . . . 

Exclusion  of  interest  on  State  ixl  local  debt  lor  private  nonprofit  health  facilities . 

Special  merger  rules  for  financial  instiiutions . . . . . . . 

Earned  income  aedit' . . . 

Expensing  (Normal  lax  mathod) . 

Tax  credit  for  corporations  receiving  income  from  doing  business  in  United  States  possessions . 

Exclusion  ol  benefits  and  allowances  to  armed  forces  personnel . 

Speda!  ESOP  rules  (other  than  investment  aedit) _ _ _ _ _ 

Exclusion  ol  Keogh  pension  contributions  and  earnings . . . 

Exclusion  ol  veterans  disability  compensation . . . 

Addifcnal  deduction  for  the  ekJerly . 

Exchrskm  of  disabifity  insurance  benefits . 

Exclusion  of  income  eaned  abroad  by  United  States  dfeens . 

Excess  percentage  over  cost  depletion,  fuel  and  nonfuel  minerals . 

Investment  aedit  lor  rehabilitation  o!  structures  (other  than  historic) . 

Deferrai  of  inlerest  on  savings  bonds . . 

Exclusion  ol  income  ol  loreigtj  sales  corporations . 

Inveslmenl  aedil,  other  than  ESOP's,  rehabilitaiion  ol  structures,  energy  property,  and  reforestation  ex¬ 
penditures  . 

Exclusion  ol  interest  on  Slate  and  local  debt  for  rental  housing . . . 

Credit  (a  inaeasing  rese.vch  actrifities . . 

Exemption  ol  certain  mutuals  and  cooperative  income . . . 

Deferral  ol  income  from  post  1987  instatimeni  sales . 

Exclusion  of  employee  meals  and  lodgmg  (other  than  mifitary) . 

Exclusion  ol  scholarship  and  fellowship  and  fellowship  income  (Normal  tax  method) . 

Exe.mption  ol  RIC  expenses  from  the  2%  floor  miscellaneous  itemized  deduction . 

Exemption  ol  aedit  union  income . . . . . 


Extending  lax  exempt  organizafion  status  to  voluntary  employee  benefidaiy  and  other  assodations 

Parental  personal  exemption  lor  students  age  19  or  over . 

Exclusion  of  public  assistance  benefits  (Normal  lax  method) . 

Delerral  ol  income  from  controlled  foreign  corporations  (Normal  tax  method) . . . 

Exclusion  ol  empoyer  provided  child  care . 

Exclusion  of  interest  on  State  and  local  debt  lor  private  nonprofit  educational  facilities . 

Exclusion  of  railroad  reSremenl  system  benefits . 

Exclusion  ol  interest  on  slate  and  local  debt  (or  veterans  housing . 

Deductibifity  cl  casualty  losses . . . . 

Deferral  ol  gains  from  sale  ol  broadcasting  (adlitiss  to  minority  owned  businesses . 

Suspension  of  the  allocation  ol  research  and  experimentation  expenditures . 

Exdusion  ol  Interesl  on  State  and  local  studenl  loan  bonds . . . 

Exclusion  ol  parsonage  allowances . 

Exclusion  ol  interesl  on  Stale  and  local  industrial  development  bonds  for  certain  energy  ladtities .... 

Investment  credit  and  seven-year  amortization  (or  reloreslaSon  expenditures . . . 

Exception  from  passive  loss  limitation  lor  working . 

Alcohol  fuel  credit’ . 


51.170 
40,545 

33.470 
26,800 
26,100 

20.405 
18,000 
16,800 
13,950 
13,925 
11575- 
7,960 
7.7J5 
7,265 
6,700 
4,845 
4,395 
4,020 
3,755 
3,460 

3.405 
3,340 
3,310 

3.170 
2,900 
2,893 
2,760 
2,540 

2.470 
2,325 
2,060 
2,055 
1,780 
1,705 
1,615 
1,400 
1,305 
1,250 
1,145 
1,125 
1,125 

930 

915 

850 

840 

815 

780 

735 

560 

470 

450 

440 

425 

350 

335 

320 

310 

265 

260 

260 

250 

245 

240 

230 

225 

225 

210 
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Part  Three-41 


XL  TAX  E^ENDITURES 


ESratUTES  FOR  MAJOA  TAX  EXKNOmm  M  THE  INCOME  TAX  RANKED  BY  REVENUE  LOSS- 

C«ntinucd 

(he«attot«(n) 


Ooodten 


Ti'gsted  jobs  cedit _ _ _ 

Anicrt)2a*ion  of  start-up  costs - 

delusion  of  interest  on  cwner-occt^)^  mcrtpage  bonjs  subskf-/  bonds _ 

Enpermg  ot  cert<^i  multiperiod  production  costs - 

Ganyover  basis  of  caf^  gams  on  ^ _ _ 

Permanent  excepiicfis  from  imputed'intefest  rules - 

Tax  inewtives  for  preservation  of  historic  structures - - - 

Excess  bad  debt  resen-es  of  financial  insttutions _ 

Deferral  of  lax  on  sh^iping  compares _ 

Special  Biue  Cross/6^  Shield  deduction _ _ _ 

Premiums  on  accident  and  disability  insurance _ 

Credil  for  child  medica!  insurant  premiums* _ _ 

Atternative  fuel  production  aedit _ 

Credit  lor  efisabied  acess  expenrfitures  _ _ 

Treatment  of  Alaska  Native  Corporations _ 

Exclusion  of  maiaty  drsabiCly  pensions . . . . 

Exclusion  of  special  benefits  lor  disabled  coal  miners _ 

Smatl  file  insurance  company  deduction  _ _ 

Credit  for  low-income  bousir^  investments _ _ 

Certain  nonfinandal  institufions  operations  interest  afiiocation  rutes  exception 

Exclusion  of  employer  provided  ^ucationa!  assistance _ _ 

Exclusion  of  veterans  ^nsions . . . 

Tax  credit  lor  the  elderly  and  disabled . . . . 

Speda)  rules  lor  mining  reclamaticn  reserves _ _ _ 

Exclusion  of  Gl  bin  benefits . . . . 


205 

190 

160 

155 

145 

145 

145 

145 

145 

140 

135 

135 

135 

125 

120 

120 

105 

100 

95 

95 

80 

80 

70 

50 

SO 


'The  figures  in  the  table  indcale  the  eiteci  of  the  earned  inesme  tax  credit  on  receipts.  The  elfect  on  outtays  is;  1990,  $4,355  mSon; 
1991,  $4,855  mason;  1992,  56,770  niSon. 


‘In  addition,  the  panlal  exemption  from  the  excise  tax  for  alcohol  fuels  results  in  a  reduction  in  exase  tax  receipis  of  5445  miSen  in  1990; 
$390  mSton  in  1991;  and  5355  rraiion  in  1992, 

’The  figures  in  the  table  indioa»  the  effect  of  the  child  merfioal  insurance  premium  credit  on  receipis.  The  effect  on  outlays  in  1992  is  $550 
rnSon. 
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PART  FOUR 

FEDERAL  PROGRAMS 
BY  FUNCTION,  AGENCY, 
AND  ACCOUNT 


XIL  SUMMARY 


Sections  XII. A,  XII. C,  XII. D  and  portions  of 
XII. B  have  been  extracted  and  reprinted  herein. 

The  entire  section  XII.  may  be  referred  to  on 
pages  Part  Four-1  through  Part  Four-214  of  the  "Budget 
of  the  United  States  Government." 
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XHA.  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  BY  FUNCTION 

T^e  A-1.  OUTUYS  BY  FUtCTlON,  1990-96 

(Inbaontdldosn! 


iseoacnaf 

Esnset 

J99J 

1992 

19$) 

m 

1995 

t99S 

050  National  defense . . . . . . . . 

299J 

298.9 

WM 

292.0 

286.7 

283.6 

293.2 

Department  of  Defense-MiStaiy _ _ 

(289.8) 

(2875) 

(279.1) 

(273.3) 

(274,6) 

(2785) 

Other . . . . . . . 

(9.6) 

(11.5) 

(12.2) 

(12.8) 

(13.4) 

(14.0) 

(14.7) 

150  Intemafional  affairs . . . . . . . . . 

13.8 

17.0 

17.8 

18.3 

185 

185 

186 

250  General  sdence,  space,  and  technolo^ _ _ _ _ 

14.4 

15.8 

175 

19.1 

20.9 

22.4 

23.9 

270  Energy . . . . . 

2.4 

2.6 

3.7 

4.8 

5.0 

4.0 

3.4 

300  Natur^  resources  and  environment . . - . . 

17.1 

18.8 

19.5 

20.0 

20.1 

19.6 

18.9 

350  Agriculture  . . . 

liO 

15.9 

15.3 

14.2 

13.5 

12.1 

12.6 

370  Commerce  and  housing  credit . . . . 

67.1 

1195 

92.8 

50.4 

-32.8 

-37.7 

-26.8 

On-budget . . . . . 

(65.5) 

(119.4) 

(93.9) 

(49.4) 

(-33.5) 

(-38.1) 

(-26.1) 

Off-bod^t . . . . 

(1.6) 

(0.1) 

(-1.1) 

(1.0) 

(0.7) 

(0.5) 

(-0.7) 

400  Trans^rtation . . . 

29.5 

315 

32.7 

34.7 

35.4 

35.5 

37.1 

450  Community  and  regiona)  development . 

8.5 

7.7 

65 

5.9 

5.6 

5.5 

5.4 

500  Educafcn,  training,  amploymenl,  and  social  services . 

38.5 

42.8 

45.5 

46.0 

45.1 

45.0 

40.9 

550  Health . . . 

57.7 

71.2 

81.3 

91.3 

102.0 

112.9 

125.2 

570  Medicare . 

98.1 

104.4 

113.7 

124.6 

138.5 

154.5 

174.6 

600  Income  security . . 

147.3 

173.2 

184.8 

194.1 

204.8 

215.2 

223.7 

650  Sodal  security . 

248.6 

269.0 

288.6 

3065 

323.1 

339.6 

356.6 

On-budget . . . . . . 

(3.6) 

(5.1) 

(5.8) 

(6.3) 

(6.7) 

(7.2) 

(7.7) 

Off-bud^t . . . 

(245.0) 

(263  8) 

(282.8) 

(300.2) 

(316.4) 

(332.5) 

(348.9) 

700  Veterans  benefits  ana  senrices . . . 

29.1 

315 

33.0 

33.9 

36,6 

36.1 

35.7 

750  AdminislraSon  of  justice . 

10.0 

12.6 

14.5 

15.2 

15.4 

158 

17.1 

800  General  government . . . 

10.7 

11.2 

13.2 

14.1 

14.2 

13.4 

14.2 

900  Net  intei-Kt . 

184.2 

197.0 

206.3 

212.0 

2155 

213.8 

211.0 

On-budget . 

(200.2) 

(217.2) 

(230.1) 

(240.1) 

(248.2) 

(252.1) 

(255,6) 

Off-budget . . . . . 

(-16.0) 

(-20.2) 

(-23.7) 

(-28.0) 

(-32.8) 

(-38.3) 

(-44.6) 

920  Allowances 

Pttrpnsed  agenry  rMnirihrjtions  lor  PHS  retirement  . . . . . . 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Oppratinn  ntrst>rt  plarshoHer  . . 

8.2 

4.6 

0.8 

0.4 

Tntal  allnwatx-j>5  .  . .  ..  .  . . . 

8.2 

4.7 

0.9 

0,5 

0.1 

0.1 

950  Undistn'butGd  offsetting  receipts 

Employer  share,  employee  rehiement  (on-budget) . 

-28.0 

-29.5 

-30.6 

-31.4 

-29.5 

-30.7 

-31.7 

Employer  share,  employee  retirement  (off-budget) . . 

-5.6 

-5.8 

-6.2 

-6.8 

-7.4 

-8.1 

-8.9 

Rents  and  royalfies  ori  the  Outer  Continental  Shell . 

-3.0 

-3.7 

-2.7 

-3,3 

-3,3 

-3.2 

-35 

Sale  of  major  assets . . . 

-0,1 

Other  undistributed  offsetEng  receipts . 

-1.2 

-2.3 

-1.2 

-2.8 

-0.9 

Total  undistnbuted  offsetting  receipts . 

-39.1 

-43.7 

-41.4 

-44.8 

-44.9 

On-budget . 

H&Ei: 

(-33.3) 

(-34,5) 

(-36.9) 

(-34.0) 

(-36,6) 

(-36.0) 

Off-budget . 

Wmm 

(-5.8) 

(-6.2) 

(-6.8) 

(-7.4) 

(-8.1) 

(-3.9) 

Total  outlays . 

1,251.7 

1,409.6 

1,445.9 

1,454.2 

1,427.1 

1,470.3 

On-budget . 

(1,171.7) 

(1.194.2) 

(1,187.8) 

■Ul 

(1,183.8) 

(1.246.1) 

Ofl-budgel . 

(225.1) : 

(237.9) 

(251.7) 

(266.4) 

(286.5) 

(291.7) 

Estmaies  foe  1990  and  1991  are  presantad  on  a  pre-aedi  relorm  basU.  Tba  estimates  lor  1992  ttirough  1996  use  aedil  relorm  accounting. 
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Part  Four-4 


THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 


Tabie  A-2.  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTUYS  BY  FUNCTION  AND  PROGRAM 


Md|/or  (ossons  and 

I  BudjMAueionlir  j 

aotft 

t990a:tuxl 

I99t  (tiiim 

isez  texTM 

tiUtSMet 

199*tstrr^  | 

leei  ts&iuis 

leezotRUM 

tmtsSKu 

19Mesir.3» 

030  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

■1 

051  Department  of  Oefense-Mllltar/: 

Military  persontie! . . . 

78,876 

79,021 

78,017 

77313 

mlmt 

75,622 

78,938 

77.848 

77,321 

76,302 

Operation  and  maintenance . . 

88,309 

86,019 

86,452 

1  84,665 

88,340 

86,192 

85,723 

34^73 

84,099 

Procurement . . . . . . 

81,376 

64,099 

63,404 

66,721 

80,972 

79.M3 

74.300 

63,849 

67,207 

Research,  development,  test  and  evakiaSon  .. 

36,459 

34,550 

39,918 

1  41,034 

40,114 

37,458 

35,542 

37,841 

39,746 

39,950 

MMaty  consuuctiori . . . 

5,130 

4,995 

4,537 

3.714 

7.018 

5,080 

4,592 

4,948 

4,731 

4,654 

Family  housing . 

3,143 

3,296 

3,611 

1  3,554 

4,021 

3,501 

I  3,336 

1  3,419 

3,615 

3.711 

Revolving  ano  management  funds . 

566 

1,673 

3,400 

2336 

2,754 

-330 

534 

1.311 

2,273 

2,436 

Offsetting  receipts  and  other . 

-859 

-701 

-721 

-741 

-756 

-888 

-782 

-726 

-742 

-753 

Allowances:  Sawngs  from  reform  of  Davis- 

Snmn  Art  (proposed) 

-150 

-110 

-150 

-81 

-114 

-121 

Allowance?;  ReneVal  lrah$lef  anlLority . 

420 

330 

150 

Allowances;  Retirement  accrual  and  other  leg- 

hiatinn  (proposed)  .  . - . . . 

-186 

-793 

-4,668 

-2,457 

-1,133 

-4,579 

Subtotal,  Department  of  Delense-MCtaiy .... 

292,999 

272.953 

278,282 

277,895 

278,224 

289,755 

287,451 

f  283,045 

279,148 

273,261 

053  Atomic  energy  defense  activities . 

9,656 

11,578 

11,780 

12,245 

12,912 

8,988 

10,513 

11,443 

12,072 

12,614 

054  Defense-related  activities . 

609 

1,053 

757 

763 

794 

587 

947 

756 

765 

790 

Total  . 

303,263 

285,584 

290,820 

290,904 

291,930 

299,331 

298,910 

295,245 

291,986 

286,666 

150  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS 

151  Inteniational  development  and 

humanitarian  assistance: 

Agency  for  International  Development' . 

2,587 

3,232 

3,311 

3,575 

3.714 

a586 

2,502 

2,868 

3,025 

3,253 

Enieip'rise  for  the  Americas  Initiative; 

Existing  law . 

101 

171 

121 

16 

111 

86 

Propose  legislation  . . 

309 

192 

120 

309 

192 

120 

Multilateral  development  banks; 

Existing  law . 

1,469 

1,619 

1,500 

1,304 

218 

1,429 

1,307 

1,474 

1,427 

1,462 

Prooos^  legislation . 

185 

385 

1,655 

10 

61 

283 

Food  . .' . 

978 

1,011 

1.301 

1,303 

1.326 

978 

1,120 

585 

628 

636 

Refugee  programs . 

513 

521 

511 

516 

520 

544 

463 

520 

514 

519 

Voluntary  centnbuticns  to  international  organ!- 

aations . 

274 

285 

250 

255 

259 

265 

273 

257 

270 

277 

Siato  Department  narcoCcs  assistance  . 

130 

ISO, 

172 

175 

182 

111 

128 

146 

164 

174 

Peace  Corps . 

166 

166 

200 

205 

210 

156 

182 

198 

203 

208 

Other  programs' . 

6L 

78 

97 

104 

112 

-90 

-68 

-64 

-56 

-47 

Ortsettng  receip's . . - . 

-483 

-464 

-480 

-434 

-490 

-483 

-464 

-480 

-484 

-490 

Subtotal.  Internahonal  development  and  hu- 

i 

mantarian  ass'stance . 

5,696 

6,617 

7,456 

7,700 

7,948 

5,498 

5,442 

5,838 

6,056 

6.481 

152  International  security  assistance: 

Fcre'gn  mif ta^  financlirg '  . 

4,552 

4.755 

4,444 

4,650 

4,675 

4,652 

5,088 

4,617 

4,751 

4,600 

Eccnom?:  support  fund . 

3,957 

3.145  1 

3.240 

3,280 

3,320 

3,719 

3,263 

3,394 

3,381 

3.425 

Orher  prc^rams  . 

116 

87 

96 

98 

101 

513 

338 

132 

102 

100 

Odsettng  receipts  . 

-232 

-231 

-384 

-477 

-542 

-232 

-231 

-384 

-477 

-542 

Suototal,  International  secunty  assistance  .. 

8,393 

7,756 

7,395 

7.552 

7,555 

8,652 

8,458 

7,759 

7,757 

7,583 

153  Conduct  of  foreign  affairs: 

Suite  Department  salaries  and  expenses 

1.792 

1,870 

2,050 

2,121 

2,192 

1,822 

1,898 

2,005 

2,069 

2,146 

Fotegn  bu'kings  . 

293 

228 

570 

460 

491 

356 

377 

399 

423 

500 

Unted  Naums  programs . 

702 

910 

1.327 

841  1 

900 

727 

940 

956 

965 

1,024 

Other  programs' . 

144 

157 

174 

178 

184 

145 

179 

173 

177 

182 

Subtotal.  Conduct  ol  loreion  affairs . 

2.933 

3.t64 

4,121 

3,600 

3.767 

3,050 

3,394 

3,532 

3,639 

3,851 

154  Foreign  Inlormatlon  and  exchange 

activities: 

i 

U.S  Informaton  Agency  ... 

927 

1.006 

1,059 

1,084 

1.116 

887 

1,034 

1,056 

1,075 

1,102 

Board  lot  Intemationai  Broadcasting  . 

37^ 

206 

213 

184 

163 

208 

282 

314 

241 

183 

Other  programs  . 

17 

28 

26 

16 

19 

8 

35 

27 

21 

19 

Subtotal,  Foreign  information  and  exchange 

1 

activities  . 

1.317 

1,240 

1,303 

1.287 

1,298 

1,103 

1,352 

1,398 

1,336 

1,310 

155  International  financial  programs: 

Export-import  Bank'  . 

56 

170 

2,360 

559 

443 

357 

542 

590 

526 

339 

Intemationai  Monetary  Fund  . 

12,158 

-741 

Exchange  stabilization  fund . 

• 

-2,947 

-1,800 

-1,500 

-1,S0Q 

-1,500 

Foreign'miHary  sales  Imst  fund  (nel) . 

373 

931 

965 

132 

-411 

-985 

-245 

’255 

'206 

121 

Other  programs 

Ex'SLng  law  . 

139 

11 

-129 

-93 

31 

72 

32 

Proposed  l^islaCon . 

20 

1,000 

too 

9 

277 

370 

Offseting  receirts . 

-94 

-96 

-98 

-too 

-102 

-94 

-96 

-98 

-100 

-102 

Subtotal,  Iniemational  tnancial  programs  , 

473 

1.016 

15.405 

1,642 

35 

-4,539 

-1.692 

-713 

-519 

-739 
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TabEs  BUDGET  AUTHOfilTy  AND  OUTLAYS  BY  FUNCTION  AND  PROGRAM-Continued 


^pMceadilcSznj 


Mi|0r  nbtcm  and  progriTKi 

1  Bjigil  AjtciSj 

1  OJttfl 

i9X  tool 

mitsintt 

1332  tattje* 

issTesrcxtt 

I  l»30»»a{ 

iWf  istruu 

1  iSMxswaa 

Total .  _  _  _ _ _ 

18.811 

19,793 

35.679 

21,780 

20,602 

13,764 

16,953 

17,614 

18,269 

18.485 

250  GENERAL  SCIENCE,  SPACE,  AND 

1 

TECHNOLOGY 

251  General  Klence  and  basic  research; 

1 

National  Scieace  Foundation  programs _ 

Oepaitmenl  of  Energy  general  sdentie  pro- 

2.100 

2,335 

2.743 

1,549 

3,091 

3,469 

1,838 

2,123 

2,436 

2,823 

3.18S 

grains  . . . . . . 

1.034 

1,149 

1.666 

1.739 

997 

1,137 

1,343 

1,538 

1,672 

Subtotal,  General  sdence  arxf  basic  re- 

search . . 

3,184 

3,483 

4.292 

4.757 

5,208 

2.835 

3,259 

3,779 

4,361 

4,857 

JM  Span*  ntf|hl 

7,164 

7,992 

8,898 

9^15 

9.675 

I  7.401 

7,931 

8,249 

8,652 

9,252 

254  Space  science,  applications,  and  tech- 

1 

nolivtv  . 

3.141 

3.744 

4517 

5,287 

5,825 

3,068 

3,519 

4,188 

4.762 

5,355 

AClIvilkA  . . . . 

1,155 

1.259 

1.227 

1.432 

1,494 

1,140 

1,072 

1,237 

1,313 

1,404 

Total . 

14.644 

16.479 

18.934 

20,691 

22202 

14,444 

15,781 

17,452 

19,087 

20,868 

270  ENE.RGY 

1 

271  Energy  supply: 

Reiu».^fcn  and  dAvAlnprriAnt  . . . 

3.171 

3,377 

3.363 

3.420 

3,207 

2^21 

2,691 

3,130 

3.431 

3,544 

Petroleum  reserves:  ' 

F«l5ting  law  . ,  - .  .  . - . . 

-386 

-431 

-301 

-256 

-247 

-393 

-447 

-307 

-290 

-256 

Propose  legislaSon . . . 

260 

299 

291 

283 

Federal  power  marketing; 

Existing  lav/ . . 

-377 

-285 

-321 

-326 

-358 

-719 

-664 

-500 

-410 

-368 

Proposed  legislation . . 

-277 

-375 

-138 

-393 

-387 

-35'' 

Tennessee  Vafiey  Authority . . . 

174 

260 

982 

1,639 

1,976 

-410 

-59 

702 

1,199 

1.583 

Uranium  enrichment; 

Eristing  bw  . . . . . . . . 

-140 

-104 

-145 

-147 

Propo^  legislation . . . 

145 

147 

Uranium  Supply  and  Enrichnienl  Revolving 

riKvt  (pmp.i5«t) _  _ _  _ _ _ _ 

-145 

-147 

-164 

NixJnar  wanie  pmqram . 

299 

303 

320 

332 

313 

282 

285 

310 

325 

-581 

166 

Ni,iciear  waste  Ilirvi  receipts ,  - 

-576 

-564 

-572 

-581 

-576 

-5S3 

-564 

-572 

Subsidies  lor  nonconven^nal  fuel  production 
Rural  electric  and  telephone;' 

« 

is 

95 

136 

149 

169 

Existing  law  . . . . . 

1.073 

1.322 

159 

151 

147 

265 

389 

492 

150 

-92 

-59 

Prcpo^  legislation . 

.  .  . . . . . 

-91 

-95 

-100 

-13 

-38 

1 

16 

6 

6 

8 

.  .. 

Subtotal,  Energy  supply . . . 

3,394 

3,923 

3.167 

4.167 

4,539 

992 

1,662 

2,846 

3,775 

3.982 

272  Energy  conservation: 

Energy  conservation  grams  and  RSb  . . 

So'ar  Energy  and  Energy  Conservation  Bank 

366 

465 

29G 

327 

335 

364 

393 

496 

361 

345 

• 

* 

Subtotal.  Energy  conservation . 

366 

465 

296 

327 

335 

365 

394 

406 

361 

345 

274  Emergency  energy  preparedness; 

Existing  law . 

Proposed  legislation . 

571 

439 

390 

203 

203 

442 

342 

-123 

236 

238 

302 

Subtotal,  Emergency  energy  preparodness 

571 

439 

390 

203 

203 

442 

219 

236 

288 

302 

276  Energy  Information,  policy,  and 

regulation: 

Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  (NRC)  .. .  , 

266 

23 

20 

20 

20 

221 

21 

7 

7 

7 

Other  energy  programs . 

329 

329 

256 

402 

411 

338 

322 

215 

386 

401 

Subtotal.  Energy  information,  policy,  and 

i 

regulation . 

595 

353 

276 

422 

431 

559 

343 

223 

393 

409 

Totai . . 

4.926 

5,180 

4,129 

5,119 

5,509 

2,358 

2,617 

3.710 

4.817 

5038 

3G0  NATURAL  RESOURCES  AND 

j 

ENVIRONMENT 

301  Water  resources; 

1 

Corps  cl  Engineers . 

Bureau  ol  ReclamaCon ' . 

3,306 

1.066 

305 

-344 

3,465 

1,032 

224 

-422 

3,750 

1.016 

199 

-468 

3,895 

922 

209 

-435 

3,903 

820 

206 

-451 

3,466 

1.029 

250 

-344 

3,499 

1,163 

249 

-422 

3.667 

1.033 

207 

-468 

3,823 

943 

220 

-435 

3,891 

837 

2t8 

-451 

Other . . . 

Oltsetfing  receipts . 

Subtotal,  V/ater  resources . 

4.332 

4,350 

4,497 

4,591 

4.478 

4.401 

4.488 

4.439 

4.551 

4,495 

302  Conservation  and  land  management: 

j 

i 

Management  of  national  forests,  cooperative 

lorwtry,  and  forestry  resea'ch  (Forest 
Service) . 

3,043 

2,828 

2.891 

3,019 

3.124 

2,500 

2.606 

2.735 

2.892 

3.070 

Management  of  pubSc  lands  (BLM) . 

1.005 

813 

922 

952 

982 

785 

866 

877 

943 

985 
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THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 


Table  A-2  SUDGET  AUTriORiTY  AND  OUTUYS  BY  FUNCTION  AND  PflOGRAM-Cortinued 


(in  cf  (toiars) 


mS  prcfftta 

Mtii 

<991  «St«« 

1532«iMrt 

IS»tSSrJ» 

lasexcMt 

rear  esSna 

lesrettmxt 

.Wmng  fedairtaSon  atxJ  enforcemen! _ 

2S5 

310 

272 

272 

272 

327 

255 

314 

313 

334 

CoiisetvaSon  reserve  program _ 

1,011 

1,315 

1,643 

1,882 

1,904 

1,513 

1,815 

1,791 

1,682 

1,904 

Wetlands  leseive  program _ _ _ _ _ 

124 

124 

124 

80 

85 

90 

Other  conservation  oragrojiiurai  lands; 

Exisfing  law _ _ 

733 

730 

844 

644 

843 

740 

774 

844 

893 

857 

• 

1 

1 

• 

1 

1 

Other  resoerces  management . . 

^2 

349 

379 

379 

380 

256 

319 

367 

376 

380 

Offsetting  receipts; 

Existing  law . . . 

-2,567 

-2,835 

-2,893 

-2,902 

-2,920 

-2,567 

-2,835 

-2,893 

-2,902 

-2,920 

Proposed  Ic-gislahon . 

• . — • 

— 

-2 

-2 

-2 

. . 

-2 

-2 

-2 

Subtotal,  Conservation  and  land  manage- 

ment _ _ _ 

3,783 

3,560 

4,179 

4,567 

4.707 

3,553 

3.999 

4,112 

4.480 

4,700 

303  Recreational  resources; 

Federal  land  acrjuiadon _ _ 

311 

353 

338 

338 

338 

236 

325 

349 

351 

341 

Urban  park  and  historic  preservation  funds  .... 

33 

54 

36 

36 

36 

33 

35 

39 

44 

40 

Operation  of  reaeational  resources; 

Existing  law  . . . . . . . 

2,134 

2,183 

2,176 

2,249 

2,339 

1,689 

1,949 

2.216 

2,285 

2,343 

. . .  . . . 

8 

28 

28 

6 

28 

28 

Corps'  of  Engineers  recreational  fee  (pro- 

P«Vrf)  ...  . . . . . . 

-20 

-20 

-20 

-20 

-20 

-20 

Forest  Service  recreafenal  fee  (proposed) .... 

-8 

-8 

-8 

-8 

-8 

-8 

Offsetting  receipts _ . . 

-84 

-107 

-106 

-108 

-110 

-84 

-107 

-106 

-108 

-110 

Subtotal,  Reaeational  resources _ 

2.3S5 

2,488 

2,424 

2,515 

2,603 

1,876 

2,202 

2.478 

2,571 

2,613 

304  Pollution  control  and  abatement; 

Regulatory,  enforcement,  and  research 
programs:' 

Existing  law . . . 

1,969 

2,353 

2,509 

2510 

2,493 

1,744 

2,179 

2,356 

2,501 

2,510 

Prnpnsrvt  Ipglslaflnn  . 

5 

5 

5 

3 

4 

5 

Hazardous  sul^tance  response  fund . 

1,530 

1,616 

1,750 

1,750 

1,750 

1,144 

1,361 

1,514 

1,560 

1,649 

Oil  pollution  funds  (gross) . . 

149 

113 

133 

133 

133 

44 

55 

132 

132 

133 

Sewage  treatment  ^ant  construction  grants ... 

1,948 

2,102 

1,900 

1,200 

600 

2.290 

2,354 

2,194 

2,082 

1,883 

Leaking  underground  storage  tank  bust  fund  . 

74 

65 

85 

85 

59 

69 

91 

95 

85 

Offsetting  rcreipts . 

-125 

-150 

-237 

-302 

-352 

-125 

-150 

-237 

-302 

-352 

Subtotal,  Pollution  control  and  abatement .. 

5,545 

6,098 

6,145 

5,381 

4,714 

5,156 

5,869 

6,031 

6,072 

5,913 

306  Other  natural  resources: 

Program  activities . . 

2,093 

2.318 

2,482 

2.417 

2,370 

2,095 

2,283 

2,483 

2,392 

2,435 

Offsetfng  receipts . . . 

-16 

-19 

-19 

-18 

-18 

-16 

-19 

-19 

-18 

-18 

Subtotal.  Other  natural  resources . 

2,077 

2,298 

2,463 

2,399 

2,352 

2,080 

2,263 

2,464 

2,374 

2,417 

Total  . 

18,132 

18,795 

19,708 

19,453 

18,853 

17,067 

18,821 

19,545 

20,048 

20,137 

350  AGRICULTURE 

351  Farm  Income  stabilization: 

CommocEly  Credit  Cwporation;' 

Existing  law  . 

6,273 

11,327 

10,773 

9,650 

9,348 

6,380 

10,844 

11,079 

10,194 

9,348 

Proposed  legislation . 

-36 

-90 

-90 

-36 

-90 

-90 

Cr»  insurance': 

Existing  iaw . . . 

401 

663 

632 

818 

595 

979 

884 

936 

848 

756 

.  . . 

-157 

-145 

-145 

-77 

-167 

-164 

Agnculturalaedit  insurance'  . 

5,459 

6,018 

6,278 

4,891 

3.837 

2,241 

1.715 

835 

939 

1,016 

Slate  mediation  grants  . . . 

2 

1 

1 

» 

Farm  Credit  System  assistance ' . 

• 

-23 

-170 

-103 

-228 

-122 

Temporary  einergency  food  assistance  pro- 

g/kiTi . . . 

169 

170 

147 

147 

147 

167 

170 

155 

147 

147 

Other  .  . . 

It 

• 

17 

11 

• 

• 

• 

Subtotal,  Farm  income  statuTization . 

12,313 

18,179 

17,638 

15,072 

13,692 

9,761 

13,453 

12,790 

11,644 

10,892 

352  Agriculturai  research  and  services; 

Research  programs; 

Existing  law . 

946 

1,064 

1,104 

1,154 

1,204 

953 

1,028 

1.046 

1,084 

1,120 

Proposed  legislation . - . 

-3 

-3 

-3 

-3 

-3 

-3 

Extension  programs . 

369 

398 

411 

401 

401 

364 

im 

407 

401 

401 

Marketing  programs . 

146 

171 

195 

-.1? 

193 

-12 

193 

-t? 

151 

171 

191 

-12 

189 

-12 

193 

-12 

Anrma!  and  plant  health  programs . 

375 

431 

441 

4411 

441 

371 

421 

410 

411 

441 

Economic  intelligence . 

221 

239 

262 

262 

262 

216 

233 

257 

257 

261 

Other  programs  and  unailocaied  over.head . 

277 

313 

297 

304 

313 

248 

275 

287 

308 

310 

Offsetting  receipts . 

-106 

-112 

-113 

-113 

-113 

-106 

-112 

-113 

-113 

-113 

Subtotal,  Agricultural  research  and  services 

2,229 

2,506 

2,581 

2,626 

2,685 

2,197 

2,404 

2,470 

2,522 

2,597 

Tola! . 

14,542 

20,684 

20,219 

17,697 

16,377 

11,958 

15,857 

15,261 

14,166 

13,489 
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A-2.  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  ANO  OUTUYS  BY  FUNCDON  AND  PROGRAII-ConUnutd 
Onmkentefdotn) 


Hi|or  tsKHraml  pnignm 

tsaoKMi 

tsaininutt 

liUtaMM 

tWSwImM 

ISa«g*Ml> 

tSSOacUl 

t99lMiR«* 

1992  MtrnMt 

ISSSwtiMi 

tSSrwkMit 

370  COMMERCE  ANO  HOUSING  CREDIT 

371  Morigiiwmdlt: 

Moftgageladted  securi^  (GNMA)' _ 

Mcftgaye  purchase  actwties  (GfMAV  _ _ 

Mo(^CTa<ft(FHA)' _ 

Keusirrg  for  the  eUet^  or  handKapped* _ 

^ral  hoosir^  programs  (FmHA) ' _ 

Subtotal,  Mortgage  crerS  _ 

'sfjsoi" 

399 

6,943 

^sijEiTo' 

75 

6,143 

i"i88r 

geg 

2,435 

. 3.’m2‘ 

-462 

“6 

968 

313 

3,014 

-2 

-142 

1^33 

645 

3,219 

10 

-327 

-5 

590 

741 

2,652 

* 

-324 

“4 

658 

342 

2,319 

-310 

190 

172 

2,509 

9,847 

9,829 

5,171 

3,131 

4,319 

3,845 

5,263 

3,652 

2,990 

2^58 

372  Postal  service: 

Parents  to  the  Postal  Service  fund: 

ft  *"Ed*r  ■  _ _ _ 

Existing  law _ _ _ _ 

Propose  legislation _ _ _ 

Subtotal,  Postal  service  . . 

373  Deposit  Insurance: 

Resolution  Trust  Corporation: 

Existing  law  . . 

490 

3,063 

511 

2,722 

601 

-378 

814 

990 

631 

-411 

1,812 

636 

-419 

1,364 

490 

1,626 

511 

59 

601 

-378 

-1,322 

198 

631 

-411 

821 

198 

638 

-419 

473 

198 

3,573 

3,233 

2,027 

2,032 

1,583 

2,116 

570 

-900 

1,239 

890 

41,507 

17,762 

62,654 

11,718 

14,775 

76.055 

20,411 

46,547 

21,914 

62.654 

15,881 

11,067 

13 

-37 

-1 

-11,849 

87,904 

9,731 

3,262 

-847 

-156 

27 

-7,829 

42,093 

8,002 

2,753 

-739 

-12C 

35 

-7,467 

-40,141 

6,811 

2^11 

570 

-159 

37 

ProQo^  legislation . . 

Bank  Insurance  Fund . 

FSUC  Resolution  Fund _ 

Savings  Association  Insurance  Fund . 

National  Credit  Union  Administration . 

Other  bank  and  thrift  regulation . . 

Subtotal,  Deposit  insurance . 

376  Other  edvencement  of  commerce: 

Small  and  avnority  bus’ness  assistance:' 

Existing  law . 

Pfoposfvt  legisUtirm . 

3,453 

664 

« 

4,327 

jg- 

4,671 

712 

6,4M 

5,213 

87 

-101 

-94 

45,624 

106,920 

%,496 

4,362 

5,420 

58,081 

111,491 

88,073 

44,195 

-38,138 

626 

273 

1,556 

845 

612 

419 

796 

851 

-160 

279 

351 

774 

-9 

838 

-161 

286 

386 

810 

-3 

715 

-162 

287 

324 

856 

-8 

386 

506 

714 

-144 

293 

361 

748 

-9 

709 

-161 

283 

385 

797 

-8 

564 

-162 

280 

330 

B43 

-7 

Sdence  and  tec^inology . 

Econontic  and  demographic  statistics . 

International  trade  and  other:' 

Existing  law . 

Proposed  leglslalinn .  ,  ,  ,  . 

296 

1,602 

822 

310 

588 

779 

Subtotal,  Other  advancement  ol  commerce 

Total . 

On-budget . 

Off-budget . . . 

400  TRANSPORTATION 

401  Ground  transportitlon; 

Highways . 

Highway  safely . 

Mass  transt . 

Railroads' . 

Reflation; 

Existing  law . 

Proposed  legislation . 

3,299 

2,119 

2,086 

2,150 

2,012 

3,105 

2,182 

1,963 

2,005 

1,647 

62,342 

122,100 

105,780 

11,675 

13,333 

67,147 

119,506 

92,788 

50,429 

-32,844 

(59,259) 

(3,083 

(119,378) 

(2,722) 

(103,976) 

(1.804) 

(9,863) 

(1.812) 

(11,969) 

(1,364) 

(65,522) 

(1,626) 

(119,447) 

(59) 

(49,410) 

(1,019 

15,164 

338 

3,245 

579 

44 

14,483 

360 

3,310 

840 

44 

15,824 

437 

3,381 

525 

41 

-11 

16,101 

457 

3,381 

524 

44 

-28 

16,651 

477 

3,381 

524 

46 

-30 

14,181 

362 

3,830 

537 

43 

14,363 

359 

4,107 

750 

44 

15,146 

395 

3,571 

605 

42 

-12 

16,268 

428 

3,491 

692 

44 

-13 

16,504 

459 

3,523 

509 

46 

-30 

Subtotal,  Ground  transportation . 

402  Air  transportation: 

Aiiports  and  airways  (FAA) . 

Aeronautical  research  and  technology . 

Air  carrier  subsidies  and  other . 

Subtotal,  Air  transpoitation . 

403  Water  transportation: 

Marine  safety  and  transportation . . . 

Ocean  shipping' . .i . 

Panama  Canal  Commission . 

Subtotal,  Water  transportation . 

407  Other  transportation . 

Total . 

450  COMMUNITY  AND  REGIONAL 

DEVELOPMENT 

451  Community  development: 

Community  development  block  grants . 

19,369 

19,037 

20,197 

20,479 

21,049 

18,954 

19,622 

19,746 

20,909 

21,011 

7,367 

862 

31 

7,938 

980 

27 

9,267 

1,079 

39 

9,617 

1,240 

39 

9,572 

1,302 

39 

6,390 

819 

24 

7,419 

976 

29 

7.970 

1,046 

34 

8,628 

1,085 

39 

9,065 

1,211 

39 

8,260 

8,944 

10,385 

10,896 

10,912 

7,234 

8,424 

9,050 

9,751 

10,315 

3,060 

108 

2,837 

85 

6 

3,386 

83 

5 

3,417 

84 

4 

3,447 

84 

9 

2,977 

189 

-15 

2,609 

3C2 

t 

3,387 

349 

• 

3,503 

306 

3,513 

324 

5 

3,168 

2,927 

3,474 

3,505 

3,539 

3,151 

3,171 

3,736 

3,810 

3.842 

143 

251 

256 

187 

212 

146 

252 

175 

184 

233 

30,940 

31,160 

34.312 

35,066 

35,711 

29,485 

31,469 

32.707 

34,654 

35,401 

2,915 

3,200 

2,920 

2,920 

2,920 

2,818 

3,073 

3,097 

3,061 

2,906 
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Tabie /^2.  BUtKIET  AUTHOfm  AIIO  OUTUyS  BY  njKirrtON 

fnfibrtd&imf 


Mpr  motiont  vd  pfogracM 


Uitan  homesteaii^ _ _ _ _ 

Rental  hous^  sssistanc«  for  honwlass  - 
Reitial  rahabltaticfi  rental  development  ^ 
PeonsyVania  Avenue  Developmert  Cor- 

poraSon  _ _ _ _ _ 

OtSeC 

Existing  law _ - _ _ _ 

Pfopo^  leglslaiion  - - - 

Subtotal,  Community  development _ 

452  Atm  and  regional  development: 

Rural  development;' 

Existing  law _ _ _ 

Ptopo^  legfelaSon  _ _ _ 

Econonfiic  development  assistance' _ _ 

Indian  programs' _ _ _ _ _ 

Regibna!  commissioas _ _ _ 

Tennessee  VaSey  Autftority _ _ _ 

Other _ _ _ 

Offsetting  receipts _ 

Subtotal,  Area  and  regional  development  .. 

453  Oisaeter  relief  end  Inaurance: 

Smal  bu^ess  disaster  loans:' 

Existing  law  . . . . . . 

.Propo^  legislation . . . 

Disaster  reSel . . . 

Other' . . . 

Subtotal,  Disaster  reGef  and  Insurance _ 

Total . - . - 


500  EDUCATION,  TRAINING,  EMPLOYMENT, 
AND  SOCIAL  SERVICES 
50t  Elementary,  secondary,  and  vocational 
education: 

School  improvement  programs . 

Compensatory  educafon: 

Existing  law . . . . 

Propose  legislation . . . 

Spedal  education . . . 

Impact  aid . 

Vocational  and  adult  education . 

Educational  e.xcellence  (proposed) . .... 

Other  . 

Subtotal,  Elementary,  secondary,  and  voca¬ 
tional  education  . 

502  Higher  education: 

Stuoent  tinandal  assistance; 

Existing  law . - . 

Proposed  legislation . 

Guaranteed  sMent  loan  program:' 

Existing  law . 

Proposed  l^islation . 

Kigher  education: 

Existing  law . 

Proposed  legislation . 

Other:' 

Existing  law . 

Proposed  legislation . 

Subtotal,  Higher  education . 

503  Research  and  general  education  aids: 

Existing  law . 

Propel  le^lation . 

Subtotal,  Research  and  general  education 
aids . 

504  Training  and  employment: 

Trainlr^  ^  employment  services; 

Existing  law . . . 

Propo^  legislation . 

TAA  training  assistance: 

Existing  law . 

Proposed  lagislatioti . 
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Tabic  A-2.  SUOGET  AUTHOWrr  ANO  OUTUYS  BV  FUNCTION  AND  f>ROGRAM-Ca^d 

(tisfcaelMn) 


itiiwni  rd  pngoffit 

1  eudgMAWM; 

1  (X<X|i 

IWI  Kkiutt 

1202  mm* 

1993  MeuM 

rgatwaeuM 

iMOacut 

1990  KUI 

iSSaemcM 

OWcf  Americans  emptovmenl  _ _ _ _ 

367 

390 

343 

343 

343 

343 

380 

380 

347 

343 

Fedcrat-Staie  employment  senice  — - - - 

1.123. 

1,157 

1,061 

1,050 

1  1.050 

1,103 

1,136 

1,122 

(  1,051 

1,049 

Other  — _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

65 

70 

75 

75 

I  75 

74 

65 

70 

74 

73 

Subtotal,  Training  and  employment _ _ 

5,563 

5,767 

5,»1 

5,497 

1  5.497 

5,361 

5332 

5.693 

5,702 

5,493 

50$  0^  labor  servlec* _ , 

817 

664 

960 

962 

mT 

810 

S46 

946 

967 

506  Sodal  cervIcM: 

i 

Social  services  blocA  grant _ _ ... 

2,762 

2300 

2300 

2300 

2,800 

2.749 

zeo2 

2,801- 

2,800 

2,800 

Grants  to  States  for  special  services _ 

FtehabStation  services: 

3S9 

436 

11 

I 

5 

— 

351 

444 

'  148 

21 

3 

Existing  law _ _ _ 

Propnsed  let^rion  . . . 

1,780 

1,869 

27 

1,976 

27 

2,050 

27 

2,120 

1,780 

1,921 

451 

1,522 

102 

1,954 

27 

2,101 

Paym^  to  States  for  foster  care  and 

adoption  assistance: 

FAluvj  law  . . .  . 

1,375 

2384 

^614 

-247 

2,938 

-306 

3,369 

-364 

1379 

2,444 

2320 

-210 

2,849 

-290 

3,283 

-352 

Proposed  legislation . . . . 

Human  develo^nt  services: 

Existing  law - 

2,936 

3,462 

3,577 

3,659 

3,740 

2350 

3,157 

3,555 

3,619 

3,696 

Propo^  legislation  . . . . . . . 

. 

. 

90 

103 

116 

. . 

72 

99 

113 

Domestic  volurseer  programs  . . . 

176 

191 

199 

199 

199 

169 

179 

189 

192 

192 

Interim  assistance  to  States  for  legaKzation ... 
Points  of  Lighl  Initiative  ....... _ _ 

303 

273 

546 

942 

585 

5 

8 

10 

11 

2 

9 

10 

10 

Other  sodaTserwees _ _ _ 

7 

11 

7 

7 

7 

• 

8 

10 

7 

7 

SiriMotal,  Sodal  services  _ 

9,727 

11,652 

11,062 

11,492 

12,025 

9,723 

11,899 

11,652 

11,364 

11,882 

Total . . . . . 

40,344 

45,282 

46343 

46,255 

45,540 

38.497 

42,800 

45330 

46,021 

45,131 

550  HEALTH 

551  Heatth  care  services: 

Merficaid  grants: 

Existing  law  . . . . .  .. 

40,690 

51,555 

59,808 

25 

68,419 

75 

78,245 

75 

41,103 

51,555 

59,808 

25 

68,419 

75 

78,245 

75 

Pfopnrirf  Ipgislatlnn  .  „ . .  . . 

Health' iftsuranoa  tax  c/erfil . . . . . . 

507 

579 

629 

507 

579 

629 

Federal  employcos'  health  benefits: 

Existing  taw . .  . . 

3,727 

3,510 

2,504 

3,955 

-66 

4.433 

-66 

1,640 

2,354 

3,012 

-66 

3.591 

4,069 

-66 

PrnpnsefI  legislalinn  . . 

-66 

PHS  r’etiremenf  transfer  (proposed) . . . 

-111 

-119 

-126 

-111 

-119 

-126 

Other  health  care  setvic^: ' 

Existing  law  .  .  ..  . . . .  . 

6,003 

6,945 

6,812 

6,854 

6,959 

4,894 

6,423 

6,776 

7.024 

7.015 

Pmpns'fxl  legi^aHnn  . . 

Svhloiai,  Health  care  services .  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

50,420 

62,010 

69,478 

79,696 

90,148 

47,637 

60,332 

69,951 

79,503 

89.841 

552  Health  research: 

Nation?!  Institutes  ot  Health  research  - 

7,216 

1,109 

7,890 

1,296 

8,373 

1,297 

8,591 

8,904 

1.384 

7,145 

662 

7.419 

1.118 

7,872 

1,237 

8.278 

1,299 

8,591 

1,344 

Other  research  prngranvf  . . 

1340 

Subtotal,  Hea'th  research . 

8,324 

9,186 

9.670 

9.931 

10,288 

8,027 

8.538 

9,109 

9,577 

9,935 

553  Education  and  training  of  hMlth  care 

1 

work  force: 

National  institutes  of  Health  research  training 

361 

387 

402 

417 

432 

347 

364 

382 

418 

434 

Clinical  training' . 

Other . 

238 

71 

260 

77 

147 

68 

156 

70 

1 

150 

73 

198 

44 

281 

65 

234 

72 

183 

69 

165 

70 

Subtotal,  Education  and  training  of  health 

care  work  force . 

670 

725 

616  i 

1 

643 

654 

589 

709 

687 

670 

669 

554  Consumer  and  occupational  haaldi  and 

safety: 

Consumer  safely: 

1 

Existing  law . 

1,057 

1,176 

1,085 

-50 

1,085 

-50 

1,085 

-50 

1,008 

1,148 

1,071 

-50 

491 

1,085 

-50 

494 

1,089 

-50 

494 

Pfr>po^  legislation . 

Occupational  ssleij'  aorf  hoalth  _ _ _  _ 

445 

469 

500 

500 

500 

454 

462 

Subtotal,  Consumer  and  occupational 

i 

health  and  safely  . . . 

1,503 

1,646 

1,535 

1,535 

1.535 

1,462 

1,609 

1,512 

1,529 

1,533 

Total  . 

60,917 

73,566 

81,300  i 

91,805 

102,625 

57,716 

71.188 

81,260 

91,280 

101,978 

570  MEDICARE 

571  Medicare; 

Ho^tai  insurance  (HI) 

Existing  law  . 

Propo^  legislation . 

64,415  1 

1 

70,264 

77.494  i 
-2.035  i 

52,129 

64,402 

-2,660 

59,063 

93,353 

-3,395 

67,308 

66,687 

70,211 

77.437 

-2,035 

52.096 

84,411 

-2.660 

59.113 

93345 

-3,395 

67,304 

Supplamenlary'medicai  insurance  (SMO: 

Existing  law . 

ProposM  legislation . 

MerScare  premiums  and  cr^eclions: 

43,272 

46,071 

43,022 

46,056 

-7M 

-1350 

-1,605 

-795 

-1.350 

-1.605 

Existing  law  . 

-8,891 

-11.834 

-12338 

-14,783 

-16,889 

-11,607 

-11,834 

-12,938 

-14,783 

-16,889 

231 
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Table  A-2.  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAYS  BY  FUNCTKM  AMO  PRO(>RM{~C(!ntln(Md 

piieEixaaliMi:^ 


nt  fKtgraa 


Pjopos«d.!ej^Iafion _ — 

Total _ 

e»  INCOME  SECURITY 

601  GmrM  rctfiwnetK  and  diaability 
inauranee  (twhidlns  aodal  aecuity): 
RaSroad  rebretneni: 

BisSng  law _ _ _ 

Ptcpo^  legislation - - - 

Special  benefits  lor  disabled  coal  miners _ 

Fen^  Benefit  Guaranly  Cotporafion _ 

Other _ _ _ _ _ 

Subtotal,  General  retirement  and  disatfifiy 
insurance  (excluding  social  seaviry) 

602  Federal  ampioyaa  raiirafnaRt  and 
dteabUlty: 

CivSan  retirement  and  disabiSty  programs: 

Existing  law _ _ _ _ ; _ 

Profx^  l^lblation  _ _ 

PHS  retirement  transier  (proposed) - - 

MiStaiy  retirement: 

Existing  law _ _ _ _ _ _ - 

Propo^  legislalion  . . . . 

Federal  employees  worirers'  compensation 

(FECA)  — - - 

Federal  employees  fife  insurance  fund . . 

Subtotal  Federal  employee  refirement  and 
disability ..... . . . . . 

603  Unemploytnent  compeneatlon: 

Existing  law . . . . . . 

Proposed  leg-slation _ _ 

Subtotal,  Unemployment  compensation 

604  Housing  aulttance: 

Subsidized  housing . . . . . 

Renewal  of  Section  8  contracts . - . 

HOPE  grants . 

PubSc  housing  operating  subsidies . . . 

Low-rent  public  housing  loans . 

Transitional  housing  and  emergency  shelter 

for  the  homeless . 

Otfisr  housing  as^tance' . 

Subtotal,  Housing  assistance . . . 

605  Food  and  nutrition  ssilttance: 

Food  stamps: 

Existing  law . . . . . 

Proposed  teglslafion  . . 

Aid  to  Puerto  Rioo  . . . 

Child  nutntion  and  other  programs; 

Existing  law . . . 

Propo^  legislation  , — . 

SrAitotal,  Food  and  nutriticn  assistance  .... 

609  Other  Income  aacurlty: 

Supplemental  security  income  (SSI): 

Biisting  law . — 

Propo^  legislation . . . 

Family  support  payments: 

Existing  law . . . 

Pfopo^  legislarion . . . 

,1068  training  program  for  welfaro  recipients 

Earned  income  lax  credit  (EITC) - -  . 

Refugee  assistance . . . 

Low  income  homo  energy  assistance  . 

Payments  to  states  for  day  care  assistance  . 
Otner: 

Eiisfing  law . 

Propel  legislation . 

Subtotal  Other  income  security  . 

Total . 


OiMtit 


iVitHTM 

tSSaMSiaw 

iwtarm 

ICMwiat 

rsKtramiH 

t99]M(nM 

-44 

-160 

-240 

-44 

-169 

-240 

98,796 

104,501 

113,811 

124404 

139432 

58,102 

104,433 

113,720 

124562 

138520 

4,161 

4,580 

4,742 

4.649 

4.881 

4449 

4,061 

4540 

4,545 

4576 

. 

. .  .. 

-roe 

-71 

-76 

_ _ _ 

74 

69 

72 

1,549 

1,425 

1402 

1,408 

1482 

1.485 

1,437 

1.441 

1,412 

1,386 

. . . 

. 

. . . 

-680 

-605 

-551 

^1 

-532 

106 

109 

119 

134 

148 

93 

101 

113 

127 

140 

5,815 

6,114 

6,055 

6420 

6436 

5,148 

4593 

5,617 

5,613 

5,642 

52,966 

56.477 

59,428 

62,018 

65,856 

31,451 

34,007 

35,328 

36,854 

39,110 

. 

132 

138 

147 

. . 

. . 

164 

172 

181 

iii' 

119 

126 

33,970 

35,551 

36,874 

38424 

40,196 

21,545 

22,978 

24.673 

26,221 

27,721 

-3,162 

166 

319 

189 

135 

236 

-93 

276 

178 

,13 

231 

3 

9 

14 

20 

24 

-923 

-934 

-951 

-962 

-972 

67,125 

92,356 

96,801 

101,007 

102,678 

51,981 

56,327 

59,338 

62,345 

66,216 

18,960 

24.040 

25.491 

26,927 

25,921 

18,889 

27,1.33 

27,329 

26,926 

25,920 

-11 

-90 

-124 

-124 

-92 

-136 

-133 

18,960 

24.028 

25,400 

26,803 

25.797 

18,889 

27,133 

27,237 

26,790 

25,787 

7,302 

7,866 

9,029 

9,187 

8,920 

12,751 

13,653 

14,244 

14,477 

14,787 

1,164 

7,891 

7,025 

5,773 

5,272 

3 

573 

1.499 

2,392 

3,166 

165 

565 

1,011 

1,011 

41 

299 

727 

1,865 

2,100 

2,156 

2,197 

2.265 

1,759 

2, 613 

2,150 

2,174 

2,228 

350 

200 

100 

50 

413 

282 

176 

121 

65 

200 

223 

221 

227 

225 

79 

12.4 

154 

176 

198 

254 

1,528 

2,093 

2,235 

2,234 

S86 

1,108 

1.668 

2,290 

2,697 

11,135 

19,973 

21,488 

20,680 

19,928 

15,891 

17,753 

19,933 

21,929 

23,867 

15.970 

18,277 

19,650 

20,707 

21,439 

14,992 

18,312 

19,638 

20,696 

21,429 

-10 

-20 

-10 

-20 

937 

963 

1,013 

1,051 

1,091 

931 

983 

1,013 

1,051 

1,091 

8.148 

8,895 

9,654 

10,300 

10,955 

8,040 

8,941 

9,604 

10,229 

10,880 

-1 

1 

4 

6 

-1 

-8 

-7 

25,054 

28,134 

30.318 

32,051 

33,472 

23,964 

28,215 

30,247 

31,958 

33,374 

12,576 

17,641 

17,476 

19,064 

22,029 

12,568 

16,881 

17,599 

19,079 

22,029 

-96 

-159 

-25C 

-96 

-159 

-250 

12.165 

14.000 

15.162 

15,777 

16,244 

12,246 

14,110 

15,237 

15,777 

16,244 

-120 

-129 

-142 

-120 

-129 

-142 

531 

i.ooo' 

1,000 

1,000 

1,100 

258 

636 

868 

988 

1,078 

4,354 

4.857 

6,772 

7,756 

8,989 

4,354 

4,857 

6,772 

7,756 

8,989 

390 

411 

411 

411 

411 

441 

386 

408 

410 

411 

1.443 

1,610 

1.025 

875 

625 

1,314 

1,669 

991 

796 

552 

732 

745 

745 

745 

22 

567 

745 

789 

220 

224 

248 

248 

248 

222 

208 

239 

239 

240 

5 

5 

5 

2 

2 

2 

31,679 

40,483 

42,628 

45,592 

50.0« 

31,404 

38,769 

42,467 

45,504 

49,943 

179,768 

211,089 

222,691 

232,453 

238,214 

147,277 

173,109 

184,839 

194.139 

204,830 

232 
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UtffBstattnSfnjnai 


A-t  BUC6ET  AUTHORITY  Am.OUUAYS  BY  FUNCTION  ANO  PROGRAU-ContimMii 

(nnlbnisldiilst] 


3u<ie«t/<A«ir 


iXOaaul  l99lMnH  t«2*a<»t|t93]MSRaM  t9MuSieiM  IKMiciul  |l99lcstraM 


704  Veterans  housing; 

Loan  guaranty  revolving  fund;' 

Existing  law . 

Proposed  legislation . 

Direct  loan  revolving  fund:' 

Existing  law . 

Proposed  legislation . 

Guaranty  and  indemnity:' 

Existing  law . 

Proposed  legislation . 


Subtotal,  Veterans  housing . 


705  Other  veterans  benefits  and  services; 
Cemeteries,  administration  of  veterans  bene¬ 
fits.  and  other  . 

Non-VA  support  programs . 

Subloial,  Other  veterans  benefits  and  sew- 
ices . 


Outtp 


1992  esdmiit  I  t993«slaM  1  1934  tmam 


eSOSOOALSECUffiTY 
654  Social  Mcur^. 

OU-age  and  survivors  insurance  (OASQ: 

Existing  taw  _ _ _ 

PropoMd  legisbSoo  _ _ _ _ 

DisabiEty  insurance  (01) _ 

Inierhjnd  transacSons _ - 

Total _ 

On-budget _ 

Off-budget _ 

700  VETERANS  BENEFITS  ANO  SERVICES 

701  Income  security  for  veterana: 
SeiviceK»nnsctea  con^nsaSon; 

Existing  law  . . . . 

Proposed  iegislation . . 

Non-serwce-connected  pensions: 

Existing  law . . . 

Proposed  legislation _ _ 

Burial  and  other  benefits . . 

National  service  (fe  insurance  trust  fund  . . 

Alt  other  insurance  programs . 

Insurance  program  rece^ts . . . . 

Subtotal,  Income  security  for  vetera,-t$ . 

702  Veterans  education,  training,  and 
rehabilitation; 

Readjustment  benefiis  (Gl  Bill  and  related 
prrigrams]; 

Existing  taw . . . . 

Proposed  legistation . . . 

Post-Vietnam  era  education . 

All-volunteet  force  educational  assistance  bust 

fund . . 

Veterans  jobs  program . . 

Other.' 

Existng  law . . . 

Proposed  legislation . 

Subtotal.  Veterans  education,  training,  and 
rehabilitation . 

703  Hospital  and  medical  care  for  veterans: 
Medical  cate  and  hospital  services; 

Existing  law . 

Ptopo^  legislation . 

Medical  administration,  research,  and  other: 

Existing  law . 

Proposed  legislation . 

Construction . 

Third-party  medical  recoveries: 

Existing  law . . . 

Proposed  legyation . . 

Fees  and  other  charges  lot  medical  services . 

Subtotal,  Hospital  and  medical  care  for  vet¬ 
erans  . 


278,557 

298,932 

318,720 

344,682 

374,493 

223,432 

241,604 

258.872 

130 

29,630 

274,871 

95 

31,512 

269,807 

15 

33,280 

141 

30,515 

3 

3239 

35,181 

37,942 

25,191 

« 

306,980 

329,451 

351,109 

379,863 

412,435 

248,623 

263,965 

288,632 

306,478 

323,102 

(3,768) 

(303,214) 

(5.131) 

(324,320) 

(5.847) 

{3«32) 

(6^79 

(37337) 

(6,721) 

(405,714) 

(3,625) 

(2K998j 

(5,127) 

(263,837) 

(5.847) 

(282,785) 

(6,276 

(300,202) 

(6,721 

(31631 

11,566 

11,627 

303 

11,181 

1,131 

11,354 

1,463 

11,269 

2,044 

10,715 

11.671 

412 

11,217 

1,082 

11,340 

1,423 

12,208 

2,211 

3,884 

3,936 

3,897 

-2 

3,839 

-287 

3,883 

-324 

3,594 

3,955 

3,900 

-2 

3,344 

-287 

4,208 

-324 

140 

1,442 

28 

-too 

122 

1,459 

28 

-403 

131 

1.428 

36 

-373 

122 

1,385 

34 

-335 

125 

1,351 

35 

-311 

145 

1,223 

-36 

-400 

129 

1,301 

-19 

-403 

131 

1,323 

-6 

-373 

122 

1,308 

46 

-335 

125 

1,345 

43 

-311 

16,660 

17,071 

17,431 

17,577 

18,073 

15,241 

17,048 

17,273 

17,462 

19,506 

473  538 


-193  -198 


279  341 


269 

"eio 


548  635 


.  83 

"W  tiT 


940  1,048 


-206 

-211 

-216 

1 

• 

1 

1 

419 

505 

609 

13,287 

13,948 

14,597 

-27 

-27 

-27 

268 

268 

268 

1 

1 

1 

739 

753 

762 

-379 

-505 

-361 

-225 

-135 

-142 

-148 

13,754 

14,296 

14,867 

588 

434 

278 

-100 

-48 

-19 

1 

1 

1 

-1 

-1 

-1 

482 

424 

614 

-193  j 

-169  j 

-214 

777 

641 

658 

909 

j 

889' 

695 

91 

99 

102 

j 

999  ' 

983 

997 
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Part  Four-12 


IHE  BUDCET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 


Table  A-2.  BUDGET  AUTHOfVTY  AND  OUTUYS  BY  FUNCTfOM  mOGRAM-ConftnMd 


(tnalont  e<  (Mrs) 


Wa^  rxsnKC  vd 

1  Bu>g«l4iie«niy  | 

OuUyt 

ISSCacaar 

iVatUetm 

jseacaoM 

tKOKkdf 

l9St«snilt 

tseaMsniM 

rssstssswrv 

Toial  „  .  - - 

30,595 

32229 

33,380 

mm. 

35204 

29,112 

33,001 

33,925 

36262 

750  ADMNISnUTKM  OF  JUSTICE 

■■■ 

75i  Federal  law  enforcenient  activitlet: 

[ 

Criminal  fttvesrigarions  IDEA,  FBI,  FCEN, 

OCDE) - 

2.448 

i  2.738 

3,189 

3,545 

3,617^ 

2,122 

2,762 

2,952 

3245 

3,482 

AIccbol,  tobacco,  and  tireanns  bivesrigation 

I 

i 

(ATF) - 

264 

306 

317 

317 

317. 

255 

302 

314 

316 

317 

Bower  en'orcemenl  activilies  (Customs  and 

INS) _ _ _ 

2.488 

-  2,429 

2,652 

2,692 

2,711 

2247 

2280 

2250 

2,654 

2,710 

Customs  user  fee  _ _ 

-892 

-S9S 

-896 

-693 

-712 

-892 

-699 

-696 

-693 

-712 

Protection  acfivities  (Secret  Senrice) _ 

384 

425 

495 

!  491 

506 

1  386 

424 

477 

483 

496 

Other  enforcement  - . . . 

507 

1 

536 

603 

628 

634 

529 

546 

613 

628 

631 

Subtotal,  Federal  law  enforcement  activities 

1  5,734 

6,566 

6,978 

7,071 

4,648 

5,714 

6,211 

6,733 

6,924 

752  Federal  litigative  and  (udicfal  activities: 

ss 

Civil  and  criminal  prosecution  and 

representabon: 

1 

1 

Existing  law _ _ _ _ 

1,740 

2,088 

2,401 

2,470 

1,608 

2,097 

2,329 

2,461 

2,461 

Propos#^  . . . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Federal  iudidar  activities . 

1,773 

2.090 

2,585 

2,839 

1,680 

2,101 

2,385 

2,502 

2,589 

Representation  of  indigents  in  civil  cases . 

317 

327 

327] 

327 

291 

325 

327 

327 

327 

Subtotal,  Federal  litigative  and  [udidal  ac- 

1 

tivities . . 

3,829 

4,505 

5,314 

5,493 

5,637 

3,579 

4,523 

5,042 

5,291 

5,378 

753  Federal  correctional  activities . 

2,578 

mm 

2,195 

2,218 

2,192 

1,291 

1,571 

2,557 

mm 

2,325 

754  Criminal  Justice  assistance  . . 

774 

821 

767 

765 

765 

477 

759 

677 

838 

766 

Total  . 

12,381 

12,789 

IKsa 

15,455 

15,666 

9,M5 

I  12,567 

14,486 

15,158 

15,394 

800  GENERAL  GOVERNMENT 

■MBI 

801  Legislative  functions . 

1,800 

2,021 

2,468 

2,452 

2,493 

1,752 

2,085 

2,466 

2,429 

2,428 

802  Executive  direction  and  management . 

296 

270 

243 

295 

302 

160 

259 

248 

282 

300 

803  Central  fiscal  operations: 

Collection  ol  taxes . . . 

5,500 

6,111 

6,733 

7,302 

7,870 

5,370 

5,993 

6,581 

7,183 

7,739 

Other  fiscal  operations; 

Existing  law . 

715 

-1,079 

47 

-12 

-53 

634 

-1,042 

30 

-62 

Proposed  legislation . 

-94 

Subtotal,  Central  fiscal  cperabons . 

6,687 

7,290 

mm 

4,951 

6,497 

7,212 

7,677 

804  General  property  and  records 

■■1 

management: 

mui 

Federal  buildings  fund . . . 

1,967 

1,870 

233 

120 

-220 

655 

626 

1,304 

1,264 

Property  receipts . 

-61 

-169 

-171 

-173 

-61 

-169 

-171 

-173 

-175 

Records  management . 

126 

139 

153 

153 

241 

255 

251 

144 

Other  . 

282 

203 

212 

212 

212 

mmm 

268 

261 

237 

214 

SubtotaL  General  property  and  records 

i 

management . 

2,313 

2,042 

426: 

311 

190 

31 

995 

971 

1,618 

1,447 

805  Central  personnel  martagemenl: 

1 

Existing  law . 

156 

164 

172 

173 

173 

176 

160 

163 

172 

171 

Pfopfl^pd  .  . .  .  ... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Subtotal,  Central  personnel  management ... 

156 

164 

173 

174 

174 

176  1 

160 

164 

173 

172 

806  General  purpose  fiscal  assistance; 

1 

Payments  and  loans  to  the  District  ol  Colum- 

i 

515 

533 

499 

497 

499 

548 

540 

499 

497 

499 

Payments  to  States  and  counties  from  Forest 

i 

Sep/ice  receipts: 

Exisb'ng  law . 

365 

355 

367 

360 

365 

369 

356 

364 

362 

365 

Proposed  Isgislab'on . . . 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Payments  to  States  from  receipts  under  the 

Mineral  Leasing  Act . 

451 

515 

473 

476 

491 

451 

515 

473 

476 

491 

Payments  to  States  and  counties  from  Fed- 

eral  land  management  activiSes . 

132 

124 

133 

135 

116 

230 

119 

132 

135 

117 

Payments  In  lieu  ol  taxes . 

105 

104 

105 

105 

105 

103 

104 

105 

105 

105 

Payments  to  territories  and  Puerto  Rico . 

177 

210 

220 

228 

236 

175 

210 

220 

228 

236 

Other  . 

288 

287 

288 

288 

288 

285 

288 

288 

288 

288 

Subtotal.  General  purpose  riscal  assistance 

2,033 

2,128 

2,087 

2,092 

2,103 

2,161 

2,133 

2,083 

2.093 

2,104 

808  Other  general  government: 

Compacts  ol  free  association  . . 

136 

177 

150 

153 

135 

179 

177 

150 

153 

135 

Territories  . 

109 

154 

87 

67 

86 

119 

146 

95 

95 

86 

Treasury  claims  . 

485 

427 

468 

458 

458 

485 

427 

468 

458 

458 

! 

i 

t 

i 


I 
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XaA  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  BY  FUNCTION 


Part  Four-13 


Table  A-?.  BUDGET  AUTHOffitY  AKO  OUTLAYS  BY  FUNCTUN  AND  PfiOGRAM-Oonlimied 

(tiKsSontcfdefn) 


^xi^Asenty 


)990aisar  1 199)  dk’ii'i  1 1M2  ttiintit  I I9U  tMnuit  I  asxait  I  199011%'^  |)99:nM» 


OuCliJ 


1992  1  1993  narja  1  1994  etsnM 


Civil  Sberties  pubfc  education  fund _ 

Presidenbal  election  campaign  hind _ ..... 

Othef  _ 

Subtotal,  Other  general  government _ _ 

809  Deductions  for  offsetting  receipts: 

Eidstino  \3H  _ _ _ _ _ 

Proposed  le^staSon - - - 

Subtotal,  Deductions  for  offsetting  receipts 

Total _ _ _ _ 

900NETINTEBEST 

901  Interest  on  the  public  debt: 

Exis&ig  law . 

ProposM  legislaSon . . . . . . 

Subtotal,  Interest  on  the  pubTc  debt . 

902  Inierest  received  by  on-budget  trust 
funds: 

Existing  law . . 

Propo^  legislation . 


_  500  500 

32  33  33 

-13  143  92 


Subtotal,  Interest  received  by  onbudgei 
bust  funds . . . . . 

903  Interest  received  by  off-budget  trust 
funds . . . . . 

908  Other  Inierest: 

Interest  on  loans  to  Federal  Fmanang  Bank  .. 

Interest  on  refunds  of  tax  collections . 

Interest  on  loans  to  FHA . 

Other . 


Subtotal.  Other  interest . 
Total  . 


On-budget 

Off-budget 


920  ALLOWANCES 

926  Proposed  agency  contributions  for  PHS 
rellrement . . 

929  Operation  Desert  Shield  placeholder . 

Total . 

950  UNDISTRIBUTED  OFFSETTING  RECEIPTS 
951  Employer  share,  employee  retirement 
(on-budgel): 

Military  retired  contributions: 

Existing  law . 

ProMSed  legislation . 

Contrioutions  to  HI  trust  lund . 

Contributions  from  Postal  Service; 

Existing  law . 

Prised  legislation . 

Contrioutions  Ifom  othar  civilian  agencies; 

Existing  law . 

Proposed  legislation . 


Subtoia),  Employer  share,  employee  retire¬ 
ment  (on-Dudgei) . 

952  Employer  share,  employee  retirement 

(olf-budgol) . 

953  Rents  and  royalties  on  the  Outer  Con¬ 
tinental  Shell . . 

954  Sele  ol  major  assets . 

959  Other  undistributed  offsetting  receipts: 

Spectrum  aucSbn,  FCC  (proposed) . 

ArcSo  National  Wildlife  Refuge  leasing  (p-o- 

posedj  . 

Lease  of  petroleum  reserve  (proposerll . 


250  _ 

33  33 

90  83 


1,433  I  1,330 1 


17  97 

loo'  ilef 


-361  -725  -725  -725 

_  -55  _ _ 


-725  -361  -725 

I**,....  —55 


-361  -780 


-72M  -725 1  ^-331 


13^02  12310  12.688  1  1^959  13.147  10,724  11,169 


264,820  286,290  303,894  319,590  329,434  264,820  286,290 

. . .  84  365  604  . 


-15,991  -20,164 

-13,731  -16,137 

2,329  2,265 

-395  -534 

-5,904  -4,928 

-17.7'0I  -19,335 

"mTU  196,6i2 


(216,776 

(-20.164) 


-16,324 

-16,254 

-16.161 

-15,985 

-15,780 

3,059 

-16,324 

-16,254 

-16,161 

-15,935 

-2,153 

-3,536 

-2,209 

-4,584 

-2.346 

-4,871 

-132 

-2,470 

-5,159 

-132 

-2608 

-5,758 

-132 

-2,153 

-3,536 

-2,209 

-4,534 

-2,346 

-4,871 

-132 

-2,470 

-5,159 

-132 

-6,032 

-6.490 

-6,979  ' 
-97 

-7,511 

-101 

-8,160 

-106 

-6,032 

-6,490 

-6,979 

-97 

-7,511 

-101 

-28,044 

-29,537 

-30,586 

-31,355 

-29,484 

-28,044 

-29,537 

-30,586 

-31,358 

-5,567 

-5.827 

-6,231 

-6,794 

-7,446 

-5,567 

-5,827 

-6,231 

-6,794 

-3,004 

-3,729 

-2.687  i 

-3.285 

-3,291 

-3,004 

-3,729 

-2,687 

-3,285 

. 1 

-85 

-800  . 


14.147  I  14.176 


319,590  329,434 

335  604 


319,955 

330,038 

264.820 

286,290 

303,978 

319,955 

330,038 

-56.773 

-365 

-60,009 

-604 

-46,416 

-50,179 

-53,432 

-84 

-56,773 

-365 

-60,009 

-604 

-57,137 

-60,013 

-46,416 

-50,179 

-53,516 

-57,137 

-60.613 

-28,049 

-32,769 

-15,991 

-20,164 

-23,733 

-28,049 

-32,769 

-19,834 

2,383 

-19,124 

2,436 

-13.731 

2,329 

-395 

-16,137 

2,265 

-534 

-18,552 

2,248 

-19,834 

2,383 

-19,124 

2,436 

-5,279 

•^,496 

-6,394 

-4,502 

-4,082 

-5,279 

-4,496 

-22.731 

212,038 

-21,184 

215,472 

-18,191 

184,221 

-18,909 

197,038 

-20,386 

206,343 

-22,731 

212,033 

-21,184 

215,472 

(240,0871 

(-28,049) 

(248,241) 

(-32,769) 

(-15!99i! 

(-loiwi 

(230,076) 

(-23.733) 

(240,087) 

(-28,049) 

(248,241) 

(-32,769) 

101 

106 

97 

101 

106 

. 

8,200 

4,611 

754 

406 

3,059 


-106 
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Part  Four-14 _ _ the  budget  for  nscAL  year  1992 


Table  A-2.  BUOOET  AUTMORTTY  AKC  OUTUYS  BY  FUNCIKN  AND  PROGRAM-ConUiKMd 

(kinKont<<dci^) 


Rusent  and  p<s7>ie 

Budge  Aohony 

IKOaetal 

iKlMruit 

19S2«s&ciM 

tniaaal 

1391«&3Utt 

ISSInamM 

lesTnaoM 

S'jbtotal  Other  uncSstiSxJted  ofeet&sg  re¬ 
ceipts  _  _  - 

■ 

■ 

-1,191 

-2^92 

-1,190 

m 

■ 

-1.191 

-2.292 

-1.1S0 

Totfli . . .  .  .. . . . . 

-36.615 

-39.093 

-40.780 

-43,729 

-41,411 

-36,615 

-40.780 

-43,729 

-41,411 

OcvhiAjfi!  . . . - . 

{-31.048)1 

(-5.567) 

(-33,266) 

(-5,827) 

(-36.935) 

(-6,794) 

(-33.965) 

(-7.446) 

(-31,048) 

(-5.557) 

(-34.549) 

(-6.231) 

"(-36,93S 

(-6,794) 

B 

Off-budget  .  - 

Tfital  . . . . . 

1^.500 

1.519.m 

1,577,773 

1,533,655 

1,605,129 

1,251,703 

1,409,563 

1,445,902 

1*454,185 

1,427,055 

On-hudnel  _  _ 

(1.083.762) 

(284.738) 

(1.260,671) 

(317,102) 

(1.193,098) 

(340,556) 

(1538,966) 

(366,863) 

(1.026.638) 

(225,055) 

(1.171.658) 

(237.905) 

IIM 

(1.187.807) 

(266,378) 

(1.150218) 

(276.837) 

'  Amount-:  lot  majot  ae<f!  pmgram:  toe  1992  snd  n/JMquem  years  are  no  oomiMiaUe  to  es&nales  kt  eaiiet  years  ive  lo  cretil  lefomt  See  ihe  cre<A  relcrm  oscus^  in  Chapter  VltlX 


rJlLiii 
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XILB.  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  BY  AGENCY  AND 

ACCOUNT 


EXPLANATORY  NOTE 

This  tabulation  contains  information  on  budget  authority  (BA),  outlays  (0),  and  subfunctional 
code  number(s)  for  each  appropriation  and  fund  account.  Budget  authority  amounts  reflect  trans¬ 
fers  of  budget  authority  between  appropriations.  All  budget  authority  items  are  definite  appropria¬ 
tions  except  where  otherwise  indicated. 

Congressional  action  in  the  appropriation  process  occasionally  takes  the  form  of  a  limitation 
on  the  use  of  a  trust  fund  or  other  fund,  or  of  an  appropriation  to  liquidate  contract  authority. 
Amounts  for  such  items,  which  do  not  affect  budget  authority,  are  included  here  in  parentheses 
and  identified  in  the  stub  column,  but  are  not  included  in  the  totals. 


X1I.B  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  BY  AGENCY  AND  ACCOUNT 


Part  Four“59 


ms  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  BY  AGENCY  AND  ACCOUNT 


Department  of  Defense— Military 

(In  thousands  of  dollars) 

Account 

t990  adual  1S9I  estimate  1992  estimata  1993  esiimals 

Military  Personnel 


Gtfltral  md  SptcU  Fundi: 


MiRa/y  pefsomel.  Army _ _ 

_ _  ApprepriaSon,  current  - - - 

051  BA 

2a, 491, 414 

24,219,126 

24,226,100 

'23,812,200 

Contract  authority,  permanent,  IniefWIe  . . . 

BA 

123,100 

SponiFng  authonty  irem  o.tsetling  cotloctions,  indefnita . 

BA 

143,774 

114,000 

126,800 

"145,600 

Outlays  (gross) . . . . . 

0 

^J,65^,680 

24,304,900 

24.304,100 

''23,930,500 

fcSiary  perso.nnel.  Amy  (gross) . 

•  a  Iitiiajj-j  at-uiii  .■»r  Ma.  >«a  m,..,  ..  ■  u.  -  ■_  V 

BA 

24,75S,23S 

24,333,12$ 

24,352,900 

23,957,800 

0 

23,552,680 

24,304.900 

24,304,100 

23.930,500 

Total.  oHseltmg  collections _ _  _ — 

C51  BAO 

-143,774 

-114,000 

-126,800 

'-145,600 

Total  MAiary  perwnnel.  Army  (nei) .. 

. . . .  „  . . .  ,  an  -1  ,  .. 

BA 

24,614,514 

24,219,126 

24,226,100 

23,812,200 

0 

23,403,906 

24,190,900 

24.177,300 

a784,9C0 
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THE  BUDGET  FOB  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 


Department  of  Defense— Military— Continued 

(In  thousands  of  dollars) 


Account 

1990  actual 

1991  esfimata 

1992estiriaie 

1993es5m3!e 

UKiary  personnel,  Itavy 

Apprcpriaoon,  current  ..  OSl 

BA 

19,2A«,S9e 

19546A67 

19,^7.700 

»19,»a,700 

Contrxt  atrS^,  permaneni  indeSmre _ 

EA 

30,950 

Spendng  author^  trom  otfsettiAg  coCecibns,  indetinile  _ 

BA 

124,2«1 

314500 

320,700 

*347500 

Outlays  (pross) 

0 

18,723,307 

19535.600 

19566.600 

*20.190500 

MAtary  personnel  flavy  (pross) 

.  . 

8A 

19,411,029 

19561567 

I35I85OO 

20540,600 

0 

18,723,307 

19.535.600 

19566.600 

20.190500 

Total  oKsettinp  oolectiora  Oil 

BAA) 

-124^81 

-314,600 

-320.700 

*-347500 

Total  lAAmy  personnel.  Navy  (net) . 

BA 

19,287,548 

195465S7 

19597,700 

19592,700 

0 

18,599.026 

19520.800 

19545,900 

19.842500 

lUlaiy  personnel  Marine  (kirps 

Appropriation,  current  _  OSt 

BA 

5.780574 

5511,602 

6566500 

*6,101,000 

Contract  authonty,  permaneni  mde&ite . 

BA 

29500 

SpentSng  auihonty  Irom  oHsel^  collections.  indeSnile  „ 

BA 

18,046 

4,670 

21500 

*20,600 

Outlays  fpross) 

0 

5560.422 

5535,170 

6,069500 

*8.107500 

Mttaiy  personnel  Marine  Corps  (press) 

„  . . . 

3A 

5523523 

5,916572 

6,088,000 

6,121500 

0 

5560422 

5,935,170 

6,069,500 

6.107500 

Total  otfseaing  coSectens  OSt 

BA.0 

-18.M6 

-4.670 

-21500 

*-20,600 

Total  MiStaty  personnel,  Marne  Caxps  (net) _ 

.  . .  .... 

BA 

5510574 

5511,602 

6,066500 

6,101,000 

0 

5542576 

5,930500 

6.048500 

6,087500 

Milary  personnel.  Air  Force  .  _ 

Appropriation,  current  _  _  _  „  051 

BA 

19570,144 

20,015,101 

16,905500 

*18,739,1(10 

Contras  autlionty,  permaneni  indefnile  _  ... 

BA 

77,000 

Spendinp  authority  trom  olfsettinp  collections,  indefirite 

BA 

171503 

I8I5OO 

1513,000 

*1555,000 

CWlays  (gross)  .. .  _  _  _ 

0 

19,162.820 

20574,100 

20.129500 

•19,963500 

MiHary  personnel.  Air  Force  (press) . . 

. . . .  , 

BA 

20519,044 

20,196,401 

20,113,500 

19,994,100 

0 

19,162,820 

20574.100 

20.129500 

19,963,900 

Total  ollseiting  coicclions _  051 

BAO 

-171,900 

-181500 

-1513,000 

*-1555,000 

Total  MiUry  personnel.  Air  Force  (net) _ 

.  .  ..  ,  ,  . . 

BA 

20,047,144 

20,015,101 

13,905500 

18,739,100 

0 

18.990.920 

20,092,800 

18,916,500 

18,703,900 

Reserve  personnel.  Army _ 

Appropriation,  current _ _  .  .  ....  051 

BA 

2,201,098 

2,368,700 

2,192500 

*2,076,100 

Contras  authonty,  permaneni  indefinite _  _ _ 

BA 

2,700 

Spending  authonty  from  oHsetting  coficttons,  indefinite .. 

Ba 

6,023 

6,000 

6,100 

*6500 

CKillays  (gross) _ _ _ _ _ 

0 

2,138.045 

2,349,400 

2,192,900 

*2.074,000 

Reserve  personnel.  Army  (pross) _  _ 

. . . .  .  . . ,  . . 

BA 

2,209,821 

2574,700 

2,198,903 

2,082500 

0 

2,188.045 

2,349,400 

2.192,900 

2,074,000 

Total,  offsetting  cofiections . . . .  051 

BA'O 

-6.023 

-6,000 

-6, too 

*-6,200 

Total  Reserve  personnel  Army  (net)  _ _ 

BA 

2503,798 

2568,700 

2,192,803 

2,076,100 

0 

2.102,022 

2543.400 

2.186,800 

2,067,800 

Reserve  personnel  Navy _ _  .  . 

Appropriation,  current _ _ _ _ _ _  051 

BA 

1572,181 

1,648,300 

1,648,600 

*1,601,500 

Spending  authority  Irom  oltseltmg  cofiecrions,  indefinie . 

BA 

225 

900 

900 

*900 

(iiflays  (gross) . . . . . . 

0 

1,515584 

1,598.000 

1.616,000 

*1568,900 

Reserve  petsonnol.  Navy  (gross) . . . . 

......  .  -  ..  ..  . . .  ^  . 

BA 

1,572,406 

1,649,200 

1,649500 

1,602,400 

0 

1.515,584 

1.598,000 

1516,000 

1568.900 

Total  ohsetung  coHochons . . . .  051 

BAO 

-225 

-900 

-900 

•-900 

Total  Reserve  potsonneL  Navy  (net)  . . 

.  .  _ _ -  - .  . ...,  .  ,,  ,  ,  ,  ,, 

EA 

1572,181 

1,648,300 

1,648,600 

1,601500 

0 

1.515559 

1.597.100 

1515,100 

1,568.000 

Reserve  personnel,  Manne  Corps . . 

Appropnahon,  current _ _ _  _ _  051 

BA 

314,452 

337,400 

326,900 

*329500 

Spondinp  authonty  from  otlselting  cotleclions.  indefinite .. 

BA 

700 

700 

700 

*700 

Outtays  (gross) . . . . 

0 

300.137 

329500 

321,800 

*323.700 

Reserve  personnel.  Marine  Corps  (pross) . 

...  .  ..  .......  .  . .  „| 

BA 

315,152 

338,100 

327,600 

330500 

0 

306,137 

329500 

321,600 

323,700 

Total  otfsetang  cofiechons  ^ . .  .  051 

BAO 

-700 

-700 

-700 

'-700 

Total  Reserve  personnel.  Marine  Corps  (nel)  . .. 

BA 

314,452 

337,400 

328,900 

329500 

- 

0 

305,437 

326.600 

321.100 

323,000 

Reserve  personnel.  Air  Force . . 

Appropnation,  cwtem . .  . .  „  051 

BA 

662,637 

638,520 

705500 

*727500 

SpetKfng  authonty  from  otlselting  cohesions,  indefinite  . 

BA 

1,600 

1572 

1,941 

*2,006 

(Xitlays  (gross)  . 

0 

648.088 

685,972 

703.441 

*725,006 

Reserve  personnel,  ht  Force  (pross) .  _ 

•  ,  ^  .  ...  „  ........... 

BA 

604,437 

690,392 

707,241 

729,30$ 

0 

648.088 

635,972 

703,441 

725,006 
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XII.B  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  BY  AGENCY  AND  ACCOUNT 


Part  Four-61 


Department  of  Defense— Military— Continued 

(In  thousands  of  dollars) 

Aecouii 

ISSOacffral 

1991  estmata 

1992  estknaie 

1993  estimate 

Total,  offsetting  oclleciions . . 

051  BAX) 

-1.600 

-1472 

-1441 

"-iOOS 

Total  Resolve  peisoimel  Air  Foice  (net) _ 

BA 

6$2.e37 

688420 

705400 

727400 

0 

646.483 

684,100 

701.500 

723.000 

Natiwial  Guard  peisonnel.  Army  _ 

Appropriation,  current . .  _  — 

351  BA 

3.296.636 

3466463 

3,201,700 

*3,038,600 

Spenting  audionty  from  offsetting  cotleciions.  indefinite .. 

BA 

5,700 

5,700 

5,700 

*5,700 

Outlays  (gross! .  . .  . 

0 

3.337^95 

3,448,400 

3406.000 

*3.038,100 

National  Guard  personnel  Army  (gross) - 

BA 

3.302486 

3472468 

3407,400 

3,044400 

0 

3437496 

3,443,400 

3.206,000 

3.038.100 

Total,  offsetting  coSeetions _  _ 

051  BAO 

-5,700 

-5,700 

-5,700 

■‘-5,700 

Total  Nawnal  Guard  personnel.  Army  (net) _ 

I 

1 

BA 

3496,686 

3,466468 

3401,700 

3,038,600 

0 

3431,896 

3,442,700 

3400400 

3,032,400 

National  Guard  personnel.  Ak  Force . . . . . 

Appropriation,  cutrent  -  - 

051  BA 

1,066474 

1,119,002 

1,145400 

*1,195,100 

Sp^ng  authority  from  offsetting  collections.  indeMe  _ 

BA 

2,653 

2,747 

2456 

*2,961 

Oktays  (gross) _  _ _ _ _ 

0 

1.052496 

1,110447 

1,137.956 

*1,186,161 

National  Guard  personnel.  Air  Force  (gioss) _ 

BA 

1,069427 

1,121,749 

1,148,356 

1,198,061 

0 

1.052.296 

1,110.247 

1,137,956 

1,186,161 

Total  offsetting  coJections . . . . 

051  BAX) 

-2,653 

-2,747 

-2,856 

*-2.961 

Total  National  Guard  personnel.  Ak  Force  (net) .. 

. . . . . . . . 

BA 

1,066474 

1,119,002 

1,145400 

1,195,100 

0 

1,049.643 

1,107,500 

1,135,100 

1,183400 

Total  Federal  funds  Mitta7  Personnel  . . . 

, 

BA 

78476,008 

79,021,086 

78,016,900 

77,513,400 

0 

75,622,073 

78,938,400 

77,847,900 

77,320,800 

Operation  and  Maintenance 

FedenI  funds 

General  and  Special  Funds: 

Operation  aivj  maintenance.  Army . . . 

Appropnatioo,  oitrenl . 

051  BA 

23,416,881 

22,333420 

'21,886400 

*19,936400 

Contract  authority,  petmanent.  indeSmte . 

BA 

643,963 

Spending  authonty  horn  offsetting  collerkions,  indefinite .. 

BA 

3,683,693 

3491,646 

3,902,000 

*3,848,000 

C^ys  (gross) . . . 

0 

27.759,361 

26,300,746 

25,919.100 

*24,187.400 

Operation  aitd  maintenance.  Army  (gross)  .  .. 

BA 

27,744,737 

25,925,066 

25,788,300 

23,784,500 

0 

27.759461 

26400,746 

25,919,100 

24,187.400 

Total,  offsetting  coJeehons . . 

051  BAX) 

-3,683,893 

-3,591,646 

-3,902.000 

*-3,848,000 

Total  Operation  and  maintenance.  Army  (net)  . 

BA 

24,060,644 

22,333420 

21,886,800 

19,935,500 

0 

24,075,468 

22,709,100 

22,017,100 

20,339,490 

Operaton  and  maintenance.  Navr . 

Appfopnaton.  cuawt  .  . 

051  BA 

24,666,567 

23,906,594 

'23,679,200 

*23,922,600 

Contract  authonty.  permanent,  mdefinite  ..... 

BA 

279,227 

Spenrfng  authonty  fro.-n  oNsenmg  ccSections,  indefinite  , 

BA 

3,278,918 

4,688,800 

4,837,800 

*4,979,700 

C^Cays  (gross) . 

0 

23,642,371 

28,983,700 

28.664.600 

*28.845,000 

Operation  and  mainteiwice.  Navy  (gross)  .  .  . 

BA 

28,224,712 

28,595494 

28,517,000 

28,902,500 

0 

28.642,371 

28,983,700 

28,664,800 

28.845.000 

Total,  offsetting  ooSectons  .  . 

051  BAO 

-3.278,918 

-4,688,800 

-4.637,800 

*-4.979.700 

Total  Operation  and  mamlenaiico.  Navy  (net) 

BA 

24,945,794 

23,906,594 

23,679400 

23,922,800 

0 

25,363.453 

24,294,900 

23.627,000 

23.865.300 

Operation  and  ma'iitenance.  Manna  Corps 

Appropriation,  cunent  ,  . 

051  BA 

1,807449 

1,890450 

'1,894,600 

*1,739,800 

Contract  authonty,  peimaneni  indeSmle 

BA 

47,300 

Spendng  authonty  ftom  offsetting  collecliwis.  indelinitB 

BA 

353,764 

379,105 

401,900 

*412,100 

Oitlays  (gross)  . 

0 

2.177,949 

2,244.205 

2,272.600 

'2,170,00') 

Operation  and  i.iamtenance  Manne  Corps  (gross) 

BA 

2,208,313 

2,269,355 

2496,500 

2,151400 

0 

a.iv.sig 

2,244,205 

2472.600 

21700)0 

Total,  offsettng  coCechons 

051  BAO 

-353,764 

-379,105 

-481 900 

'-112100 

Total  Operatiofl  and  maintenance.  Itanne  Corps 

BA 

1,854,549 

1,890450 

1,694.600 

1,739400 

(net) 

0 

1.824,185 

1.865.100 

1.870  700 

1,757,900 
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THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  19S2 


Department  of  Defense— Military-Continued 

(In  thousands  of  dollars) 


Account 

iSSOacaal 

1991  estmiate 

1992esi!male 

1933  estimate 

Operation  and  tnamtenaaco.  Ait  Forco  — — 

Apprcpriafon.  current 

051  BA 

21^13,044 

20556,090 

'20551,900 

*20,760509 

Contract  authority,  permanetd.  nde&vte 

BA 

297.916 

Speni£ng  authority  from  clfse&ng  collections.  indef<nia  . 

BA 

2,015.672 

3543,71» 

3299,000 

'351T590 

Oudays  (gross) , 

0 

24,093.164 

24,127,100 

•  23548.700 

*23066,100 

Opetation  and  malnienance.  Att  Force  (gross) _ 

BA 

24,126,632 

23593,790 

23,641,900 

24,177500 

0 

24.093,164 

24.127.100 

23548,700 

23566,100 

Total  clfsetSng  co!eetioos _ 

OSf  BAO 

-2.015.672 

-3.043,700 

-3290.000 

*-3,417.400 

Total  Operaticn  and  mainienance,  hs  Force  (net)  .. 

BA 

22,110,960 

20556,090 

205S1500 

20,760500 

0 

22,077,492 

21,083,400 

20558,700 

20548,700 

Operation  and  masitenance.  Defense  agencies _ 

Appropriation,  cattent  „  _  — 

0S1  BA 

7,765,376 

6,468579 

‘8,794500 

*7583200 

(Contract  authority,  petmanoni  inde^e _ _ 

BA 

11,639 

Spending  authonty  irom  ohsetting  coSectlcns,  indeSnle  _ 

BA 

4,023,286 

5583530 

5,746,403 

*4583265 

Outlays  (gross) _  —  ,  _  _  _ 

0 

12,111,961 

13506,930 

14583503 

*12585,165 

Operation  and  maeitenance.  Defense  agencies 

_ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

BA 

11,800,301 

14,072209 

14541203 

12266565 

(gross) 

0 

12,111,961 

13.806.930 

14583503 

12585,165 

Total  otiseiting  cotections _ 

051  BAO 

-4,023,266 

-5583530 

-5,746,403 

*-4.683265 

Total  Operation  and  maintenance.  Defense  agandes 

BA 

7,777J115 

8,488579 

8,734,800 

7583200 

(net) 

0 

8,088,675 

8,223,600 

8,636.900 

7,701,900 

(tperaton  Desert  Shield.  Defense . . 

Appropriation,  current _  _  _ 

051  BA 

1,000,000 

Outlays _ _ — _ _ _ 

0 

800,000 

159,000 

*26,000 

Odice  ti  the  Inspecfor  General  .  .  _ 

Appropriation,  current . . . . . . 

051  BA 

96,800 

99,460 

116200 

•116,700 

O^ys . . . . . . . 

0 

76,904 

94.100 

111,700 

*114,800 

Operaticn  and  mamienance.  Army  Reserve 

Appropriation,  cunent  _ _ 

051  BA 

871,576 

935,838 

'937200 

*973,100 

Spening  authonty  frcm  olfsettmg  coliectioiis,  'mdelinite .. 

BA 

34,334 

24,828 

31,737 

*32,104 

C^s  (gross) ,  . . . . . 

0 

873.n8 

914.628 

945,537 

•977,804 

Ope'at'on  and  manfenance.  Amy  Reserve  (gross) 

BA 

605,918 

960,666 

968,937 

1505294 

0 

873.738 

914,628 

945537 

977504 

Total  otlsettmg  collections  . . . . 

051  8AO 

-34,334 

-24,823 

-31,737 

*-32,104 

Total  Opetation  and  maintenance.  Army  Reserve 

. . . . . 

BA 

871^76 

935538 

937200 

973,100 

(net) 

0 

839.<(« 

889.800 

S13.800 

945,700 

Operation  and  maintenance.  Navy  Reserve 

Appicpnation.  cunent  .  .  . 

051  BA 

923267 

1,005,658 

'616,100 

*797,000 

Spending  authonty  from  oKsettmg  coSectcns,  indefinite 

BA 

21,994 

18,649 

19562 

*20202 

Outlays  (gross) . 

0 

946,401 

968.449 

666.862 

“805,362 

Operation  and  mawance.  Navy  Reserve  (gross) 

..  .  ......  ■  ..  ... 

BA 

945261 

1,024507 

635,662 

617262 

0 

946.401 

968,449 

866,862 

835562 

Total,  otlsettmg  coHecSons  . 

051  8AO 

-21,994 

-18,649 

-19,562 

*-20,262 

Total  Opetation  ano  maintenance.  Navy  Reserve 

. 

BA 

923267 

1,005,658 

816,100 

797,000 

(nett 

0 

924,407 

949,600 

647,300 

785,100 

Operation  and  maintenance.  Marine  Corps  Reserve 

Appropriation,  cunent  . .  . . 

051  BA 

78,432 

84,833 

‘75,900 

*75,400 

Spendmg  authonty  Irom  otlsettmg  collections,  mdefinito .. 

BA 

2,137 

1,000 

1250 

•1500 

(Juflays  'gross)  . . - 

0 

77.658 

81,300 

76,250 

*74,200 

Operahon  and  mamtenano).  Marine  Corps  Resene 

BA 

80,569 

85,633 

77,150 

76,900 

(gross) 

0 

77,658 

61,300 

76,250 

74,200 

Total  otlsetwig  coSoctions . 

051  BAO 

-2.137 

-1,000 

-1250 

"-1,500 

Total  Opetat'on  and  maintenance.  Manne  Corps 

. 

BA 

78,432 

84533 

75,900 

75,400 

Roser.e 

0 

75521 

60500 

75,000 

72,700 

Operal'Oh  and  manlcnanco.  Ait  Force  Reserve 

Appropnatiot'.  cunent .  . - . 

051  BA 

1,008,817 

1,036,036 

'1,075,400 

*1232500 

Contract  authonty,  permanent,  mdefimto .  .  _ 

6A 

10,793 

Spandt^  authonty  Irom  olfsetuig  coSectons.  mdeCnile  . 

BA 

38,502 

73,100 

34,752 

*39,503 

Outlays  (gross)  . .  . 

0 

1,093,941 

1.127,600 

1.092.152 

*1,229.103 

Operation  and  maintenance.  At  Force  Reserve 

BA 

1,058,112 

1,159,136 

1,110,152 

1272,003 

(gross) 

0 

1,098,941 

1,127,600 

1.092,152 

1,2».103 

Total  otlsettmg  ooHections 

051  BAO 

-38,602 

-73.100 

-34,752 

*-39,503 

Total  Operation  and  maintenance.  At  force 

BA 

1,019,610 

1586,036 

1,075,400 

12325C0 

Reserve  (net) 

0 

1.060,439 

1,054500 

1,057,400 

1.189,600 
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Xn.B  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  BY  AGENCY  AND  ACCOUNT  Part  Four-63 


Department  of  Defense-Willtary— Continued 

(In  thousands  of- dollars) 

AeccunI 

1990  adual  1991 

es&Tiate 

I992est>nah)  1993  esdmzte 

Qpmtion  ind  isaSnienance,  Anny  NafimI  Guant 

Appropriadon,  (urrerd . 

CSt  BA 

1,B67,»e4 

2,024,867 

'2,M0,700 

"2,083,700 

Spendt<g  author^  irom  offseong  colieciorts,  IndeMte  . 

BA 

J4,95A 

30200 

45500 

"45,060 

Orjays  (gross)  .  ,  ,  _ 

0 

1,801.059 

1,553500 

2.0435!!0 

"2.064500 

OperaSoi  tnd  cv^nteninM,  Amr/  tteMnal  Guard 

BA 

1;S02,t3< 

25S5567 

2,125,700 

2,128,700 

(SroM). 

0 

1,831,059 

1563500 

2548500 

2564500 

Total,  cffseemg  cdeaions  „ 

C51  BAfO 

-54,954 

-3C200 

-45500 

*-45.000 

To<al  OporaSan  and  maintenancs,  Amy  Natsnal 

BA 

1,167,884 

2524567 

2560,700 

2563,700 

Guard  (net). 

0 

1,846105 

1533,700 

2503500 

2.019500 

Operafsn  and  m^ntenance.  Air  NaSonal  Guard  _ 

Approprfadon,  current .. 

051  BA 

2.025,.  J 

2272,036 

'2287500 

*2,760500 

CoTilract  authomy,  permanent  Irvjafale _ 

BA 

6,200 

SpenCb^  audiomy  Irom  oltsettng  cciecOons,  indeSnte  . 

BA 

59,142 

199,000 

137582 

*110547 

drSays  (gross)  . 

0 

2,116591 

2570,000 

2533282 

■<2.697547 

Operation  and  maintenanca,  Aa  Ha&jnai  Guard 

BA 

2,0t  95 

2571536 

2534532 

2511547 

(gross). 

0 

2,11i  -1 

2570,000 

2533282 

2697547 

Tota^  oRseGing  ccBecdons  . 

051  BAIO 

-59,142 

-199500 

-107,082 

*-110,947 

Total  OperalSofi  and  main»nanc8,  He  Nadonal 

_ _ _ 

BA 

2529553 

2272,036 

2287500 

2700500 

Guard  (r»l). 

0 

2,057,449 

2,170.100 

2226200 

2586,600 

NaMnal  Board  lor  ina  Promotion  ol  FUle  Practico,  Army  . 

Appropriation,  current  - - - 

OSt  BA 

4,633 

5,000 

'5,000 

*5500 

Outlays - - - -  - 

0 

4,403 

4,800 

4,800 

•4,300 

Total  Natona!  Board  lor  the  Promotion  ol  Rida 

_ _ _  _ _ _ 

BA 

4,633 

5,000 

5,600 

5,000 

Pradics.  Army. 

0 

4,403 

4,300 

4,800 

4500 

Ctaims.  Delonse _  ...  . .  — 

Outlays  .  ..  _  _  .  . 

051  0 

583 

Court  ol  MAary  Appeals,  Defense  ..  _  - 

AppropnaMn,  current _  — 

051  BA 

3,945 

5,400 

'5500 

*5500 

Outlays  _ _ 

0 

3,145 

4.S00 

4,900 

•5500 

Total  Court  d  MiSlary  Appeals,  Defense  — 

BA 

3,945 

5,400 

5500 

5,900 

0 

3,145 

4,900 

4,900 

5,300 

Drug  interdction  and  counfat-dnig  acMtes,  Defense 

AppRpriaMn,  currem  — .  ,  ..  -  .. 

051  BA 

1,158,600 

•1249,400 

(Ways - - - - - - 

0 

393,600 

•931.500 

GoodeiS  games - -  - 

Appropriation,  cuneni - -  — - - 

051  BA 

14522 

Outlays  -  — 

0 

6,610 

1,600 

300 

•lOO 

Foreign  currency  ffuctuaSons,  Defense - 

ReapjxopriaSon - - - 

051  BA 

619,963 

Outlays _  ._  _  _  -.  ~  _ 

051  0 

6 

Tenth  International  Pan  fcnerican  games  . . — 

(Xitlays - 

051  0 

16 

Environmental  restoraSoc,  Oelense - - - 

Appropriation,  current - - 

051  BA 

1252,900 

•1,450200 

OWays -  —  —  ~  - 

0 

5,320 

977500 

*1544,100 

Humanitarian  assistance - - - 

AppropnaSon,  current  — - - 

051  BA 

10,000 

15,000 

'13,000 

•13,000 

Outlays - - - - - 

0 

6,607 

14200 

12,700 

•13500 

Total  Humanitarian  assistance  . . 

. . 

BA 

10,000 

15,000 

13,000 

13,000 

0 

6,607 

14,200 

12,700 

13,300 

Restoration  ol  the  Rodty  Mountain  .Vsenal . 

ApptcpnaCon,  pemanent,  fcidefinile _ _ 

051  BA 

19,745 

10,100 

20,000 

*20,000 

(Ways - - - 

0 

4223 

18,000 

20.000 

•20,000 

Total  Federal  funds  Operation  and  Maintenance  .... 

.  .•  /.  ..n  .  ^  . . .  ..  •  ....  .....  I^— 

BA 

08509,092 

86,019,461 

86,451,600 

84,665,500 

0 

88540,415 

66,191,700 

65,723,200 

84.272.700 

Procuremenl 

Fedend  funds 

General  end  Special  Funds; 

Alraatt  procurement.  Army . . 

Appropriation,  current  ..  - ....  . . 

051  BA 

3,703,406 

1,060,467 

"-47,700 

‘1,667,700 

*1247,400 

Spendng  authority  Irom  ollsettaig  colecsions.  indefciila .. 

BA 

52,664 

34,000 

10,400 

•53,600 

(Ways  (gross) . . . 

0 

2,861,040 

2,989247 

2,114,711 

•1,810,068 

"-5,247 

" -20511 

*-12,068 

Airaatt  procurement.  Army  (gross) . 

3A 

3,756,070 

1,066,787 

1,678,100 

1501,000 

0 

2,861,010 

2.954,000 

2.094,200 

1.798.000 
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ArjJirt 

lOSOactud 

1991  esiimala 

1992  estimate 

1993es5m3te 

Totat,  otisethng  cdechons 

OS1  BAJO 

-sasw 

-34,000 

-10,400 

"-S3500 

Tom  Aircraft  pr/curefnent,  Anoy  (net) 

EA 

1532,787 

1567,700 

1547500 

0 

2,803,376 

2550500 

a083500 

1,744,400 

2,462,756 

254457$ 

*1.106,7M 

*1541500 

Spendirig  authority  from  oflsstting  coftscdorvs,  inde^nils ,. 

BA 

isaoTS 

1CS500 

266500 

*266500 

Oulays  (gross) 

0 

a612;401 

a693,6C0 

2,429500 

*2,007.400 

Mijsiie  proairemenl,  Army  (gross) 

aA 

2,621,731 

2,149,679 

1573500 

1,608500 

0 

2.612.401 

a603,600 

2.4^500 

2,007,400 

Total,  offsetting  tolections  „  . 

OSt  BM) 

-158,975 

-105500 

-266509 

"-266500 

Total  Ifesite  procurement.  Army  (net) _ 

BA 

2,462,756 

2544,479 

1,106,700 

1541,900 

0 

2.453,426 

2,498,400 

2,103,000 

1,741,100 

Procurement  ol  weapons  and  tracked  combat  vehicles, 

Apprcpriahon,  current _  _  _ 

OSt  BA 

2,495,196 

1567529 

Army, 

"-64500 

‘839,100 

"574500 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting  collections,  indefinite  „ 

BA 

533,862 

593,900 

519,100 

*412500 

C^ys  (gross) _ 

0 

3,295,347 

3523,489 

2524560 

*1,980.980 

"-1580 

"-26560 

*-23,680 

Procurement  ol  weapons  and  tracked  combat 

aA 

3,029,058 

2,497529 

1568500 

$86,600 

vetactes,  Army  (gross). 

0 

3,295547 

3527500 

,  2.798,000 

1,957500 

Total,  offsetting  coSechons _ _ 

OSt  BA.0 

-535562 

-593,900 

-519,100 

"-412500 

Total  Procurement  of  weapons  and  tracked  combat 

.  . . .  „ 

BA 

2,495,196 

1503529 

839,100 

574500 

vehicles.  Army  (net). 

0 

2,761.485 

2,733500 

2578,900 

1545.000 

Procuren-erS  ol  ammurvtion.  Army  .  _ 

Appropriation,  current  _ _ 

OSt  BA 

1561,006 

1561,487 

"-13,000 

‘ 1549500 

"1,195,400 

Spendng  authcnty  from  offsetting  coilectons,  indelinila .. 

BA 

11,460 

40,000 

40,000 

•40,000 

Outlavs  (gross) .  _  . .  -  .. 

0 

2,014536 

1,793,491 

1.657.641 

'1572.848 

"-5,291 

"-741 

•-5.148 

Procurement  of  ammunition.  Army  (gross) - - 

.  ....  . . .  1.  .  .  II  1,1  . . -.-H 

BA 

1572,466 

1588.487 

1569500 

1535.400 

0 

2,014536 

1.788500 

1,656,900 

1567.700 

Total,  offsetting  colecticns  _ _ 

OSI  BA/0 

-11,460 

-40,000 

-40,000 

*-40,000 

Total  Procurement  cl  ammurvtion.  Army  (net) . 

. . .  . . . . . .  ,,,,,  , 

BA 

1,861,008 

1548,487 

1549,800 

1,195,400 

0 

2,002,776 

1,748,200 

1,616,900 

1527,700 

Other  procurement.  Army  ,  .  .  _ _ _ 

Appropriation,  current _ 

OSI  BA 

3531,648 

2,456,787 

‘3,163,800 

*3,254,400 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting  coffechons,  indefinite .. 

BA 

162520 

266500 

224500 

•224,200 

(Xitlays  (gross) _ _ _ _ 

0 

4598,184 

4,507.700 

3,695,300 

•3575,700 

Other  procurement,  A.tny  (gross) . 

. . .  .  ,  .  .  ...........  . . .  — 

BA 

3,693,868 

2,723,087 

3,388,000 

3,478,600 

0 

4,598,184 

4,507,700 

3,695,300 

3575.700 

Total,  offsetting  coJectons _ _ _ _ 

051  BAO 

-162.220 

-266,300 

-224500 

'-224,200 

Total  Other  procurement.  Army  (net)  .  „ 

. . ,  „„  ....  .  .  .  ,  . . . 

BA 

3531,648 

2,456,787 

3,163,800 

3564,400 

0 

4,435,964 

4,241,400 

3.471,100 

3,151,600 

Aircraft  procurement.  Navy  . 

Appropnawn.  current  . -  , 

051  BA 

9,158,399 

7,748,051 

"-1,597500 

‘7,216,700 

•6,953500 

Spendmg  authonty  from  orfsetting  colfecoons,  tndefiitle . 

BA 

7,080 

6,600 

6,800 

*7,100 

Outlays  (gross) 

0 

9,037,588 

8,969,663 

8.291,098 

"7.748,708 

"-215,663 

'-512.798 

'-506,408 

Aircraft  procurement,  Navy  (gross)  . 

.  .  „  .  „ 

BA 

9,165,479 

6,157,151 

7,223,500 

6,960,300 

0 

9,037,588 

8,754,000 

7,778,300 

7,242500 

Total, offsetting coHechons  ...  , 

051  BAfO 

-7,080 

-6,600 

-6,800 

'-7.100 

Total  Aircraft  procurement.  Navy  (net) 

BA 

9,158,369 

6,150,551 

7,216,700 

6,953,200 

0 

9,030,508 

8.747,400 

7.771,500 

7.235.200 
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Account  <990  ittai  1991  K^malo  1992  Ktimate  1993  es&roM 


Weapons  proMeraert.  Navy _ 

Weapons  pwcufemert,  Navy  (gross)  ______ 

Total  Weapons  pfocurement.  Navy  (net) - 

StiiptxnSng  and  conversion.  Navy  _ _ _ 

Total  ShipbuMng  and  conversioo.  Navy _ 

Other  procurement.  Navy _ 

Other  procurement.  Navy  (gross) _ 

Total  Other  ptocurermni.  Navy  (net) _ _ 

Coastal  defense  ai^rnematon . . . . . 

Procurement,  lAarine  Corps _ _ _ 

Procurement,  Marine  Co^ps  (gross) _ _ _ 

Total  Procurement,  Manne  Corps  (net) . .... 

Avcrafl  procurement.  Air  Perce . 

AitaafI  procuremeni  Air  Force  (gross) . - 

Total  Airaaft  procurement.  Air  Force  (net) . 

Mssile  proeuremcm.  Air  Force . . 

Missile  procurement.  Air  Force  (gross) . 

Total  Missilo  prosuremanl,  At  Force  (net) . 


Afproptiaiion,  currem . - . .  051  BA 

5.2n.320 

5544599 

"-83,600 

'4530.700 

•4,754500 

Scemftig  authoniy  (rcffl  offseiutg  coAtcdons,  imSeSivte  .  BA 

99.305 

70500 

70500 

•74500 

Ou^  (gross)  0 

5597.102 

5590.172 

"-6572 

5,407,633 

*-20533 

*5.185,713 

•-23513 

__  BA  ” 

5517,625 

5591,699 

4,600,700 

4529500 

0 

5597,102 

5584.100 

5587,100 

5,162.800 

Total,  otfsetfeig  odections _ 031  BAlO 

-39505 

-70,000 

-70,000 

•-74500 

_ _ _  _  _  BA 

5579520 

5,621,699 

4530,700 

4,754,600 

0 

5557,797 

5514.100 

5517.100 

5.083,000 

Afp.'opriation,  current  _  051  BA 

Reappropriahon _  „  BA 

11,111550 

38,470 

11,016,006 

10,193,771 

*-405,000 

'8,758500 

*8597500 

Outlays  .  .  -  -  0 

10509550 

"-20550 

11.379550 

*-80,750 

*10.840550 

*-78,650 

_  _  „  _  BA  “ 

11509520 

9,788,771 

8,758500 

8597,900 

0 

11,016.066 

10589,100 

II5I8.8OO 

10.763500 

Appropriafon,  current _ _ _  _ _ _ ...  OSt  BA 

7599,425 

5520579 

"-10.000 

'6,458500 

•6,520,900 

Spending  authonty  from  offsetting  collections,  Indebvte  _  BA 

91560 

96,000 

99,400 

*102500 

CWlays  (gross) _  0 

5,734,410 

5,462,690 

"-I.090 

5,427,600 

*-2500 

•5,790,940 

•-3.640 

_  _  _  _  _  BA  ” 

7,694505 

5,606579 

6550500 

6,623500 

0 

5,734,410 

5,461,600 

5,425,400 

5,787500 

Total,  offsetting  collections  .  . .  051  BA/0 

-94,880 

-96,000 

-99,400 

•-102,500 

_ _ _  BA 

7599,425 

5510579 

6,458,600 

5526,000 

6,520,900 

0 

5,639,530 

5565,600 

5,684,800 

Outlays _  _  _ —  051  0 

Appropriation,  afrenl .  .  —  . .  051  8A 

61,135 

1,162,034 

7,000 

649548 

4,200 

*1,010,100 

•650,900 

Spenring  authoniy  from  offsetting  eo!e'4ons.  imjelinite  -  BA 

22,019 

27500 

5,200 

•5500 

Outlays  (gross) - - - - -  0 

1531.913 

1.188.100 

1.052,100 

•931,800 

. . .  .  _  SA 

1,164,053 

676548 

1,015,300 

656500 

0 

t.331.913 

1.188,100 

1.052,100 

931,880 

Total,  offsetting  eoSeetions - - -  051  BAO 

-22,059 

-27500 

-5.200 

'-5500 

„  ,  ,  .  BA 

1,162,034 

849548 

1,010,100 

650,900 

0 

1,309,894 

1.160,800 

1,046.900 

926.500 

Appropriation,  current . . . . —  051  BA 

15,414,635 

9,408,137 

*-88,000 

'10,915,500 

•13,456,800 

Spending  authoniy  from  olfseni.ig  coJections,  indeSrute ..  BA 

325,729 

977,836 

318,100 

•327,900 

Outlays  (gross)  - - -  -  0 

14,628,572 

15,553.706 

*-3.870 

13.616,526 

*-20,726 

'11.868.506 

'-31,906 

. . . . . . .  BA 

15,740,364 

10,299,973 

11,233,600 

13,784,700 

0 

14,828,572 

15,549.836 

13535,800 

11.836.600 

Toial.  oflsetting  collections . .  051  BA/O 

-325,729 

-977,836 

-318.100 

'-327,900 

. . . . . . . . . .  BA  " 

15,414,635 

9,322,137 

10,915,500 

13,456,800 

0 

14,302,643 

14572.000 

13577.700 

11.508,700 

Appropriation,  current . .  051  BA 

6,371,271 

5,548,494 

*-30,100 

'5,841,800 

'6,776,800 

Spendng  authonty  from  offsetting  cdechons,  InOefinile  .  BA 

223,412 

318,725 

425500 

'428,300 

Outlays  (gross) .  - - -  0 

8.174,338 

7598.931 

*-3.006 

6.612.322 
"-1 1.022 

'6.311533 

'-16533 

.  BA 

6,594,683 

5,817,119 

7595.925 

6,267,100 

7505.100 

0 

8,174588 

6.601.300 

6,294,300 

Total,  oHsettmg  collections . .  _ .  051  BA/O 

-223.412 

-318,725 

-426,300 

'-428,300 

. . . . .  BA 

6,371571 

5,498,394 

5,841,800 

6,776,800 

0 

7,950.976 

7,277500 

6,176000 

5.866500 

280-000  0-91-3  (PART  4) 
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THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 
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(In  tlKxisands  of  dollars) 

Acocunt 

tS99ac&0l 

1991  esdmaie 

1992  estimaie' 

1993  esdm^ 

Other  procuferoent.  Air  rdfsa  - - 

Appropnatm  current  _  OSi  3A 

0,490,533 

7,600260 

*-18200 

* 

'8258,100 

•8268,70) 

Spenditrg  autroniy  from  oftseSng  ccAections.  leMnte  .  BA 

432,201 

427290 

404200 

•427,100 

Outlays  (gross)  0 

9,104, 4t1 

8.712235 

8,»3292 

•8293.151 

*-3.145 

*-4292 

*-5.051 

Odier  pmaxeaeni,  ht  Force  (prsss) 

BA 

9,922,734 

8209250 

8,463200 

929S200 

0 

9,104,411 

8,708.890 

8289,700 

8233,100 

Total  olfsecing  cokodons  -  CSt  BA,0 

-432^01 

-427290 

-404200 

*-427,100 

Total  Olhs;  procuretnem.  Air  Force  (neQ 

BA 

8,490,533 

7281260 

8258,109 

8268,700 

0 

8.672210 

6281.000 

8284200 

8.466.000 

Procureraetd.  Defense  agencies _ _  „ 

Appropriatior),  current  051  BA 

1251,179 

2,493,1% 

*-60,000 

*2,111,600 

*yoi200 

Spending  authonty  from  offseang  coSections,  IndeCnita  .  BA 

208269 

414,112 

IS62S0 

•177,100 

Outlays  (gross)  0 

1,671,112 

2,132,112 

2237200 

*2251.000 

*-21.600 

*-27200 

•-92C0 

Procuremem  Defense  aseodes  (grass) _ 

BA 

1260,148 

2247242 

2277200 

2278,100 

0 

1.671,112 

2.110,512 

2260.800 

2241.100 

Total  oifscsing  coIecPons  051  BAO 

-208269 

-414,112 

-166200 

•-177.100 

Total  Procurement,  Defense  agencies  (net) _ 

.  .  BA 

1251.179 

?233,130 

2,111,600 

2201200 

0 

1,462,143 

1,696,400 

2,094,600 

2,164,000 

National  guard  and  reserve  ewmenc  _ _ 

Appropriation,  current  051  BA 

988,720 

2215,700 

*-8200 

Outlays _ 0 

1292,735 

1,121200 

1276280 

•1.103,080 

*-400 

"-2.439 

*-2,480 

Total  National  guard  and  reserve  equipment  _ _ 

_  .-BA 

988,720 

2,507,700 

0 

1292,735 

1,121200 

1273,800 

1,100,600 

Defense  production  act  purchases  _ _ 

Apprepriadon,  current  .  051  BA 

43279 

56,000 

Or^  .  0 

16207 

36200 

31,700 

*38,600 

Cherrical  agents  and  murttiorts  destruction.  Defense  — » 

Appropriatron,  current  _  .  051  BA 

254221 

292,700 

474200 

•626,600 

a,llays  _  _  -  _ .  0 

196269 

256,000 

362,900 

•497,100 

Procurement  of  arcrall  and  rtissites.  Navy - 

OAlays  — .  -  -  051  0 

1,716 

Procurement  of  equipment  and  missiles,  Arrrry - 

Outlays -  ...  —  051  0 

22 

Total  Federal  funds  Procurement  . . . 

_  -  _  BA 

81275.748 

64,096,938 

63204,100 

66,720200 

0 

80,972298 

79,097,700 

74299,700 

66,849,000 

Research,  Development,  Test,  end  Evaluation 

Fidotjl  funds 

General  and  Special  Funda: 

Research,  deveiopment,  test,  and  evaluation.  Army  .. . 

Appropriation,  current .  ...  . . . 051  BA 

S2»241 

5,435,636 

*-72,700 

'6236,400 

*5267200 

Spendmg  authority  Irom  ofisettng  cirtecdoos,  mdelinila  .  BA 

1236,751 

1200,000 

1215,109 

•1223,000 

Outlays  (gross)  . . . . .  0 

6,749283 

6.648.685 

7,010,618 

•7,139207 

*-39,985 

*-24,718 

•-5.307 

Research,  devetoprrrets,  test,  and  evafeatw.  Army 

_  .  _  .  _ _ _  ba 

6,495,092 

6,762,936 

7,451200 

7,0»200 

(gmss). 

0 

6.749283 

6,608,700 

6,985,900 

7.I342C0 

Total,  offsetting  ceAectons  . .  . .  _ _  051  BA/0 

-1236,751 

-1.400.000 

-1215.100 

•-1223.000 

Total  Reseanh,  devefepmem,  test,  and  mraluadon. 

_ _  _ _ _  ba 

5258241 

5262,936 

6236,400 

5267,300 

Army  (net) 

0 

5,512.532 

5208,700 

5,770,600 

S.9II200 

Research,  devefepment,  lest,  atrd  evaluatioa  Navy  .  . 

Appropriation,  current - - - - -  051  BA 

9,486,69? 

8,937253 

*-597,000 

'8.194200 

•9,468200 

Spendng  authonty  from  offseidng  colections,  indefinite  .  BA 

240,166 

234,500 

250,000. 

•250,000 

CKitlays  (gross)  - - - -  0 

9.400259 

9.421,420 

8241231 

“9,188,666 

*-334220 

*-192,831 

•-46266 

Research,  develcpment.  test  and  evaluatron.  Navy 

. . . . .  BA 

9,726263 

8274,933 

8,441200 

9,738,000 

(gross). 

0 

9.400259 

9.087,100 

6,649,000 

9,142,100 

Total  offsetting  coftoctons - - - - - 05t  BA/0 

-240.166 

-234200 

-250,000 

*-250,000 

Total  Rescarth,  developmeid.  lest  arrd  evafeaSoo. 

.  .  RA 

9,486,697 

8240,453 

8,194200 

9,488,000 

Navy  (net). 

0 

9.160293 

8,852,600 

8299,000 

8,892.100 
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XILB  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  BY  AGENCY  AND  ACCOUNT 


Part  Four-67 


Department  of  Defense-rMilitary-Continued 

(In  thousands  of  ddiare) 

Account 

1990  aciu^ 

1991  estimaie 

1992  estimate 

1993  estimate 

Bii«vclv  devetopmsRt,  test,  aM  evaJuaiiox  Air  Force  _ 

ApproprfaSoa  currsnl _ _ _  051  BA 

13J(7,2S9 

11,793471 

"-W^OO 

•15,154400 

•15,184400 

SpentSng  auifioray  Irom  oliseEing  ccieciions,  indelirite  .  8A 

2,117,271 

24:1406 

2439400 

•2463400 

Outiays  (gross)  _  0 

i6^o0^3S 

15A42.473 

16,684,146 

*17432.766 

•-62492 

•-31.146 

*-9.666 

Reseaxh,  rie/eiopmeRl.  test  and  sv^uacan,  Kt 

BA 

15,624,560 

14,197457 

17493400 

17.748400 

Farce  (o^ss). 

0 

16560^35 

15460,166 

16,653,000 

17423.100 

Toiat  offsetting  coSections  OSl  BAfO 

-2,117^71 

-2411486 

-2439,000 

*-2463.900 

Total  Researdr,  derelopfflent,  tact,  and  evaluaticn. 

BA 

13407,289 

11486471 

15,154,600 

15,184,600 

Air  Force 

0 

14,442,964 

12468409 

•  14,114,000 

14,759400 

Research,  develcpment,  lest,  and  evakM&n.  Defense 

Apprepitation,  cuneni  051  BA 

8415400 

9422,090 

2QtKi6i. 

•-II34OO 

•10,032400 

*10,190,400 

Spending  authonly  trem  oHsetting  coSections,  indefnle  „  BA 

172489 

296400 

250400 

•240,100 

Outlays  (gross)  -  C 

S467408 

8,767460 

9,626,105 

*10,176497 

•-58,760 

•-43405 

*-7.797 

Research,  devslopnien!,  lest,  and  evaluation. 

BA 

8,187,799 

9405490 

10483400 

10,430400 

Defense  ajen^  (grass). 

0 

8467,008 

8.7I».800 

9482,600 

10.169.100 

Totati,  otfsetting  coSections  _.  051  BAfO 

-172489 

-296400 

-2S04W 

•-240,100 

Total  Research,  deveti^pment,  test  and  evaUatan, 

_  _  _  _  ..  BA 

8415,400 

8,909490 

10432400 

10,190,400 

Defense  agencies  (net). 

0 

8,194,619 

8.412.300 

9431.700 

9,929,000 

Developmental  test  and  evaluation.  Defense _ 

Appropriaton,  current  _  _  OSl  BA 

178421 

237410 

'236400 

•289,000 

SpenCOig  authority  Irom  ottseitng  coSections,  indefinrts  .  BA 

6,487 

40,000 

40,000 

*40,000 

Outlays  (gross) .  0 

122400 

217,700 

254,800 

•283400 

Devetopmenial  test  and  evaluation.  Defense  (gross) 

_  .  .  .  BA 

184,706 

277410 

326400 

329,000 

0 

122.300 

217,700 

254,300 

283400 

Total, olfsetting collections  _ _  _  051  BA/0 

-6,487 

-<0.000 

-40,000 

*-40,000 

Total  Developmental  test  and  evaluation.  Defense 

_  _  .  . . .  BA 

178421 

237410 

286400 

289,000 

(net). 

0 

115413 

177.700 

214,000 

243,200 

Operational  test  and  evakiaton.  Defense _ _ _ 

Appropriatioa  current _  _  05!  BA 

12,725 

13450 

•14400 

•14,700 

ttitlays  - -  .  _  0 

31,693 

22400 

10400 

•10,800 

ToLr  Operational  test  and  evaltaoon,  Defense _ _ 

_  .  .  _.  _  BA 

12,725 

13450 

14400 

14,700 

0 

31.693 

22400 

10400 

10,800 

Total  Federal  htnds  Research,  DevelopmenL  Test, 

.  .  _  BA 

36,455,573 

34449410 

39413400 

41,034,000 

and  EvaluatiM. 

0 

37.458,014 

35442400 

37,840,600 

39,745,500 

Military  Construction 

Federal  funds 

General  and  Spcdal  Funds; 

Mdtary  construction.  Army _  _  . 

Appropriation,  cuneia  -  .  .  051  BA 

729,776 

677492 

•851400 

•959400 

Spenctng  authority  from  ^tsetting  coSections.  indefiivle .  BA 

1,496467 

1,500,000 

1400,000 

•1400,000 

ChiSays  (gross)  __  __  _  —  ..  -  0 

2,496,378 

2413400 

2490,700 

•2478,000 

WStaiy  construction.  Arm/  (gross) . . . 

.  PA 

2426,143 

2,177492 

2451,300 

2459400 

0 

2.496478 

2413400 

2490.700 

2478.000 

Total,  ofisolting  collections - -  051  WO 

-1,496,367 

-1400,000 

-1400.000 

•-1.600.C00 

Total  Mittaiy  constnjcton.  Army  (net) _ 

.  PA  ' 

729,776 

677492 

651400 

059400 

0 

1.000,011 

613400 

790.700 

878.000 

Mdtaiy  constnjctioo,  "-y . . . . . . 

Appropriation,  current _  _  051  BA 

1,126,050 

1,126,406 

•-374OO 

•657400 

•745,100 

Spending  authority  from  oftsetting  coBoctions,  indefinite  ~  BA 

230,042 

300,000 

310400 

•321456 

Outlays  (gross) _  .  _  _ _ 0 

1.606,235 

1.439,651 

1497.159 

•1.171.096 

•-4,551 

'-t8.7K 

•-8,140 

Miliary  construction.  Navy  (gross)  . . . . 

_ _  „  .  . .  . . . .  da 

1,356,092 

1,339,406 

963,600 

1,066,156 

0 

1.606,235 

1.435.100 

1.37C.400 

1,162.956 
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Part  Four-68 


THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 


Department  of  Defense— Military— Continued 

(In  thousands  of  dollars) 


ficanjti 

1999acaia! 

1991  cislmate 

t992es6mate 

1993es5m3te 

Total  cXselimg  coSoetjons 

OSI  BAO 

-230,042 

-500000 

-3I05C0 

*-321,056 

Tc!3l  UlQjy  constuciiM  Navy  (neO  _ _ 

..  . 

BA 

1,120,050 

1089/106 

657500 

745,100 

0 

1J76.193 

1,135,100 

1567500 

8S1500 

SOaiy  eonsBuction.  Ak  fact  _ 

Appropriation,  current .  . 

C5I  BA 

1,170,796 

997,71)4 

*-«30C0 

"1562,400 

*780500 

Spending  authority  from  cifseong  collections.  indeEnte  . 

BA 

-75 

720 

493 

"508 

Outlays  (yess) _ 

0 

1,190^50 

1,063,694 

1.041,193 

•■1.016508 

"-6,474 

"-35.C00 

*-21.600 

Uitoiy  consiwcfico.  Ajr  Foree  (jws)  .  - _ 

BA 

1,170,721 

815,424 

1582593 

731,008 

0 

1.130,050 

1,057020 

1,006.193 

934,608 

Total,  oHstatg  cotecEons  _ 

051  BAO 

75 

-720 

-493 

"-508 

Tetai  Miia^  consirucson.  Air  Force  (net) . 

BA 

1,170,796 

814,704 

1,082,400 

780500 

0 

1,190,125 

1.056500 

1,005,700 

994,100 

JAEuiy  censtructiofl,  Deienso  agencies .  __ 

AppropriaSon.  current _  ,  _  . 

051  BA 

509,830 

533,169 

*571,600 

*236,100 

Spenring  autnonty  from  otfsettmg  cdtecoons,  indelinte  „ 

BA 

8,392 

10000 

Ouiays  (gross)  .  _ _ 

0 

485,005 

491.000 

557500 

*547,700 

lAStary  construc^on.  Defense  agencies  (gross) 

. . . . . .  . . 

BA 

518,222 

543,169 

571,600 

236,100 

0 

485,005 

491,080 

557500 

547,700 

Total  ottsetting  coiectons _ _ 

051  BAO 

-8J92 

-10,000 

Total  Mitaiy  construction.  Oelense  agencies  (net) 

BA 

509,830 

533,169 

571,600 

336,100 

0 

476,613 

481,000 

557500 

547,700 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orgarttalon  infrastructure  . ..  . 

Appropriation,  current _  _ _ _ 

051  BA 

402,789 

192,700 

'358,800 

‘266500 

Speeding  authority  from  oflsetttig  coCectons,  indelinite  _ 

BA 

31,642 

40, (»0 

20,000 

*20,000 

Outlays  (gross) . .  . . . 

0 

518.313 

406,100 

388,100 

*353,700 

North  ASintic  Treaty  Orgamiation  mfrastructure 

. .  .  ^  . .  ,  ,  ,,  ,  ,, 

BA 

434,431 

232,700 

378500 

286500 

(gross) 

0 

518013 

406,100 

388,100 

353,700 

Total  offsetting  collections . . .  . . . 

051  BAO 

-31.642 

-40,000 

-20,000 

*-20,000 

Total  North  Attanoc  Treaty  Orgatuation 

..  V-  ».  — ..  . . . .  . . .  . 

BA 

402,769 

192,700 

358,800 

266500 

infrastiucture  (net) 

0 

486,671 

366,100 

368,100 

333,700 

UTtaty  construction,  Army  National  Guard  .  ..  . 

Appropriation,  curieni  . .  . . . . 

051  BA 

230,490 

313,224 

*50,400 

*54,100 

Outlays  . . . . . . . 

0 

170,667 

190,600 

246,200 

*172500 

Outlays  lot  grants  to  Slate  and  local  grtvemments _ 

0 

(150,000) 

(200,000) 

(32,000) 

'(5,000) 

Total  MiKary  constructon.  Army  National  Guard  . 

.  .  ,  . . .  . . 

BA 

230,490 

313,224 

50,400 

54,100 

0 

170,667 

190,600 

246,200 

172,500 

MAtary  construction.  Air  Naoonal  Guard 

Approcnation,  cwrenl  .  _ _ 

051  BA 

235,867 

180560 

*131500 

'40,600 

Outlays  ..  .  _ _ 

0 

150.770 

169,700 

179,400 

'152,000 

Total  Mititary  conslma’on.  A.'t  National  Guard 

. . 

BA 

2,15,867 

180,560 

131500 

40,600 

0 

150,770 

169,700 

179,400 

152,000 

Milta^  constaevon.  Army  Reserve 

Apprcpnation,  current  .  . . . 

051  BA 

99,124 

77,426 

*57,500 

'28,200 

Outlays  . 

0 

81,471 

74,600 

76,400 

'67,000 

Total  Mitta^  construction.  Army  Reserve 

BA 

99,124 

77,426 

57500 

28500 

0 

81,471 

74,600 

76.400 

67.000 

WJtary  constructicn.  Naval  Reserve 

Appropnaton.  current  _  . 

051  BA 

54,250 

80507 

*20,900 

'26,400 

Outlays  . 

0 

62,199 

47,900 

59,400 

'40,700 

Total  Military  consuucton.  Naval  Reserve 

BA 

54,250 

80,307 

20,900 

26,400 

0 

62.199 

47,900 

59,400 

40,700 

lAitaiY  construction.  Air  Force  Reserve 

Appropnatwi,  current 

051  DA 

46,200 

38,600 

‘20500 

'36,700 

CXiSays 

0 

66,619 

50.800 

37.100 

*28.600 

Total  MAtary  construction  Air  Force  Reserve 

BA 

46,200 

38,600 

20500 

36,700 

0 

66,619 

50,800 

37.100 

28.600 
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XII.B  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  BY  AGENCY  AND  ACCOUNT 


Part  B’our-69 


Department  of  Defense— Military--Contlnued 

(in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Account 

1950  actual 

1991  estmato 

I992esiimaie 

1933e$£mat« 

Base  coaignRient  and  dasure  account 

_  Ajxwpriatica  current _ 

OSt  BA 

480^ 

998,109 

‘733,600 

*540,700 

Outlays 

0 

S8255 

205SOO 

569,100 

•674500 

Total  Base  reaigninent  and  closure  account _ 

BA 

490^ 

996,100 

733,600 

540,700 

0 

18^ 

206,500 

560,100 

674500 

Foreija  currency  Huctuacons,  ccratruction . . — 

_ Appropriatioa  current 

051  BA 

19^56 

Reappropriation 

-  BA 

25^ 

Total  Foreign  currency  Cuctuaticns,  oanstructort . 

- - - 

BA 

44^ 

Total  Federal  lends  Mitaiy  Construction _ 

. 

BA 

5,129^28 

4,995,488 

4,536,900 

3,714500 

0 

5.079.2W 

4JS2X)00 

4,947500 

4.731,000 

Family  Housing 

Federal  funds 

General  and  Special  Funds: 


Family  housing.  Army  ..  _  ...  _ 

Appropriation,  current _ _ 

051  BA 

1532,156 

1525553 

‘1534500 

•1.476500 

Spending  authonht  from  oKseltmg  odeciions,  indebtte  - 

BA 

11,121 

16,000 

16,000 

‘16,000 

(Xitlays  (gross) -  _  _  _  _ 

0 

1.745.153 

1.585,700 

1.521500 

•1521500 

Fansly  housing.  Army  (gross) _ _ _ _ _ 

.  ... .  .  . . . 

BA  “ 

1,443577 

1541593 

1550530 

1,492500 

0 

1.745.153 

1585.700 

1521500 

1.521500 

Total.  oHselSng  coHochoris  . . . . . 

C51  BAO 

*11.121 

-16.000 

-16,000 

‘-16.000 

Total  FamSy  housing.  Army  (net) . . . 

.  _ ,  ,  . .  .  . .  . 

BA  “ 

1532,156 

1525553 

1534500 

1,476500 

0 

1.734032 

1569.700 

1505.500 

1505500 

Family  housng,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps _ _ _ 

AppropnaMo.  current _ _ 

05t  BA 

792,421 

854,981 

‘879,900 

•792,900 

SporvSng  authrmty  from  offsetting  co&cftios.  mdefiniie 

BA 

29,759 

18,100 

9,728 

•10,065 

CKitlays  (gross) _ _ _  _ _ _ 

0 

833543 

854.100 

876,928 

‘925,465 

Family  housng.  Navy  and  Martne  Corps  (gross) . .. . 

. ,  ,, 

BA  “ 

822,180 

871,081 

889,628 

802,965 

0 

833543 

854,100 

876.928 

925.465 

Total.  oHseiting  colections  . 

C5t  BAO  ~ 

-29.759 

-16,100 

-9.728 

*-10.065 

Total  Family  housmg.  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  (net) 

.  . . . . . 

BA  “ 

792,421 

854,981 

879,900 

792,909 

0 

803584 

838.030 

867500 

915,400 

Fainiy  housing.  Ait  Force 

Appropriation,  current  . 

051  BA  “ 

870,004 

888,435 

‘1,061,500 

•1,167,000 

Spending  authoniy  from  oftsetlmg  coSecMns,  indetee . 

BA 

9,032 

9,500 

8,311 

•8,275 

Outlays  (gross) . . 

0 

951.949 

913.900 

1.019511 

•1.135.675 

Fanvly  housing,  hr  Force  (gross) 

. .  ^ 

BA  ~ 

879,036 

697,935 

1,089,811 

1,175,275 

0 

951.949 

9I6.9C0 

1.019,311 

1.135.675 

Total,  oftselting  coJectons . . 

051  BAO 

-9.032 

-9,500 

-8.311 

‘-8.275 

Total  Famly  housing,  Aa  Force  (r^tj 

. . .  ...  .... 

BA  “ 

870,004 

888,43.5 

1,081,500 

1,167,000 

0 

942.917 

909.400 

1.011.000 

1.127.400 

Farrviy  housrrg.  Defense  agenoes 

Appropnawn.  current  . . . 

051  BA  ~ 

21,124 

20,715 

'26,200 

•26,800 

SpeixJng  aulhonty  from  offsetting  cofeefrons.  mdefinite . 

BA 

535 

800 

800 

'800 

(Xitlays  (gross)  . .  . 

0 

18.709 

18.900 

23.300 

•24,600 

Fanvly  housing.  Defense  agencies  (gross) 

.  ,  . . 

BA  ~ 

21,659 

21,515 

27,000 

27,600 

0 

18,709 

18,900 

23.300 

24.600 

Total,  oflsetlmg  collections . 

051  BAO  ~ 

-535 

-800 

-800 

'-800 

Total  Family  housing.  Defense  agencies  (net) 

,  ,  ,  ,  .  „  ,  .  . . .  ,  , 

BA  ~ 

21,124 

20,715 

26,200 

26,800 

0 

18.174 

18.100 

22.500 

23  800 

Public  enterprise  Funds: 

Homeeivners  assistance  fund.  Defense  . 

Appropriation,  currenl  . 

051  BA 

25,100 

5,100 

84,000 

•85,000 

Authonty  K)  borrow,  permanent,  indefrnile 

BA 

1,827 

1,435 

5,000 

•5,000 

Sperving  authoniy  from  offsetting  collections  .  , 

BA 

4,988 

4,683 

5,030 

'5500 

(XiSays  (gross)  _  ,  . 

0 

6,956 

5,883 

18,000 

'48.500 

Homeowners  assistance  hmd,  Delense  (gross)  .... 

BA  ~ 

31,915 

11,218 

94,000 

95,500 

0 

6,956 

5.883 

18.000 

43.500 
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THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 


Department  of  Defense-^iiitary--Coniinued 

(In  thousands  of  dollars} 


Aocua 

1990adual 

1991  estmale 

i992esSmaie 

1993esamal» 

Tout,  cffse;^  ccheAora  05t  BfJO 

'd,908 

-4,633 

-51100 

"-SDOO 

Tod)  Horaeottim  asstsdnca  )btxl,  Delerst  {noo  _ 

BA 

6,535 

89,000 

90,509 

0 

1,958 

lax) 

13D00 

43,500 

Tod)  Hdecd  tjnii  Faai/  Housi^ 

BA 

3,1I2,(32 

3,296,019 

3,610,900 

3,S54;900 

0 

3,500,675 

3,336,400 

3.419,200 

3615.400 

Sp«clal  Fortlgn  Currancy  Prosram 

Fidet^  tunds 

Otnmt  tni  Spocia)  Fundt; 

Specis]  focfijn  cunency  program _ _ 

Outlays  .  05)  C 

349 

Revolving  and  Management  Funds 

Fedora!  kinds 

Pub))e  Entarprlt*  Fundi; 

NaSoni)  Mmsa  sxdkfh  iramootion  )in) . 

Appropriatior),  currenf  _  ...  _  .  051  BA 

101100 

SpendVtg  audxMy  Irom  odsetiing  aHedsiK,  indefinite  .  BA 

35,712 

1201)00 

109,700 

•108,700 

Outlays  (gross)  0 

124^09 

123,900 

1121100 

*110600 

))a)iona)  dsfonsa  siocFpile  trsisacdai  )und  (gross)  _ 

_  _  BA  ~ 

35,712 

130,000 

108,700 

108,780 

0 

124,509 

123,900 

1121X10 

110600 

Total  oHseiting  colections  _  051  BAO 

-35,712 

-120,000 

-103,700 

•-103.700 

Tota)  NaPona)  defense  sKdfSe  fransacocn  fund 

_  _  BA 

10,000 

(net). 

0 

68,797 

3,900 

3JOO 

1,600 

VVOam  Langer  jeee)  beanng  pdm  revofving  fund _ _ 

Spentfng  authority  from  offsetdng  cotections,  indefinite  .  051  BA 

4,912 

4^60 

5D51 

*5651 

Outlays  (gross) _  _  _  0 

4,861 

4.660 

5,051 

*5651 

W3am  Langer  jewel  bearing  plant  revoMng  fund 

_  _  BA  ~ 

4,912 

4,869 

5D51 

5651 

(gross). 

0 

4,361 

4,850 

5,051 

5651 

Total,  offsetting  cdectwns _ _  051  BA/0 

-4,912 

-4,850 

-5,051 

*■•5,251 

Total  WitUffl  Langer  jewel  beanng  plant  revoMng 

_ _ _  _  -  .  BA  " 

fund  (net). 

0 

-51 

laundry  setvioe,  Naval  Academy _ _ _ 

Spending  authority  from  offsetiir^  collections.  Indefinite 051  BA 

2,570 

2,622 

(Xtlays  (gross) - - - -  0 

2,745 

2,622 

laundry  service,  Naval  Academy  (gross) _ 

.  PA 

2,570 

2,622 

0 

2,745 

2,622 

Total  oHsettmg  coSecdons  _  . . 051  BAX) 

-2S70 

-2,622 

Total  laundry  setvix.  Naval  Acadert^  (net) _ 

.  .  BA 

0 

175 

Intngovinimintil  Fundi; 

Pentagon  resetvaton  mainenance  revolving  fund _ 

Appropriation,  current _  .  ...  051  BA 

*63600 

Spending  authority  irom  olfsetting  coCecbons,  indefinite ..  BA 

62,300 

68,600 

*68600 

Outlays  (gross) _ _ _  0 

37,500 

48,700 

*89,600 

Pentagon  resetvabon  maintenance  revoMng  fund 

_ _ _ _ _  ba 

62,300 

66,600 

131600 

(gross). 

0 

37,500 

48,700 

89,600 

Total,  oHselfing  coHections _  051  BAX) 

-82,300 

-66,600 

*-68,200 

Total  Pentagon  reservatioo  maintenance  revoMng 

. . . . .  BA 

63600 

fund  (net). 

0 

-44,800 

-17,900 

21,400 

Army  stod  Kmd _ _ 

Approptiawn,  current . . — .  051  BA 

-114,000 

381,400 

Contract  authority,  peiTnanent,  indefinite . . .  BA 

195,226 

Spending  auihoniy  from  offsetfing  cofiections,  Indefinite  -  BA 

7,368,473 

8,483,400 

Ckitlays  (gross) . . .  0 

7,218,792 

8,700,500 

Army  stock  fund  (gross) . . . 

_ _ _ _  BA 

7,469,699 

8,864,000 

0 

7.218,792 

8,700,500 

Total,  olfsetting  ooSecfions  . . . . . . . 051  BAX) 

-7,388,473 

-6,483,400 

Total  Army  stock  fund  (net) . . 

..  _ _ _  _ _ _  BA 

81,226 

361,400 

0 

-169,581 

217,100 
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Part  Foiir-71 


kxaxt 

Navy  sSsdc  (i«J  _ _ _ _ 

Navy  stod  fund  (gross) _ 

Tool  Navy  stodi  lund  (net)  ______ 

Air  Forca  $)«*  fund  . . . - _ 

Air  Ferro  slock  (und  (gross) _ 

ToU  Ak  forca  stock  fund  (net) _ 

Detenso  stock  kxid _ 

Oelensa  stock  fund  (gross) _ 

Total  Oefarisa  stock  fund  (net) _ _ 

Army  irdusinal  hirvj  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Army  Wustriaf  (und  (gross) _ 

Total  Amry  industital  fund  (net) _ 

Navy  industrial  (und _ 

Navy  industrial  (und  (gross) _ 

Total  Navy  industrial  fund  (net)  _ _ 

Marine  Corps  Industrial  (und _ _ _ 

Marine  Corps  Wustrial  (und  (gross) _ 

Total  Marine  Corps  Industrial  fund  (net) 

Air  Force  Industrial  fund . . . . 

Air  Force  industrial  (und  (grorrs) . . . 

Total  Ak  Force  Industrial  fund  (net) . 


Department  of  Defense-Military— Continued 

(In  thousancte  of  dollars] 


Approprtafen,  eurrecl  _ _ _ - . . 

Spenring  audterdy  (rent  ofiselkig  cciaotiens,  krdeiriM  _ 
Cudays  (gross) . . 


Total,  cdsetdng  colec&ns 


Appropnattat,  cutTsrt _ 

Contract  authority,  permanent,  kidelkrte _ 

SpemSng  auihonty  trom  otfsetlng  ccilscSons,  indeEntte  . 
Outlays  (gross) _ 


Total,  oHsetting  colections 


Appropriation,  current  _ _ _ 

Contract  authoniy,  permanent,  indefmite . . - . . 

Sperxtng  authonty  from  offsetfng  coSeedems,  krdebvte  - 
Outlays  (gross) _ 


Total,  otsoTmg  collections  _ 


Appropriatron,  current _ _ _ _ 

Sp^ng  authority  irom  offsetting  collections,  indeErtle  - 
Ckrtiays  (gross) _ 


Total,  offsetting  cdecdons 


Appropriation,  current _ 

Spending  authonty  from  offsetting  collections,  kideSnite  ~ 
Outlays  (gross) _ _ 


Total  offsetting  ejections - 


. .  Appropriation,  current _ _ _ _ 

Sperxffng  authority  Irom  offsetting  coiledions,  indefkile .. 
Outlays  (gross) - - 


Total.  offsetSng  oclections - 


Spending  authonty  Imm  offsetang  cdlectons,  IndeSnite .. 
Outlays  (gross) . . 


Total,  offsedkg  cdecMvs 


1990aclual  1991  esdmaia  199Zesdma1e  1993esimata 


OSt  8A 

BA 

0 

-411,700 

i/Mjsmt 

8,114243 

92*0223 

9282.723 

BA 

7,331200 

9240223 

0 

3,114243 

9232.723 

Cot  B.VO 

-3,043200 

-9.440223 

BA 

-411,700 

0 

70,743 

-58.100 

OSt  BA. 

111,100 

887200 

BA 

$230 

BA 

92092S0 

13286224 

0 

9252.762 

13229,424 

BA 

9229209 

13274,124 

0 

9252.762 

13229,424 

051  BAO 

-9209250 

-13.08S224 

BA 

120,659 

887200 

0 

43212 

443200 

051  BA 

-195,000 

BA 

1,016,181 

BA 

10231,193 

13252,700 

0 

10,702238 

13230.700 

BA 

11,404279 

13232,700 

0 

10,702.838 

13230.700 

051  BAA) 

-10281,198 

-13,852.700 

BA 

823,131 

0 

121,640 

-22,000 

051  BA 

-14200 

131,100 

2242200 

BA 

2,974,126 

0 

2.901.424 

2296,600 

BA 

2,959223 

2,393200 

0 

2,901,424 

2296,600 

051  BAO 

-2,974,126 

-2,542,400 

BA 

-14,300 

151,100 

0 

-72,702 

54,200 

05!  BA 

-100,000 

238,700 

BA 

17235238 

15,173,957 

15,134,757 

0 

13,991274 

BA 

17285,938 

15,412,657 

0 

18,991274 

15,134,757 

051  BAA) 

-17255,958 

-15,173,957 

BA 

-100,000 

238,700 

0 

-374,394 

-39,200 

051  BA 

-4,000 

BA 

121,133 

105,724 

0 

119,139 

104,424 

BA 

117,133 

105,724 

0 

119,139 

104,424 

051  BAA) 

-121,133 

-105,724 

BA 

-4,000 

0 

-1,994 

-1,300 

051  BA 

5295,479 

5,758299 

0 

6,091.240 

5,743,099 

BA 

5293.479 

5,758299 

0 

3,091240 

5,748,099 

051  BAA) 

-5,895,479 

-5,758,899 

BA 

0 

195,761 

-10,800 
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THE  BUDGET  EOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 


DepartR^t  of  Dffonse~Mllltaiy— Continued 

(In  thousands  cf  dciiars) 


Aai»rt 

tggOachral 

1991  LSI^ads 

1992es5iR3te 

1993es5mala 

CeieftM  hfcsrial  lunS  - — . — - — 

Apprcpriaiion.  ourranc  _  . .  ..  OSf  GA 

-axo 

4900 

Spmiing  aulnority  from  oSseluig  coieidicns,  indeinie  .  GA 

1950900 

OuS^s  (gross)  0 

),)64i62 

1942100 

(Menu  indusiritl  bnd  (Jrosi) 

BA 

1.2S4.3Tt 

I9549OG 

0 

f  151.562 

1942100 

Tctef.  eliseiSng  ctiececos  -  _ _ _  051  BAO 

-UtSiTt 

-1950900 

Tctal  Oe(«n$e  industria!  fund  (nei) ...  . 

III  >  BA 

-».200 

4940 

0 

-l<S.909 

-5.109 

Oetenss  bysmss  Oi*i3^oce  fund 

AppropriaSon. current  __  _ _ 05)  BA 

3^60900 

*2973900 

Spen^  audioniy  from  otfsetang  coSec&ors,  indeEnte .  GA 

73943,4)7 

*75955949 

Oudays  (gross)  0 

759699)7 

•77906.749 

Oe'ense  bisness  operatiHS  fmi  (jreu)  . 

BA 

77943,617 

77929,743 

0 

75.669917 

77906,749 

Tool,  otfsetung  colectcns  .  .  05t  GAO 

-73943,417 

‘-75.056949 

To^  Delensa  business  operaiions  fund  (not) 

....  BA 

3900900 

2973900 

0 

1925.800 

2950900 

fbvy  manajofwnUjtxl  -  - - - 

Spenifng  authority  IroRi  offsetting  ooiecoons,  indeliniie  -  051  BA 

S5«,7fi2 

573,790 

571900 

*568900 

O^ys  (gross)  0 

589945 

573.799 

571900 

*563900 

Navy  manajemeni  fejnd  (yoss) - 

_  EA 

5Sa,762 

573,790 

571900 

563900 

0 

589.9<l> 

573.790 

571900 

568.500 

Total,  offsetting  ooSectons  05t  BAO 

-555,762 

-573.790 

-571900 

•-568900 

Total  Navy  managefflenl  fund  (net) 

BA 

0 

31,154 

Anny  conventional  ammunbon  wakng  capital  fund _ 

Spentfng  aulhonly  from  offsetting  coSeciions,  indefinite  .  051  BA 

2,790925 

2976,146 

1,707,000 

*1,778,100 

Outlays  (gross) ....  —  0 

2.676,056 

2976.146 

1,707,000 

*1.778.100 

Amy  conventional  anynunton  working  caodal  fund 

_  _  -  BA 

2,790925 

2976,146 

1,707,000 

1,778,100 

(gross). 

0 

2,676.055 

2976.146 

1,707.000 

1,778,100 

Total,  odsening  collections _  _  CS1  BAO 

-2,790,226 

-2976.146 

-1,707,000 

*-1,778,100 

Total  Amy  convenfional  amnxinition  woikkig  capital 

...  .  _ _  .  BA 

fund  (net). 

0 

-514.170 

Emergency  tesponw  fund _  —  ...  _ 

Apptoprjatio^  current _ 051  BA 

100,000 

Total  Eederal  funds  Revolving  and  Management 

„  _  _  _  BA 

565966 

1,673,100 

3,400900 

2936900 

Funds. 

0 

-330,094 

534, too 

1,811,200 

2973900 

Allowances 

Fedetil  Ms 

GenenI  and  Special  Funds; 

Ottiet  Icgisiaticn  - - - - -  - 

Appropriation,  current - - 051  BA 

'-165,900 

•-792900 

(Xrfla^ _  _  _  —  0 

'-2,457,400 

*-1,133,100 

Saw^s  from  relom  ot  Oavis  Bacon  Act ..  _ 

Appropriatioa  current .  _  —  _  _  051  BA 

'-150,000 

'-110,000 

Outlays  (gross) .  .  .  .  .  0 

'-81,000 

*-113,900 

Total  Savings  from  reform  of  Oans  Bacon  Act _ 

_ _  _  ...  ..  BA 

-150,000 

-110,000 

0 

-51,0(9 

-113,900 

General  transler  aulhoriiy  outlay  alowance . . . 

Outlays ...  —  —  ~  .  —  051  0 

420,000 

*330,000 

Total  Federal  funds  AflowanKS  _ _ _ _ 

,  1  ,  ,  PA 

-335900 

-902900 

0 

-2.118,400 

-917,000 

Trust  Funds 

TnatMs 

OepartmerS  of  Bia  Army  trust  funds  .  _ _ _ 

Appropilawn,  potmanenl.  Indefinite  ~  _  OSt  BA 

117 

700 

700 

*700 

Outlays _  _ _  _  .  ..  0 

161 

400 

400 

'400 

Ocpartmert  ct  the  Navy  trust  funds _ _ 

Appropnacon,  permanent  Weiiniie _ 051  BA 

33,012 

30,300 

29,400 

'30,400 

(Mtis . . .  0 

34,401 

23,600 

27,600 

*28,100 

Oapa,tnenl  cf  the  Air  Force  general  gift  fund _ _ 

Approptialion,  perma-nent  WefWte _ 051  BA 

247 

200 

200 

*200 

Outlays -  0 

118 

200 

200 

*200 
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Department  of  Defense— Clvii->Continued 

(In  thousands  0?  ddiars) 

Araxiri 

ISSOsctinl  1991  estfnass  1993es»aie  ISJSes&njU 

T/ustknis 


mtjiy  rev OTSflt  fcni  _ _ _ _ 

AppreptuSon,  pennaneni,  mdeSrde _ _ _ _ _ 

as  BA 

33,970,174 

35551,417 

36574590 

38523,600 

I 

Outlays 

0 

2I543A94 

22577.700 

24.672;800 

26529500 

Summary 

Federal  lunds: 

(As  stowi  ii  delaH  above] 

BA 

njmflw 

10,732,000 

11,402500 

12557500 

0 

10,597,729 

10,782500 

1150250c 

12557509 

Tns!  funds; 

(As  shorn  in  deaJ  above)  _ 

BA 

33570,174 

3:551517 

36574590 

33523,600 

0 

21543594 

22577,700 

24,672503 

26520500 

W(»ffi»rtrf  . . 

054  BAX) 

-10^,000 

-10,732^ 

-13,402,000 

-12,057.000 

Total  MSiaiy  ReSremenl _ 

BA  “ 

33570,174 

35551517 

36574500 

36523,600 

0 

21545523 

22.977,700 

24,672.800 

26520500 

Education  Benefits 

Trjsl/unJs 

1  Education  bewSB  fund _ 

Appropriation,  permanertl.  indefrirte _ 

702  BA 

158,03$ 

147,600 

125,600 

II85OO 

Outlays . .  _  _  _ 

0 

130,014 

146,700 

153.760 

160500 

f 

Summary 

•I  TfUil  funds 

(As  shoviTi  K)  detaJ  above)  .  .  _ _ 

. . .  - . - _  -  -■  ...  _ _ 

BA 

158536 

147,600 

125,600 

118,300 

; 

0 

130,044 

146,700 

153,700 

I6O5OO 

*  Ifae-iund t'ansacWns  ...  _  _ 

-  -  - - 

702  BAW 

-100527 

-95,824 

-8I509 

-78,963 

'  Toial  Educabon  Benefits  . . . . 

BA  ~ 

57,609 

51,776 

44,391 

39537 

0 

29,617 

50.876 

72,491 

81537 

, 

Armed  Services  Retirement  Home 

Soldiers' and  Airmen's  Home 

Tnjsttunds 

•  Operation  and  maintenancp . . . . . . 

AppropriaSdo,  current _ _ _ _ _ _ 

705  BA 

38,745 

40,581 

42,123 

43539 

Spending  authoniy  from  ollsetdng  collections,  indermte  . 

BA 

113 

215 

226 

• 

CWlays  (gross) _ _ _  _ 

0 

38,536 

40.611 

42,193 

43516 

Operatioo  and  maintenaneo  (gross) . . . 

. . .  . 

BA  ~ 

38,668 

40,795 

42,349 

43,339 

0 

.38,536 

40,611 

42,193 

43.216 

t 

» 

Total,  otisetting  coSeebons . . . . . .  . 

705  BAiO  ~ 

-123 

-215 

-226 

j  Total  Operation  and  maintenance  (net)  . 

,  .  ..  ,,,,  ..  . . .  ..... 

BA  ~ 

38,745 

40581 

42,123 

43,339 

1 

0 

38,413 

<0.396 

41,967 

<3516 

'  Capital  outlays . . . 

Appropriation,  cunent .  . . 

705  BA  ~ 

8,375 

11,223 

4,220 

10,000 

Ou^ys  M... .  ^  . . . . . . . . 

0 

20.602 

21,496 

24,033 

9,004 

Payment  d  claims ....  . 

A^xopnacon.  pennaneni,  indeSrute  .  . . 

705  BA 

5 

5 

5 

CkJtiays _ _ _ _  - . . 

0 

S 

5 

5 

Soldiers'  and  Airaten's  Home  revof/j^  fund  . 

Spandog  authority  Irom  offsetting  conectiorss,  inrioraiito . 

705  BA 

696 

628 

875 

Outlays  (gross)  . . . . 

0 

611 

628 

875 

Sekfers'  and  Airmen's  Home  revolving  fund  (gross) 

. . . . 

BA  “ 

6S5 

628 

875 

0 

611 

628 

875 

t 

Total,  offsetting  collections . . . 

705  BAA3  ~ 

.696 

-628 

-875 

Total  Sokiers'  and  Airmen's  Home  revolving  fund 

. . .  ,  . . . 

BA  “ 

(net) 

0 

-85 

Summary 

.  Trust  funds; 

(As  shown  m  dotai  above)  ... 

-  .  - .  .  .........  ..........  . . 

BA 

48,120 

51509 

46,348 

53,344 

0 

53,930 

6I597 

66,005 

52,225 

Deductions  for  offsetting  rces?)ts- 

Proprietaiy  receipts  from  the  pi^  .. 

.  . . . 

705  BAT) 

-4.S96 

-4.S$9 

-e.814 

-7,377 

Toid  SokSers'  and  Airmen's  Home 

•  .  ►  .  .  •  .........  ....... 

B.\  “ 

43,224 

46570 

39,534 

45,967 

0 

54,034 

56,958 

59,191 

<1,848 
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Department  of  Defense-Civil— Continued 

(In  thousands  of  doiiais) 

ftCSlM 

actual 

1991  esbmaie 

i992e:&raie 

1993es5mat« 

fleoi  cmsTOl,  Kssissippi  Rtei  and  Ir&'ariei 

Apprepifabon,  eumni  _ 

301  BA 

330,296 

344,606 

346550 

346550 

Spening  audsr^y  (rom  offscaing  ecdsedons,  irdeStyte  . 

BA 

56a 

440 

450 

460 

OuSaj^  gross) 

0 

333,162 

380518 

346.417 

347510 

Flood  contro!,  )&siss^  Rivef  2nd  s&'taifes 

BA 

330JK4 

345546 

347500 

347510 

(gross). 

0 

333,162 

380518 

346,417 

347510 

Totat,  offseihng  coiectons 

SOI  BA.O 

-571 

-440 

-450 

-460 

Totil  Flood  coniroi.  Mississ^  Aver  and  trtutados 

BA 

330,293 

344506 

346,550 

346558 

(051). 

0 

332591 

379578 

345567 

346,550 

Permanent  appropriaSons: 

(Water  rcsoorces) 

(Appropriadun,  permanent,  indeSntle) 

301  BA 

7,686 

7500 

7,000 

75fa 

(Outlays)  — 

0 

4.658 

7.688 

7,000 

7500 

(Oltier  general  purpose  Esoai  asshiance) 

{Apprppria£on,  permanent,  Sndefttte) 

806  BA 

7514 

6,000 

6,000 

6,000 

{ojSift)  -  _ 

0 

5590 

7,014 

6,000 

6,000 

(Outlays  for  grants  to  Stale  and  local  governments) _ 

0 

(5590) 

(7514) 

(6,000) 

(6.000) 

Tote)  Pertnanerd  eppmpriaiorts 

BA 

14,700 

13,000 

13,000 

13,000 

0 

105V8 

14,700 

13,000 

13,000 

Intragovemmentil  Funds: 

fitnrf  . 

301  BA 

9,660 

Sperving  authoefry  from  clfsei^  coFeebons,  indefinite  . 

BA 

2510524 

2,197,025 

2,097500 

eweys  (gross) _  _  _ _ 

0 

2,163524 

2,197,025 

2,097.000 

RevoMng  fund  (gross) 

BA 

2520,184 

2,197,025 

2,097,000 

0 

2,168,324 

2,197,025 

2,097,000 

Total,  otfsecing  coftecbons . 

sot  BAO 

-25!0524 

-2,197,025 

-2.097.090 

Total  Revcln:^  fund  (rrel) 

BA 

9560 

0 

-42C00 

Trust  Jinx* 

tr^and  waterways  trust  fund _  _. 

ApprepriaSon.  current .  .  .  . 

SOI  BA 

124,082 

117,000 

137,410 

125519 

Outlays  .  ..  .. 

0 

123,190 

92.142 

129546 

130516 

Rivets  and  hartxxs  oontrixited  funds _  .  ■  ~ 

Appr^tion,  pemianent  indefinite  .  .  ... 

301  BA 

135512 

176,000 

228540 

229540 

Otflays .  _ 

0 

138.192 

176,000 

228.840 

229540 

Ua&m  msirtAAsnoA  InKl  funrf 

Appropriaboft.  currAnt  .  .  .  . 

301  DA 

159,074 

465300 

499,600 

$16370 

Outlays  _  _  „  .  .  .  ..  .. 

0 

159574 

48S[500 

4981600 

516570 

Coastal  weSands  restorafion  trust  fund _ 

Appnjpriabon,  perrrianont.  indefinite  .  _ _ _ 

301  BA 

34,012 

35519 

(Xrilays - - 

0 

34512 

35,819 

Summary 

Federal  funds: 

(As  shown  in  deiai  above) _ 

- 

BA 

2513577 

2,712,996 

2,872,174 

3,029,643 

0 

3,070,912 

2,772,388 

2,797,487 

2553,600 

Dedixtions  lot  crisetiing  receipts: 

Propnetary  receipts  Irom  the  puWe _ _ _ _ _ 

301  BAA) 

-7,114 

-6,100 

-6,100 

-6,100 

303  BAO 

-tS,856 

-17,000 

-18,000 

-19,000 

'-20,000 

'-20,000 

Total  funds 

DA 

2390,407 

2,C89396 

2323,074 

2,934343 

0 

3!047942 

2>49!288 

2>53;387 

2;908;500 

Trust  funds. 

(As  shown  In  delaJ  above)  . . . . 

—  _ _ -  1.  il.ir.l  ....11  .1. 

BA 

418,975 

773500 

898562 

907,948 

0 

420,456 

753,642 

890,698 

912545 

De!luci>on.s  for  offsetting  recaipis: 

Proprietary  receipts  from  the  pubSc . . . . 

- - - - 

sot  BAA) 

-144, S6B 

-186,300 

-239,280 

-239,910 

Total  Trust  funds . . 

-  -T  i,,,  .  . . -  . .  . .  . . 

BA 

274507 

592500 

(59582 

668538 

0 

275,788 

567,342 

651,418 

672.435 

Total  Corps  of  Cn^neers-CMI . . . . 

••  vr  I-  1.  . . . .  .  III.  . . I.  . . .  v.ii....... 

BA 

3,164,714 

S582,DS6 

3,487,656 

3,652581 

0 

3523,730 

3,316,630 

3,404,605 

3,580,935 

Military  Retirement 

Fodsnl  tunas 

Gsrtsfsl  and  Sp«lil  Funds; 

Piyment  to  milrtary  retirement  fund  . . . 

AppropriaSon,  parmaTent,  Indelinite  _ 

054  BA 

10596,000 

10,782,000 

11,402,000 

"12,057,000 

Outlays _  _ _ 

0 

10,596,000 

10,782,000 

11.402,009 

"12.057,000 

fleered  pay.  Defense  . . . . . . . — 

Outlays  _ _ _ _ _ 

602  0 

1,729 
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Part  Four-74 

THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 

Department  of  Defense-Civli 

(In  thousands  of  dollars) 

Account 

1990  actual  1991  eiSmate  1952estinate  1993  estimate 

Cemeterlal  Expenses,  Anny 

fadenHunis 


Gmenl  tnd  Specif  Funds; 

Sallies  and  erpenses - Appropriation,  careni -  705  BA  12,374  12,236  12,587  12,411 

Outlays -  0  11848  12871  12812  12865 


Corps  of  Engineers-CIvil 

federal  lands 


General  and  Speolal  Funds; 

General  investgaBons _ 

General  invesCgaiiors  (gross) _ 

Total  General  investigaMns  (net) _ 

Construction,  general _ _ 

Construeton.  general  (gross) . 

Total  CorstrucSon,  general  (net)  . 

Operation  and  rnaintenance.  general: 

(Water  resources) . 

Total  (Water  resources)  . 

(Recreational  resources)  . . 

Total  (Recreatonal  resources) . 

Operation  and  maintenanoe,  general  (g'oss)  . .  . 

Total  Operation  and  maintenance,  general  (net) . .. 

Regulatory  program . 

Flood  control  and  coastal  emergencies  . 

Flood  control  and  coastal  emergences  (gross) . 

Total  Flood  condoi  and  wsstal  ene.'gencies  (net) . . 
General  expenses  . 


Appropiiatioa,  current _ 301  BA 

Spending  autliordy  from  offsetting  coSec£cns.  indefinite  _  BA 

Outlays  (gross) _  0 

- - -  BA 

0 

Total,  offsetting  colecoons _ 301  BA/0 

-  BA 

0 

Appropriation,  current _ _ _ _  301  BA 

Spenr^  audiority  from  offseditig  coFecticns.  indefinite ..  BA 

Outlays  (gross) . . . . .  0 

.  . .  o' 

Total,  offsetting  coBoctions _ 301  BA/0 

(Appropriation,  current)  . . . 301  BA 

(Spening  authonty  from  offsetting  coiecSons,  indofinite)  BA 

(Outlays  (gross)) - - -  0 

.  BA 

0 

(Appropriation,  current)  . .  ....  303  BA 

(Outlays  (gross)) .  . .  0 


BA 

0 

BA 

0 


Total,  otfsettmg  coJecoons  . 301  BAtO 

.  BA 

0 

Appropriation,  current . 30t  BA 

Outlays .  . . .  0 

Appropriaton,  current .  301  BA 

Spendmg  autliorily  from  offsetting  coliections,  indefinlto ..  BA 

Outlays  (gross) . . .  0 

'o 

Total,  offsetting  coilections  .  .  . .  301  BA/0 

.  BA 

0 

Appropriation,  arrent  .  .  . . 301  BA 

C^ys . .  ..  .  0 


1298S1 

1810 

135.699 

146,435 

1800 

150,117 

160842 

1800 

157.470 

150842 

1800 

161,642 

130861 

147835 

161,642 

161,642 

135.599 

150,117 

157,470 

161,642 

-1810 

-1,000 

-1800 

-1800 

129851 

146,435 

160842 

160842 

134,389 

149,117 

156,170 

160842 

959,729 

1,026,036 

1,084,947 

1822.605 

310,428 

349809 

397,410 

400,000 

1.490.494 

1881.500 

1,423,783 

1846.124 

1870,157 

1875,395 

1882857 

1,622,605 

1,490.494 

1861800 

1,423783 

1,546.124 

-310,432 

-349809 

-397,410 

-4fj0.000 

959,725 

1826,08$ 

1,084,947 

1822.605 

1.160,052 

932.191 

1,026.373 

1.146.124 

1,219,425 

945,169 

1,001835 

999,146 

180,121 

502,036 

515,600 

$40,000 

1,378,167 

1.511,852 

1.508802 

1,539,584 

1899,545 

1,447805 

1816,935 

1839,148 

1876.167 

1,511.852 

1.503802 

1,539.584 

19,720 

20,000 

15,000 

17,000 

'20,000 

19,720 

20,000 

15,000 

17.000 

'20,000 

15,720 

20,000 

15,000 

37,000 

19,720 

20,000 

15,000 

37,000 

1,419866 

1,457805 

1831,935 

1876,146 

1.395,887 

1831,852 

1,523,502 

1,576,584 

-180,170 

-502,036 

-515,600 

-540,000 

1839,096 

965,169 

1,016,335 

1,035,146 

1,215.717 

1.029,816 

1.007.902 

1.036.584 

68,455 

71,100 

86,000 

86,000 

65,794 

76,658 

85,255 

86,000 

20,000 

20,000 

15,000 

15800 

97867 

9,751 

9,000 

9,000 

145.363 

55,106 

26,500 

24,000 

117,567 

29,751 

24,000 

24,000 

145.363 

.55.106 

26.500 

24.000 

-97.567 

-9,751 

-9.000 

-9.000 

20800 

20,000 

15,000 

15,000 

47,796 

45855 

17.500 

15,000 

141,997 

126,600 

150,000 

150,000 

126.015 

144,673 

145,320 

160.000 
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Xa.B  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  BY  AGENCY  AND  ACCOUNT 


Part  Four-73 


Department  of  Defense— Military-Continued 
(In  thousands  of  dollars) 

Account 

1S90  actua!  19SI  esfimate  1392  estimala  1993  estenate 

aa'iMfil)'.  pemaieot  ixieSnfls _ _  OSl  6A 

SpenSng  authomy  from  offfotdig  cs&c£ens,  fndeSrvis  _  BA 


Surcharge  coSecflons,  safes  of  cottanssaty  stores,  huf/ 


Surcharge  coSecfons.  safes  of  comoissary  siores. 
Army  (gross). 


Tefal  Surcha^  collections,  sales  of  coi-icrtssary 
stores,  (rrei). 

Oepartroets  s<  the  (Javy  trust  revoWng  fcrids .  —  .  . 


Deparlmere  of  the  Navy  tnrst  revoking  funds  (gross) 


Total  Department  of  the  Navy  trust  revoking  hmds 
(net) 

0ep3.1ment  of  the  Ae  Force  trust  revoking  funds  „  „ 


Department  of  the  Air  Force  trust  revoking  funds 
(gross) 


Total  Department  of  the  Air  Fovee  trust  revoking 
funds  (net) 

Sufcharge  coTections,  sales  of  commissary  siores. 
defense 


Surcharge  co>iec»ns,  sales  of  commissary  stores, 
derense  (gross) 


Total  Surcharge  coileetions.  sales  ot  commissary 
siores.  defense  (net) 

Total  Trust  funos  Trust  Funds  .  , 


Federal  funds 
(As  shown  in  detail  atxive) 

Deductions  lor  offsetting  rece'pts 
Inuatund  transactions  .  .  .  . 
Propnetary  receipls  from  the  public 

Total  Federal  funds 


Trusi  funds 

(As  shown  rn  delail  above) 


Interfund  transactions 

Total  Departmen  ol  Delenso-kUtary 


Outlays  (gross) _ _ _  0 

BA 

Total,  oilseong  ooJections _ _ _ _  C51  BAO 

.  ^ 

Spendtrig  authority  from  offsetting  codecdons,  mdeEnde ..  -CSt  BA 
duSayj  (gross) _ — _ _ _  0 

.  «  -  ......  B\ 

Total,  otfseang  ootecoons _ _ _  051  BAO 

.  ~  '  0^ 

Contract  audywy.  pcmianeiA,  indefinite . . . .  051  BA 

Spemfing  authority  from  offsettirvg  colections,  mdefinte  .  BA 

Outlays  (gross)  _ _ _  _ _ _  0 

. .  . .  BA 

0 

Total,  offsetting  collections  . .  051  BAO 

. .  BA 

0 

(^miract  authonty,  permanent,  uidefiivte  . 051  BA 

Spending  authonty  from  offsetting  collections,  mdefinle  .  BA 

(Xillays  (gross) .  0 

.  ,  BA 

0 

Toiat.  offsetting  collections .  051  BAO 

.  ,  ,  .  BA 

0 

BA 

0 


Summaiy 

.  BA 

0 

.  051  BAO 
051  BAO 

BA 

0 


3A 

0 

051  BAO 

BA 

0 


102;5C3 

103242 

42,403 

102.783 

122.783 

102,503 

103242 

145,183 

122.783 

-102^08 

-102,783 

734 

42,400 

20.000 

79,507 

73,971 

89,944 

89.444 

24230 

24.030 

'28,072 

*27272 

79,507' 

73,971 

89244 

89.444 

24230 

24.030 

28272 

27272 

-79S07 

-89244 

-24230 

'-28,072 

-5S36 

-500 

-500 

-500 

135,163 

164237 

37,700 

187,101 

163.801 

48200 

53200 

'49,500 

*54200 

185,166 

164,337 

224201 

163.801 

48200 

53200 

49200 

54,500 

-185.166 

-187.101 

-48200 

'-49,500 

-20,829 

37,700 

-18.300 

5.000 

5.000 

4,400 

321,452 

318.152 

'338,100 

'334,800 

325252 

318.152 

338,100 

334.800 

-321,452 

'-338,100 

4,400 

-3.300 

-3,300 

38,376 

9,049 

111230 

30.400 

34,700 

29,400 

31,300 

29,900 

M3, 857217 
290,643,634 

273,654,022 

238232,809 

279,003,000 

233,771,300 

278,635,700 

279,690,600 

60 

-870.484 

-784.800 

-727.500 

-743,100 

292,987,123 

259.773210 

272,869,222 

287.448,000 

278,275,500 

283.043.800 

277,892,600 

279.147.500 

38,376 

9,049 

111200 

30,400 

34,700 

M.4f)0 

31,300 

29,900 

-26,909 

-27,500 

-28,000 

-29,000 

292,998290 

289,755350 

272,953,022 

287,450,900 

278282,200 

233.045200 

277294,900 

279.148.400 
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XII.3  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  BY  AGENCY  AND  ACCOUNT  Part  Four-77 


Department  of  Defense— Civil— Continued 
{In  thousands  of  dollars) 

Acount 

ISSO  aciuai  1991  tlSim  1992  estnala  1993 

U.S.  Naval  Home 

Tnsdunis 


horns  "Ppefa’jsn  and  mainKi-iancs _ 

_ AfprepnaSon.  current  _ _ _ 

™  705  BA 

10,055 

10553 

(Xllays  —  - 

—  0 

9.975 

10597 

05.  Naval  home  —  Cajaai  ptoyans _ 

.  Apprppnation.  current ,  „  _ 

705  BA 

1553 

3,000 

djtip .  . ...  _  _  _ 

0 

571 

1518 

Total  fiusl  fwvJs  U.S.  Nj/al  Home . . 

.  1  •  1 

_.  BA 

ii,:»3 

13553 

0 

10546 

11.915 

Total  Trust  lords  Aimed  Sefvices  Retifemenl  Heme  . — . .  „ 

™  BA 

43,224 

46570 

50542 

59525 

0 

54,034 

56.958 

69.737 

56.763 

FoTRst  and  Wildlife  Conservation,  Military  Reservations 

Fedetsifun^ 

General  and  Special  Funds: 

Forest  products  program  ..  . . . 

. .  —  .‘pprepnabon.  pormanent.  mdefintia  ...  . 

.„.  302  BA 

-1,123 

VVikSle  consenration  _ _ _ _ 

_  Approjxiabon.  permanent  irdeWe _ 

303  BA 

2,002 

2500 

2,600 

2,700 

Oiskis  . . . . . . . 

0 

1.678 

2,700 

2,500 

2.500 

Summary 

Federal  funds 

(As  shown  m  detail  above)  .  .  . 

.  .  .  .  . . . . 

BA 

879 

2500 

2,600 

2,700 

0 

1,678 

2,700 

2,500 

2,500 

Oeduebons  lor  offsetting  receipts: 

Proprietary  receipts  from  the  pubSc  ..  . 

. 

.  .  302  BAO 

1.(83 

303  BAO 

-2.002 

-2.500 

-2.600 

-2.700 

Total  Forest  and  Witdtife  Conservation.  MCtaiy 

BA 

Rese.-V35on5. 

0 

799 

200 

-too 

-200 

The  Mildred  and  Claude  Pepper  Foundation 

Federal  funds 

General  and  Special  Funds: 

M/ldred  and  Claude  Pepper  Foundation 

Apprepnabon.  current 

552  BA 

10,000 

Outlays .  ... 

0 

10.000 

Summary 

Federal  funds 

(As  shown  in  detail  above) 

BA 

13,532,630 

13,509,732 

14,289561 

15,101,754 

0 

13,692,167 

13,589,359 

14,214529 

15,025,965 

Deductions  lor  olfseltmg  receipts 

Propnelary  receipt  from  the  pubSc 

301  BAO 

-1114 

-6.100 

-6.100 

-6  <00 

302  BAO 

1.123 

303  BAC 

-17.S5S 

-19.500 

-20603 

2^  702 

’-20000 

•  20CC0 

Total  Federal  funds 

BA 

13,508,781 

13,464,132 

14,242,661 

15,053,954 

0 

13.668.318 

13.543.759 

14.167.829 

14.978  165 

Trust  lurds 

(As  shown  m  detail  above) 

BA 

34,595,305 

36,529,328 

37,956,318 

39,616,550 

0 

22,153,024 

23,939,939 

25,793,749 

27,357.785 

Deductions  (or  offsetting  receipts 

Propnetary  receipts  Irom  the  pubtc 

301  BAO 

-144.663 

-186.300 

-239.230 

239  910 

705  BAO 

-4.396 

-4.939 

-3019 

$035 

Total  Trust  funds 

BA 

34,445,741 

36,338,087 

37,709,019 

39567,705 

0 

22.00.3.460 

23,748  700 

25.546  450 

271C8940 

Interfjnd  transactions 

054  BAO 

-10,596,000 

-10,762,000 

-11,402,000 

-12.057,000 

7r2  BAO 

-100,427 

-95524 

-81,209 

78553 

Total  Department  of  Oelense-Civil 

BA 

37,258,095 

33,944,395 

40.468,471 

42,235.636 

0 

24,975351 

26414  635 

28  231  OTO 

29951 142 
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Part  Four-196 


THE  BUDGET  FOR  HSCAL  YEAR  1992 


Allowances 

(In  thousands  of  dollaia) 

Aotunt 

1980  actual  1831  esStrala  1982es6m3l8  lOSaesSmate 

Allowances  (or: 

Feiktii  lunls 


Genetal  tnd  Spedii  Fun<H; 

GwemmerteoftttSwSontepfo^ssedPHSco^^  Appci^yaSon.  eunert - BA  '96,700  '101,200 

reSfenent  acavii  Oiiilays _ _ 0  '85, 7M  '101^00 

Ca&ijefwes  lor 

Rei^eV  ijncon!r:i9bi«  pfogans . . Af^tjpnaScn,  asraa _ BA  0 

aiays _ _ 0  0 

Oificf  (Kpxemsrts . .  Apprpprawn,  cutrsnl  _ BA  0 

okays _ 0  0 


Tesal  Fedsfal  funds  Ai-dtances  lor - .... -  BA  101,200 

0  101^00 


Operation  Desert  Shield 

FstimI  funds 


General  and  Special  Funds; 

Operaowi  ShieH  pfacehofeler  , 

.  ..  ...  Appropriation,  current  _ _ 

BA 

'29,000,000 

CWa^ _  ...  . 

0 

'23200,000 

'4,611,000 

'754,000 

Summary 


Federal  funds 
(As  shawl  -n  detail  ?N)w) 

Deductions  for  oHseKi.'q  receipts 

Odsett’ng  (jovemmerital  receipts  .. 

......  . 

0 

. . . .  . .  .  .....  929  BAfO 

29,000,000 

23200,000 

-ismoco 

96,700 

4,707,700 

101200 

855200 

Total  A"cwances 

. . .  .  BA 

0 

14,000,000 

8,200,000 

96,700 

4,707.700 

101200 

855,200 

Totals 

(In  thousands  of  dollars) 


Account 

1990  actual 

1991  esb'mate 

1992  estimate 

1993  esdrnale 

Budget  Totals 

Federal  fu-nds 

(As  Shawn  m  detail  ahove)  .  . 

,  ....  . . . .  BA 

1,024,944,906 

1,169,107,070 

1,185,489,773 

1,113,689,726 

1,149,797,960 

0 

1,006,678,494 

1,158,557,381 

1,160,014,439 

Deducians  (or  oilseltirig  receipts. 

(As  Shawn  n  dotal  ahme) 

Irnratund  transactior.s 

Inierlund  transactions  from  ohaudgel  accounts  . 

. . . . .  BAO 

. .  BA/0 

-I7m990 

-t.OSFjSS 

-22.122.874 

-400.000 

-22.995.307 

-24,581,543 

Proprietary  recepts  Irom  the  pubSo 

OKseano  Governmental  receipts 

.  BAB 

. . .  BAB 

-U.S3B.3H 

-15.000.000 

-13.040.292 

’-55.000 

-13.745.722 

>-183.551 

-14384,757 

'330.521 

(UrxSstritxited  by  ajency) 

Prooneia^  receprj  I'om  the  pubie 

Other  intercsl 

.  908  BAB 

-1033 

-817,591 

Rents  and  royalties  «i  the  Ooter  Confnenlal  Shell 

Sale  ol  maicr  assets 

Other  i.rvfsthto'ad  ottsesng  receipts 

. 953  BAB 

. 954  BAB 

.  959  BAB 

-3.004.ces 

-3.729.000 

-2.637.000 

'-55.000 

'-1,190,731 

-3.285;  157 

‘-2.291.SSO 

Tea  deductions 

. .  .  ..  BAB  ' 

-33.525.S4S 

-54.347,166 

-40.857.311 

-45,030,407 

fede.'a  'jM  to'a' 

.  BA  ’ 

991,419,261 

1,114,759,904 

1,144,602,462 

1,068,659,319 

0 

973,152,849 

1.104.210215 

1.119,127,128 

1.104,767,553 

That  '.act 

(Asy'-awn  n  oeta,)  at-c^e’ 

.  BA 

262,498,465 

284,394277 

305,731258 

324,464216 

0 

223,639,024 

247,680255 

264,791,061 

283,064,126 

Deducvun  V  uhseh-hj  'ecep’.s 
'As  ihawh  n  del*;  stynn, 

Pft'i’.'W  '’a'l-acroh-. 

.  ,  BAB 

-SS.22I 

-513 

-513 

-813 

''■a'-s*-*  ’’O'"  •;i'-b‘a;«i  sicc'5ia''s 

BAB 

-3.049.144 

-3.SS3.000 

-3.405.000 

'65,000 

-3.616,000 

'55,000 

Pr.'p,.«--a.»y  ijcep".  Suv  rS4 

BAB 

-23.492691 

-23.856.803 

-24.889,695 

’-24.CCK) 

-27,004,009 

‘-149.000 
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Totais—Continued 
(In  thousands  of  dollars) 

Accoum 

1S99  octal 

1991  estimate 

1932estinate 

iSSSesKtiate 

(Uix£ssibu!e<J  b)f  agency): 

Off-bodget  urntef  ca?renl  law. 

Eropkiyef  sha-e.  employee  feSefflent  (oivtodge!)  „  -  „  - 

95i  UAO 

-smos 

-4Z?l.e02 

-54Sf.l84 

-5,666075 

BA,t) 

• -132.000 

'•‘132000 

Tote!  (taJucscns  _  .  —  -  — . 

BAO 

-yjMizn 

-32Al22iS 

-33,676.652 

-3S.44l.aS7 

Trust fuExJ toUIs  — _ _  . „ .  .  ■■  .  .  ...  .. 

BA 

231,990,187 

251,932459 

271104,666 

230422,419 

0 

193,122.746 

215268.137 

231.114469 

246.622,229 

Inseifund  transactions  (-). 

Wfiiesl  received  by  onbudgei  trust  tads  .  —  _ _ _  _ _ _ _ 

902  BAO 

-46,416,295 

-50,179472 

-53491423 

-56,726,404 

'-84,400 

'-364,793 

Employe*  share,  employee  reStemen!  lon-hodget)  ..  . . . . . . 

9S1  BA,0 

-24,135457 

-24465469 

-25,065475 

-25418448 

'-56,700 

'-1014CO 

AppSed  by  agency  above  .  ......  . . .  —  — - - 

BfJO 

-69485419 

-73,075484 

-77498,044 

-8O472402 

Totel witerfund transactions  _ _  _ 

EM> 

-135,637471 

-147420425 

-158436447 

-163433447 

Budget  totalia - - - - - -  - -  - - - 

BA 

1,033,761477 

1416,921,433 

1460.670,781 

1,193,098.491 

0 

1,026.638.024 

1,171.657,827 

1.194405.150 

1.187400435 

Off-Budget  Totals 

Fedetal  funds 

(As  sfio*Ti  m  detaJ  above)  ..  .... 

BA 

3,082,699 

2,721420 

1403.663 

1412.000 

0 

1,626426 

58485 

-1.123460 

1419.000 

Federal  tad  tau’s  ....  _ .  .  .  . 

BA 

3462,699 

2,721,820 

1,803,668 

1412.000 

0 

1.625.826 

53.865 

-i.iaeeo 

l,0t9.CC0 

Trusl funds 

(As  shown  iri  deiaJ  above)  .  . 

BA 

307,921,178 

329.647,085 

351,109,292 

379463,424 

0 

249,705,022 

269464,828 

288,631,675 

306,476409 

Deductions  tor  offsetting  receots 

(As  shwn  m  detaJ  above) 

Propneta^  receipts  from  the  pub^c  .  .  . .  .  . 

BAO 

-127 

Infertund  transaaions.  Appied  by  agency  above  .  ...  . 

BAO 

-4,707.248 

-5427,488 

-5.846,968 

-6,276,100 

(Untfstribcted  by  agency) 

ln!ettv.nd  t'ansacbons  (-) 

Interest  received  by  o*f  cudgel  trust  tunrfs  . -  _  . 

903  BAO 

-15,991,243 

-20,164,000 

-23,733,000 

-28,049,000 

Employer  sfiare.  employee  ret  remeni(offbudgei)  ...  . 

952  BAO 

-5,567,027 

-5,826,916 

•6,231,000 

-6,794,000 

SuBioial  ■.•.te'fand  transact«ns  . .  ,  . . 

BAO 

-26465,515 

-31,518,404 

-3541O46B 

-41,119,100 

Total  dedud'ons  .... 

BAO 

-26.265,642 

'-i\m.7o4 

-33,810068 

-4i.imic3 

Trust  fuod  toteis  . 

BA 

281,655,536 

298,323,681 

315498.324 

338,744424 

0 

223,439.380 

237.846.424 

252.620  707 

265359109 

OH-Budget  totalsb 

BA 

284,738,235 

301.050401 

317,101,992 

340,556,324 

0 

225.065,206 

237.905.289 

251.697.047 

266  378109 

Federal  Government  totilsb 

BA 

1,366,500,112 

1,519,971,939 

1,577,772,773 

1.533,654415 

0 

1.251.703.230 

1.409563.116 

1.445,902.197 

1  454  184  644 
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THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  199-J 


Federal  Government  Totals 

(In  thousands  of  dollars) 


isst 

1592 

1933 

BA  Oudays 

BA  Outlays 

BA  Outlays 

A  Fedem!  Govemmetit  budget  totals  are  rfstributsd  as  (stiows 


Federal  funds 

Enacted,  pending  sks  Atal  requests. 

Appre^matons  ..  . . . .  . . — 

1.082.144,778 

1.072.748.221 

1.099^16525 

1.065,195505 

795.759.474 

789,463564 

MaiS-yeaf  appropriations  requests! ') _  _ 

306,931.543 

303094,692 

Legslabve  acton  required  (')  . . . 

Prepr^  m  ths  budget 

-649.417 

•633.465 

-657.793 

-657, 6‘ 7 

&f^)i€nientai  requests 

P'og'ams' 

Under existng legislation!')  . .  ....  .. 

1.950.577 

556.546 

535027 

303  310 

Resoiss.-on  proposal  ( * )  . . . . 

To  be  pfot^ed  separately; 

-4.223.027 

-831.493 

-1.195.118 

-275790 

Ufidsf  (xoposed'egislatrsnU)  . 

62.956i62 

62.942,972 

88.629.633 

89.232523 

12.357  3C2 

53033.641 

Aiowances  . .  . 

29.000,000 

23.200.000 

96.700 

4,707.700 

101.200 

855  2u0 

Deductons  for  oSsettrtg  receipts . . . 

-54,292,166 

-54.292.166 

-39428,029 

-39.428.029 

-43,069,348 

-43C69348 

Under  proposed  leg-slalon  ( ' )  . . 

-55.000 

-55,000 

-1.459.282 

-1.459.282 

-1.961.059 

-1561 .059 

Total  Federal  funds  . 

1,117.481.724 

1.104,269.080 

1.146.405,130 

1.118.003.468 

1  070.471,319 

1,105,785553 

Trust  funds 

Enacted  perxfng  and  in  tal  requests 

Aporopnations  .  .  . 

614,252.568 

516.945.669 

659,709.911 

556.223,737 

708114,075 

593,375456 

Muti-year  appropriations  requests! ' )  . 

209  166 

207811 

legislative  acton  required  1' )  .  . 

Proposed  in  ths  budge! 

-172.036 

-172.036 

-180784 

-'80784 

^pplemental  requests. 

Programs 

Under  existng  legis'atcn  ( • ) 

99.514 

-12'  “86 

-74115 

To  be  proposed  separately 

Under  proposed  legs'alion  (')  . 

-lt.206 

-2.647.225 

-2.509.979 

-3814,737 

-3,785033 

Deduclons  lor  olfsettsig  recepls 

-63.930,622 

-63  930622 

-69.397.660 

-69597.650 

-77.345.997 

-77345997 

Under  proposed  legislaton  ( ' )  .  , 

-90,000 

-90,000 

-215,000 

-215000 

Total  Trust  funds  .  . 

550.3t0.740 

453.114,561 

587.402.990 

483935,076 

626,768.743 

511.9S1338 

Interfund  transactions !-) 

-147,820.525 

-147.820.525 

-156.035.347 

-156,035,347 

-163.583.247 

-163,583  247 

Federal  Government  totals  . 

1.519.971.939 

1.409563.116 

1  577.772.773 

1.445902.197 

1.533.654.615 

1.454,184.644 

'Sjpofemwtal  uKiet  existing  leg^iaton 
'  Resojwo  proposa!. 

'Proposed  tor  laior  Mnsmiai  wxJer  ex.stmg  icjslaaon 
’  ‘’reposed  'Of  Idler  l'3nsrniP.al  under  proposed  legslaMn 
•  AdiTsonal  autlwif  ng  legislation  requred 
i-eg>s)asve  acton  required 
'Second  year  oi  tvio  year  budget 
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Part  Four-199 


TOTAL  AGENCY  CUTUYS  GROSS  OF  OFFSEITING  COLLECTIONS  FROM  THE  PUBLIC 

|!n  bSofs  si  d^ars) 


Ct!i«rertarceief<rt 

1491 

1952 

fiKOMft 

.V»f«Snl 

Saxm 

UnttOni 

fl0XpS’ 

Gtha 

MOAift 

iMtatrU 

SsJut 

Swiss' 

Grss 

0^ 

UgsSSve  Sfaflch . . . . . . . 

2S 

0.1 

57 

3.0 

0,1 

3.1 

■RteJiKScar/ . .  . . .  _ .  .  _  - 

ti 

0.1 

— 

51 

53 

. . 

54 

&«tf6veC^ie8olihePfe5<J5flt  - . . . . . 

Q3 

• 

05 

05 

• 

05 

R>nds  ^ppreprr^ed  to  t^e  Pres^Ienl  . .  . . . 

U3 

u 

11.6 

24.1 

150 

0.4 

115 

24.0 

Agwsj'sife 

£5.4 

20.7 

1.6 

77-6 

55.7 

20-1 

1.7 

775 

Ccfhrtiefce  . . . .  ...  - 

2.8 

0.4 

05 

35 

58 

05 

05 

35 

Delense— MfStay  _ _ 

2875 

8.1 

0.8 

2S6.4 

283.0 

9.3 

0.7 

293.1 

Cetetse-Ciihjari  . .  .  . . .  . 

26.4 

0.2 

26.6 

235 

...  ...  ...... 

05 

285 

Educa^on  .  . 

24J 

1.0 

0.1 

25.9 

275 

m 

0.1 

28.7 

Ettetg/  -  .  . 

135 

7.3 

51 

22.9 

149 

8.0 

52 

25.1 

Heith  and  Hiran  Sconces  except  Soc<a!  Secanty  ,  .  _ _ 

222.4 

35 

11.8 

237.8 

2455 

5.0 

13.0 

2605 

Hea''Ji  and  Huraan  Savices.  Sooa!  Secunty . 

2638 

• 

— 

263.6 

2858 

• 

... 

2858 

Hots-ng  and  il'ten  Deveiopment . .  .  _  . 

235 

9.0 

— 

355 

245 

8.8 

05 

33.4 

Inter-of  . 

64 

05 

51 

88 

6.5 

05 

21 

8.9 

siiS'jce  _  .  . . . . . 

87 

0.1 

0.4 

92 

10.0 

0.1 

0.4 

106 

Labw  . .  . .. 

345 

11 

.-  . 

35.6 

348 

15 

0.1 

362 

Sate  . 

43 

-  ..  ..  .... 

• 

4.3 

4.5 

• 

• 

45 

Transporai'On  _  _  . . 

308 

05 

05 

315 

31.9 

0.3 

03 

354 

Treasoty  . 

2770 

57 

3.9 

283.7 

2986 

28 

36 

305.0 

Veterans  Affairs  . . . . 

31.3 

3.9 

1.1 

363 

358 

54 

1.2 

36.4 

Eiwifonnental  Protecfcon  Agency  . . . . . .....  .. 

58 

0.1 

5.9 

59 

05 

6.1 

Geneica  Sernces  Adminsiratan . . . 

08 

02 

02 

11 

07 

02 

02 

1.1 

NASA  . . . 

135 

0.1 

— 

135 

14  7 

0.2 

14  9 

Office  of  Persotme!  Manager'ent . . . 

35.2 

44 

39.6 

370 

4.9 

41.9 

Sma'l  Business  Adnvnistfalion . . . 

05 

15 

19 

03 

12 

15 

Export-lTport  Bank  of  the  United  Stales . 

0.5 

1.9 

— 

55 

06 

1.8 

54 

Federal  Depost  Insurance  Corporatior. . 

270 

19.3 

— 

463 

121 

253 

374 

Federal  Emergency  Managemenl  Agency  . . . 

1.4 

08 

— 

21 

09 

08 

17 

Natonafi  Soence  Foundation . 

21 

— 

— 

21 

24 

... 

2.4 

Posal  Service  . 

0.6 

43.1 

... 

43.7 

-09 

461 

452 

Rat'oad  Retirement  Board  . . . 

43 

— 

43 

49 

... 

4.9 

Resolution  Trust  Corporation  . 

34  6 

377 

1253 

761 

42.5 

.. 

1186 

Tenrtessee  Va3ey  Authoniy . 

0- 

59 

— 

60 

08 

5.7 

66 

Unted  States  Information  Agency . . . 

10 

> 

10 

1 1 

• 

M 

Other  l«.eperident  Agencies . 

4,1 

1.2 

05 

59 

42 

13 

0.7 

65 

AHowinces  . 

82 

150 

232 

4.7 

... 

4.7 

Undstnbijted  offseamg  recepa 

Irtteresl  pad  to  trust  funds  .  . 

-703 

— 

— 

-703 

-772 

-772 

Employer  snare,  employee  retirement  . 

-354 

— 

-354 

-368 

-368 

Other 

-37 

— 

37 

— 

-40 

— 

4.0 

— 

Tolal 

J.4096 

1758 

55,7 

1,641 0 

1.4459 

190.7 

42.8 

1.6794 

•$50  ir  ion  Of  less 

(yiseltog  ooseaioos  frcn  toe  putta  ttat  are  aelleo  to  eipendtufo  (appiop'iaton  or  fiiod)  accoona 
'Wsenf^  recepts  from  the  puWc  that  are  tfcpoi'.ed  m  reee-pl  aaoo"ts 
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XII.C.  FEDERAL  EMPLOYMENT 


This  chapter  discusses  civilian  employment  in  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Branch  and  the  employment  ceilings  used  to 
control  unnecessary  growth  in  the  number  of  personnel. 
It  also  deals  with  personnel  compensation  and  benefits 
and  compares  the  Federal  workforce  with  other  govern¬ 
ment  employment,  as  well  as  with  United  States  popu¬ 
lation  data. 

Full-Time  Equivalent  of  Total  Federal  Civilian 
Employjient  in  the  Executive  Branch 
Civilian  employment  in  the  executive  branch  is  con¬ 
trolled  on  a  full-time  equivalent  (FTE)  or  workyear 
basis.  Postal  Service  and  Department  of  Defense  em¬ 
ployment,  and  some  Veterans  Affairs  employees,  have 


been  exempted  by  law  from  full-time  equivalent  con¬ 
trols. 

Table  C-1  is  a  tabulation  of  full-time  equivalent  em¬ 
ployment  levels  for  the  major  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch.  The  estimates  for  1991,  1992,  and  1993  con¬ 
stitute  upper  limits  on  agency  FTE  employment  for 
agencies  subject  to  FTE  controls. 

Significant  Changes  in  Full-Tlme  Equivalent 
Employment 

Civilian  agency  Fl’E  employment  is  expected  to  de¬ 
crease  by  nearly  22,800  during  1991,  and  then  to  in¬ 
crease  by  about  23,100  during  1992.  Most  of  the  1991 
activity  will  take  plac  in  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
which  will  be  phasing  out  temporary  employees  at  the 


Table  C-1.  FULL  TIME  EQUI’/ALEWI  OF  FEDERAL  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT* 


FiSOtYear 

Aowicy 

t992*!Sraw 

AgriculStre . . . 

tlO.755 

109,762 

111.492 

111,402 

1.640 

Commerce . . . . . . . . 

87,756 

34.^ 

35.440 

36.872 

582 

Defense-civil  functons . . . . 

28.259 

28.007 

27.944 

27.757 

-63 

Educafcn .  . . 

4.596 

4.735 

4.927 

4,934 

192 

Energy . . . . . 

15.815 

17.965 

18.330 

18.330 

365 

Health  and  Human  Services . . 

117,817 

121.725 

125,103 

125,103 

3,378 

Housing  and  Uiban  Development . 

13,264 

13,998 

14.250 

14,250 

252 

Interior . . 

71.233 

73.910 

74.491 

74,491 

581 

Justice . . . 

79.032 

88.843 

96.236 

100,110 

7.393 

Labor . . . 

18.050 

18.352 

18.628 

18,650 

276 

State  . . .  . 

25,633 

26,164 

26.458 

26.533 

294 

Transportation  . . . 

64,863 

67.740 

70.609 

71,426 

2.869 

Treasury  . 

155,931 

155.643 

156,889 

158,330 

1,246 

Veterans  Ahalrs  . 

214.040 

216,944 

213,138 

217,023 

1.194 

Environmental  Protection  Agency  . - . 

15.155 

16,761 

17,621 

17,621 

649 

Nationa!  Aeronautics  and  ^ce  Administration  . 

Other- 

23.829 

24.197 

25,032 

25,529 

835 

Agency  For  International  Development . 

4,526 

4.560 

4,562 

4,512 

-18 

General  Services  Admimstration . . . 

19.447 

19.717 

19.959 

19,989 

272 

Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission . . . 

3,188 

3,240 

3.335 

3,335 

95 

Ottice  ol  Personnel  Management  . 

5,702 

6.088 

6,202 

6,202 

114 

Panama  Canal  Commission . 

8.293 

8,603 

8,603 

8.603 

SmaS  Business  Adminisvation . 

5,316 

4.009 

4.223 

4,223 

214 

Tennessee  Valley  Authonty  . . . 

23,716 

25.000 

25,000 

25,000 

United  Slates  Inlormation  Agency . 

8.598 

8,625 

8.618 

8,641 

-7 

Misceltaneous . . . 

43.506 

47.048 

47.615 

47.590 

567 

Civilian  agency  employment . 

1,169,370 

1,146,534 

1,169,545 

1,176,456 

23,111 

Delense-mililaty  functions’ . 

1.021.163 

934.297 

942,184 

904,681 

-42.113 

Subtotal  . 

2.190.533 

2.130.831 

2.111.829 

2,031,337 

-19002 

Postal  Service  Emptoyment*  . 

789.166 

782,131 

775,321 

775,321 

-6,810 

Total.  Executive  Branch . 

2.979,699 

2,912.962 

2,887,150 

2.856,658 

-25,812 

'Exduds?  jevelepaiort?!  positions  undst  the  WotVet-Tramee  Oppcuturety  Piogram.  partepa-its  m  lh«  Cooperatvo  Edocalon  Program, 
(tsarlvafllagod  and  patllme  wciVers  under  such  Oltics  ot  Personnel  Management  prog'ams  as  Summer  Aids,  slay-in  school,  and  (unioi 
loOowstvp,  and  cettam  statutory  esemptisns 

*0ala  are  estimated  lor  portions  ol  Oelense'Cwl  Functions  as  wes  as  for  N  Fodera’  Reserve  System,  Board  ol  Governors  and  the 
International  Trade  Commission 

‘By  law  (to  U.SC.  Chapter  4,  section  140b)  the  Oepaitment  of  Oe'ense  «  exempt  ifcm  fultme  equivalent  emptoymert  rontro's  Data 
shown  are  estanatod 

'Includes  the  Postal  Rale  Commission 
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Part  Foxir-202 


THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 


Bureau  of  the  Census  that  were  hired  to  conduct  the 
1990  decennial  Census  of  Population  and  Housing.  Dur¬ 
ing  1991,  significant  increases  will  occur  in  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Agriculture,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Jus¬ 
tice,  Transportation,  Treasury  and  Veterans  Affairs.  Ci¬ 
vilian  employment  in  the  Department  of  Defense  will 
decrease  by  about  42,100  and  Postal  Service  employ¬ 
ment  will  decrease  by  about  6,800  from  1991  to  1392. 

End-of-Year  Employment  Levels 
Table  C— 2  shows  Govemmentwide  Federal  civilian 
employment  as  of  the  end  of  fiscal  years  1988,  1989, 
and  1990.  Postal  Service  employment  (including  the 
Postal  Rate  Commissioni  is  also  shown,  together  with 
data  for  the  legislative  and  judicial  branches  and  for 
active  duty  military  personnel. 


Tafate  C-2  TOTAL  FEDERAL  EMPLOYMEMT  ENIW)F-YEAR 


Deserpten 

Axsa!.  3JdS»p!«*«K 

fS33 

Execulve  braiKh  ovt'an  emp'oyment  (less 
Postal  Service). 

FuS-frrte  permanent  . 

Other  than  (ull-bme  permanent . 

1.900,842 

298,014 

1.921.145 

206,487 

1.920.637 

292.834 

Subtotal  . 

2.198,656 

2.207.632 

2.213.471 

Postal  Service. 

Full-time  permanent . 

650,058 

661.688 

651.526 

Other  than  (u'l-time  permanent . 

181.956 

164.677 

165,422 

Subtotal . 

832.014 

825,365 

816.948 

Speoal  Categories '  . 

22.904 

30.123 

36.748 

Subtotal,  executive  branch  crviiian  em¬ 
ployment  . 

3.053,774 

3,064,120 

3067.167 

LWiafy  personnel  on  active  duty ' 

Department  of  Defense . 

Department  ol  Transportation  (Coast 
Guard)  . 

2.138,213 

37.723 

2.130.229 

37.592 

2.069,357 

37.087 

Subtotal,  military  personnel . 

2.175.936 

2,167.821 

2.106.444 

Total,  executive  branch  employment . 

5,229,710 

5,231,941 

5,173,611 

Legislative  and  ludoal  personnel.  ’ 

Full-time  permanent  . 

Other  than  full-time  permanent  . 

35,552 

23.497 

35.855 

23.750 

37.587 

23.513 

Subtotal,  legislative  and  judicial 
branches  . 

59.049 

59.605 

61.100 

Grand  total  .  .  ... 

5,288,759 

5,291,546 

5,234,711 

ADDENDUM 

Executive  branch  employment  (less  Postal 
Service) 

DOO-Mit'tary  functions  (total  empioymeni) 
Non-DOO  (total  empioymeni)  . 

1,010,194 

1.188.662 

1.037.626 

1.170,006 

997,197 

1.216.274 

Total  . 

2.198,856 

2,207.632 

2.213.471 

Deveiopn^tai  poi)li3r»s  oode:  the  tVyrhet  T.ainee  Opportunity  PtuQtam  partitpant$  .fi  tho 
Coopera’ive  Education  Piogiam  disadvantased  winmei  and  part  tine  utdci  iuch  Oftcc 
ol  Petsonnei  Managomont  piogfare  as  Sotimei  Aids  s'cy  in  schooi  and  luivoi  letowshp.  and 
cortain  stafutoty  exemptions 
'Exciudes  teseive  components 
’  Excludes  membcts  and  ofticcs  ol  Congress 

Full-time  permanent  employees  accounted  for  nearly 
86.8  percent  of  executive  branch  employment  (excluding 


the  Postal  Seivice)  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1990;  a 
ratio  that  has  not  varied  by  more  than  two  percent 
over  the  past  decade.  The  remainder  were  part-time 
employees,  intermittent  employees  (those  employed  on 
an  irregular  basis)  and  full  time  temporary  employees 
(generally,  in  positions  occupied  for  less  than  one  year). 

Personnel  Compensation  and  Benefits 
Direct  compensation  of  the  current  Federal  v;ork  force 
includes  base  pay,  merit  pay,  interim  geographic  adjust¬ 
ments,  recruitment  and  relocation  bonuses,  retention 
allowances,  cash  incentive  and  performance  awards, 
meritorious  and  distinguished  executive  awards,  pre¬ 
mium  pay  for  overtime,  Sunday  and  holiday  pay,  dif 
ferentials  for  night  work  and  overseas  duty,  and  flight 
and  other  hazardous  duty  pay.  In  addition,  it  includes 
uniform  allowances  (when  paid  in  cash),  cost-of-living 
and  overseas  quarters  allowances. 

TaKe  C-3  COMPENSATIOM  AND  BENEFITS  FOR  CURRENT  PERSONNEL 


D«opWf 

ISSI 

tV'''  ^ 

Civilian  personnel  costs: 

Executive  branch  (excfutf  ng  Postal 

Service): 

79.274 

Direct  compensation . 

69,950 

75.801 

Personnel  benefits '  v . 

19.610 

21.577 

23.542 

000-Milita7  functions,  civiian 
personnel: 

(-34,217) 

Direct  compensahon  . 

(-31.232) 

(-33.773) 

Personnel  benefits . 

(-5,985) 

(-6,620) 

(-6.762) 

Subtotal . 

89.560 

97.378 

102.816 

Postal  Service: 

r" 

Direct  compensation . 

26.198 

26,972 

27.671 

Personnel  bcriefits . 

6.913 

10.573 

9.121 

Subtotal . 

33,111 

37.545 

36,792 

Legislative  and  judida^:’ 

1,445 

1,703 

1.935 

Direct  compensation . 

Personnel  beneiits . 

266 

320 

385 

Subtotal . 

1.711 

2.023 

2.320 

Total,  civilian  personnel  costs’ . 

124,380 

136,944 

141,927 

Mllilaty  personnel  costs:* 

i 

Direct  compensation . 

52,640 

53,659 

53.563 

Personnel  benefits . 

22.979 

23272 

23,253 

Total,  military  personnel  costs' . | 

75,619 

76,931 

76,816 

Grand  total,  personnel  costs  . 

200,001 

213,877 

218,744 

ADDENDUM 

Retired  pay  lor  former  personnel; 

Civil'an  ^rsonnel . 

31.283 

33.794 

35,148 

Militan/ personnel  . 

22,062 

23.505 

25,259 

Total  . 

53,350 

57,300 

60,406 

'  In  addilpn  to  the  employing  agencys  conlntutions  to  lha  cos's  ol  i.'e  and  heahh  msuranco 
(Oiiienwi  and  Uedicaie  Hosp-tal  Insutance.  this  amount  mcHides  Itansteis  hom  guneiai  luverjos 
10  anwrtixe  iho  etiacis  oi  general  pay  irmeases  on  Federal  retremeni  systems.  lui  employees  .n 
the  legislative  and  jutioai  brarv^ies  as  «eU  as  employees  ■renPostal)  m  the  exetetive  Pianoi 
The  lratis'e!S  amounted  to  $5.2H  nmSron  m  1990  and  are  eshmated  to  be  $5,687  rntei  .n  1991 
and  $6078  miiion  in  1992 

’Inciu-tes  al'owanoe  ol  $97  ntuMn  in  1592  tor  Gevernmem  coninbutions  lor  proposed  PHS 
comm-ssioned  corps  lehremnn'  accrual 
Excludes  members  and  oH'ceis  ol  Congress 
‘Exeudes  reserve  components 
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In  the  case  of  military  personnel,  compensation  in' 
eludes  basic  pay,  special  and  incentive  pay  (including 
enlistment  and  reenlistment  bonuses),  and  allowances 
ibr  clothing,  housing,  and  subsistence. 

Related  compensation  in  the  form  of  personnel  bene¬ 
fits  for  current  personnel  consists  primarily  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  share  (as  employer)  of  health  insurance,  life 
insurance,  old-age  survivors’  disability  and  health  in¬ 
surance,  and  payments  to  the  Department  of  Defense’s 
DOD  Military  Retirement  Fund  and  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  and  Disability  Fund  to  finance  future  retire¬ 
ment  benefits. 


Government  Employment  and  Population 
Comparisons 

As  illustrated  in  table  C-4,  '.he  Federal  share  of  total 
government  employment  has  declined  significantly  over 
the  last  three  decades,  from  28.1  percent  in  1960  to 
16,7  percent  in  1990.  Employment  for  all  government 
has  risen  steadily  over  the  period  due  to  increases  in 
State  and  local  government.  Only  in  1981-82  were 
there  decreases  in  State  and  local  government. 

The  ratio  of  Federal  civilian  employment  to  the  total 
U.S.  population  was  12.2  per  thousand  in  1990,  down 
from  a  high  of  14.7  in  1968  and  1989. 


Table  0-4.  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYMENT  AND  POPULATION,  1960-90 


Fecal  year 

1  Gortnnrent  ertpteyfflcrt 

1  PcpUalcn 

Feder^ 

tteoAv* 

brancfi' 

Ceusands) 

Suit  and  beat 
pMtnnirCs 
iticusanos) 

Algovenv 

aeneattns 

(rhousanos) 

ftdenizi 

pefcertotii 

inH 

Total  Unced 
States 
(dousanos) 

Fedwa 
mpisytnent 
per  1,00 
po(xiatc(i 

19S0’  . . 

2,371 

6.073 

8,444 

28.1 

180.671 

13.1 

1961' . . 

a407 

6,295 

8,702 

27.7 

183.691 

13.1 

1962  . 

2.485 

6.533 

9.013 

27.6 

186.538 

13.3 

1963’  . 

2.490 

6,834 

9.324 

26.7 

189.242 

13.2 

1964’  . 

2,469 

7,236 

9.705 

25.4 

191,889 

12.9 

1965  . 

2.496 

7,683 

10,179 

24,5 

194,303 

12.8 

1966  . . 

2,664 

8,259 

10.923 

24.4 

1SC.550 

13.6 

1967  . . . 

2,877 

8.730 

11.607 

24.8 

198,712 

14.5 

1963  . 

2,951 

9.141 

12,092 

24.4 

200.706 

14.7 

1969'  . 

2,980 

9.496 

12.476 

23.9 

202,677 

14.7 

1970 »  . 

2.944 

9,869 

12,813 

23.0 

205,052 

14,4 

1971’  . 

2,883 

10,372 

13.255 

21.8 

207,661 

13.9 

1972  . 

2.823 

10,696 

13.719 

20.6 

2M,836 

13.4 

1973  . 

2,775 

11,286 

14.061 

19.7 

211.909 

13.1 

1974  . 

2,847 

11.713 

14,560 

19.6 

213,854 

13.3 

1975  . 

2.848 

12.114 

14.962 

19.0 

215,973 

13.2 

1976  . 

2,832 

12,282 

15,114 

18,7 

218,035 

13.0 

1977’  . 

2.789 

12.704 

15.493 

180 

220,904 

12.6 

1978  . . . 

2.820 

13.050 

15,870 

17.8 

223,278 

126 

1979  . . 

2,823 

13,359 

16.182 

17.4 

225,779 

125 

1980’  . 

2,821 

13.542 

16.363 

17.2 

228,468 

12.3 

1981’  . 

2,806 

13574 

16,080 

17,5 

230.848 

12.2 

1982  . 

2,763 

13,207 

15.975 

17.3 

233.184 

11.9 

1983  . 

2,819 

13,220 

16,039 

17.6 

•235,439 

12.0 

1934  . 

2,854 

13,504 

16.358 

17.4 

*237,663 

12.0 

1985  . 

2,964 

13,827 

16.791 

17.7 

•239,951 

12.4 

1986  . 

2,967 

14.157 

17.124 

17.3 

•242,295 

12.2 

1987  . 

3,030 

14,402 

17.432 

17.4 

*244,627 

12.4 

1938  . 

3,054 

14,766 

17,820 

17.1 

•247,039 

12.4 

1989  . 

3,064 

15.144 

18,208 

16.8 

*249,493 

12.3 

iggo*  . 

_ _ 1 

3,067 

15.337 

18,404 

16.7 

•252,145 

12.2 

'Cove.-s  telal  end-ol-yca/  aviian  employraenl  ol  (uB-time  permanent,  temporary,  part-time,  and  in'ertntterit  employees  m  the  exeanvo 
branch,  mdudirtg  the  Postal  Servee.  and,  bojnnfig  rn  1970.  inciudes  various  rSsadvantagod  youth  and  woiirct-lrainee  programs 
•Incfjdes  tomporary  employees  lor  the  deeerma!  census. 


’ExeWes  7.411  pfO;ect  employees  m  1963  and  406  project  employeos  n  1964  for  the  pubic  worlis  acceleration  program 
‘On  Jan  1.  1569.  42,000  cnnlan  technicians  ol  tho  Army  and  Air  Force  Nationa!  Guard  convened  by  law  Irom  State  to  Federal 
empioyment  status  They  are  included  m  the  Federal  employment  6gu:os  m  this  table  starting  with  1969 
'Data  (or  1956  Ihrou^  1976  are  as  ol  June  30;  lor  1977  through  1983,  as  c!  Sept  30. 

*US.  poputahan  data  lot  1984-1990  are  the  latest  available  Irum  the  Census  Bureau 


Xn.D.  RELATIONSHIP  OF  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  TO  OUTLAYS 


Tlie  Congress  must  usually  provide  budget  authority, 
which  is  generally  in  the  form  of  appropriations,  before 
Federal  agencies  can  obligate  the  Government  to  make 
outlays.  For  1992,  the  Administration  proposes  $1,577.8 
billion  of  new  budget  authority  for  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  Of  this  amount,  $1,260.7  billion  is  for  agencies 
included  in  the  budget  and  $317.1  billion  is  for  off- 
budget  Federal  entities. 

Of  this  total  new  budget  authority,  both  on-budget 
and  off-budget,  $764.8  billion  will  require  congressional 
action.  New  budget  authority  of  $1,079.4  billion  will 
be  available  through  permanent  appropriations  under 
existing  law.  This  consists  mainly  of  trust  fund  receipts, 
which  in  most  trust  fund  programs  are  automatically 
appropriated  under  existing  law,  interest  on  the  public 
debt,  for  which  budget  authority  is  automatically  pro¬ 
vided  under  a  permanent  appropriation  enacted  in 
1847,  and  the  authority  to  spend  offsetting  collections 
credited  to  appropriation  or  fund  accounts.  Budget  au¬ 
thority  for  the  medicare,  railroad  retirement,  and  un¬ 
employment  insurance  trust  funds  was  changed  by  stat¬ 
ute  last  year,  so  that  it  equals  estimated  outlays  of 
the  funds  rather  than  the  funds’  receipts.  The  gross 
amount  of  nev/  budget  authority  is  partially  offset  by 


$266.4  billion  of  deductions  for  offsetting  collections, 
which  consist  of  proprietary  receipts  and  collections 
from  the  public  and  collections  of  one  Government  ac¬ 
count  from  another. 

Not  ail  of  the  new  budget  authority  for  1992  will 
be  obligated  or  spent  in  that  year: ' 

•  Budget  authority  for  most  trust  funds  comes  from 
the  authority  of  these  funds  to  spend  Lheir  re¬ 
ceipts.  Any  balances  remain  available  to  these 
trust  funds  indefinitely  in  order  to  finance  benefits 
and  other  purposes  specified  by  law. 

•  Budget  authority  for  most  major  construction  and 
procurement  projects  covers  the  entire  cost  esti¬ 
mated  when  the  projects  are  initiated,  even 
though  work  will  take  place  and  outlays  will  be 
made  over  a  period  extending  beyond  the  year 
for  which  the  budget  authority  is  enacted.  The 
taw  provides  some  exceptions  to  this  legal  require¬ 
ment,  notably  for  water  resource  programs. 

•  Budget  authority  for  large  portions  of  the  sub¬ 
sidized  housing  programs  is  equal  to  the  Govern- 


‘Ihi*  <ub,«t  »  nUo  H  m  MjxriU  0MB  rrport 

c*n  bt  putthMM  Ircm  lb*  »itff 

th«  budget  It  trtntuuUrd 


TaKeO-1  BUDGET  AUTHORITY 


("b-OfiO'dWfS! 


OSOtcsual 

1592 

Available  through  current  action  by  the  Congress; 

Enacted  and  pending  appropriations .  .  ... 

635.1 

6783 

Proposed  in  this  Ivd^et 

Appropriations  .  . . . .  . 

6788 

6836 

739  6 

Supplertiental  requests .  . 

2.0 

Rescission  proposa's .  ..  .  . . . 

_ 

-4.2 

To  be  requested  separatety. 

Upon  enactment  ol  proposed  legisiatKin .  . .  . 

62.9 

860 

74 

02 

AtloA-ances' 

Civilian  agenaes'  .  . 

0,1 

0.1 

01 

Department  ol  Oelense-Militaiy'  .  ._  . 

. 

iio 

-03 

-09 

-48 

Subtotal,  available  through  arrent  action  by  Congress  .  . 

635.1 

768.0 

764.8 

6910 

7398 

Available  without  current  action  by  Congress  (peimanent  appropnations): 

Trust  lunds  (existing  law)  . 

563.7 

606  2 

647  7 

695.9 

7496 

On-budget .  ....  . 

1255.8) 

(276.4) 

(2966) 

(3160) 

(3371) 

OH-budgel .  .  . 

(307.S) 

(3298) 

(351 1) 

(3800) 

(412.4) 

Interest  on  the  public  debt .  .  . 

264.8 

286.3 

304  0 

3200 

330  0 

Other  .  .  . . 

134.8 

1256 

1277 

1130 

880 

Subtotal,  available  without  current  action  by  Congress  . 

963.3 

1.018.1 

1,079  4 

1.1288 

1.167.6 

Deductions  (or  offsetting  receipts . 

-229.9 

-266.1 

-266.4 

-286i 

301.6 

On-budget . 

(-203.7) 

(-2346) 

(-233  6) 

(-245 1) 

(-2546) 

Olf-budget  .  . 

(-263) 

(~31  5) 

(-358) 

(-41 1) 

(-169) 

Total,  budget  authority  .  . 

1,368,5 

1,520.0 

1,577.8 

1,533.7 

1,6055 

On-budget .  .  . 

(1.083  8) 

(1.2189) 

(1.260  7) 

11,1931) 

(1  2390) 

Ofl-budgel  . 

(284.7) 

(301 1) 

(31711 

13406) 

(366.9) 

'ACowances  te  Gavemnwl  cwU.Si.'toi'  lof  ptcposed  S’ubfc  HeaSh  SoMce  (PHS)  eommissioneiS  wp?  lewerawl  accnial 
‘Atoviances  l«  Opefaw  Desert  Shifr'd  piacehoWei 


I’drt  Kour-20.'5 
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menfs  estfmated  obligation  to  pay  subsidies  under 
contracts,  wnich  nsay  extend  for  periods  of  uo  to 
20  years,  ^ 

•  Budget  authority  for  most  other  long-term  con¬ 
tracts  also  covers  the  estimated  maximum  obliga¬ 
tion  of  the  Government. 

•  Budget  authority  for  most  education  and  job  train¬ 
ing  activity  is  appropriated  for  school  or  program 
years  that  begin  \vith  the  fourth  quarter  of  the 
nscal  year,  Most  of  these  funds  result  in  outlays 
m  the  year  after  the  year  of  appropriation. 

•  k  j  the  enbctive  date  of  credit  reform  in  1992, 
budget  authority  for  many  direct  loan  and  loan 
piarantee  programs  was  not  closely  related  to  out- 

particular  year.  Under  credit  reform 
the  budget  authority  for  new  direct  loans  and  new 
loan  gurantees  will  be  the  amount  required  to  fi¬ 
nance  the  anticipated  subsidy  calculated  on  a  net 
present  value  basis. 

»  uovernment  enterprises  and  insurance  programs 
are  occasionally  £pven  budget  authority  for  re- 


- -  budget  for  fiscal  year  1992 

serves  that  will  be  used  only  in  the  event  of  spe- 
cial  circumstances.  ^ 

^  ^“'’stantial  amount 

n'n  f  «  ^  one  year  to  the 

next  Most  of  this  is  earmarked  for  specific  uses  and 

Sna/f  primarily  the  amount  fo^ 

haTteZTsed!  never 

As  shown  in  the  folloiving  chart,  $380,0  billion  of 

percent  of  the  total)  will  be 
made  from  budget  authority  enacted  in  previous  years. 
A  the  same  time,  $511.9  billion  of  the  new  budget 
authority  proposed  for  1992  (32  percent  of  the  total 

to  outlays  until  future 
years.  Thus,  tlie  total  budget  authority  for  a  particular 

of  that  year’s  outlays, 
types  of  budget  authority  that 

fnr  h  and  long-term  implications 

for  buaget  obligations  and  outlays. 


R6ldtlonship  of  Bud^ot  Authority  to  Outidys  -  1992 


$  Billions 


New  Authority  .  jo  be  spent  in  1992  ^ 
Recommended  ^ 

r..  ^  1,065.9  ^ 


for  1992 

1,577.8 


Outlays 
in  1992 

1,445.9 


Unspent  Authority 
w  Enacted  in 
Prior  Years 

1,614.2 


- -.^5 

/  v-p  /  Authority^^  I^Q  v- 
/  xr,  /  wrinenoif.  _ 

'V  ^  expired,  and^ adjusted 

*  33.S _ 


TO  be  .pent  in  “"'ty 

1,200.6  Years 

1,712.6  ^ 
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XIII.  DETAILED  BUDGET  ESTIMATES 


Part  Four-215 


Pages  Part  Four-215  through  Part  Four-221,  Part 
Four-475  through  Part  Four-547,  and  portions  of  pages 
Part  Four-558  through  Part  Pour-563  and  Part  Four-1199 
through  Part  Four-1222  have  been  extracted  and 
reprinted  herein. 

The  entire  section  XIII.  may  be  referred  to  on 
pages  Part  Four-215  through  Part  Four-1239  of  the 
"Budget  of  the  United  States  Government." 
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EXPLANATION  OF  ESTIIVIATES 


This  chapter  contains  various  tables  and  schedules  in  sup-  trust  funds.  Within  each  fund  group,  accounts  with  new 
port  of  the  budget.  It  includes  explanations  of  the  work  to  be  budget  authority  in  19S2  generally  will  precede  those  without 
performed  and  the  money  need^.  It  includes  tlie  langu^e  such  an  entry.  By  law,  the  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 
proposed  for  enactment  by  Congress  on  each  item  for  which  and  Disability  Insurance  trust  funds  are  outside  the  budget 
congressional  action  in  an  appropriations  bill  is  required.  It  totals.  These  accounts  are  presented  in  a  separate  section, 
also  contains  the  language  propcs^  for  the  general  provisions  Health  and  Human  Services,  Social  Security  Also,  by  law  the 
of  appropriations  acts  that  apply  to  entire  agaccies  or  groups  Postal  Service  Fund  is  outside  the  budget  totals.  A  presenta- 
of  agencies.  tion  for  the  Fund  is  included  in  the  "Other  independent  agen- 

ARRANGBMENT  ci^" section.  .  .  . 

The  general  provisions  that  are  Government-wide  m  scope 
The  sections  in  this  chapter  reflect  the  branches  of  Govern-  (identified  “Departments,  Agencies,  and  Corporations"!,  nor- 
ment,  and  the  cabinet  departments,  selected  independent  mally  contained  in  the  Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
agencies,  and  other  activities  of  the  executive  branch.  The  Government  Appropriations  Act  appear  after  this  introducto- 
smaller  agencies  in  the  executive  branch  are  grouped  alpha-  ry  section.  The  proposed  language  for  general  provisions  of 
betically  in  one  section— "Other  independent  agencies.”  appropriations  acts  that  are  only  applicable  to  the  agency  in 

Each  section  is  organized  by  mqjor  subordinate  organize-  each  section  appear  at  the  end  of  that  section.  In  some  in- 
tions  within  the  agency  (usually  bureaus)  or  by  major  pro-  stances  general  provisions  in  an  appropriations  act  may  apply 
gram  area.  For  each  bureau  or  major  piograni  area.  Federal  to  two  or  more  agencies.  The  first  column  of  the  following 
funds,  covering  the  funds  that  are  not  set  aside  in  "trust,”  table  lists  the  most  recently  enacted  appropriations  and  the 
precede  trust  funds,  covering  moneys  that  are  held  by  the  major  agencies  that  are  included  in  each  act.  The  second 
Government  in  accounts  established  by  law  or  by  trust  agree-  column  provides  the  location  of  the  general  provisions  that 
ment  for  specific  purposes  and  designated  by  law  as  being  apply  to  the  agencies  listed  in  the  first  column. 

Appropriation  Act  Section  in  which  general  provisions  appear 

1.  Legislntive  Branch  Appropriations  Act,  1991  (Public  Low  101-520) .  Legislative  Branch. 

2.  Foreign  Operations,  import  Financing,  and  Related  Programs  Appropriations  Act,  Funds  Appropriated  to  the  President. 

1991  (Public  Law  101-513). 

Department  of  Defense 
Department  of  State 
Agency  for  International  Development 
Department  of  Agriculture 

3.  Rural  Development,  Agriculture,  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1991  Department  of  Agriculture. 

(Public  Law  101-506). 

Department  of  Agriculture 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 

4.  Departments  of  Commerce,  Justice,  and  State,  the  Judiciary  and  Related  Agencies  Department  of  Commerce. 

Appropriations  Act,  1991  (Public  Law  101-515). 

Department  of  Commerce 
Department  of  Justice 
Department  of  State 
The  Judiciary 

Department  of  Transportation 
Small  Business  Administration 

6.  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1991  (Public  Law  101-511) .  Department  of  Defense  Military. 

6.  Military  (^instruction  Appropriations  Act,  1991  (Public  Law  101-519) .  Department  of  Defense. 

7.  Energy  and  Water  Development  Appropriations  Act,  1991  (Public  Law  101-514) .  Department  of  Energy. 

Department  of  Energy 
Corps  of  Engineers 
Department  of  Interior 

8.  Departments  of  Veterans  Affairs  and  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Independent  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs. 

Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1991  (Public  Law  101-507). 

Housing  and  Urban  Development 
NASA 

Veterans  Affairs 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 
General  Services  Administration 

9.  Department  of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1991  (Public  Department  of  the  Interior 

Law  101-612). 

Department  of  Interior 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Department  of  Energy 

Department  cf  Education 

Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 

10.  Departments  of  loibor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Education  and  Related  I  .)artment  of  Labor 
Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1991  (Public  Law  101-517) 

!  Department  of  Labor  ! 

Part  rour-217 
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Part  Four-218 


THE  BUDGET  FOR  HSCAL  YEAR  199J! 


1 

Appropriation  Act 

r". - - - - - - -  - - 

1  Secsionm  which  general  provisions  appear 

1 

11. 

Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 

Department  of  Education 

Department  of  Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Approoriations  Act,  1991 

! 

j  DepaHment  of  Transportation, 

12. 

(Public  Law  101-516). 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General  Government  Appropriations  Act,  1991  (Public 

[ 

Department  of  Treasury, 

Law  101-509). 

1  Ail  departments,  agencies,  and  corporations 

FoUov.-ing  thk  seciicD.  - 

FORM  OF  DETAILED  MATERIAL 

APPROPRIATIONS  LANGUAGE 

The  language  proposed  for  inclusion  in  the  1992  appropria¬ 
tions  acts  is  printed  following  the  account  title.  Language  for 
1991  appropriations,  printed  in  roman  type,  is  used  as  a  base. 
Brackets  enclose  material  that  is  proposed  for  deletion;  italic 
type  indicates  proposed  new  language.  At  the  end  of  the  final 
language  paragraph,  and  printed  in  italic  within  parentheses, 
are  citations  to  any  relovar  ‘ithorizing  legislation  and  to  the 
specific  appropriations  act  »  m  which  the  basic  text  of  the 
1991  language  is  taken.  Where  appropriate,  a  note  follows  the 
language  indicating  that  the  budget  authority  proposed  is  for 
continuing  activities  for  which  additional  appropriations  au¬ 
thorization  is  or  has  been  proposed.  An  illustration  of  pro¬ 
posed  appropriations  language  for  1992  follows: 

Operatino  Expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of  Climate  Information, 
£530,290.000:1  of  which  £$150,000]  ^‘^00, OOP  shall  remain 

available  until  expended.  U.S.C.  218  el  seq.;  Deparlment  of  Govern¬ 
ment  Appropriation  Act,  iSSO.) 

The  language  proposed  for  general  provisions  is  presented 
in  the  same  fashion,  e.xcept  that  the  previously  enacted  lan¬ 
guage  is  not  shown  where  whole  sections  or  subsections  of 
language  are  proposed  for  deletion. 

BASIS  FOR  SCHEDULES 

The  1990  column  of  this  budget  generally  presents  the 
actual  transactions  and  balances  for  that  year,  as  recorded  in 
agency  accounts. 

For  1991,  the  re.Tular  schedules  include  enacted  appropria¬ 
tions.  In  addition,  indefinite  appropriations  are  included  on 
the  basis  of  amounts  likely  to  be  required. 

The  1992  column  of  the  regular  schedules  includes  proposed 
appropriations  for  all  programs  under  existing  legislation,  in¬ 
cluding  those  that  require  extension  or  renewal  of  expiring 
laws. 

Amounts  for  proposed  new  legislation  are  shown  generally 
in  separate  schedules,  following  the  regular  schedules  or  in 
budget  sequence  in  the  respective  bureau.  These  schedules  are 
headed  “Proposed  for  later  transmittal  under  proposed  legis¬ 
lation."  Appropriations  language  is  included  with  the  regular 
schedules,  but  not  with  the  separate  schedules  for  proposed 
legislation.  Necessar)’  appropriations  language  will  ^  trans¬ 
mitted  later  upon  enactment  of  the  proposed  legi.slation.  In 
•some  cases,  when  the  amount  request^  in  the  budget  is  less 
than  the  amount  required  for  the  program  level  mandated  in 
existing  authorizing  legislation  (as  in  the  case  of  certain  enti¬ 
tlement  programs),  the  reduced  amount  is  reflected  in  the 
proposed  appropriations  language  and  the  regular  schedules. 
The  proposed  change  in  the  authorizing  legislation  may  be 
incloded  in  the  appropriations  language  transmitted  with  the 
bodget  or  m  proposed  legislation,  to  be  transmitted  separate- 
!>  In  fhioo  cases,  the  words,  “Legislative  Action  Required” 
')■'  "  -tt  the  end  of  the  language. 


PROGRAM  AND  HNANCING  SCHEDULE 

This  schedule  consists  of  several  parts. 

In  the  “Program  by  activities”  section,  obligations  generally 
are  shown  for  specific  activities  or  projects.  The  activity  struc¬ 
ture  is  developed  individuaJly  for  each  appropriation  or  fund 
account  to  provide  a  meaningful  presentetioh  of  inforaiation 
for  the  program  being  financed.  That  structure  is  tailored  to 
the  individual  account  and  is  not  uniform  across  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  When  the  amounts  of  obligations  that  are  financed 
from  collections  credited  to  an  account  (reimbursements  and 
repayments)  are  significant,  "Reimbursable  program”  obliga¬ 
tions  are  shown  separately  from  “Direct  program”  obligations. 
When  the  amounts  are  significant,  "Capital  investments”  are 
shown  separately  from  “Operating  expenses.”  The  last  entry 
“Total  obligations,”  indicates  the  minimum  amount  of  budget¬ 
ary  resources  that  must  be  available  to  the  appropriation  or 
fund  account  in  that  year. 

The  “Financing”  section  shows  the  budgetary  resources 
available  or  estimated  to  be  available  to  finance  the  total 
obligations.  First  are  unobligated  balances  of  budgetary  re¬ 
sources  (that  have  not  expired)  brought  forward  from  the  end 
of  the  prior  year.  Next,  those  amounts  that  were  available  for 
obligation  during  the  year  and  were  not  used,  but  continue  to 
be  available,  are  shown  as  an  unobligated  balance  available, 
end  of  year.  That  balance  is  carried  forward  and  usually 
obligated  in  a  subsequent  year.  Other  adjusting  entries  may 
be  included.  The  residual  is  the  amount  of  new  budget  author¬ 
ity  required  to  finance  the  program.  Where  more  than  one 
kind  of  budget  authority  is  provided,  that  information  is 
shown.  In  some  cases,  provisions  of  law  other  than  the  appro¬ 
priations  language  for  the  account  increase  or  reduce  the 
budget  authority  provided.  In  such  cases,  the  public  law 
number  is  usually  indicated  in  the  stub  entry.  For  example, 
P.L.  99-177  refers  to  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency 
Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985,  as  amended,  also  loiown  as  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  Act.  In  some  cases,  the  availability 
of  budgetary  resources  may  be  restrained  by  legally  binding 
limitations  on  obligations.  Such  limitations  are  usually  includ¬ 
ed  in  appropriations  language. 

The  “Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays"  section  shows  tlie 
difference  between  obligations,  which  may  not  be  liquidated 
in  I  he  same  year  in  which  they  are  incurred,  and  outlays.  The 
amount  of  obligations  that  were  incurred  in  previous  years 
but  not  liquidated,  are  entered  as  an  obligated  balance,  start 
of  year.  Similarly,  an  end  of  year  obligated  balance  is  entered. 
Certain  adjusting  entries  may  be  included.  The  residual  is  the 
amount  of  outlays  resulting  from  the  liquidation  of  obliga¬ 
tions  incuned  in  that  yeai  and  previous  years. 

The  “Adjustments  to  budget  authority  and  outlays”  section 
shows  deductions  for  ofisetting  collections  for  those  accounts 
that  are  credited  with  such  collections.  The  amounts  are 
listed  by  source — Federal  funds,  trust  funds,  non-Federal 
sources,  or  off-budget  Federal  accounts.  The  total  amount  of 
collections  is  deducted  from  gross  budget  authority  and  from 
gross  outlays  to  derive  net  budget  authority  and  outlays.  For 
accounts  with  limitations  on  the  authority  to  spend  offsetting 
collections,  the  balance  of  any  amount  of  that  is  unavailable 
for  obligation  is  shown  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  schedule. 
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explanation  of  ESrmtATES 


Part  Four-219 


Program  and  Fliuncmg  (in  thoisands  of  dCtSjr;) 


tteakaSxcafc  17-4S643-9-1-452 

mtau 

IWS'ot 

1392  «, 

PrafTim  by  aeSntite 

0001  WstastiMsevfces—. _ — _ _ _ 

22.866 

22.700 

21.500 

00D2  «tafcksic3(fese«s„..__ _ - _ 

4.780 

4,900 

4m 

00.03  lODtiiudRalMatoibiiSs  _ 

US) 

21,490 

2.120 

0004  CoKlnetoi _ _ 

150 

400 

00.91  Total  fifjdpfOgTM  _ _  30,146  30,240  28,920 

0101  Raratwrtiole  ptograa _ _ _ _  250  350  _ ^ 


10  OO  T»UI  cMptions _ _ _ _ — _ 

50.355 

30.590 

29309 

finjaciiir. 

21 4D  Unobligated  balance  avaia^  $ta$t  of  year  _ 

-50 

2440  Unc()G;3!ed  tala.'itt  2v]3ab>e,  cal  of  y^.  . 

_ 

50 

25  00  UncOCgattO  taUia  UpSog _ _ _ 

45 

_ _ _ 

_ _  ,  ,,,,^ 

3900  BiKJgtl  aullioiity  Otrcjj)  _ _ 

30,441 

30,640 

29,250 

CunesO 


40.(!()  AppfrpnatinftS  . . . . 

30,191 

30,290 

28,870 

Petmanwt 

6800  Spea&ig  auUiwity  from  offsetting  coOeefim _ 

— 

250 

3.g) 

389 

Relatioo  oT  oOOgato  to  otitiars: 


71.00 

72.40 

7440 

lotsi  obSgatiOrts.  „  ™.  _ _ 

Obfgjted  balance,  start  of  yeat . . . 

OMgated  balance,  end  of  year.. _ _ 

30,395 

1,364 

-1,120 

30,590 

1.120 

-1,246 

29,300 

1.246 

-1.2T5 

8700 

Outlays  (gross) - - - - - 

30,640 

30,364 

a27t 

Mpislments  to  tudgel  outlvxily  end  outUys: 

Oedotlittis  for  cHseKirg  coOectkxa; 

83.09  fatejl  funds _ _ _ 

-250 

-350 

-389 

8890 

Total,  offsetting  coOectiofts . 

-250 

-j80 

8900 

3009 

Budget  authority  (net) _ — . . . . 

Outlays  (net) . . - . - . 

30,191 

30,390 

~30,2S0 

30,114 

28.870 

28,891 

A  schedule  entitled  '‘Summary  of  Budget  Authority  and 
Outlays"  IS  shown  immediately  following  the  program  and 
financing  schedule  and  any  associated  notes  for  each  account 
that  includes  separate  program  and  financing  schedules  for 
program  supplemental  requests,  requests  for  later  transmittal 
under  proposed  or  existing  legislation,  or  rescission  proposals. 

NAKRATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  PROGRAM  AND  PERFORMANCE 

Narrative  statements  present  briefly  the  objectives  of  the 
program  and  the  work  to  be  financed  primarily  for  1991, 
Measures  of  expected  performance  may  be  included,  and  the 
relationship  to  the  financial  estimates  is  described. 


SCHEDULE  OF  OBJECT  CLASSIFICATION  AND  PERSONNEL 
SUMMARY 

There  is  shown  for  each  account  a  schedule  of  obligations, 
according  to  the  following  uniform  list  of  object  classifications: 


10  PERSONAL  SERVICES  AND 

BENEFITS 

11  Personnel  compensation 

12  Personnel  benefits 

13  Benefits  for  former 

personnel 

20  CONTRACTUAL  SERVICES 

AND  SUPPLIES 

21  Travel  and  transportation 

of  persons 

22  Transportation  of  things 

23.1  Rentd  payment  to  GSA 

23.2  Rental  payments  to  others 

23.3  Communications,  utilities, 

and  miscellaneous 
charges 


24  Printing  and  reproduction 

25  Other  services 

26  Supplies  and  materials 

30  ACQUISITION  OF  CAPITAL 

ASSETS 

31  Equipment 

32  Lands  and  structures 

33  Investments  and  loans 

40  GRANTS  AND  FIXED 

CHARGES 

41  Grants,  subsidies,  and 

contributions 

42  Insurance  claims  and 

indemnities 

43  Interest  and  dividends 

44  Refunds 


These  object  classes  reflect  the  nature  of  the  things  or 
services  purchased,  regardless  of  the  purpose  of  the  program 
for  which  they  are  used. 

Several  of  the  object  classes  are  divided  into  subclasses— 
personnel  compensation,  for  example,  is  shown  separately  for 
full-time  permanent  employees,  for  other  than  full-time  em¬ 
ployees,  and  for  certain  other  payments. 

Except  for  revolving  funds,  reimbursable  obligations  are 
aggregated  in  a  single  line  and  not  identified  by  object  class. 
Data,  classified  by  object,  are  illustrated  in  the  following 
schedule; 


Object  ClassificaUon  (in  thousands  pi  ddbrs) 

IdetloOM  oJa  17-0643-0-1-452 

mtOaS 

1931  is! 

139?  esl. 

Sued  cbligatixis. 

Personnel  compensatiutt 

11.1 

f',ll-tir«  penranerit..  . 

19,653 

19,540 

19.200 

lU 

Other  than  fuB-lme  permanent - — 

792 

800 

570 

Hi 

Other  personnel  compensation  — - 

231 

16S 

190 

11.9 

Total  porsonne!  compensation _ _ 

20,676 

20,509 

19.0f0 

12.1 

CniTan  personnel  teneTits - - 

1,940 

1^99 

1.837 

210 

Travel  and  transportaiiofi  of  persons - 

91 

85 

89 

22.0 

Transportation  cl  thiogs _ _ _ _ 

17 

18 

17 

23.1 

Rental  payments  to  SSA _  -  ...  — 

I.6S3 

1,752 

1.799 

23i 

Communicaliotrs,  ntJities,  and  miscellaneous  charges. . 

1,759 

1,580 

1,675 

24,0 

Printing  and  reprodactioo.— _ _ 

U90 

1,429 

1,470 

250 

Other  services — _ _ _ — . — 

1,774 

1.838 

559 

260 

SuppSes  and  materiaS _ _  _ — . 

429 

489 

497 

310 

frfipmeni _  .  .  „ 

399 

500 

585 

320 

land  wid  structures...  —  . . . . — 

150 

450 

990 

Subtotal,  dirtet  ctligabons _ 

30.146 

30,240 

28,920 

990 

Reimbursable  obligations., . . . 

250 

350 

380 

99.9 

fotal  ctfigalions.. ....  - - 

30.39$ 

30.593 

29300 

When  obligations  for  personnel  compensation  are  shown  in 
the  object  classification  schedule,  a  personnel  summary  gener¬ 
ally  will  follow  the  object  classification  schedule,  as  illustrated 
below; 


Personnel  Summiry 


Direct 


lotal  ntiTitet  oUuMinie  permanerit  positions-. . .  813  785  741 

Total  compensable  wotlijftars; 

Wlime  enuValent  emplcyinenl..... . . . —  774  748  705 

fotHime  eqonalent  of  cvehime  and  hoiiifey  hows — _ U  _ 17 _ 19 

RsmborsaWe: 

Total  nomber  of  full-time  permanent  positions.— . .  9  13  14 

Total  ooropeesaMe  wotkyears-  TulS-time  eijjivalenl  employment.  8  12  13 


Control  of  Federal  civilian  employment  generally  is  on  a 
full-time  equivalent  (FTE)  or  workyear  basis  for  the  executive 
branch. 

BUSINESS-TYPE  BUDGET  STATEMENTS 

Busmess-lype  budget  statements  are  presented  for  activities 
specifically  required  by  the  Government  (Corporation  Control 
Act  or  similar  legislation  and  generally  for  other  revolving 
and  trust  revolving  funds  conducting  business  with  the  public. 
They  are  occasionally  presented  for  funds  conducting  business 
within  the  Government. 

Statement  of  Revenue  and  Expense 

For  many  revolving  funds  there  is  a  statement  of  revenue 
and  expense  that  shows  the  resulting  net  income  or  loss  for 
the  year.  This  statement  usually  includes  accrued  revenue 
(e.g.,  revenue  earned)  and  accrued  expenditures  (e.g.,  includ¬ 
ing  costs  incurred  but  not  yet  paid),  whether  funded  or  un¬ 
funded. 
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RtvKiiii.ifld  EqjrSS*  {ia-i»323i'33 


oJ  dofiSJi) 


Ooer&JhwW: 

Dili  Stmm _ _ _ _ 

C‘U2  Ettiose _ _ _ 

23>33 

-2.»3d 

J/.555 

-ZjiCO 

-4.e(X) 

IstaiKt  wow  !«ae  year  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

1 

1 

i 

2UW 

39M 

Stetement  of  Financial  Condition 

The  statement  of  financial  condition  shows  assets,  iiabi]- 
ities,  and  equity  for  the  fund  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  yeai. 
In  addition  to  this  infonnaiioa,  which  js  similar  to  comraer- 
cial'balancc  sheet  data,  budget  needs  also  require  additional 
information,  shown  in  the  equity  section.  A  disclosure  is  made 
of  obligations  incurred  that  have  not  yet  accrued  into  liabil¬ 
ities  (undelivered  orders)  and  of  budgetary  resources  for 
which  no  funding  has  been  received  (unfiiianced  budgetary 
resources).  Dnfinanc*^  budgetary  resources  include  orders 
from  Federal  customers  that  have  not  been  filled  (unfilled 
orders),  and  unfinanced  budget  authority  in  the  form  of  au¬ 
thority  to  borrow  for  which  borrowing  has  not  taken  place, 
and  contract  authority  for  which  liquidating  cash  has  not 
been  received.  Orders  received  from  the  public  must  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  advance  payment.  The  amounts  in  the  1990 
column  are  unaudited  and  subject  to  change  at  the  end  of 
June  1991. 


financial  Condition  (in  llio’jsanib  of  dollars) 


Mentiiatwcode  I6-t023-O-3-7H 

DSOvSall 

ISOJafio.' 

1991  eri 

1992  est 

Assets 

loco 

fund  balance  •*  th  Ireasuiy .. 

4,760 

3,659 

4.E75 

2.725 

1100 

Accourts  rece'vable'  federal  agwees , 

2,003 

2J00 

2,2(i0 

2,200 

1210 

Advance  and  fteoaywls.  PutEc 

500 

600 

OCO 

300 

1320 

lnvaiton«-  Siodf  led  ratenais 

2.545 

2,425 

2.695 

2.468 

1420 

Investeerts  Ajeiicy  secuotos,  pa; 

3,600 

2,500 

4,700 

4J59 

ISIO 

loans  receivaae-  PubSe  .  , 

33.250 

45,225 

37.750 

42.470 

1670 

Property,  pUnl.  and  eminent:  Und  . 

95,372 

100,127 

98,910 

107,700 

1730 

Other  assets  Sered  iDonelaiy  asseij 

(cash)  .  . 

195 

168 

159 

1999 

Tctal  as-reia 

141,712 

157.046 

151,698 

162.402 

UabiStes 

2070 

Acecvjits  po/atie-  federal  agencies 

2.600 

4,703 

3.200 

4.000 

2110 

interest  pjjsSe:  Potic 

145 

300 

600 

467 

2299 

Accrued  pajroit  and  benefits 

115 

120 

166 

200 

2615 

Oetl  BSved  under  bxw.’g  authority 

Intia-jo’verrwtal  detl  debt  to  Tieas- 

17 

32,500 

40,00-0 

33  500 

42.500 

2999 

Total  i-at- 1«  . 

35660 

45,120 

37.488 

47.167 

(quify 

3199 

Awrofsiated  land  erfjity  Uneapended  fi 

naneed  budgei  aiitteity  invested  cap¬ 
ital.  ... 

7,850 

6,150 

9.675 

7,075 

3200 

Revotwng  fund  eitcnty  Appropnated  eap'tal 

98,762 

107.938 

106.023 

110,327 

3995 

total  equity 

1C6.052 

111.926 

114.210 

115.235 

FEDERAL  CREDIT  SCHEDULES 

Federal  credit  programs  provide  benefits  to  the  public  in 
the  form  of  direct  loans  and  loan  guarantees.  The  Federal 
Credit  Reform  Act  of  1990  made  significant  changes  in  the 
methods  of  budgeting  and  accounting  for  Federal  credit  pro¬ 
grams.  Beginning  in  1992,  the  estimated  subsidy  costs  arising 
from  the  direct  and  guaranteed  loans  of  a  program  must  be 
calculated  on  a  net  present  value  basis.  For  most  programs, 
direct  loan  obligations  and  loan  guarantee  commitments 
cannot  bo  made  unless  appropriations  for  the  subsidy  cost 
have  been  provided  in  advance  in  annual  appropriations  acts. 
In  addition,  the  budget  proposes  annual  limitations  on  the 
amount  of  obligations  for  direct  loans  and  commitments  for 
guaranteed  loans  in  appropriations  language. 


Subsidy  appropriations  are  recorded  as  budget  authority  in 
credit  program  accounts.  In  addition,  the  administrative  ex- 
assotiated  with  a.  credit  program  are  financed  in  the 
program  account  All  cash  floiivs  arising  from  direct  loan  obli¬ 
gations  and  loan  guaranlee  commitments  are  recorded  in  sep¬ 
arate  fisianciag  accounts.  The  transactions  of  the  financing 
accounts  are  not  included  in  the  budget  totals.  The  program 
accounts  made  subsidy  payments,  recorded  as  on-budget  out¬ 
lays,  to  the  financing  accounts  at  the  time  of  the  disburse¬ 
ment  of  the  direct  or  guarajiteed  ioaas. 

ITie  transactions  associated  with  direct  loan  obligations  and 
loan  guarantee  commitments  made  prior  to  1992  continue  to 
be  accounted  for  on  a  cash  flow  basis  and  are  recorded  in 
liquidating  accounts.  In  most  cases,  the  liquidating  account  is 
tlw  account  that  was  used  for  the  program  prior  to  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  1990  requirements. 

Program  and  Financing  schedules  (described  above)  are 
shown  for  program,  financing,  and  liquidatuig  accounts.  In 
addition,  a  Summary  of  Loon  Levels,  Subsidy  Budget  Author¬ 
ity,  and  Outlays  by  Program  schedule  is  shown  for  program 
accounts.  Status  of  Direct  Loans  and  Status  of  Guaranteed 
Loans  schedules  (as  applicable)  are  shown  for  liquidating  ac¬ 
counts  and  financing  accounts.  Examples  of  these  schedules 
are  shown  below.  Federal  credit  programs  are  discussed  in 
depth  in  Chapter  VILA. 

Surrmaiy  of  Loon  Uyels,  Subsidy  Budget  Authocly  and  Outlays  by  Program 
(in  tliotisa!i<ls  of  dollais) 


idKtfolincoii^Sa-OlCKI-O-l-lSS  m*MI  mtsl  IKZtsi 


Direct  loan  kvtts  suppcrtablo  by  subsidy  bud[tt  au¬ 
thority: 


1150 

Direct  loan  projian  1 . . . . 

»  -u 

301.000 

301.000 

1150 

Direct  lean  t»i>fra,ni  2 . . . .  - 

199,000 

109.000 

1159 

Total  dltect  loan  levels _ 

OOO.OC'O 

500,000 

Direct  loan  subsidy  iites  (In  percent): 

1320 

Direct  loan  progiant  1.  . . 

.  HI-~.  .  .. 

80 

8.0 

1320 

Daect  loan  picgian  2. - . . 

20 

2.9 

1329 

Weighted  average  subsidy  rate  -  - - - 

— 

60 

6.0 

Direct  loan  substdy  budget  cuttiority: 

1330 

Krect loan prograa  1,  ...  . .  — . 

24,098 

24.098 

1330 

Piect  loan  pregram  2 .  -  - - 

5,865 

5,865 

1330 

Tctal  sutwdyb/Jgel  authority..  ... . . 

29,963 

29.953 

Direc!  loan  subsidy  outlays: 

13^0 

Direct  loan  progra.m  1. .  _ _ _ _ _ 

10,757 

2.618 

10,757 

1340 

Direct  (Oan  program  2...  . . .  . 

— _ _ 

2.618 

1349 

Total  subsidy  outlays _ _ ....  ... _ 

13,375 

13,375 

Cuiianleed  loan  levels  supportablo  by  subsidy  budgat 

authonty. 

2150 

Guaranteed  loan  program  1 - .... _ _ _ _ 

Guaianteed  loan  program  2 _ _ _ _ 

603,000 

517,100 

603,000 

2150 

517.000 

2150 

Guaianteed  Iran  program  3.  . . 

...  . 

8.873,900 

8.370,900 

2159 

Total  guaranteed  loan  levtb  . . . 

10,000,000 

10.000.000 

Cuarcnieed  ban  subsidy  rates  (in  percent): 

2320 

Goarantesd  ban  program  1 . . . . 

32 

32 

2320 

Guamnleedbanprog'jmg..,  .  . . . 

,  .  ... 

1.4 

1.4 

2320 

Guaranteed  loan  program  3-  . . - . 

0.1 

0.1 

2329 

Weighted  average  subsidy  rate,.  - . 

. .  .... 

04 

04 

Guarinteed  ban  subsidy  bpdget  lutbority; 

2330 

Guaranteed  bar.  program  1 .  . . 

.  . 

19.308 

19,308 

2330 

Guaranteed  ban  program  2 . . . 

7.241 

7.241 

2330 

Guaranteed  baa  program  3... .  . . 

8.379 

8,879 

2339 

Total  subsidy  hidgel  authority  .  .  ,  „ 

35.428 

35.423 

Guaranteed  ban  subskiy  outlays; 

2340 

Guaranteed  b3,nprcgiaffl  1 .  .  . 

11.535 

11.585 

2340 

Guaranteed  ban  program  2  .  .  . . . 

4345 

4,345 

270 


EXPLANATION  OF  ESTIMATES 


2JW  Gostafetd  Ssaa  propw  3™ _ _  _  5,327  5j27 

m  Jcasst^  aiStfi _  21,257  2W57 


SUhit  of  DliKt  Lmiu  (in  tbousdnds  cf  (kflan) 

UnOaOn  adt  53-4in-G-3-15S  1339  Ktal  >331  el 

PoiitiH  vftii  fmhH  to  jf^npriittons  Kt  SiaititiM 
Mstolptiocs: 

nil  Uraiitin  cs  Oinct  b»3 _ _ _ 

1150  TcW  <S(Kt  l5«  (t5|itoc8 _ _ _ 

Cemilitln  btlixt  of  dirtet  loiiis  ovittoniitif. 
i%5uri«»iiis: 

1231  Oinct  Ism  iSofsesieitJ _ _ _ 

1251  Rw'i'tota  Retoynwh  and  5«93^  _  _  _ _ 

12S  CotstMiSnj,  Mi  of  yta _ _ _ 


SUius  of  GiuraniMd  Loano  (in  thcmands  of  dctUrs) 
kSrifatooojJi  93-4112-0-3-155  1930*lail  1991  d  1592  d 


fojitiM  «1th  icspKt  to  approfxUtioftS  act  EmHatioftt 
00  cofflfflHiDtnts: 

2111  UniUtioos  on  giBfaBleci  Vans  made  by  prtnto  fendofj. _ _  10.000.000 

2150  M  pwaalecd  ton  omsilisMts _ _ _  10.000.000 

Curaviilivt  balioce  of  turintted  tons  eutstsodini; 

0s!x«»nents; 

2231  OistuBsesiMts  cf  MW  patsnlMd  tons _ _ _  1.560,000 

2251  Repapents;  .Repayirdts  and  pfefsjDwts^ _ _ _ -500,000 

22S0  Ortstediiit  end  cf  yca( _ _ _  _ _  1,060,000 


MEMORANDUM 

2299  U.$.  ccntinsent  CaX'ty  (or  euaianteed  tons  outstaiKlnj. 

endofyeai _ _ _ _  1,060,000 


ALLOCATIONS  BET\VEEN  AGENCIES 

In  some  cases,  funds  appropriated  to  the  President  or  to  an 
agency  are  allocated  to  one  or  more  agencies  that  help  to 
carry  out  a  program.  Obligations  incurr^  under  such  alloca¬ 
tions  are  included  in  the  data  foi  the  account  to  which  the 
appropriation  is  made  in  the  allocutinK  agency.  The  object 
classification  schedule  for  such  accounts  identifies  the  amount 
of  such  obligations  by  performing  agency.  A  note  at  the  end  of 


1992  tsl 

500.CW 

590,090 

300,000 

-25,000 

275,000 
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a  bureau  or  equivalent  grouping  identifies  sllocatioos  received 
from  other  agencies. 


BUDGETS  NOT  SUBJECT  TO  REVIEW 

In  accordance  with  law  or  established  practice,  the  presen¬ 
tations  for  the  Legislative  Branch,  the  Judiciary,  the  Milk 
Market  Orders  Assessment  Fund  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  and  the  Internation¬ 
al  Trade  Commission  have  been  included,  without  review,  in 
the  amounts  submitted  by  the  agencies. 

The  budgets  of  the  privately  owned  Government-sponsored 
enterprise  and  the  ]^ard  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  System,  are  not  subject  to  review;  they  are  included  for 
information  purposes  only. 


RECONCJ.LITATION  OF  DIFFERENCES  WITH 
AMOUNTS  PUBLISHED  BY  TREASURY  FOR  1990 

The  following  table  provides  a  reconciliation  of  the  receipts, 
outlays,  and  deficit  total  published  by  Treasury  and  those 
published  in  this  budget.  The  deficit  totals  for  1990  in  this 
budget  are  higher  than  those  previously  reported  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Treasury  by  $7.5  million.  The  differences  arc 
due  to  misclassifications  and  reporting  errors  by  the  agencies 
that  were  not  found  in  time  to  be  included  in  the  reports  by 
Treasury. 

(In  millions  of  dcilars) 

tuxfii  (MStp  Detot(-) 

Totals  pctSsiied  hf  Ittasuiy„ _  1,031,462  1,251,850  -220368 

AJjustmeitS: 

fetoal  RoliiefflMt  Ilinft  Board  _ _  17  -17 

Federal  ReSranent  IMft  Board-otfseitVif  tea^ - -  -17  17 

ItRislaSirt  Btancfi:  GAO,  Salaries  and  expenses -  -3  3 

funds  Aiiproptialed  to  the  hesitel;  lnt(^Anlerican  Foundation  -  -1  1 

Federal  Emerjency  Manajeitienl  Agency _ _ _  76  151  -76 

Rs'ltoad  Relrrement  Board - - -  -35  35 

Departoant  of  the  Interior;  Bureau  ol  land  Manajement - - 1  - 1 

D^attraenl  cl  Energy.  SPR  petroleum _ _ _ 56  -56 

Department  of  Energy:  Uranium  s;5^ilya.Td  enrichment—.-.,- . .  -70  70 

Department  ol  lustte  ta'gration  user  lees _ ...  -232  -232  - — 

Funds  Appropriated  to  the  Resident:  Agenqp  lor  hternotlonal 

Oevelo^ent _ -6  6 

federal  Home  loan  Board:  Revdving  fund - — .  . -  -13  13 

Environmental  Prolectico  Agency. . . .  3  3  - 

Mscellanecus  reporting  errors _ _  3  -3 

Adjuslments,  Net _ -154  -147  -7 


Tolab  in  Die  budget. 


1.031,308  1,251,703  -220,396 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE-MILITARY 


MHJTARY  PERSONNEL 
ACTIVE  FORCES 

These  appropriations  finance  the  personnel  costs  of  the 
active  duty  forces  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Ma^e  Corps,  and  Air 
Force.  Changes  in  financial  requirements  are  primarily  relat¬ 
ed  to  military  personnel  strengths.  In  addition,  these  appro¬ 
priations  finance  the  future  retirement  benefits  of  the  current 
active  forces.  While  most  of  the  entitlements  financed  by 
these  appropriations  are  set  by  statute,  the  estimates  reflect 
continuing  efforts  to  improve  management  including  imple¬ 
mentation  of  audit  recommendations,  improved  management 
of  military  travel,  and  prudent  use  of  bonus  programs,  and 
other  pay  programs. 

The  numbers  of  active  duty  military  personnel  provided  for 
are  shown  in  the  following  table.  Included  in  the  1990  actual 
yearend  numbers  are  25,652  National-Guard  and  Reserve  Per¬ 
sonnel  called  to  active  duty  pursuant  to  673b  U.S.C.  10; 

YEAREND  NUMBER 


DXIJCta) 

ISSIest 

JiSiel 

•Wot 

Defense  total 

2.06W57 

1,974,184 

1,885,400 

1,794,500 

Offers  . 

E93.954 

285,090 

276,149 

262,210 

Enlisted-  _  _ 

1.756,850 

1,675,611 

1,597,101 

1,619,441 

Acadee^  cadets  and  radslfenen _ 

13,553 

13,433 

13.150 

12,349 

Army.  _ _ 

750,589 

702,170 

650,200 

613,200 

Offers  „  _  . 

104,892 

99,291 

95,481 

89,468 

EnSsted _ _ 

641,341 

598,413 

560.419 

624,633 

Mataiy  Academy  cadets _ 

4,388 

4,456 

4,300 

4,199 

Kny. . .  .  .. 

582,854 

569,721 

551,400 

536,000 

Ottars- .  _ 

73,088 

71,016 

69,468 

67,557 

EnSsted,  _  _ 

504,969 

494,022 

477332 

463,993 

Naval  Academy  nids.'fenM/aviation  cadets _ 

4,797 

4,683 

4,550 

4.450 

MatneCoips... _  _ 

196,652 

193,735 

188,000 

182.200 

Officers  _  _ _ _ 

19,958 

19,757 

19,180 

13,591 

Effisted..  ... . .  . 

176,694 

173,978 

168,820 

163,609 

At  few - - - 

~M9,262 

508,558 

486,800 

453,100 

Offers. . . . . . . 

101,046 

95,026 

92,020 

88,594 

Eifisled  .  .... _  _ 

433,846 

409,193 

390,480 

367306 

Ar  Force  Acadeny  cadets _ _ 

4J70 

4,334 

4300 

4,200 

AVERAGE  NUMBER 

mKtug 

miest 

mtesl 

mot. 

Defense  total  . . - 

2,086,288 

2,008,107 

1,924,419 

1,836,354 

Officers.  .  „  ,  - 

301,091 

294,499 

283.226 

270,866 

EnSsted . _  . . 

xjmn 

1,700,543 

1,628,259 

1.552,865 

Academy  cadets  and  nddstopmen-.  _ 

12,935 

13,155 

12,934 

12,623 

Army _  . 

753,589 

717,774 

675,175 

634,941 

Offers--.  _  _  _ 

106,286 

103.931 

98,109 

94,006 

EnSsted . . . . . . 

643,117 

609,66! 

572,899 

536,899 

MiStaiy  Academy  cadets _ _ _ 

4,186 

4,182 

4,167 

4,036 

Navy... - - - 

583,994 

559,424 

556,676 

540,815 

Offers. - - - - 

nMi 

71,695 

70,280 

68,658 

Ei&ted _ _ _ _ _ _ 

507,095 

493,100 

431,930 

467.817 

Naval  Aodemy  mijslupmen/aviation  cadets _ 

4,472 

4,629 

4,466 

4,340 

Narine  Corps.. _ ... _ _ _ 

196,349 

195,735 

'  191.806 

185,604 

Offers. _ _ _ _  .. 

20,091 

19,889 

19,519 

18.936 

Eifcted™. _ _ _ _ _ ... _ _ 

176,258 

175,846 

172,237 

166,668 

Air  Force 

—  552355 

525,174 

5(».762 

474394 

Offers 

_  102337 

98334 

95318 

83356 

EnSsted-. 

_ _  445392 

421335 

401,143 

381.481 

Air  Force  Academy  cadets 

4377 

4.344 

4301 

4347 

Federal  Fund* 

General  and  special  funds: 

Miutahy  Personnel,  Army 

For  pay,  allowances,  individual  clothing,  interest  on  deposits,  gratu¬ 
ities,  permanent  change  of  station  travel  (including  ail  expenses 
thereof  for  organizational  movements),  and  expenses  of  temporary 
duty  travel  between  permanent  duty  stations,  for  members  of  the 
Army  on  active  duty  (except  members  of  reserve  components  provided 
for  elsewhere),  cadets,  and  aviation  cadets;  and  for  payments  pursu¬ 
ant  to  section  156  of  Public  Law  97-377,  as  amend^  (42  U.S.C.  402 
note),  to  section  229(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  429(b)), 
and  to  the  Department  of  Defense  Military  Retirement  Fund; 
[$23,869,226,0003  $21226,100,000. 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  $23,812,200,000,  to  become  avail¬ 
able  for  obligation  on  October  1,  1992.  (10  U.S.0  701-04,  7H,  966, 
loss,  1037,  1047-49,  1212,  1475-80,  2389,  2421,  2634,  3687,  4561,  4562, 
4741;  chapters  3,  5,  7,  and  9  of  title  37,  United  States  Code;  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1991;  additiotial  authorizing  leg¬ 
islation  to  be  proposed.) 


Program  and  Financing  (in  ttousands  of  dolfars) 


Meotfeben  ende  21-2010-0-1-051 

iSSCactnal 

1991  Kl 

1992  esl 

1991  esl 

Propam  by  activities: 

Direct  projram: 

00.01 

Pay  atd  allowances  of  offi- 

6317300 

6,425,185 

6,507,982 

6,493,561 

00.02 

Pay  and  albwances  cl  er&t- 

ed(«s«<inel _ 

15.899,086 

15,671,853 

15,583326 

15,247,618 

0003 

Pay  and  atimvances  of  cadets 

35,604 

37,482 

38,241 

39,024 

00.04 

Scbsisferice  of  enSsted  t«r- 

samel _  _ 

1,189330 

824,577 

820,980 

797,909 

00.05 

Permanent  change  of  slalion 

Itcvel _ 

1,105,007 

1,172,805 

1,182,220 

1,137,614 

00.05 

Other  maitary  petmnH  costs 

84,287 

87.214 

9335! 

96,474 

09.91 

Total  iStect  program- _ _ 

24,630,614 

24,213,12$ 

24,226,100 

23,812,200 

01.01 

Reimbwsctile  ptcjtam  _ 

143,774 

114,000 

126,800 

145,600 

10.00 

Total  ctBjalions _ 

24,774388 

24,333,126 

24352,900 

23,957,800 

Finaticinr. 

22.40 

UnobOgaled  balance  transferred. 

t»i.. .  . . . 

-27,100 

25.00 

VnohSsated  balance  lapsing _ 

ILOOO 

. _ 

39.00 

Budget  authority 

(gross) - 

24,758388 

24333,126 

24352,900 

23,957300 

Budtet  inthoitty; 

Coatni; 

40.00 

Appropriation. . . . 

24,273,214 

23,869,226 

24,226.100 

23,812,200 

40.00 

Apfxcptiation  (section  8141, 

P.L  101-511) „  _ 

58,000 

40.49 

Portion  applied  to  Souidate 

contract  authority . . 

-123,100 

.. 

4290 

Ttatrslened  from  other  ac- 

counts - 

341300 

291,900 

43.00 

Appropriation  (adjusted) 

24.4!1,414 

24319,126 

24326,100 

23312300 

Fomunent: 

68.00 

Spendtng  authority  from 

otisatting  colloctiont _ 

143,774 

114,000 

126300 

149,600 

69.15 

Contract  authority  (itrdeiffi 

nHo).,^ _  _ 

123,100 

. .  . 

. 
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iciUTAJrr  ms«w(a-cu£ui) 
r«*nt  rt<i<s-Oa*wj 


THS  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1392 


Gtjteral  itnd  special  funds'-Contmued 

Moitarv  Pi^NNiei,  Awn— Continued 


Profnm'siKl  fatadiit  (n  thousands  of  doCars) — Cooti^ 


MstMa  B*  21-7010-0-1-051 

l»)«Sal 

l»ltsL 

Ittita. 

ITU  el 

F.d3!»a  d  (bi^tioos  is  ediays: 
71.00  Toi]ld£zit«u _ 

24.774388 

24333.126 

24352300 

23357300 

72.40 

CUgarsd  balance;  start  cf  year. 

71331 

1394367 

1322393 

1371393 

74.40 

Ob^aM  balance,  end  ot  )«ar„ 

-1334367 

-1322393 

-1371393 

-1358393 

IIDO 

Ar^stments  in  acconis. 

877 

- - - — 

- rr- 

.... 

87.00 

Detlf/s  (poss) 

23352.680 

24304300 

24304,100 

23,930300 

A$stnents  0)  siScsitf 

andoutbys; 

Oe&Sbas  (or  offfeitiiig  coKk- 
Sees: 

88.10  Federal  funds _ _ 

8830  Irat  fiinds__  _ _ 

-62,172 

-23380 

1  1 

-63,1M 

-29307 

-79335 

-31307 

88.40 

Uorvfederal  seorces _ 

-51,622 

-36.025 

-93353 

-35358 

8830 

Total,  effseiting  ccOections 

-143,774 

-114000 

-126,800 

-145,600 

83  00 

Budge)  avthonty  (net) _ 

24.514,514 

24.219.126 

24323100 

23312300 

30.00 

Oirilays  (net) 

23,408.906 

24,190,900 

24.177300 

23,784,900 

Object  Classifiea&n  (in  thoasands  of  dottais) 


Uenurertm  cede  21-2010-0-1-051 

19)9  xhjl 

ISdlesl 

1)92  cst. 

199)  est 

11.7 

Direct  obOgatnes; 

Pasonnsl  OOTpeisatjen: 
tQtanr  personnel. 

15324,847 

15,628,420 

15,555,116 

15354,410 

11.8 

fecial  ^sooal  services  pspnents. 

253 

231 

250 

249 

11.9 

Total  persxvnd  coirpeissticn 
benefits— 

15.525,109 

15,628,671 

15,555365 

15354,659 

132 

MStaiy  personnel  tenefits; 

Accrod  .tSftfsost  benefits 

5370.463 

5357.722 

5,158,404 

5,074.13$ 

132 

Other  personnel  benefits _ 

2336306 

2,048329 

2,195,152 

2,119.01$ 

13.0 

Benefils  l«  lonncr  persoviel _ 

81,047 

78,200 

85,500 

92,600 

21.0 

Tra«l  and  traosportafion  d  persons—. 

337.514 

353367 

338,543 

330,539 

22.0 

Tra.'tsportaticii  st  things 

651,897 

725.698 

747,971 

740,604 

250 

0the'$et/«s:  Contracts _ 

29.230 

29.187 

26,485 

25,798 

26.0 

Supplies  lid  irjtsrials _ 

395,545 

94,833 

76319 

72,758 

430 

Insaanro  daims  and  Weiwife.. _ 

1,912 

3019 

1,960 

1,790 

990 

Subtotal,  drecl  obBgations _ 

24,630.614 

24,219,126 

24,226,100 

23,812,200 

59.0 

Reimlursabls  cbEgate - - - 

143,774 

114,000 

126,800 

145,600 

99.9 

Total  obCgatiora _ 

24,774383 

24.333,125 

24352.900 

23357.800 

MiUTARY  PSRSONNEl,  NaVY 

For  pay,  allowances,  individual  clothing,  interest  on  deposits,  gratu¬ 
ities,  permanent  change  of  station  travel  (including  all  expenses 
thereof  for  organizational  movements),  and  expenses  of  temporary 
duty  travel  between  permanent  duly  stations,  for  membera  of  the 
Navy  on  active  duty  (except  members  of  the  Reserve  provided  for 
elsewhere),  midshipmen,  and  aviation  cadets;  and  for  payments  pursu¬ 
ant  to  section  156  of  F^blic  Law  97-377,  as  amended  (42  U^.C.  402 
note),  to  section  229(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  429(b)), 
and  to  the  Department  of  Dofonsc  Military  Retirement  Fund; 
C$19,065,967.0003  W, 597.700,000. 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  $19, .193,700,060,  to  become  avail¬ 
able  for  obligation  on  October  1,  1993.  (10  U.S.C.  600,  683-$,  701-4, 
744,  956, 1035, 1037, 1047-49,  1312. 1475-80. 3431. 2634.  5413-14,  5441- 
42,  544$,  5445,  5450-51.  5454,  5501,  5503,  6081-86,  6221,  6911-12,  6960, 
6969;  26  U.S.C.  3131;  chapters  3.  5,  7,  9,  and  10  of  title  37.  UniU-d 
States  Code;  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1991;  addi¬ 
tional  authorizing  legislation  to  be  proposed.) 

Program  jind  fiMiKisg  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


ttetOaUsacaut  17-I4$3-0-l-(l3I  UrOKtial  tSStest  <;S2et  ISSJdtl 


fnpm  adhiite 
ttect  projuni; 

C0.01  F^BdsSoMiiWSOitfticofs  4.550.6S5  4.646.545  4,76I.B6  4.618.043 


0002 

Fay  And  atSHwees  ct  toided  petsob- 

te) 

i2,jn,459 

13344317 

13329.443 

13.739,737 

0903 

Frf  and  afcwaoces  d  cadets _ 

43337 

41359 

42,151 

42,745 

0004 

Siisistexf  c4icf$iH)  persmnd _ 

853,700 

558,742 

583.781 

592311 

0005 

Perounent  change  cf  statics  travel _ 

588,846 

604,768 

636334 

$54336 

00.05 

Kter  n^iaiy  pBsonael  cats _ 

40315 

39,826 

43355 

45,021 

0031 

focal  dinct  (TOtrani 

19381,652 

19346,467 

19397.700 

19332.705 

01.01 

Reimbursable  (TOgrans 

124381 

314309 

320390 

347300 

30CC 

T9ta!cb!igai»3 

19,405,933 

19351367 

19318,400 

20340.600 

ntuMing: 

25.00 

Uncbtpted  babnee  lapsing _ 

5395 

_ 

.. 

-  1— , _ II-- 

39.00 

6b^  authority  (gross) 

19311329 

19361387 

193183% 

203403% 

Buciget  airthoity; 

CWfUt 

40.00 

Aroropriaticn 

19,049348 

19365367 

19397.700 

19392,700 

4000 

Aptsttnafio;  (sectiM  8141,  Pi.  101- 

411) 

45,100 

40.49 

Poctnn  KfOcii  b  fiqoidate  ootract  m* 

-38350 

42.00 

Transferred  frtm  olto  aocounts _ 

238,000 

“nyi 

r - -r- 

43.00 

Appcoprialioa  (adjiisttd) _ 

19348398 

19346357 

19397300 

19392.700 

Penaanent 

68.00 

SpendMig  autlioniy  fnnv  offsatting 

toHedions 

124381 

314300 

320,700 

347300 

6S.1S 

Cont'sei  authority  (indefuiita) _ 

38350 

— 

Fdatict)  d  ctfigafiens  to  outlays: 

71.00 

TdUI  ObitS^tXXS 

19,405,933 

19,561,267 

19,918,400 

20340,600 

72.40 

Obligated  balance,  start  o!  year 

73,619 

740,196 

765363 

817,663 

74.40 

Obiigated  baiance,  end  ci  year..  . 

-70,196 

-765363 

-817,663 

-868,063 

77.00 

Adjustments  in  eWd  accounts _ _ 

-16.049 

87.00 

(hitlays  (gross) 

18,723307 

19335,600 

19366.600 

20,190,200 

Afpjstments.to  budget  sathority: 

Deductions  lot  offsetling  ccbectens: 

8810 

federal  («•* . 

-  50,745 

-291,148 

-295,513 

-323316 

8830 

Inst  luxis _ 

-23,160 

-19,652 

-20,187 

-20,584 

88.40 

Ren  Ferleral  sources  _ 

-50376 

-4,000 

-4,000 

-4,000 

88.90 

Total,  oHsetfingcoBitticns _ 

-124,281 

-314,800 

-320,700 

-347,900 

89.00 

Budget  autherity  (net)  — 

19,287,548 

19,246,467 

19,697,700 

19.892.700 

9000 

Outlays  (1*1). 

18,599,025 

19.220,809 

19,545,900 

19,842300 

Object  Classlficslion  (In  thousands  of  dollars) 


(fentftilin  cede  17-1453-0-1-051 

1990acti»l 

1991  cst 

1997  est 

1993  est 

11.7 

Direct  cbCgalipns: 

Pasonnei  eanpensation; 

Hifita^  pemri _ 

12,765,010 

12,708,97$ 

12,967,611 

13,161,033 

11.8 

Special  pe.'SPnal  services  paymients- 

38 

44 

47 

47 

US 

Total  person.*!  compensation _ 

12,765,048 

12,709,020 

12307.658 

13,161,080 

12.2 

Military  personnel  benefits; 

Accrued  lefirenwit  benefits..  _ 

4072,163 

4.058.514 

4,091,424 

4,134,856 

132 

13.0 

Other  petsxnel  benefits 

Benefits  (or  former  personnel _ 

1,535,732 

35,060 

1,319356 

35,480 

1,849,076 

39,100 

1,889,212 

40,600 

210 

Travel  and  tra.ispo(talion  of  persons _ 

162,784 

166,452 

170,196 

173,951 

22.0 

Transportation  of  things _ _ 

359332 

363,472 

393,266 

405.228 

25.0 

Other  setvioas:  Other  _ 

16,05! 

17,073 

18,846 

19,173 

25.0 

Sufplies  and  nuterisis - - - 

334,095 

69,035 

66,700 

67,180 

42.0 

Lisurance  daims  and  indemnities _ 

1,377 

1,404 

1,434 

1,404 

990 

Subtotal,  ifirect  otfigations _ ... 

19,281,652 

19,246,467 

19.597,700 

13,692,700 

99.0 

RermbnaUe  etfigafois _ 

124,281 

314,800 

320,7C'0 

347,900 

999 

Total  cbEgafoB... 

19,405,933 

19,561,267 

19318.400 

20,240,600 

Miutary  Pehsonnkl,  Marinb  (Dorps 

For  pay,  allowances,  individual  clothing,  interest  on  deposits,  gratu¬ 
ities,  permanent  change  of  station  travel  (including  all  expenses 
thereof  for  organizational  movements),  and  expenses  of  temporary 
duty  travel  between  permanent  duty  stations,  for  membera  of  the 
Marine  Corps  o.i  active  duty  (except  membera  of  tho  Reserve  provid^ 
for  elsewhere);  and  for  payments  pursuant  to  section  156  of  Public 
Law  97-377,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  402  note),  to  section  229(b)  of  the 
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Social  Security  Act-'(42  US.C.'429(1>)),  and  to  the  Depariiaent  of  De- 
femse  Militaiy  Retinment  Fund;  £|5,^,6(}2,0C03  SS,0€S,800,QO0. 

further,- for  the  fortgoing  purpoeet,  tS,10l,000,C(/0,  to  become  aval- 
able  for  obligation  on  Octo^  1, 1993.  (10  il&C.  9SBt  16SS,  1047-49, 
1313  1475S0.  SS34.  9419-14,  9441.  S44S.  544S,  9491.  9494,  9496.  9498. 
9903-03,  6033.  6G81-S6.  6148.  6SSS;  It  U.S.C  1719m;  ehoplen  9,  9.  7, 
and  9  of  title  97,  United  State*  Code;  41  U.&C.  19943'  J^partment  of 
Defense  Apptopnatiom  Act,  1991;  additional  authorizing  Ugislaiion  to 
be  proposed! 


Frtfnm  Md  FlntKiiif  (in  ihccands  Ol  dobrs] 


Hiigiafaoji  I'r-ilvS-O-l-Oil 

ITWacM 

t9«tst. 

1997  ct. 

ISTSest 

rtvfnatligicthiOtc 

Cnctongram; 

0601 

Payamtafcwanctsctc^ars _ 

1.133,244 

1331.167 

1348,932 

1,262336 

0002 

Pay  and  aOowarm  o(  enlisted  pssm- 

net  _ 

4,0941:37 

4,25533$ 

4.377395 

4338.407 

00.04 

Subatem  e<  eafctel  yrsonnel _ 

309,513 

204,431 

21 1353 

214318 

0605 

Perruoeot  etange  c!  rta&n  tmd _ 

1$4,33< 

203319 

211319 

208347 

0606 

Other  nataiy  penomel  cssts _ 

15,194 

15,793 

16396 

17,494 

00.91 

Total  duect  program  „ 

3.793J22 

53ii,602 

6,065300 

6,101300 

OlOl 

Raiirtosable  ptograta 

15046 

4,670 

21300 

20,600 

1600 

Tota!  ct£gations 

5, 815^63 

5,916372 

6383300 

6,121.600 

nuAdnp 

2500 

UnoU^ated  balance  lapsitg _ 

11,452 

— 

3900 

Budget  authority  (groca) 

S,t2i320 

5316372 

6035000 

6121300 

BuOgei  authority; 

Cwient 

40.00 

Appro^tion 

5,742.274 

5397.502 

6065300 

6,101,000 

40.00 

AppmprialiM  (section  3141,  PI  101- 

.411)  , 

14,100  . 

4649 

Cortnn’applied  to  Equdate  contract  as- 

thrtity . . 

-29300 

42.00 

Trarsfered  from  other  accounts _ 

68.000 

, _ 1 

43.00 

A;!pnprSatiofl  (adjusted)  __ 

5,730,974 

5311,602 

6366300 

6101300 

Pemunonb 

6360 

Spefl&ig  authority  from  offsetting 

csBectiora _ _ 

15046 

4,670 

21300 

20,600 

69.15 

Contract  authority  (IndeOnite) _ 

29300 

-  , 

— 

Rebtion  d  ot4i>S«a  to  outkys: 

71.00 

0b6gati»s  incurred,  neL . . . . . . 

5.816,853 

5,916372 

6,033,000 

6,121309 

7240 

OUgated  balance,  start  of  year _ _ 

42707 

287,715 

253,318 

287318 

74.40 

ObOgated  baiioce,  end  (4  year 

-287,716 

-263,818 

-237318 

-301.018 

77.00 

h  expired  -ucour.ts _ 

-11,433 

. , - 1 

87.00 

Outlays  (gross). 

5,560,422 

5,935,170 

6,069,500 

6,107,900 

Adjustments  to  budget  autheity  an)  outlays; 

Deductiens  la  offsetdng  (oSecIiont 

33.10 

federal  funds 

-12340 

-2390 

-18320 

-18320 

33.30 

Trust  funds 

-262 

-180 

-130 

-180 

83.40 

Nonftdera!  scuces. 

-5,<« 

-2,100 

-2,100 

-MOO 

38.90 

Total,  offsetting  coOections 

-18,046 

-4,670 

-21300 

-20,600 

39.00 

Budget  authority  (net) - 

5,810,274 

5,911.602 

6,066,600 

6,101,000 

90.00 

Outlays  (net) _ 

5542376 

5,930,500 

6,048300 

6,087300 

ObjKt  Cfassiflcation  (In  thousands  of  doOars) 

tinOfeata  toOi  17-1105-0-1-051 

I990ectul 

mtiri. 

1997  esl 

1993  esl 

Direct  oKsaticm: 


Persortnel  coicpensitioii: 


11.7 

M£iaty  personnel _ 

3,826,949 

3,993,157 

6,093,577 

6,131,693 

II.8 

Special  (ersonal  services  payments„ 

35 

86 

37 

39 

11.9 

Total  personnet  corp^lioa _ 

3326384 

3,993,153 

6,096.016 

6,131332 

12.2 

MStaiypsrkmnel  benefits: 

Accrued  retirement  berkfits - 

1,274376 

1306.663 

1320.833 

1326,720 

12.2 

(KherpersennetbeneSts  . 

855,528 

376355 

602,691 

399,286 

13.0 

Berrefiti  I*  termer  petswel, - 

13323 

16300 

S5.6I» 

15,900 

213 

Travel  and  transpertatinn  «l  petscra _ 

71,756 

72,577 

76,169 

73,511 

220 

Transportation  of  things- 

103,588 

109,666 

116,533 

113,985 

250 

Other  services:  Purdi^  from  industti- 
a)  fsmds .  _ 

6,623 

6,000 

5,013 

6,911 

260 

Si«i5es  and  mateiiab - - 

167,161 

33,572 

37,506 

35,52$ 

42.0 

Insurance  dAra  and  irvlimnities- _ 

507 

606 

C30 

SS8  - ijnjai  i^!I,S0Z  6;J5«00  5.I0WM 

99.5  Saotesiliect^jSBj _ !S^5  <.676  Z1.2iS  20,600 


S9i  mdl^AS - -  54!6.*53  yi5.272  6,034^00  6121,600 


MlUTARy.  PESflCNKU,  AlE  POHCE 

For  pay,  allowances,  individual  doUaing,  inioreet  on  deposits,  gratu¬ 
ities,  pennancnt  change  of  dcouon  travel  (including  all  expenses 
thereof  for  oganixstional  movements),  and  expenses  of  temporary 
dufy  travel  between  permanent  dufy  stations,  for  members  of  the  Air 
Pome  on  active  duty  (except  members  of  reserve  components  provided 
for  elsewhere),  cadets,  and  aviation  cadets;  and  for  payments  pursu¬ 
ant  to  section  166  of  Public  lew  97-377,  as  amended  (42  U,S.C.  402 
note),  to  section  229(b)  of  tho  Social  Se^rity  Ac-t  (42  U.S.C.  429(b)), 
and  to  tbs  Department  of  Defense  Military  Retirement  Fund; 
£$19,738,372,0003  $18,905,900,000. 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  $18,739,100,000,  to  become  avail¬ 
able  for  obligation  on  Ostober  1, 1993  (10  U.&C  903,  504-09,  518-19, 
600,  683-84.  687,  701-04,  744.  $56,  1035-37,  1047-49.  1211-13  1331, 
1475-80,  2633  2634,  8033.  8036,  8066,  8201-15,  8281,  8284-89.  8293- 
8303,  8309-10,  8312-13,  8441-4$.  8451-52,  8491,  8494-8504.  8531,  8687, 
8722,  9306,  9331-37,  9341-55.  9441,  9961-63,  9741-43;  12  US.C  171Sm; 
33  U.&C  855,  858;  chapters  3,  5,  7,  9,  10,  and  11.  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code;  4$  U.&C  1657;  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations 
Act,  1991;  oddilionai  authorizing  legislation  to  be  proposed! 

Program  and  DnaiKing  (in  thousands  of  dollats} 


itet&aiM  0*  57-3500-0-1-051 

I990actiat 

1991  el 

1992  esl 

1993  esl 

Program  by  activities: 

Duect  prog.'am; 

0C.01 

Pay  and  alloerancts  of  ofh- 

6,473,648 

6326.965 

6,403,237 

6379345 

(K).02 

Pay  and  alkwances  of  enlist- 

edpetsonnej 

11,769,675 

11,631,431 

10,680372 

10399373 

0003 

Pay  and  almancss  of  cadets 

36,055 

37.049 

37,923 

39,093 

00.06 

Siiisisterice  ol  enlisted  ;«r- 

sonnef_ 

933,955 

827,439 

806,858 

798,003 

0005 

Permanent  change  of  stiticn 

travel 

865,768 

951,87/ 

936337 

981,052 

00.06 

Other  mihtaiy  personnel  costs 

38,043 

40360 

40,873 

42,284 

00.91 

Total  direct  pogram _ 

20,067,164 

20,015,101 

18,905,500 

18,739,100 

01.C1 

Resmburssble  pro^'ti 

171,900 

181300 

1,213,000 

1,255,000 

1009 

Total  ctfigaUons 

20,219,066 

20,196,401 

20,118,500 

19,994,100 

fliUDdng: 

39.00 

Budget  autliority  (gross) _ 

20319.964 

20,196,401 

20,118300 

19394,100 

Budget  authority; 

Cvmnt 

40,00 

Approcrialion 

19,771,144 

19,738372 

18,905,500 

13,739,100 

60.00 

Appropriation  (section  8141, 

PI  101-511) . 

67,800 

40.69 

Portbn  applied  to  lii;uidale 

contract  authority _ 

-77,000 

. .  . 

.  .  .  , 

62.00 

Tramlerm)  from  other  ac- 

counts _ 

276,000 

228.929 

_ 1  -■■■1,11... jmii, 

_ _ 

6100 

Appropriation  (adjusted) 

19,970,144 

20,015,101 

18,9C53M 

18,739,100 

Permanent: 

6800 

Spemting  authority  from 

offsetting  cotlectloiis— 

171,900 

1SI300 

1313,000 

1355300 

69.15 

Contract  lulhority  (Indell- 

nlii) _ _ _ _ 

77,000 

*■  '  " 

Rcbticn  of  ebOgatiens  to  outlays: 

71.00 

Total  obligations _  _ 

20,219,044 

20.196,40! 

20,118,509 

19.934,109 

7260 

ObSgaled  balance,  start  of  year. 

72,438 

1,082,415 

1,004,716 

993,715 

76.40 

Obiigaled  balance,  end  of  year— 

-1.032,415 

-1,004,716 

-933,716 

-1,023.316 

77.00 

Adjiritments  In  expired  accounts. 

-46,247 

....u  . 

87.M 

Oullays  (gross)  — - 

19,162,820 

20,274,100 

20,!29,500 

19,963,900 

Ai^tments  to  budget  authority 

and  outlays: 

Deductions  for  oHselting  cdlcc- 

tiws: 

88.10 

fedora!  funds 

-36,450 

-16.732 

-1.085,695 

-1,122,976 

8833 

Trust  funds _ 

-83,154 

-93,407 

-72.283 

-74,963 

Part  Four-478 
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THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 


Genend  and  tpecUiI  funds— Continued 


MiUTAP.y  PffltsoKMSL,  Ajr  Foaez— Continued 
Prefnn  ond  Hueciiii  (if)  tixxs^  ol  (Icil3>t)— CoRtsiWi) 


UafAtM  ai  57-3SOO-9-I-01I 

laotsas 

ISStet 

imet 

IBSet. 

mi 

Nnfainlsxifft _ 

-ajsB 

-7i,101 

-55.022 

-51X1 

2190 

’dd.eltsdSBzotuSaa 

-mjsoo 

-181,300 

-1.255.000 

nx 

Euiid  wtenty  (m() 

20,04I,1« 

20,31110! 

ll^OS^OO 

11733,190 

saoo 

OOtplad) 

13.990,920 

20,»2400 

11311500 

ivaxo 

TnecditactNtdAy 

nfgi 

83143 

71854 

Xfna 

1,243 

1,533 

1133 

1.533 

583 

555 

543 

618 

A.'mf  Httioil  dati 

435^ 

457100 

410100 

361300 

Tr^'otc&tddt 

381,171 

408148 

370124’ 

329.150 

TuengpipdiM 

-  XJXS 

22153 

15,635 

15170 

(bly 

25,788 

_  25,199 

23141 

2I18C 

AirliatimiGunl 

118,958 

117135 

niioo 

119,400 

Tuna)  ludhe  duly 

105,5)7 

105,594 

lK.Ui 

107,450 

Tfserf  pIpefiM 

1810 

2173 

2.879 

2173 

FdMm  zeSte  (fety 

8.541 

8,458 

9,031 

9.072 

Objsct  Ciusificetion  {in  thoisinds  cf  dcGais) 


ttepfoMode  57-3500-0-1-051 

IHOidat 

imtn 

t«S2esl 

ISUesL 

OirKt 

11.7 

fmcteci  tmpenutkn;  HSlUrj  pa- 

setfld 

13.011.589 

12132106 

12,176.005 

12.031.737 

Uttxy  pevmrteitisi; 

122 

kaosi  nSnmai  txndits _ 

4155163 

4133178 

4i:0161 

3141112 

121 

O&r  penonnd  tecaOts 

1,800145 

1103.703 

1141.946 

1,843.577 

13.U 

BewfilS  f«  fOBW  p/mrM 

35,504 

35100 

33132 

40,692 

21.0 

Imd  tad  trasperution  at  persons _ 

231101 

241176 

235,783 

234,730 

220 

TratEp>ta6caoft)»2s . 

495.404 

553,134 

565116 

503184 

25.0 

Otter  servxxs:  Purdases  Irom  hlustri- 

llllRiS. 

27,885 

29174 

23,455 

28,703 

260 

S(9p!ieS2a!iiW!«ruls 

77,5(K 

6,528 

6,752 

6105 

420 

Insorsnoe  (Isau  znd  ioden>:ities___. 

1,441 

1,442 

1,443 

1,444 

99.0 

Sirtotal,  i&ect  otAjstions _ 

20,047,144 

20,015,101 

18,305100 

18,739,100 

990 

171100 

181100 

1113,000 

1,255,000 

991 

IdJi  obOtitions _ 

20119.044 

20,196,40! 

20,118100 

19134,100 

RESERVE  FORCES 

These  appropriations  finance  the  personnel  costs  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  and  Reserve  forces,  including  the  future  retire¬ 
ment  benefits  of  the  current  R^erve  forces.  The  estimates 
reflect  continuing  eflbrts  to  improve  management  efficiency 
including,  for  example,  more  economical  use  of  training  and 
recruiting  resources  as  well  as  the  undertaking  of  active  mis¬ 
sions  at  lower  costs. 

The  number  of  National  Guard  and  Reserve  personnel  esti¬ 
mated  to  participate  in  the  Selected  Reserve  training  pro¬ 
grams  and  the  number  of  full-time  active  duty  military  per¬ 
sonnel  provided  for  are  summarized  in  the  following  table. 
Excluded  from  the  1990  actual  yearend  numbers  are  25,652 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  Personnel  called  to  active  duty 
pursuant  to  673b  U.S.C.  10. 


YEAREND  NUMBER 


mxtai 

mm 

mtm 

mm 

Defense  WR. 

1,127,56! 

1,175,926 

1,068,400 

988,600 

Trsined  iiuciivt  i)uty_ 

983,496 

1,049,825 

956.142 

882,809 

Iriining  pipeline,.  —  .  . 

70,268 

52,036 

42,295 

39,275 

foB  time  acts*  duty _ _ _ 

73,797 

74.054 

69163 

68,516 

Amy  Reserve 

233,145 

318,700 

282,700 

254,500 

Itj'aed  inxtirt  duty  ,  _ 

256,462 

233.204 

255,113 

228,898 

Ttddag  _ 

28189 

17,152 

M,839 

13,599 

fuJ-tme  active  duty _ _ 

13,703 

13144 

12,683 

12,003 

Njvy  Reserve,.  .  , 

149152 

153.400 

134,600 

127,100 

Ttihed  feuefive  duty  _ _ _ 

122,742 

125,986 

110,040 

103,626 

IraWnjpipeSM _  _  . 

3,938 

4.417 

2,515 

2161 

WHinie  jctVe  duty,  .... _  _ 

22172 

22,997 

22,045 

21,113 

Mirfae  Corps  Reserve,... _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

44,530 

43,909 

40,900 

38,990 

luised  iuttive  duty... - - 

38,939 

37,851 

35,056 

33.596 

TtjWnj  - - — _ _ 

3188 

3,648 

3,674 

3,174 

fil-tini  actve  duly,  -  .  ,  _ _ _ 

2105 

2,401 

2.170 

2,130 

Ut  Fra  Reserve—... - ... _ _ _ 

80,602 

85,531 

81,200 

82,400 

The  Reserve  Officers’  Training  Corps  program  provides 
training  for  reserve  and  regular  officer  candidates  who  have 
enrolled  in  the  course  while  attending  a  college  at  which  an 
ROTC  unit  has  been  established.  College  graduates  who  satis- 
factorily  complete  the  advanced  course  of  the  program  are 
commissioned  and  may  be  ordered  to  active  duty  for  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  3  years. 

'The  Re^rve  Officers’  Training  Corps  Vitalization  Act  of 
1964,  as  amended,  authorizes  a  limited  number  of  scholarships 
for  ROTC  students  on  a  competitive  basis.  Successful  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  scholarships  generally  serve  a  minimum  period 
of  4  years  on  active  duty  upon  graduation  and  appointment  as 
a  commissioned  officer.  A  number  of  scholarship  recipients 
will  fulfill  their  entire  obligation  in  the  Reserve  components. 

The  Armed  Forces  health  professions  scholarship  program 
provides  a  source  of  active  duty  commissioned  officers  for  the 
various  health  professions. 

'The  numbers  of  commissioned  officers  graduated  from  these 
programs  are  summarized  below: 


mictal 

mm 

mm 

mm 

8010 

Amy 

- 8,174 

7,434 

7,790 

7,210 

Navy . ,  _ _ _ 

1106 

1120 

1,677 

1,470 

Air  Tin* 

-  _  2,290 

2,175 

1,890 

1,800 

Total  _ 

-  12170 

11,529 

11157 

10,480 

Kavy  otfior  caaSdeles 

_  44 

77 

77 

77 

AUrioe  Corps  olficer  canrSdates _ 

555 

555 

555 

555 

lolaJ  _ 

-  599 

632 

632 

632 

Health  prolessions  sdctirshh: 

Assy  _ 

345 

375 

375 

375 

Kavy  _  _ 

-  271 

272 

280 

300 

Ait  fttce—  _  . . 

-  353 

355 

348 

348 

Total _ 

— _  969 

1,002 

1,003 

1,023 

Federal  Funda 

General  and  special  funds: 

Reserve  Personnsi,  Army 

For  pay,  allowances,  clothing,  subeisience,  gratuities,  travel,  and 
related  expenses  for  personnel  of  the  Army  Reserve  on  active  duty 
under  sections  265,  3021,  and  3038  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  or 
while  serving  on  active  duty  under  section  672(d)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  in  connection  with  performing  duty  specified  in  section 
678(a)  of  title  10,  United  States  (3ode,  or  while  undergoing  reserve 
training,  or  while  performing  drills  or  Cijuivalent  duty  or  other  duty, 
and  for  members  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  (Torpe,  and  ex¬ 
penses  authorized  by  section  2131  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  os 
authorized  by  law;  and  for  pnymonta  to  the  Department  cf  Defense 
Military  Retirement  P»indi  £$2,363,300,0003  $2,192,800,000. 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  $2,076,100,000,  to  become  avail- 
able  for  obligation  on  October  1, 1992.  (10  U,S.C  683,  U75-80,  2101-11, 
3722;  37  U.&O  204,  206,  209,  301,  305,  402-04.  414-18,  10S2;  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1991;  additional  authorizing  leg¬ 
islation  to  be  proposed.) 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSB-MgJTARY 


PnfTM  ^  OiMiidiii  (si  Shousaids  c(  dobrs} 


Mtetanfe  n-ZOlO-O-l-OSI 

imacial 

mtn 

IJStat 

CODi  Oait^  inMifll  traUej 

1,162,224 

1,221,549 

U87K4 

1,124,143 

0a02  Other  trains  and  - 

1,033,342 

1,147,151 

1,004156 

S51157 

OOJl  Tstd  dtnet  po^nis _ 

2,199,163 

2362700 

2,192100 

207MOO 

OUl  ReiatiraUepntna 

6,923 

61)00 

6,100 

6100 

lOliO  TcU  cUf^lions - - 

2205,169 

2374100 

2193100 

2^2100 

{hmditp 

liSS  tiling. 

4,631 

33X10  Baijet  onthorilr  (grea) - 

2»,»7I 

2174K0 

2WMM 

20I2909 

Sudget  Mthccitic 

40.00  fCPfcpratioft 

2,203,793 

2363100 

2192100 

2,076,100 

40.49  PoitiM  opceed  b  Eqiiiiite  cttiixt  »• 

-2700 

42.00  TnmfaTed  (m  ether  Kowits - 

5,400 

a09  AnxopiiitiM  (>d(Bt«d) - 

2291,»W 

236W« 

2192iM 

2076,100 

ttmuiab 

6300  Sptsdief  acDwrity  froa  etfMttifig 

caMioas - 

(,023 

(.000 

(.100 

6100 

69.15  C«itrKtMtho(ityCMdiMt«)__. 

2700 

Rehtm  of  (tSgiticns  b  wtliys: 

71.00  Total  (Wga^ 

2,205,189 

2174,700 

2193,900 

2,032100 

72.40  ObOgited  bsbsce,  sUt  of  yur 

159,332 

151174 

177,174 

133,174 

74.40  Otegaied  baboce,  end  of  y«« - 

-15U74 

-177,174 

-183,174 

-191,474 

77.00  Adjisttneibheiprcd  accounts 

-25252 

. 

87.00  Oitlays  (gross) - 

2,138,045 

2143,400 

2.192100 

2074,000 

Adjustments  to  bjdget  authority  and  outlays; 

Oedx&RS  (or  otfstttng  coOtetms: 

33.10  federal  fuods 

-5,465 

-4,655 

-4,756 

-4,355 

33.40  Koofehral  sOwXos_ 

-557 

-1144 

-1144 

-1144 

333)0  Total,  oHseibng  ccBecbots _ 

-6,023 

-6,000 

-6,100 

-6.200 

8900  Sudget  authority  (net) 

2,203,795 

2,363,700 

2192100 

2,076,100 

90.00  Outlrys(net) 

2,132,022 

2143,400 

2,136,800 

2,067100 

Object  OassificaUon  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Mentfiationart  21-2070-0-1-051 

inoacivl 

1991  el 

1992  esl 

1993  et. 

11.7 

Direct  (bligaOons; 

Ferswriel  cotneensatim:  Mitary  per- 
sorml 

(litaty  persnnnei  beneTits: 

1,513145 

1,617,512 

1,522,794 

1,450,463 

122 

Accrued  fetirement  benefits - 

262,503 

275141 

266,977 

253,195 

122 

Other  personnel  benefits _ 

172,940 

205,117 

185,635 

170181 

21.0 

Travel  and  tranxiottabon  oi  persetss. 

159,109 

178,357 

136,778 

126,557 

22.0 

Transpnrtation  d  things  « 

7.143 

7,684 

7,501 

7,138 

26.0 

Suppto  and  materials - — . 

33,997 

33,960 

72186 

63,137 

420 

Insurme  daims  and  iniemnitiss - 

229 

229 

229 

229 

99.0 

Subtotal,  direot  otOgations - 

2.199,166 

2168,700 

2,192100 

2,076,100 

99.0 

Rembusable  cbCgations 

6,023 

6,000 

6,100 

5,200 

33.9 

Total  cbCgations 

2,205,139 

2174,700 

2133,900 

2,082100 

Resekve  Persohnkl,  Naw 

For  pay,  allowances,  clothing,  subsistence,  gratuities,  travel,  and 
relat^  expenses  for  personnel  of  the  Navy  ii^rve  on  active  duty 
under  section  265  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  or  while  serving  on 
active  duty  under  section  672(d)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  in 
connection  with  performing  duty  spcciflsd  in  section  678(a)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  or  while  undergoing  reserve  training,  or  while 
performing  drills  or  equivalent  duty,  and  for  members  of  the  Reserve 
Officers'  'fi-aining  Corps,  and  expenses  authorized  by  section  2131  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  os  authorized  by  law;  and  for  payments 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  Military  Retirement  Fund; 
E$l,646,000,000]|  $1MS.600.000. 

Viitiher,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  $1,601,500,000,  to  become  avail¬ 
able  for  obligation  on  October  1,  1992.  (10  U,S.C,  600,  68S-4,  H75-80, 
2081,  2101-11,  5456-57,  6081-86,  6148;  26  US.C  8121;  37  U.S.a  204, 


KUSnUtL—CMEnS  An{\ 
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20^  SOI.  305.  402-4.  415-18.  427. 1002;  38  U.S.C  701-12;  Dept^rr-ent 
of  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1991;  additional  authorizing  legislation 
to  be  prtipoeedj 


Ptetnin  Financing  (h  thoosaiids  ef  doSan) 


UBceiataratt  17.14054>.1-951 

19»ach9i 

1991  tsl 

1992  et 

199361 

fregna  hyi  xdMiiti: 

Direct  protraas; 

OC.Ol  Urit  and  inniiral  traseg _ 

0012  Other  traiiig  and  segsert _ 

679,637 

892082 

695.136 

353,104 

655,773 

992127 

6ia.7l7 

936,733 

£lfl§|  linH  prnfnn  .. 

1171,719 

225 

1,648100 

903 

1,643.0)0 

900 

1101100 

930 

QIjOI  Ramtnrsable  prugram 

10.03  Total  obigalim  .~  _ 

1171144 

1,649,200 

1149100 

1,602400 

tlnendnf; 

462 

3910  Badfft  authority  (gross)  1172406  1149100  1149103  1102400 

Budget  authority; 

Current 

40.00 

Apftopriation 

1172.181 

1,645,000 

1,643,600 

1,631, SCO 

4200 

IraoslerTed  l.'om  other  accounts _ 

3100  . 

— - - 

43.00 

Appnfdation  (adjusted) _ 

1172131 

1,(43100 

1,643100 

1,601100 

Permanent 

63.00 

SpemSttg  autherity  fran  offsetting 

22$ 

900 

900 

900 

Rdabon  oi  obligations  to  outlays; 

71.00 

Total  cbiigabons 

1171,944 

1,649100 

1,649,500 

I.602.4D0 

7240 

CbSgated  balance,  start  ol  year. 

161,041 

183191 

235,091 

268,591 

74.40 

Oldgated  balance,  end  ol  yea; 

-153.831 

-235,091 

-2M,591 

-302,091 

77.00 

Adjustments  in  erpired  acccuils  _ 

-33,509 

^  ^ _ ^  r- 

37.00 

Outlays  (gross) 

1115,534 

1,593,000 

1116,000 

1168,900 

Adjustments  to  budget  autlwrity  a-nd  outlays; 

Deduclinns  (or  offsetting  collections: 

33.10 

Federal  funds 

-181 

-735 

-736 

-736 

8810 

Trwt  funds 

■  -  -- 

-138 

-136 

-136 

88.40 

KorvfederS  scutces- 

-44 

-28 

-28 

-28 

83.90 

Total,  dfsetbng  collections - 

-225 

-900 

-900 

-900 

39.00 

Budget  authority  (net) _ 

1172,18! 

1,648100 

1,648,600 

1,601,500 

90.00 

Outlay:  (net) 

1115159 

1,597,100 

1115,100 

1,568,000 

Object  Classifrcatinn  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

HeidiaUn  codi  17-1405-0-1-051 

1990  Ktal 

1991  el 

1997  el 

1993  el 

Oirtet  otdgaticns; 

11.7 

Personnel  cempensatien:  MiHlaty  per¬ 

sonnel  _ 

1,076,171 

1,131,581 

1,143,968 

1,119181 

MStary  personnel  beneTits: 

122 

Accrued  retiemetil  benefits- 

233,702 

243,763 

248,503 

242,425 

122 

Otner  personnel  benefits 

90123 

56141 

89,533 

85.777 

21.0 

Travel  aid  banspctlalicn  o(  persons _ 

124,810 

121,612 

109,634 

105,976 

220 

Transportation  o(  things. 

12,930 

14,666 

16,663 

14,635 

250 

Other  services:  Other.  — 

569 

644 

644 

648 

23.0 

SuppTies  and  materials  — _ 

32,024 

38,491 

32,447 

31,455 

42.0 

Insurance  claims  and  Indemnities _ 

1,190 

1,202 

1,202 

1,202 

990 

Subtotal,  lirect  ctiigatioos - 

1,571,719 

1,648100 

1,648,600 

1,601,500 

99.0 

RciiibursaHe  eJiligations _ 

225 

900 

300 

900 

99.9 

Total  ctFgaticw _ 

1,571,944 

1,649,200 

1,649,500 

1,602,400 

Reserve  Personnel,  Marine  Corps 

For  pay,  allowances,  clothing,  subsistence,  gratuities,  travel,  and 
related  expenses  for  personnel  of  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  on  active 
duty  undor  section  265  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  or  while 
serving  on  active  duty  undor  section  672(d)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Ck>de,  in  connection  with  performing  duly  specified  in  section  678(a)  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  or  while  undergoing  reserve  training,  or 
while  performing  drills  or  equivalent  duty,  and  for  members  of  the 
Marino  Corps  platoon  leaders  class,  and  expenses  authorized  by  sec¬ 
tion  2181  of  title  10,  United  States  Ciode,  as  authorized  by  law;  and  for 
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THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 


Gtnera]  and  speda!  funds— Coatinueu 

Bbskkv*  Pmsonnix,  AIabine  Corps— Continued 

payments  to  the  Department  of  Defense  Military  Retirement  F^nd; 
£$336^400, 0003  $328,900,(100. 

Fisher,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  $329,800,000,  to  become  autil- 
able  for  obligation  on  (ktober  1,  1992.  (10  USC  600,  683,  H7S~8(i, 
2031,  2101-11,  5456,  5458,  6031-86,  6148;  37  U.S.C  206.  301.  305. 402- 
04,  415-18,  1002;  Department -of  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1991; 
additional  authorizing  iegielaticn  io  be  propteed.) 


Pmpm  and  Financing  (ki  thcus^nh  doto) 


UetCftiOnccdr  17-llCB-0-]-0dl 

ISSCacSal 

ISSIet. 

1933  csl 

199}  est 

Ftsfm  tjr  actieftiei; 

OneSpegns 

00.01  Unit  a-nd  indyidusf  inidsi 

00.02  Other  Itaiwg  and  support _ 

193,254 

121,123 

199,260 

133,140 

195,639 

131,011 

195,902 

133,898 

0031  Tobl  d«ct  pttgws _ 

01.0!  Beliniusable  program 

314,383 

700 

337,400 

700 

326,900 

709 

329,800 

700 

10.00  Total  ctCgatioAS 

Huncing; 

2503  OncMgabd  balana  lapwg _ 

315,033 

63 

333,100 

327,600 

330,500 

33.00  Budget  itstlwtily  /gross) _ 

319,152 

333,100 

327A4M 

330M0 

Budget  auderity 

Camtib 

40.00  Agsropriation  ,  _ 

314,452 

336,400 

326,900 

329,800 

42.00  Transferred  from  other  acsxmts _ 

_ 

1,(00 

43.00  Approprbtion  (adjusiad). 

314,452 

337,400 

326,900 

329,300 

PemunMtt 

5800  Spending  auUwrity  from  offutUng 

coUectioM 

700 

700 

700 

700 

ReladOR  of  obligatioits  to  outlays: 

71.00  Tout  Ratios  _ _ _ 

315,083 

338,100 

327,600 

330,500 

72.40  ObCgaitd  balance,  start  of  year _ 

35,616 

39,067 

47,86? 

53,667 

7440  Cb^lrd  balance,  end  of  yMf,___ _ 

-35,067 

-47,867 

-53,667 

-60,467 

77.00  Adyntmeots  In  eipired  accounts _ 

-5,495 

1700  Outlays  (gross) _ 

305,137 

329,300 

321,800 

323,700 

Adjustments  to  budget  authority  and  outlays; 

Oeductnns  (or  oftsettng  coOecCons: 

JS.I0  federal  funds _ 

_ _ 

-650 

-650 

-650 

8S.40  Korvfedetil  sources- _  _ 

-700 

-50 

-50 

-50 

83.90  Total,  offsetttig  eollecticrB _ 

-700 

-700 

-700 

-700 

$9.00  Budget  authority  (eel) _ 

314,452 

337,400 

326,900 

329,800 

90.00  Outlays  (net) - 

305,437 

328,600 

321,100 

323,000 

Object  Clarification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


UsUftiSa  ode  I7-110S-0-1-05I 

1990  Ktul 

1991  tsl 

1992  esl 

1993  est 

:i,7 

Direct  cUgalions; 

Personnel  compensation;  MStaor  per- 

227.439 

243364 

235386 

238,625 

12.2 

MiEtaiy  perooi^  benefits; 

Aocaicd  retirement  benefits _ 

35,476 

39,218 

38.150 

38314 

12.2 

OtiRr  personnel  benefits . . 

13,289 

14,136 

14,022 

14328 

21.0 

have!  and  transportation  of  persons.^.. 

24,067 

26,733 

25,208 

24,681 

220 

haosportatien  d  things _ 

939 

930 

902 

934 

26.0 

Suppfies  and  materials _ 

11,270 

12,120 

12333 

12319 

42.0 

Insurance  daims  and  indemnities. _ 

903 

899 

899 

899 

990 

Subtotal,  direct  obligations _ 

314,383 

337,400 

326,900 

329,800 

99.0 

ReimburssbieebCgatioos™ _ 

700 

700 

700 

700 

99.9 

Total  obSgations . . . 

315,083 

338,100 

327,600 

330,K0 

Reservr  Personnrx,  Aiu  Force 

For  pay,  allowaiiccs,  clothing,  subsistence,  gratuities,  travel,  and 
related  expenses  for  personnel  of  the  Air  Force  Roservo  on  active 
duty  under  sections  266,  8021,  and  8038  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  or  virhilo  serving  on  active  duty  under  section  672(d)  of  title  10, 
Unit^  States  CJode,  in  connection  with  performing  duty  specified  in 
section  678(a)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  or  while  undergoing 


reeerve  training,  or  while  performing  drilla  or  equivalent  duty  or 
other  duty,  and  ibr  members  of  the  .1^  Reeerve  Ofllcere’  Training 
Corjx,  and  expense*  authorised  by  sation  2131  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  as  authorized  by  law;  and  for  payments  to  the  Deperi* 
ment  of  Defense  Military  Retirement  Fund;  £16^,800,0003 
$705,300,000. 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  $727,300,000.  to>  become  avail¬ 
able  for  obligation  on  October  1, 1992.  (10  U3.a  281-80.  591-35,  597- 
600,  651,  671-85.  687,  715,  1475-80.  2031,  2101-11,  2120-27,  2131-33. 
2511,  8062,  8076,  8221-23,  8259-60,  8351-54,  8356-63.  8365-88,  8371-81, 
8392-95,  8491.  8687,8722,  9301.  9411-14,  9581-63,  9741.  9743;  37  K&G 
204,  206,  f(W,  301,  309,  402-11,  415-18,  1002;  Depa.-tment  of  Defense 
Appropriations  Act,  1991;  additional  authorizing  legitlalion  to  be-  pro¬ 
posed.! 


Frogram  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  doliars) 


H»!ftat«iDde  57-3700-0-1-051 

liSlJOad 

1991  est 

1992  est 

1993  est 

Program  by  activities: 

Ciredpro^e 

00.01  IMt  and  nSvidual  tianiog _ 

00.02  Other  training  and  SBpoit_ _ 

1  ! 

446,659 

241,861 

445,048 

260,252 

462367 

264,933 

00.91 

01.01 

Total  dnect  prppam 
HenibuMtle  trogram 

_  662,149 

_  1,600 

688320 

1,872 

705,300 

1341 

727,300 

2.006 

I0.GO 

Total  dHatSaa 

663,749 

690392 

707341 

729306 

Fbiaodni; 

25.00  Unobligated  balance  lapsing _ 

_  638 

39.00 

Budget  authority  (gross) _ 

-  664437 

699392 

707341 

729306 

Budget  authoiity; 


CumnI: 


40.00 

Apprtprsation 

662,83? 

686,800 

705300 

727309 

42.00 

Transferred  litm  ether  accounts _ 

1,720 

,  -  -  1, . , 

43.00 

AppropriiUon  (adjusted) 

662337 

6U320 

705300 

727300 

Peiraaneril: 

68.00 

Spendni  authority  from  offsetting 

coflKtions 

1,600 

1372 

1341 

2,006 

Relaticn  d  obligations  to  outlays; 

71.00 

Total  ctRgations-.  _  _ 

663,749 

690392 

707,241 

729306 

72.40 

Odigaled  baiance,  stall  d  year _ 

36,454 

44312 

48,732 

52,532 

74.40 

Obligated  balance,  end  d  year  _ 

-44312 

-48,732 

-52332 

-56,832 

77.00 

Adjiabnenis  in  exp'red  accounts _ _ 

-7,803 

87.00 

(Mlays  (gross). 

648,088 

685,972 

703.441 

725,005 

Adjustmenls  to  budget  authcrity  and  ovtbys; 
DrMIoiis  for  olfselting  conections: 


88.10 

Federal  funds _ 

-1.600 

-1,87? 

-1,941 

-2,006 

88.90 

Total,  dfselling  colirclions _ 

-1,600 

-1,872 

-1,941 

-2,006 

89.00 

Budget  authority  (net) _ 

662,537 

688329 

705,300 

727300 

90.00 

Cutlm  (nat) _ 

646,488 

684,100 

701,500 

725,000 

Obiect  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars} 


UsiUatai  ait  57-3700-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

1992  el 

1993  el 

n.7 

Dkect  odigaticins; 

Personnel  ccm;«nsatie«  Mllanr  per¬ 
sonnel _ _ _ 

464.675 

485359 

496337 

513,771 

12.2 

Mlilav  persower  benefits; 

Aatued  retirement  benefits _ 

58,665 

60,742 

61,991 

63,055 

12.2 

Other  personnel  benefits _ 

44.090 

43322 

44,856 

46,572 

21.0 

Travel  and  Ira-nsportation  d  [crsons _ 

75,022 

76,586 

78.351 

79,117 

22.0 

hanspotlalion  d  things _ 

575 

676 

919 

922 

26.0 

Suppfies  and  materials _ _ _ 

17,826 

20,179 

20,236 

21,141 

41.0 

Grants,  subtiSes,  and  contributions _ 

1,256 

1,617 

2,571 

2,683 

42.0 

Irduranee  dam}  and  Weninities _ _ 

39 

39 

39 

39 

99.0 

Subtotal,  drecl  cbBgatieins _ 

662,149 

6S8.520 

705300 

727,300 

93.0 

ReantTOble  obligations _ 

1,600 

1,872 

1,941 

2,006 

99.9 

Total  obtgtiiuns _ _ _ _ 

663,743 

630,392 

707,241 

729306 
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Nattonai  Guabo  PjasoNun,  Army 

'For  pay,  allowances,  clothing,  subsistence,  gratuities,  travel,  and 
related  expenses  for  personnel  of  the  Army  Natioi^  Guard  while  on 
duty  under  section  2W,  3021,  or  3436  of  title  10  or  section  708  of  title 
32.  United  States  Code,  or  while  serving  on  duty  under  section  672(d) 
of  title  10  or  section  502(0  of  title  32,  United  Stats  Code,  in  connech'on 
with  performing  duty  specified  in  section  678(al  of  title  1(),  Uni^ 
States  Code,  or  while  undergoing  training,  or  while  performing  drills 
or  equivalent  du^‘  or  other  duty,  and  expenses  authorized  by  section 
2131  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  as  authorized  by  law;  and  for 
pajments  to  t}:e  Department  of  Defense  Military  Retirement  Fund; 
£$3,379,500,0002  $3,201,700,000. 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purpotes,  $3,038,600,000,  to  become  avail¬ 
able  for  obligation  on  October  1, 1992,  (10  U.&.C.  683, 1175-80,  3722;  37 
U.S.C.  SOI,. 305,. 402-01,^  418,  1002;  Department  of  Defense  Appropria¬ 
tions  Act,  1931;  additional  authorizing  le^Iation  to  be  proposed.! 


Prognm  sod  financint  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


IMfttiatude  21-7060-3-1-051 

l»0ariui 

I991CIL 

mitSL 

I9!3est 

Program  b;  Mtivitizc 

OirtetpngUR; 

00.01  Uni!  aid  hdeijiul  trainiiig 

1,751,902 

1425443 

1,711415 

1460420 

00.02  Other  traioiog  and  cfipctt _ 

1,542,509 

1,635,125 

1,490,455 

1,475450 

00.91  Total  ({red  pogram 

3,294,711 

3,466465 

3,201,700 

3,035,600 

01.01  fiesmborsable  trogra.'ii 

5,700 

5,700 

5,700 

5,700 

10.00  Total  oUgatim 

3,300,411 

3,472,565 

3,207.400 

3,044400 

rifuncing: 

J5.M  UnoWyatM  fttbfyo 

1,975 

39.00  6od((I  aathorfty  (grou) _ 

3,302446 

3472465 

3407,400 

3,044400 

8(d|«t  aiithority; 

Currant 

40.00  Approfnation 

3,246,700 

3479,500 

3,201,700 

3,035,600 

42.00  Transferi«]  Irom  other  accounts _ 

49,986 

57465 

43.00  ApfirtfirtaUor.  (a<ijin<ed},___ 

3496,656 

3,466461 

3401,700 

3,038,600 

Pennant 

6500  Spamiini  authority  from  offsuttint 

coIlKtions- 

5,700 

5,700 

5,700 

5,700 

Relalioii  of  ohligatiofts  to  outlays: 

71.00  Total  obOgations-.  ..  — . 

3,300,411 

3.472465 

3,207,400 

3,044400 

72.40  Otfrjated  bsUnce,  stil  o(  year _ 

215,632 

192,995 

217,163 

215,563 

74.40  Obligated  baUiKe,  end  o)  year 

-192,995 

-217,163 

-218,563 

-224,763 

77.00  Adjustments  h  expired  accounts _ 

61,547 

-  -I  -  1- 

,  ,,  —1 

87.00  (Xrilays  (gross)- 

3487,596 

3,445,400 

3,206,000 

3,035,100 

Adjudments  to  hidget  authonty  and  outlays: 

Deductions  for  offsetting  collections: 

55.10  federal  funds _ 

-5,700 

-3,149 

-3,149 

-3,149 

85.40  Nofl-federal  sources _ — 

- - 

-2,551 

-2,551 

-2,551 

55.90  Total,  edfiettng  ccOctions 

-5,700 

-5,700 

-5,700 

-5,700 

59.00  Budget  authority  (net)  - 

3,296,686 

3,466,505 

3,201,700 

3,035,600 

90.00  Outlays  (net) _ _ _ 

3481.896 

3,442,700 

3,200,300 

3,032,400 

Object  Ciasslficatioo  (in  thousands  ol  dollars) 


ItoficaloKoJe  21-2060-0-1-051 

1990  Ktal 

1991  est 

1991  est 

1993  cst 

Dvect  obCgabons: 

11.7 

Personnel  cempensation:  MiStaiy  per- 

»nnel  _  . 

2435,099 

2,506,398 

2403,118 

2,172,417 

M£taty  persennd  benefits: 

12.2 

Aec^  rttirtment  benefits.-,, _ 

432,552 

439,460 

412497 

392,163 

12.2 

Other  personnel  benefits.  — 

237,775 

281484 

258,039 

261418 

21.0 

Travel  I'd  transperiation  of  persens _ 

147.933 

173,737 

164,649 

160,597 

22.0 

Trarisporta&n  c4  things.-. 

3,640 

2,255 

1,935 

1,669 

26.0 

Sullies  and  materials,  .  — 

134,609 

63,534 

60,962 

59.516 

42.0 

Inmnce  and  indemnities - 

20 

100 

100 

100 

99.0 

Subtotal,  diiect  obligations.,-. _ _ 

3.294.711 

3.465.86$ 

3,201,700 

3,035,600 

99.0 

Reimbursable  cb^iUcs _ _ 

5,700 

5,700 

5,700 

5,700 

99.9 

Total  eligabons _ _ ...... _ 

3400.411 

3.4?2«3 

3.207.400 

3.C44.300 

National  Guakd  Peesonnkl,  Air  Force 

For  pay,  allowance  clothing,  subsistence,  gratuities,  travel,  end 
related  expenses  for  personnel  of  the  Air  National  Guard  on  duty 
under  section  265.  8021,  or  8486  of  title  10  or  section  708  of  title  32, 
United  States  Code,  or  while  serving  on  duty  under  section  672(d)  of 
title  10  or  section  502(0  of  title  32,  United  States  Code,  in  connection 
with  performing  duty  specified  in  section  67^a)-of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  or  while  undergoing  training,  or  while  performing  drills 
or  equivalent  duty  or  other  duty,  and  expenses  authorized  by  section 
2131  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  as  authorized  by  law;  and  for 
paj'ments  to  the  Department  of  Defense  Military  Retirement  Fund; 
£$1,098,400,00(12  $1,145,500,000. 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  $1,195,100,000,  to  become  avaii- 
abte  for  obligation  on  Etcher  1, 1992.  (10  U.S.C.  2S1S12,  510,  591-95, 
597-600,  651,  671-85,  2131-33,  2511,  3015,  8062,  8077-78,  8080,  8224- 
25,  8261,  8351-54,  8356,  8358-63,  8365-68,  8371-81,  8392-95,  8491, 
8722,  9301,  9561-63,  9741;  32  U.S,C  101-11,  301-05,  307-08,  312-33, 
501-07,  701,  37  U.S.C.  201,  203-06,  SOI,  309,  402-11,  4U-18,  501-02, 
1002;  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1991;  oMitional  au- 
thorizing  le^lation  to  be  proposedj 


Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Urntriatni  cok  57-3650-0-3-051 

1999  acta) 

1991  cL 

1932  (it 

1993  et 

Pitgram  by  aciNitits: 

tteetpograrn: 

00.01  Unit  and  in&idual  tn'ring _  .  .. 

540,515 

558430 

576456 

603,087 

00.02  Other  tnining  and  supped _ 

523499 

560,672 

563,614 

592,013 

0041  Total  dueot  program 

1,063,914 

1,119.002 

3,145,500 

1.195.300 

01.61  Reimbvisalile  progr.r'n 

2,653 

2,747 

2,856 

2461 

10.00  Total  cbCgations 

1,066,567 

1,121,749 

1,148456 

1,193,061 

Financing; 

2500  Uncbligated  balance  lapsing _ 

2,650 

-■  _  --  . 

39.00  Budget  authority  (gross)——. 

1.069427 

1.121,749 

.1, 145456 

1,198461 

Budget  authcrity; 

Currant 

40.00  Appropriation 

1,035,732 

1,098,400 

!.145.500 

1,135,100 

42.00  Transferred  from  other  accounts _ 

30,842 

20,602  , 

43.00  Appr^riatwfl  (adjusted).— _ 

1466474 

1,119,002 

1,145400 

1,195,190 

Pirmanenb 

65.00  SpendiRg  authority  from  offsatting 

ooHkUoiu— _ _ 

2,653 

2,747 

2456 

2461 

Relalion  ol  cUgations  to  outlays: 

71.00  Total  otfgabons _ 

1,066,567 

1,121,749 

1,145456 

1,193,061 

72.40  ObSgated  balance,  start  of  year _ 

59,097 

65,742 

75,244 

58.644 

74.40  OUigated  balance,  end  o(  year-. 

-66,742 

-76,244 

-85,644 

-100,544 

77,00  Adjustments  in  expired  accconts _ 

-6,626 

— 

- - - 

67.00  Outlays  (gross) - 

1,052,296 

1,110,247 

1,137,956 

1,186,161 

Adjustments  to  budget  authority  and  cutlays: 

Deductions  for  oltselting  ccOections: 

88.10  Federal  funds _ 

-9 

-677 

-704 

-730 

55.10  InKi  limh  . .  . . 

-2,067 

85.40  HonTtdcRl  sources _ 

-577 

-2,010 

-2.i52 

-2,231 

85.90  Total,  ollselting  eodectlofs _ 

-2,653 

-2,747 

-2,856 

-2,961 

8900  Budget  authority  (net) _ 

1,066,574 

1,119,002 

1,145,500 

1,195,100 

90.00  Outl^  (net) _ 

1,049,643 

1,107,500 

1,135,100 

1,183,200 

Object  Classificatiexi  (in  thouuods  of  dollars) 

VlmOOcatica  codi  57-3350-0-1-051 

1990  KtuI 

1991  est 

1992  est 

1993  cst 

Krtd  oUjatiotB: 

11.7  Ftnonod  compensaben;  Miltaiy  ps- 


$Mnd  _ 

774,514 

828,769 

843471 

384,419 

Kitary  pe(scnn!l  benefits: 

It2 

Aocaed  retirement  beneOts _ 

140,65! 

147,938 

154,832 

162.859 

12.2 

Other  personnel  benefits _ 

75,124 

76,643 

79465 

81, .591 

21.0 

Travel  and  Ira-nsportation  ol  persons _ 

51,662 

46,282 

46,459 

44,699 

22.0 

Tfanspcrtition  of  Bings _ ... _ 

2,755 

2.849 

3.021 

3,051 

260 

Supries  and  materials..- _ 

18,923 

16,245 

17,567 

18,186 

42.0 

Insurance  ctaaB  and  inoemnities _ 

285 

235 

235 

285 

930 

Subtotal  iJeW  ebOgaSens _ _ 

1,063,914 

1,119,002 

1,145,500 

1.195.1M 
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tULTwr  rawMa-MM 
rtM  fm*  CMert 


THE  BUDGET  TOR  FISCAL  YEAR-1992 


Gtneo!  and  tjtedal  fumb— Continued 

National  Giiaxo  FbssonnKv  An  Fcict— Contlni^ 


0^*d  CiKsfictiiM  (ic  of  doSm}— CbntiRued 


iOEti^eaOr  £7'3tS0-O-i-0Sl 

USOadoi 

misA. 

UR«R 

usata. 

9$.e 

teietosatfe  (btga&RS 

»J61 

9S9 

Tott  oblations 

—  mMi 

L121.H9 

LlSMii 

OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 

These  appropriations  Hnance  the  costs  of  operating  and 
maintaining  the  Arm^  Forces,  including  the  R^rve  compo¬ 
nents  and  related  support  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  except  militao’  perso^el  pay,  allowances  and  travel 
costs.  Included  are  amounts  for  pay  of  dvilians,  contract  serv¬ 
ices  for  maintenance  of  equipment  and  facilities,  fuel,  sup¬ 
plies,  and  repair  parts  for  weapons  and  equipment.  Financial 
requirements  are  influenced  by  many  factors,  including  the 
number  of  aircraft  squadrons.  Army  and  Marine  Corps  divi¬ 
sions,  installations,  military  strength  and  depio>7nent8,  rates 
of  operational  activity,  and  the  quantity  and  complexity  of 
major  equipment  (aircraft,  ships,  missiles,  tanks,  et  cetera)  in 
operation. 


Federal  Fund* 

General  and  special  funds: 

Opbuation  and  Maintenance,  Army 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  necessary  for  the  oper¬ 
ation  and  maintenance  of  the  Army,  as  authorised  by  law;  and  not  to 
exceed  £$14,437,0003  $U,IS7,000  can  be  used  for  emergencies  and 
extraordinary  expenses,  to  be  expended  on  the  approval  or  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  and  payments  may  be  made  on  his 
certificate  of  necessity  for  confidential  military  purposes; 
£$21,515,634,000;  Provided,  That  $273,000  shall  bo  available  for  the 
1991  Capitol  Fourth  Project!  $p, 886, 800, 000. 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  and  not  to  exceed  $li,iS7,000 
can  be  used  for  emergencies  and  extraordinary  expenses,  to  be  expend¬ 
ed  on  the  approval  or  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  and 
payments  may  be  made  on  his  certificate  of  necessity  for  confidential 
military  purposes;  $19,936,500,000,  to  become  available  for  obligation 
on  October  I,  1992.  (S  U.SC.  59i3-i4;  10  U.S.a  127.  520b,  951-56, 
1037, 1045, 1049-50. 1071-85, 1093, 1481-88.  2006-08,  2483, 2602,  2637- 
39.  2675, 2805,  3013-14, 3062, 4302. 4S31-55, 4505. 4536, 4741;  37  U.SC 
404-22;  39  U.S.C.  4169;  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act, 
1991;  additional  authorizing  legislation  to  be  proposed.) 


Prognm  and  financing  (in  Uxnnands  of  dollars) 


kJertifata  etw  21-7020-0-1"051 

ISWactuI 

iSStea. 

ISSgcst 

1993  tsL 

Program  by  aetinties: 

Direct  prograa- 

00  02  General  purpose  forces _ - 

00.03  inteSgence  and  aximoKa' 

9,230,925 

7,889,589 

8,155,843 

7,202,116 

0001  Central  supply  and  ^uint^ 

1,454,790 

1,534,289 

1,771162 

1,653,775 

- - 

0002  Trailing,  medical,  aid  other 

6165,206 

5,449,732 

4,063,580 

3,200,946 

gerwal  personnel  activities 
00.03  Administration  and  associated 

6,033,782 

6,326,022 

6,785,701 

6,811,093 

activities  - 

1,004,029 

875,901 

831,600 

800.070 

00.10  Sufoort  o!  Other  nations. 

00.11  Sp^  operations  forces _ _ 

245,448 

234,814 

258,887 

278,714 

268,500 

0091  lota!  (Greet  program 

24,563,994 

22133,420 

21,886,800 

19,936,500 

01.01  ReimtursaMe  program  _ _ 

3,623,893 

3,591,646 

3,902,000 

3,848,000 

1000  Total  otCgationj.  _ 

nn3r,cing: 

22.40  Dnotbgated  batance  transieaed. 

28152.887 

25,925,066 

25,788,800 

23,784.500 

net. . ..  - . 

-527,961 

, .  -  ....  .  . 

.. 

...  .  ..-..a 

25i)0 

39X0 

UnoUiiaiKi  talasc!  |la;^w_ 

Sudgat  asdnrfly 

(fM<>  . . 

19112 

-r---  iji-  -  iiy  u. 

27,744137 

2^esif6 

2S18M00 

Z31H100 

BudgUauttarity; 

Cpffafc 

40X0 

Atptyfafiw . 

23115,474 

21115,604 

21186.300 

19136100 

40.49 

fttbon  apptad  to  Gipidite 

cocSrxt 

-643153 

40.75 

Reriictm  {ursaioi  ia  PL 

101,511 

-11.000 

41.00 

Transbred  b  other  acootts 

-8,130 

-88,900 

42X0 

Tiaaslerai  from  otier  k- 

mtCt 

753100 

917126 

4100 

Z3,41llil 

22^333,420 

ailOMOc 

19136100 

hemmud: 

61.00 

Sfmtst  asthwfty  fron 

elfMttaig  coOiCtKirrSH.. 

3113133 

3191146 

3102X00 

310.000 

69.15 

Conhact  authorfly  (Mofi- 

»»•) _ 

643ia 

RelatioA  of  oUgatnns  !o  outlays: 

71.00 

Total  otfgations 

28152187 

25125,066 

25,788100 

23,764.500 

72.40 

Obifittd  balancr;  start  ot  year. 

7,274,081 

7,513,971 

7,143.291 

7,012,991 

74.40 

ObPgated  bmance,  end  eg  )eat„ 

-7,518,971 

-7,143191 

-7,012191 

-6110,091 

77.00 

Adjustmenbn  ei^  aenusts. 

-243,635 

87.00 

Outlays  (gmss) 

27,759161 

26100,746 

25119,1«) 

24,187,400 

Adjasbneots  to  tutget  aethooty 
andoutlayj: 


Deducfcis  for  offsetting  codec- 


lions; 

88.10 

feiferal  hsids _ 

-313/110 

-3166,209 

-3175,825 

-3,621,473 

8810 

Trust  funds 

-180,589 

-95,214 

-95,806 

-95115 

38.40 

Non.Federal  sources  _ 

-165194 

-130,223 

-130169 

-130,712 

88.90 

Total,  offsetting  collections 

-3,6a893 

-3,591,646 

-3,902,000 

-3,848,000 

89,00 

Budget  authority  (net) _ 

24,060144 

22133,420 

21,886100 

19,936.500 

90.00 

Outlays  (net). 

24,075,468 

22,709,100 

22,017,100 

20139,400 

Obiset  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


UuiWalaitale  21-2020-0-1-051 

ISSOactuI 

1991  est 

1992  el 

1993  e$l 

11.1 

Direct  obligations; 

Personnel  ennpensatiott 

Full-time  permanent 

4,741,241 

4,754,659 

4,219,949 

4,102,857 

111 

Other  than  full-time  permanent _ 

435,471 

436,704 

390,903 

380X32 

11.5 

Other  petsonnd  eompemation _ 

245,579 

246,274 

219X18 

213,277 

11.9 

Total  petscnnel  compensalioo _ 

5,422,291 

5,437,637 

4,830,170 

4,656,466 

12.1 

13.0 

OviSan  personnel  benelits _ 

Benefits  lor  fermet  persorind _ 

1,144,480 

43,471 

1,147,719 

43,594 

1,021,595 

39,022 

993,402 

37,957 

21.0 

Travel  and  transporution  of  pet»ns _ 

768,053 

618,063 

635,668 

606,893 

22.0 

Transpertatien  of  things _ 

833,292 

714,605 

702,129 

673,624 

23.1 

Rental  payments  to  G5A _ 

190,605 

163,457 

160,603 

154,083 

232 

Rental  payments  to  others _ _ 

183,820 

157,638 

154,886 

148,598 

231 

Comminicaljons,  utiGties,  and  miscdla- 
neous  charges _ _ 

775,496 

665,041 

653,430 

626,902 

24.0 

Printing  and  repioduction . . . 

62,624 

53,704 

52,767 

50,625 

25.0 

Other  services: 

Payments  to  foreign  nat»r>3l  Inditect 
him  peisonnel  . . 

1,185.349 

1,206,666 

1,385,727 

1,163,215 

25.0 

Purch'ses  from  industtia!  funds _ 

1,802,689 

1,545,929 

1,567,735 

1,454,933 

25.0 

ConbTfIs _ _ 

8.432,074 

7,385.576 

7,071,801 

6,215,290 

25.0 

Other _ _ 

415,753 

357,394 

351,154 

336,398 

26.0 

31.0 

Supplies  and  materials _ 

Tqiflpment . . . . . 

2,761,504 

414,170 

2,368,179 

355,173 

2,800,058 

348,978 

2X36.238 

334,810 

32.0 

land  and  struelures _ 

25,269 

21,670 

21,292 

20,427 

41.0 

Granls,  subsidies,  and  contributions _ 

6,533 

7,318 

7,190 

6,898 

42.0 

Insurance  claims  and  indemnities _ 

99,011 

84,051 

82,584 

79,231 

99.0 

Subtotal,  direct  obligailons _ 

24,568.594 

22,333,420 

21,886,800 

19,936,500 

99.0 

Reimbursable  cMgotiOiis _ 

3,583,893 

3,591,646 

3,902.000 

3.848.000 

99.9 

Total  Krigatitris _ _ 

23,252,887 

25,925,066 

25,788,800 

23,784,500 
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Part  Four-483 


Pecxend  SenHOMy 


T^:l!  ocpeasiK  tarfyars: 

WSwapnienlesffcpia _ 2;M31  203,6M  1.'6^7«  167^? 

Ftil^  ofirMi  ci^omleie  litiiby 

hews _ 4^JS  4,CH  3^79  3445 


Opehation  and  Maiotienance,  Naw 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  neccsesiy  for  the  oper^ 
ation  mid  maintenance  of  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps,  as  auUior* 
ized  by  law;  and  not  to  exceed  [$4,257,000]  $i,SOS,000  can  be  used  for 
emergencies  and  extraordinary  expenses,  to  be  expended  on  the  ap¬ 
prove!  or  authority  of  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Navy,  and  payments  may 
be  inade  on  his  certificate  of  necessity  for  confidential  military  pur¬ 
poses;  [$23,161,647,000:1  $23,679,200,000:  Provided,  That  from  the 
amounts  of  this  appropriation  for  the  alteration,  overhaul  and  repair 
of  naval  vessels  and  aircraft,  funds  shall  be  available  to  acquire  the 
alteration,  overhaul  and  repmr  by  competition  between  public  and 
private  shipyards.  Naval  Aviation  Depots  and  private  companies.  The 
Navy  shall  certify  that  successful  bi^  include  comparable  estimates 
of  all  direct  and  indirect  costs  for  both  public  and  private  shipyards. 
Naval  Aviation  Depots,  and  private  companies.  Competitions  sh^l  not 
be  subject  to  s^ion  2461  or  ^64  of  title  10,  United  States  Code.-.or  to 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  Circular  A-76.  Naval  Aviation 
De^ts  may  perform  manufacturing  in  order  to  compete  for  produc¬ 
tion  contracts  [:  Provided  further.  That  funds  appropriated  or  made 
available  in  this  Act  shall  be  obligated  and  expended  to  restore  and 
maintain  the  facilities,  activities  and  personnel  levels,  including  spe¬ 
cifically  the  medical  facilities,  activities  and  personnel  levels,  at  the 
Memphis  Naval  Complex,  Millington,  Tennessee,  to  the  fiscal  year 
1984  levels:  Provided  further.  That  the  Navy  may  provide  notice  in 
this  fiscal  year  to  exercise  options  under  the  LEASAT  program  for 
the  next  fiscal  year,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Aide  Me- 
moiro,  dated  January  5, 1931,  as  amended  by  the  Aide  Memoire  dated 
April  30,  19S6,  and  as  implemented  in  the  LEASAT  contract:  Provid¬ 
ed  further.  That  notwithstanding  section  2805  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  of  the  funds  appropriated  herein,  $2,000,000  shall  be 
available  only  for  a  grant  to  Cabot/Dedalo  Museum  Foundation. 
Thc.se  funds  shall  be  available  solely  for  project  costs  and  none  of  the 
funds  are  for  remuneration  of  any  entity  or  individual  associated  with 
fund  raising  for  the  project:  Pnvided  further.  That  not  less  than 
$18,000,000  shall  be  made  available  only  for  the  upgrade  of  port 
facilities  in  Israel  in  support  of  United  States  naval  forces]. 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  and  not  to  exceed  $5,005,000  can 
be  used  for  emergencies  and  extraordinary  expenses,  to  be  expended  on 
the  approval  or  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  payments 
may  be  made  on  his  certificate  of  necessity  for  confidential  military 
puiposes;  $23,922,800,000,  to  become  available  for  obligation  on  Octo¬ 
ber  1,  1992.  (5  U.S.C  59kS-W,  10  U.S.C  127,  265,  276,  351,  951-56, 
1037,  mi  1059-50, 1071-85, 1125, 1481-88,  2006-08,  2110,  2127,  2483. 
2602,  2632,  2637-39,  2675,  2805,  5013,  5151,  5062-63,  6022,  6029,  6153, 
6201-03,  6951-52,  6968,  7041,  7043-44.  7085,  7205,  7207-09,  7212,  7211 
7229,  7293,  7297,  7303,  7361-62,  7395-9$,  7421,  7432,  7571,  7580;  24 
U.S.C  14a,  16a,  Sla,  21b,  37;  37  U.S.C.  404;  39  U.S.C.  406,  2601.  3208; 
44  U.SC.  1321;  Department  cf  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1991;  addi¬ 
tional  authorizing  legislation  to  be  proposed) 

Frofram  and  Financin;  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


UnUidtM  code  17-1804-0-1-051  ISSOidu!  l»lel  ISStul  1933  esl 


Projrjin  by  aelivitlei: 
OkkI  ffotiaok 


0001 

Stralejlc  (orces _ 

1,589.693 

1.651,037 

1,735,992 

1,955,289 

00.02 

Generd  pwposc  forces _ 

10,306,907 

10,310,437 

10,272445 

10,215,355 

00.03 

InteSitence  and  communica- 

tions 

1,125,069 

496,737 

1,200,746 

447,743 

1,209,368 

459,862 

1,215,645 

466,105 

0004 

Mt  and  seaSfi . . . 

00  07 

Central  supply  and  mainie- 

nanct-  .  - 

6,219,7CG 

5,269,574 

4,877.271 

4,830,034 

0008 

Traininj,  raedica),  and  other 

•viirito 

e,r25,57i 

4,367,513 

4.410.4S3 

4.52W59 

00.09 

Adntttration  and  assedated 

aclvities.™.  _  .. . 

829,767 

653,708 

706434 

703,905 

00.10 

Support  of  other  nations...... 

6,157 

5,836 

7,545 

7407 

0011 

cperations  forces. _ 

94.,T60 

T  -1  .1,,.,.  iv-rf  M 

00.91 

Total  (6eet  projram - 

24,894,031 

23,906,594 

23,679,200 

23,922,600 

0141 

fjaAfsMtptspa _ _ 

3478418 

4458455 

4437400 

4479.7KI 

1340 

T^ctf^ateis _ 

2M7Z449 

28455494 

23417403 

28402400 

FleMdeF 

2140 

Unobitated  tatance  tasdensS, 

-162480 

2540 

Unobi^ated  batece  lap^ _ 

213443 

39.00 

Mett  aetbonty 

C^) - 

28424412 

33495494 

28417, 000 

28402400 

l)a%etaiitierifp 

Cunot 


49.00 

40.GO 

40.49 

4950 

24495,700 

23.161,647 

85,000 

23,679400 

234^2400 

Appnpiiatim  (sectiaa  8141, 
P4. 101-511) 

Portion  appned  to  0;uidate 

conbacl  authority _ _ 

Oalaxe  of  apfttprialiai  to 
Opiidate  crmtract  autbonty 

-279427 

-173 

- - 

4075 

Reductim  (»(S«ant  to  P.L 

I0I-5II 

-40400 

4100 

1 

.1 

1 

1 

849467 

700,147 

43.00 

^fopriitiea  (adjiitted) 

24,666467 

23406.594 

23,679400 

23422800 

PtiniMt 

68.00 

Spen&if  Mtfwrity  (rarn 

offsettiof  mDmKms _ 

3478418 

4.688400 

4437400 

4479,700 

69.15 

Contract  authority  (IrxWi- 

279,227 

iiela&n  cf  obFsatim  b  outlays: 

71.00 

Total  ob6ga‘dcns 

28,172,949 

23,595,394 

28.517,000 

28,902,500 

7140 

Obbgaled  balatKe,  start  of  year. 

8,450,379 

8,022,914 

7.634,608 

7,486,805 

74.45 

DbSguted  baianct,  end  ct  year. 

-8,022,914 

-7,634,608 

-7.486.808 

-7.543408 

77.00 

Adjustinents  in  eq<red  arxounts. 

41,457 

. 

_ „  1 

87.00 

Outlays  (gross) _ 

28,642471 

28,983,700 

28,664,800 

28,845,000 

Adjusfanents  to  budget  autbonty 

andrutlays: 

Deductions  (« offsetting  coSee- 

tioos: 

88.10 

ftderal  funds _ 

-3,092,624 

-4,456,970 

-4,596,295 

-4,729,815 

88J0 

Trust,  funds 

-79,220 

-123,832 

-129,114 

-133,237 

88.40 

Non-Federal  sources  .  . 

-107,074 

-107,993 

-112491 

-116,648 

88.90 

Total,  oifseltin°  coOrttiotu 

-3,278.918 

-4,588,800 

-4,837,8'X) 

-4,979,700 

89.00 

Budget  authority  (net) _ 

24,945,794 

23,906494 

23,679,200 

23.922,800 

90.00 

Outlays  (net) _  _ 

25463,453 

24,294,900 

23,827,000 

23,865400 

Object  Classilication  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Eert/otoi  ode  17-1804-0-1-051  1990  xtul  1991  «sl  1592  esl  199301 


Diiect  cU^aHttU; 
Personnel  ixnioensation: 


11.1 

FuH-lime  permanent  _ 

2,854,461 

2.709,223 

3,009,994 

3,064,119 

11.3 

Other  than  full-time  permanent _ 

191,112 

144,738 

159,659 

158,849 

11.5 

Other  personnel  eompensation _ 

144,153 

147,608 

170,882 

172.944 

11.8 

Special  personal  services  payments... 

790 

984 

987 

992 

11.9 

Total  personnel  ompensstion _ 

3,190,516 

3,002,551 

3.341,522 

3,396,904 

12.1 

Oyitan  personnel  benefits _ 

624.1DT 

614.540 

702,776 

737,472 

13.9 

Benefits  for  fermer  personnel _ 

13,806 

13,693 

13,797 

14.055 

21.0 

Travel  and  transportation  of  p..sens_„ 

493441 

351,789 

355.469 

354,681 

22.0 

Transfortaten  of  things _ 

428,856 

307,210 

310,754 

305.151 

23.1 

Rental  payments  to  . . 

94,477 

101,435 

108.591 

J12.565 

23.2 

Rental  payments  to  others _ 

82,147 

90,529 

95.833 

95.151 

233 

Communications,  utilities,  and  miscoRa- 

neous  charges - - 

657461 

684.912 

668,973 

583,017 

24.0 

Ptinb'ng  and  reproduction . . 

22,806 

24,429 

24,646 

24,217 

Other  services; 

250 

Payments  to  foreign  national  indireci 

hue  personnel - - - 

109,870 

111,107 

148,503 

153,520 

25.0 

twdiases  from  industrial  funds__ , 

6.479,090 

5411,517 

6,477.255 

6491.453 

25.0 

Contracts . — . . 

5,700,372 

5,233,079 

3,204,468 

3,341  508 

25.0 

2,665,221 

2414,452 

2.710,977 

2.873,012 

260 

Supplies  and  materials _ _ 

3,671,258 

4,509,739 

4,773468 

4,665,061 

31.0 

Erpnpment _ _ 

660,801 

735,612 

742,262 

763,033 

99.0 

Subtotal.  Siect  cMgation! _ 

24,894,031 

23,906,594 

23,679,200 

23.922.800 
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Part  Four-484 


CKKDM  «W  KCnOMCS-fMcaed 
ftitat  rni4»-0>«a4 


THE  BUDGE?r  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1S92 


General  and  apectal  funda— Continued 

Operation  and  ilADTrsNANCiE,  Navy— Continued 


Otject  CbssifieaiiM  (in  thomlt  of  d(&n)--v0n'itu!d 


MSalatsSt  17-1534-0-1-051 

1990  anad 

1991  d 

1992  U 

IHStsl 

S9.0 

kssbumUtctifnim 

TcU  (OSgahau- 

—  3^75,911 

_  25,172349 

4,681800 

28335334 

4337300 

21512300 

4,379,200 

23332300 

Penomitf  Suronuiy 


7oia!  exapomth  tKttyeirs: 
fiS-tra  (QwjSvit  empiiysiesL 
ftS-tix  eqmaiesl  d  ctstine  aiid  hefiday 

132355 

I2S.42E 

102322 

33393 

ha« _  __ . 

3,163 

3,036 

2315 

2,798 

Operation  and  >iAjKTENANCE,  Marine  Corps 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  necessary  for  the  oper¬ 
ation  and  maintenance  of  the  Marine  Corps,  as  authorized  by  law; 
[$1,892,200,000;  Provided,  That  of  the  fun^  appropriated  in  this 
paragraph,  none  may  be  used  for  the  conversion  of  facilities  mainte- 
nanro,  utilities,  and  motor  transport  functions  at  Cherry  Point 
Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  North  Carolina,  to  performance  by  private 
contractor  under  the  procedures  and  requirements  of  0MB  Circular 
A-76  until  the  General  Accounting  Office  completes  their  audit  and 
validates  the  decision]  $I,89i,600,0Q0. 

Further,  for  the  foiegoing  purposes.  $1,739,800,000,  to  become  avail¬ 
able  for  obligation  on  October  1.  1992.  (5  U.S.C.  59$S,  S9U,  7903;  10 
U.S.C.  265. 276.  520b,  951-56, 1037,  lOU.  1049-50.  1071-85, 1125, 1481- 
88.  2005-08.  2110,  6911,  7214,  7571,  7580;  37  U.S.C  404-11;  39  U.S.C 
406.  2601,  3208;  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1991;  addi¬ 
tional  authorizing  legislation  to  be  proposedj 

and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  doilars) 


tei«#ia!acaS!  I7-IIC$-0-l-<l51  ISMactaS  1991  el  19«el  1993 el 


Protraia  6y  aclivilits; 
M  ptotunr 


00  02 

Genenl  putpme  lt«t« . 

1,035,419 

419.359 

275.800 

119,929 

992,858 

.502.509 

229.083 

115,800 

923,655 

509,234 

280.618 

121,093 

852,827 

482,261 

276,100 

119,062 

0007 

0008 

00  03 

Certral  si?p!y  and  mabtenarice _ 

Iraevng,  medial,  and  other  general 

personnel  actrvrties _ _ 

Administratiori  in)  associated  acbv.ties. 

00  91 

Total  direct  program _ _ _ 

1,850,507 

353,764 

2,204371 

4,042 

1,590350 

329,105 

2.259355 

1.894.600 
401,900 

2.296.600 

1,239,800 

412,100 

2,151,900 

0101 

ReuTiursatle  ofooram .  .  .  .  .... 

1000  ToUl  etil®tions _  . 

fituiKinp 

25  M  l'Tci!.gj'.e()  talam*  lapsing _ _ _ 

3900 

Budget  atrthotily  (grois)  „  .  . 

2308313 

2369355 

2396300 

2.151,900 

Budgd  authority; 

Current 

4000  Tfixepnaten . . 

40  49  Portion  applied  to  liquidale  contract  au- 

thorrtr ....  . ....  _ _ 

1,692,826 

-47300 

1.892,200 

1,894,600 

1,739.800 

4075 

Reduction  pursor.t  to  P.L  101-511. .. 

-5300 

4200 

Transterrri  frem  other  aocimls^ _ 

'  161,723 

_ W50 

43  CO 

58  00 

6S15 

Appropriation  (adjusted) _ 

Permanent 

Spending  authority  from  offsaKing 

eollecllonr .  . .  . 

Contract  authority  (Indefinite)....  . 

1307349 

353,764 

47300 

1350,250 

379,105 

1394,600 

401.500 

1,739,800 

412,100 

Relation  ol  ettgate  to  cutlars: 

7100  lotair^iSgatioriS.... _ _ _ 

72  40  Obt-gatsd  barance,  star!  ol  year . 

7440  Obtgated  habnoe,  end  ol  year . . 

11.(0  Af.iiSlmersS  in  eipied  accounts.  . . . 

2304.271 

242,303 

-256.001 

-12.624 

2369,355 

256,001 

-28U5I 

2.256.500 

281.151 

-805,051 

2,151,900 

805,051 

-786,951 

87.C0 

Outays  (gross)  ..  .... 

2.122.949 

2.244,205 

2322,600 

2,170,000 

Ad,,al«nb  to  budget  authonV  xd  aiiays- 
Deductions  (or  ofiseKeg  ooSectat's. 

SS.IO  Fedatjl  funds 

-332.022 

-342355 

-32(1,650 

-389,850 

5130  Trtslfcni!s___ - -2.650  -2.650  -2.650 


88,40 

KoMenisaca _ 

_  -15.452 

-28300 

-23300 

-28300 

&330 

Total,  ofheOing  cdiK&ns _ 

-353,264 

-323,105 

-401390 

-412.1C0 

8930 

B3lgel)udcrTly(aet)_ 

—  1364349 

1390350 

1,»4300 

90.00 

Outlays  (net) 

_  1324.185 

1365,100 

1320.700 

1352300 

Object  Clas^ficaiiMi  (in  thousands  cf  daflara) 


Usi/a/iiitsSt  17-1196-0-1-051 

ISSdacbal 

ISStea. 

ISHtsl 

IMIen 

Dhcl  otigalicns: 

Persorael  compensatiott 

111 

Fritioc  peniuneni _ 

361,657 

343,155 

310,044 

319,610 

lU 

Other  than  fut.$me  pemunent _ 

16,038 

16333 

22321 

21,636 

113 

Olher  p«sonM!  rniffinsatioa _ 

12,607 

11,034 

11,422 

10,648 

113 

Total  personnel  compensadou _ 

390362 

320392 

344,487 

351394 

12.1 

Cviaa  personnel  benefits . 

80,116 

82369 

78341 

29,128 

21.0 

Travel  a-nd  transportation  (4  terms _ 

83,464 

76.603 

76360 

25,158 

22.0 

Ttsflsportiiien  d  thinjs 

9030s 

71393 

68,783 

73320 

233 

Conununntions,  utii&s,  and  mbeeSa- 

.neous  charges  _ 

142,703 

173303 

173,024 

172,722 

24.0 

Printing  and  teproduebog 

5.529 

7350 

6,526 

6355 

Other  srsite: 

250 

Payments  to  iottign  naticnif  indOeci 

hire  oetsontid. 

54,581 

58,446 

62369 

63,759 

25.0 

Piirct<3!»  Irtm  indusbi^  futds _ 

102.652 

92362 

94,021 

111,745 

25.0 

Centrsas  _ 

537,280 

483330 

528.128 

352,783 

250 

OtkersKw-js 

12,262 

12329 

17328 

12,879 

2S.0 

fiunolies  and  malertik 

316,940 

389,548 

383329 

366,828 

31.9 

rfywp#T»*<\f 

33.810 

60324 

59,169 

62,433 

99.0 

.Subtotal,  dittd  chCfatBns  .  _  .. 

1350,502 

1.890350 

1,854,600 

1,739300 

99.0 

Reimhirsifie  (Mgatirm 

353,764 

379,105 

401303 

412,100 

933 

TcUl  cfilijatiOK 

2304321 

2369365 

2,295,500 

2,151,900 

Personnel  Summary 


Total  cerntwuable  wriiytars: 

Fun-fine  equivalent  employrwni 

Fuiltime  eqw/axnt  of  cvertme  and  holiday 

16318 

I5.B0 

14,122 

13,707 

twits - 

252 

242 

232 

223 

Operation  and  Maintenance,  Air  Force 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  necessary  for  the  oper¬ 
ation  and  m,-untennnce  of  the  Air  Force,  as  authorized  by  law;  and 
not  to  exceed  [$8,433,000]  $8,646,000  can  bo  used  for  emergencies 
and  extraordinary  expenses,  to  be  expended  on  the  approval  or  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  and  payments  may  be  made 
on  his  certificate  of  necessity  for  confidentiiU  military  purposes: 
[$20,060,735,000]  $20,351,900,000. 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  and  not  to  exceed  $8,912,000  can 
be  used  for  emergencies  and  extraordinary  expenses,  to  be  expend^  on 
the  approval  or  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  and  pay¬ 
ments  may  be  made  on  his  certificate  of  necessity  for  confidential 
military  purposes;  $20,760,400,000,  to  become  available  for  obligation 
on  October  1,  1992.  (5  U.S.C  5943,  5944.  7903;  10  US.C  122,  127,  SOS, 
502b,  717,  951-56,  1037,  1040,  1044,  1049-50,  1071-89,  1121-26,  1481- 
88.  2002,  2006-08,  2101-11,  2112-17,  2120-27,  2389,  2421,  2481,  2483. 
2602,  2632-34,  2637-39,  2663,  2675,  8013,  8541,  8542,  8547.  8721-23 
8741-52,  9022,  9025,  9301-04,  9305,  9315,  9331-37.  9341-55,  9411-14 
9441,  9501,  9502,  9505,  9531,  9536,  9561,  9562,  9563,  9651-56,  9712 
9741,  9742,  9743  9746,  9780;  20  U.S.C.  901-07;  37  U.S.C  201, 421,  404- 
lie;  38  U.SC  5011;  39  U.SC  406.  3401-02;  40  U.S.C  35;  42  U.S.a 
1856-563,  3374,  315q;  43  U.S.C  1241-43;  44  U.S.C.  1103;  SO  U.SC.  451- 
55,  491-94;  Public  Law  94-524  tl8  U.SC  3056  note);  Public  Law  97- 
252;  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1991;  additional  au¬ 
thorizing  legislation  to  be  proposed.) 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  doilaR) 


Uoitfiotni  cole  57-3400-0-1-051  1990  WmI  1991  m 


Prtgriro  by  acUvitIcr 
.  OkKt  program 

0001  Slraltgic fcTKS  _  .  oi/v- 

0002  Conwal purpose  Icrces  .  4i;\is3  ^ 
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0003 

itdStfsix  and  axauia- 

Uas 

2,513510 

2,798,764 

2500561 

2.834506 

8004 

tmtsaistM 

1,191,751 

1,198,103 

2,072,729 

2551538 

00.07 

Centn!  safdf  ^  ■xt•<t^ 

nance  - 

7,017521 

5566560 

4533.620 

3.9085i0 

0008 

Tiaong.  medeal,  ant  other 

gen^  msMd  actM&s 

3550.091 

3,753528 

3.720554 

4,310,644 

00.09 

Mnanbtratioa  an!)  asxiaM 

aefivities _ _ _ _ 

643579 

532508 

555,047 

551523 

00.10 

Sippoit  ol  other  catMU— 

7,090 

10514 

8,659 

9,051 

09.11 

eporafion:  fortes _ 

157,400 

-  - 

00.91 

ToU  direct  pregran _ 

22.454559 

20,856.090 

20551500 

20,760,400 

01.01 

3»ntiu(»t4e  pngnni 

2.015,672 

3,043,700 

3590,000 

3,417,400 

1000 

Total  dfiaiioo: _ 

24,469,931 

23599.790 

23.641500 

24,177500 

rwiiKliif: 

22.40 

UnobOpted  bdaoce  tiamferred. 

-343599 

3900 

Budget  authoifty 

(iron) 

24,126,632 

235995M 

23,641500 

24,177500 

Budjet  authority; 

Cumnt 

40.00 

AppropriatiOfi  _ 

21,687,713 

20,060,735 

20551,900 

20,760.400 

40.49 

Portion  appliod  to  liquidate 

mnlrict  anttmity . 

-297,916 

40.50 

Bala-oce  of  appro^tion  to 

Squifale  ontiact  authority 

withdrawn _  „ 

-22584 

40.75 

fteductioo  purxiant  to  P.L 

101.511  . 

-8,200 

4100 

Traruferred  to  other  accounts 

-1,485 

_ 

_ 

42.00 

Trarsferred  from  other  ac- 

minis . . 

447,116 

803,555 

4300 

Appropriation  (adjusted) 

21513.044 

20556,090 

205S1500 

20,760,400 

Perminont 

68  00 

Spendini  authority  from 

offsetllni  cofi«ctioni_„ 

2,015.672 

3,043,700 

3590,000 

3517500 

6915 

Contract  authority  (Indtfi- 

297,916 

Rtlatiofl  o(  oWsations  to  outlay:: 


71.00 

Total  oUljatiots _  _ 

24,469.931 

23,899,790 

23,641,900 

24.177.800 

72.40 

(Msaled  haia.'ice.  start  of  year.. 

7.454.869 

7,695,861 

7,468,551 

7561,751 

74.40 

77.00 

Obligated  balarce,  end  of  yur_. 
Mnistnients  in  e:^  acccunti 

-7,695,861 

-135,775 

-7,468,551 

-7,251,751 

-7.473,451 

87.03 

(Xitliy:  (gtos) . . 

24,093,164 

24,127,100 

23,848,700 

23,965,100 

Mfntmwts  to  twopt  auttwity 
an)  outlay:. 

0«!uctionj  lor  o((xttin|  codec- 


bORV 


88.10 
88  30 
88  40 

Federal  funds _ 

TmsI  funds 

-1,573,695 

-335,586 

-105,391 

-3,043,700 

-3,290,030 

-3,417,400 

Non-Federal  souices _ 

88.90 

Total,  offsetting  cotlecbou... 

-2,015,672 

-3,043,700 

-3,290,000 

-3.417.400 

89  00 

Budget  luthonty  (net) - 

22,110,960 

20,856,090 

20551.900 

20,760,400 

9000 

Outlays.  -  — 

22.077.492 

21,083.430 

20,558,700 

20,548,700 

ObjKt  ClassifiuU«n  (in  thousands  of  doliars) 

tdMtftatw  cod!  57-3400-0-1-051 

l»0Ktul 

ISSltsl 

1992  esl 

1933  csl 

Direct  ebSgations; 

Personnel  dxnpensitnn: 

11.1 

FuUme  perraanenl _ _ _ 

3,577.115 

3,051,970 

3517.148 

3,460,411 

115 

Other  than  MPtime  permanent _ 

178586 

265589 

290,222 

302,679 

11.5 

Other  perscmel  compensation _ 

129,098 

122,045 

130,677 

134,299 

11.9 

Total  personnel  compensation _ 

3,884,599 

3,439,404 

3,738,047 

3,897589 

12.1 

ChriSan  perswid  benefils . . 

7.57,553 

740,209 

826,703 

895,811 

13.0 

Benefits  for  former  personnel _ 

17,537 

17,634 

20,198 

39578 

210 

Travel  and  transportation  of  persons... 

617,461 

499541 

542509 

550,404 

220 

Transportation  of  things - - - 

685,486 

679587 

595,849 

507529 

231 

Rental  payments  to  GSA _ 

24,771 

25,626 

26,408- 

27,358 

23.2 

Renta!  payments  to  others _ 

77.737 

106,126 

100,055 

101,603 

235 

Cemmunications,  unities,  and  mlsaBa- 

neous  efarges . . . 

1,066,019 

1,173,562 

1,193,635 

1,169,837 

24.0 

Printing  and  reproduction  _ 

43,883 

42,004 

42,977 

43,732 

Cto  aiv<ct& 


250 

PsysnU  to  fer^  uticRai  fedrict 

Nre  ptfscaoit— . . . . 

232,533 

297,467 

383534 

302,907 

2SlO 

Purchases  from  indusiriat  fusds _ 

2,757,406 

25.42510 

3.455517 

3547.743 

255 

0ool*acts 

8577523 

7515,656 

4551.692 

5502502 

23.0 

SuppRes  and  ciiate!h!$ 

3,540585 

3556504 

4,049544 

3,765528 

31.0 

Etpi^siect 

359526 

282,727 

298,262 

280,428 

32.0 

Und  and  stnKtures 

263 

234 

25 

26 

41.0 

Grants,  subadies,  and  contributions _ 

438 

2514 

l.HS 

1,135 

42.0 

bsurante  diMS  and  indemsuties _ 

110500 

115518 

126,726 

126590 

430 

bitertst  and  dhuSends _ 

I.03I 

— - - 

ICO 

200 

99.0 

Subtotal.  (Erect  ebCgitions 

22.454559 

20556.090 

20551.900 

20,760,460 

99.0 

Raimbursablo  obbgatnns  _ 

2515.672 

3,043,700 

3590.000 

3,417,400 

995 

Total  cbfgatiKis 

24,469.931 

23,899,790 

23,641,900 

24,177,800 

Personml  Sumnuiiy 


Tot^  cccTpfifiSitiii 

ful-tinit  equrratot  enproyinenl _ 153, 2£7  141,855  111,533  108,416 

ro9-l3M  equinfent  of  oveitne  aod  dcfilay 

toi« - 2,128  2,035  1,606  1,544 


Opehatiom  and  Maintenance,  Defense  Agencies 

[(INCLUDING  THANSFEn  OF  FUNDS)] 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provitied  for,  necessary  for  the  oper¬ 
ation  and  maintenance  of  activities  and  agencies  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  (other  than  the  military  departments),  ns  authorized  by 
law;  [$8,448,957,000]  $8,794,800,000,  of  which  not  to  exceed 
[$35,000,000]  $25,000,000  may  be  available  for  the  CINC  initiative 
fund  account;  and  of  which  not  to  exceed  [$14,661,000]  $15,743,000 
can  be  used  for  emergencies  and  extraordinary  expenses,  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  on  the  approvM  or  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
payments  may  be  made  on  his  certificate  of  necessity  for  confidential 
military  purposes;  [and  of  which  $561,300,000  shall  be  available  for 
the  Special  Operations  Command:  Provided,  That  of  the  funds  appro¬ 
priate  by  this  paragraph,  $200,000,000  shall  be  available  until  Sep¬ 
tember  30, 1993,  only  to  the  Department  of  Defense  Office  of  Econom¬ 
ic  Adjustment  to  assist  State  and  local  governments  significantly 
impacted  by  reductions  in  defense  industry  employment  or  reductions 
in  the  number  of  Department  of  Defense  military  and  civilian  person¬ 
nel  residing  in  such  States  and  communities:  Voided  further.  That 
any  unspecified  reduction  to  be  applied  to  appropriations  available  for 
civilian  personnel  costs  required  for  fiscal  year  1991  shall  be  applied 
on  an  equitable  basis  to  all  Defense  agencies,  the  Office  of  the  ^re- 
tary  of  Defense,  and  the  Washington  Headquarters  Services:  Provided 
further.  That  appropriations  available  for  civilian  personnel  costs  of 
the  Special  Operations  Command  shall  not  be  included  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  reductions  to  be  applied  nor  shall. such  reductions 
bo  applied  to  such  personnel  costs:  Provided  further.  That  $10,000,000 
shall  only  be  available  during  the  current  fiscal  year  for  carrying  out 
the  purpose  of  section  306  of  Public  Law  101-189,  except  that  the 
Secretory  of  Defense,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Education, 
shall  consider  a  local  education  agency  as  described  in  subsection  (a) 
of  section  306,  as  eligible  for  payment  only  if  such  agency  is  unable, 
without  the  addition  of  such  assistance,  to  provide  a  level  of  education 
for  such  students  equivalent  to  the  comparable  level  of  education 
provided  within  the  State  in  which  such  students  reside  (as  deter¬ 
mined  by  comparable  student  data),  and  at  least  35  percent  of  the 
local  educational  agency’s  average  daily  attendance  are  military  de¬ 
pendent  students  eligible  for  funding  under  sections  3(a)  and/or  8(b) 
of  Public  Law  81-874:  Provided  further.  That  of  this  $10,000,000, 
$886,000  shall  be  available  only  for  the  Killeen,  Texas,  Independent 
&hooi  District  and  $167,000  shall  be  available  only  for  the  Copperas 
Cove,  Texas,  Independent  School  District:  Provided  further.  That  of 
the  funds  appropriated  in  this  paragraph,  $912,000  shall  be  available 
only  for  transfer  to  the  Library  of  (Congress:  Provided  further,  'That  of 
the  funds  appropriated  for  the  Special  Operations  Command,  not  less 
than  $69,500,000  shall  bo  transferred  to  the  Operation  and  Mainte¬ 
nance  appropriations  of  the  Reserve  Components  for  execution:  Pro¬ 
vided  further.  That  $4,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Japanese  American  Museum  as  a  component  of  the 
Japanese  American  Cultural  Center  in  Ontario,  Oregon]. 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  and  not  to  cxcc^  $16,560,000 
can  be  used  for  emergencies  and  extraordinary  expenses,  to  be  expend¬ 
ed  on  the  approval  or  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
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payments  may  be  made  on  kis  certificate  of  nexssily  for  confidential 
military  purposes;  $7i583,S00,000,  to  become  available  for  obligation  on 
Cctober  1,.  ISSt,  of  which  $M1, 79^000  shall  be  available  for  the  Spe¬ 
cial  Operations  Command.  (Department  of  Defense-Appropriations  Act, 
1991;  additional  authorising  testation  to  be  proposed) 


Profram  and  fn  ihoutands  of  doto) 


UmOami  ode  S7-0100-<1>1-051 

imacem 

IKltrt. 

IffiaL 

MKaA 

Prafran  i)r  actMtits: 

Dnctpratraia: 

00.02 

GnenI  pwpose  toros;  Mil 

OfefsrfStiH 

217,798 

263,404 

291,420 

268416 

blcSfenct  and  connuiica- 

lions; 

00.03 

Defense  InvestitaiM  Setv- 

ifP 

177,986 

533,454 

177,M/ 

578,213 

174,753 

514472 

167.649 

663,961 

0003 

Defense  Marine  Atency„ 

00.03 

Defense  Ngclear  A|en:]r_ 

74,183 

79,793 

86,457 

85,669 

00.03 

bteCligence  and  amnitfli- 

catnns  acIMties _ 

2,617,547 

2,789il7 

2454407 

3,085440 

00.03 

On-Site  Inspection  Aiencjr 

27,231 

143,073 

182402 

163,434 

0007 

Ceniral  supply  and 

nance:  Defease  Ufisljcs 

A/my 

2,124,104 

1,553,066 

1,136,454 

JnriBt  owicaL  aM  other 

teneral  peiscnnel  ac/ 
tivitics: 

00i)8 

Department  of  Defense  (*■ 

pendents  Schnts _ 

1,058,576 

1,138,524 

1,188,125 

1,168468 

00.08 

American  Forces  Informa- 

lion  <>rvW 

70,042 

75,008 

69.725 

07.844 

00  08 

Office  of  Econonnc  Adjust- 

iwni 

27,794 

48,458 

6t,7F4 

0008 

Defense  Medical  Systems 

Support  Activities 

105,942 

105,943 

160437 

166469 

00.08 

United  Services  Univer- 

sity  of  the  Health  Sci- 

35,504 

37,149 

33498 

39,907 

00.08 

CnOian  Keallh  and  Medical 

Protram  of  the  Uoi- 
lormed  Services _ _ 

48,688 

49,867 

69,032 

76,600 

Administiatioo  and  associated 

activities: 

0C.C9 

Seaetaiy  of  Defense _ 

141201 

20U04 

216400 

214.117 

0009 

Office  of  Economic  AdHist- 

l»nl 

23,424 

7,442 

6.644 

4,953 

0009 

Wasteniton  Headquarters 

.Senicn 

120,257 

127,649 

248,183 

137,707 

0009 

Corporate  Information 

Manajemenl . 

188,890 

63,451 

183469 

63,242 

257,610 

66473 

0009 

JcinI  Chiefs  of  Staff 

60,978 

0009 

Defemt  Contract  Audit 

Ajency.  _  _ 

322,077 

337,637 

327445 

0009 

Defense  legal  Services 

Agency - 

5,429 

6.619 

7.053 

7430 

0009 

Defense  Techimlogy  Seen- 

lily  Mninisiration _ 

7,009 

6,455 

7.154 

7,495 

00.09 

DOO  support  activiOes _ 

Special  Operations  Forces: 

40,350 

40,431 

39,180 

00.11 

Special  Operations  Com- 
nasd-.  . 

450,634 

718,535 

831,734 

00.91 

Total  direct  program _ 

7,778,430 

8.488,879 

8,794,800 

7,583,200 

01.01 

Rrimhursatile  program _ 

4,023,286 

5,583,330 

5.746.403 

4,613465 

10.00 

Total  etfigations _ 

11,801,718 

14,072,209 

14,541.203 

12466.455 

niuncmc:  , 

22.40 

Unotiigatid  balance  transferred. 

net _ 

-20,211 

18,795 

25  00 

Unettigafed  hsiance  lapsing _ 

■  .  ^  , 

35.00 

Budget  authority 

(ffttM). 

11,800,301 

14,072,209 

14441403 

12466465 
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Currenb 

40.00 

Apprepriation 

7,750,31? 

8,448,957 

8.734.800 

7.583.200 

40.49 

F(^  appfred  to  Squidata 

contract  authority _ ... 

-11,639 

4050 

Bibece  e'  appnpriitea  to 
coefsxd  jetterity 
a^hdratw 

-6461 

4a75 

ilsdBC&e  pinsaq!  to  Pi. 
151-511 

-6,750 

-270,412 

317484 

41.00 

Transfer  to  otter  acowis 

-34465 

42.00 

Trassfimd  Im  oltc  »< 
cooats _ 

127424 

43LC0 
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M6M» 
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7MVBI 

6t00 

6945 

afoMHf  SmWmWf  TTM 

elfMtliag  oeCicMeasMB 
Centnet  aetMty  (Mrtl- 
mt) 

442^ 

54«34» 

54464*3 

44*34B 

Rda&n  nf  etngaSgn  to  nuliqs: 
7LOO  TetMebbatoB 

11401415 

1,616491 

-1471454 

-85:090 

14472209 

1421,054 

-1,486433 

14441403 

1.486433 

-1444433 

I22S6.46S 

1444433 

-1425433 

7240 

74.40 

7740 

OtfM  batance.  start  of  year. 
OUpted  baiaea;  end  d  its— 
Ar^ustmenls  to  ei^  accoaiti 

8740 

Ooiliys  (gross) 
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88.10 

£840 

88.40 

raHfnlhnrft 

-3413,4» 

-52195 

-27492 

-5413484 

-47,560 

-22,186 

-5494,416 

-31,434 

-20453 

-4.663479 

-661 

-12725 

Tnal favfc 

Nmieonf  sane; 
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Tie.’  rffsettag  niections 

-4,023436 

-5483430 

-5.746,403 

-4,183465 

r^co 

Brifqtl  aac»;>ilY  (nel) 

7,727,015 

2488.879 

3,794400 

7483400 

bO.OO 

Outlays 

8,088475 

8423,600 

8.836400 

7.701400 

(Bj«ct  ClasslficatiMs  (in  thousands  d  datlan) 
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Itoleu 

1932  esL 

1993  ert. 

Direct  (Ugllions: 

Peiscnnd  compensaton: 

11.1 

Fuliine  peraunen) 

2424,529 

2452460 

2433,761 

1415.709 

114 

Other  than  fiAtane  permanent—- 

140446 

128422 

1(1.279 

58484 

114 

Other  personnel  canpeasaftio _ 

84,633 

113460 

82,113 

49455 

11.8 

Special  personal  setyioes  payments- 

1456 

1,404 

1,400 

1,462 

11.9 

Total  personnel  compensation _ 

2.750,869 

2496,046 

2.458453 

1.624440 

12.1 

ewan  personnel  benefits 

533,758 

563,995 

5SU38 

365417 

130 

Benefits  ter  former  personnel- 

2.667 

1404 

3,402 

2,483 

210 

Travel  and  tmsportatMn  of  persens _ 

218,538 

343,039 

333464 

:«2.551 

22.0 

Transporistai  nl  eings 

269,966 

320435 

342.142 

336,701 

231 

Renta!  payments  to  CM _ 

99,825 

99,759 

77432 

48453 

22 

R»tal  payments  to  others _ 

178,620 

10,757 

197404 

193419 

234 

Communialicns,  utrPties,  and  misetSa- 

neons  charges 

186457 

176,226 

179,104 

123,644 

24.0 

Printing  and  reproduction 

26,233 

25487 

27,093 

23,002 

ether  services: 
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Fayments  n  foreign  natnial  indnet 

tare  personnel.  . 

52,836 

44,06i 

29433 

29455 

25.’. 

Purchases  from  industrial  funds _ 

32416 

<6,683 

109445 

96445 

25- 

CKitracIs _ 

1,171,550 

1409474 

1,992,657 

2.086479 

25  h 
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1,769,852 

1,702499 

1,843433 

1,752,646 

250 

Suipoes  and  materials _ 

302,468 

345,108 

453,889 

474412 

31.0 

iiMomini.....  . . . 
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177,881 

148,576 
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3,642 

3,780 
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'itolil.  (ieef  oUigalims . 

7,778,430 

8,(88,873 

8,794.800 

7.583,200 

990 

FiWviassaNe  oMgatiotis _ 

4.023,286 

5,583,.''30 

5,746,403 

4,683,265 

99.9 

I’ot.loblifilioca. . 

11401,716 

14,072,209 

14,541,20.3 

12465.465 
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. .  92,527  106,617  $7,750  37  700 
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for  obiigatton  on  October  J,  JISSS.  (Department  of  Defense  Appropria¬ 
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For  ezpeisses,  doc  otherwise  ptonded  for.  seceabc:;  for  the  oper¬ 
ation  and  maintenanrv?,  fndudinf  tradnis^  orgadssAo,  and  admisi*- 
tration,  of  the  Amor  Recervo;  repair  of  Ctcili^  eqsipsjest;  hfoe 
of  passenger  zoofor  vehicle^  travd  and  tnmspoctstinB;  care  of  the 
de^  icenutiDg:  procurement  of  services,  aupplks.  and  equipment; 
find  communicatioa^  £f903,lC0jC<XIJ  XfSKSOCUVO. 

fiiriher,  for  the  foregoing  parpooes.  SS7f,l(X>,(XSO,  to  become  ami¬ 
able  for  obligation  on  October  I,  IS9S.  (5  US.C  7505;  10  VSC  14S1- 
8S,  3915-11  5093,  4503  4411-1*.  1741;  57  USC  404;  Deportment  of 
Defense  Ajgrropriations  Act,  1991;  additional  authorizing  legstladea  to 
bepreposedj 
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fcr  ezpe&cet.  ox  olbenrat  prori&d  (or.  neoeet^  Hx  the  opw- 
£S«oa  ead  naistengnee,  tnc!oda>$  trainieg.  oiszcizstixi.  sjkJ  adaihus- 
tiatioo.  the  Nsrf  ReterrK  rtpsif  of  fuOitlrs  «ad  ^((laptaeat;  hire 
of  peoseagsr  jr»9t?r  vdecks;  travel  and  trac^pottatioa.  care  of  the 
TtiixiAtzg  procsiFetnest  <d'  acrvicee.  sappSx*,  aod  eqtupoMt; 
andconJannicaJioa*;  ES5».C90/»Ca  tSISJ(»fiOO. 

Furlhtr,  for  the  fortgouig  porpoise,  (7S7,000,000,  to  become  acad- 
able  for  obltfoUoa  ea  October  L  133%  >10  U&C  163,  ST6  SOS.  1461- 
SS,  3110.  Sm  3331.  22330.  3!31~Si.  SOIS.  SOSt,  S251.  6023;  Departs 
meat  of  Defntte  .Ki^mpnatum*  Act.  1331;  additional  authoraag  teg- 
ulaiion  to  be  prepoaedt 
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ISJtS 

2WS 

TUJ? 

22Sn 

232 

OsddMmfafattB _ 

tus 

rjj2 

217S 

list 

MO 

f!rrtQiii»fufacmi_ _ _ 

VS2 

US’ 

ii(» 

t2Mt 

0a<c9c«± 

SS 

fsoms  tas  MMaf  fasfa— _ 

USt 

SlJ2t 

a*» 

uvt 

210 

tMOcfa. - 

Btsa 

ioits 

2015(1 

rJ72S 

its 

SsafataKMfat*  . 

isfsn 

«i(29 

4(522} 

435(2} 

310 

Ummt - 

22722 

Kia 

{1(4$ 

(r,m 

320 

ladadoxtRs.  - 

U.4J 

UKl 

5114 

77U 

«0 

fanacdnatfipast - 

144(732 

ZiSU47 

2035% 

233?* 

»0 

.  ..  —  - 

3UK 

34794 

d.VX) 

(5980 

ntsjaa 

2125259 

f*minad  Srmmtn 

IMt 

■asKdfa  KS^m 

Hint  naefad  wa'in^X - - 

21490 

2va 

at2S 

SSJ5 

fAta  cgMiet  d  astte  ad  tOXf 

ten - - - — 

4 

5 

5 

5 

OrtXATtoM  Axa  StAonzKAKCz;  Ass  Krmastu,  Gvamo 

For  operalsoa  and  msinteosnee  of  the  Air  Naliocal  Gessrd.  udud- 
teg  tnedifs]  and  boapitsl  trestreent  aad  related  expeaaes  in  not)- 
Federal  boapitsU;  raaintmsBce,  operstioa,  repair,  sod  otbtr  oeeee- 
SS17  orpeaaea  of  CKsUUes  for  tte  trsining  and  sdsoiniatrsttaa  of  the 
Air  Nctioosl  Guard,  bcloding  repsir  cf  fadlitifa,  maiatensnee,  oper- 
stioo,  aad  nwdilicatioD  of  sirentft;  tramportetion  of  thistga;  hire  of 
pistencer  motor  rehielea;  ftippliee  and  equipment,  at  su- 

thariwd  by  lav  for  the  Air  Nations.  .d  expenses  ioddeot  to 

the  maintenance  and  use  of  supplic  ’a,  and  oquipstent,  in* 

tiudizg  such  at  may  be  (umiaM  .  under  the  control  of 

agsndea  of  the  Department  cf  Derenst .  _  ei  expenses  (other  than 
nuieafcl  00  the  same  batit  as  authorized  by  law  for  Air  Naticcal 
Guard  persoosel  on  active  Federal  duty,  for  Air  Natimial  Guard 
comrawidm  vhile  inqMctiiig  units  in  compliance  with  Na^occl 
Guard  Durtau  rtfulatiocs  when  tpodiicsUy  authorited  by  the  Chief, 
National  Guard  Bureou;  [{2,247,200,0003  tS,m.m,000. 

PortAtr,  for  lAt  foregoing  purpemr*,  ti,700jSO0.<XKi.  to  become  avail 
abUfor  ohUgation  on  October  7.  lS3t  (5  USC  7S0S:  10  USC  WSO. 

ts3i-n  tsu.  ms.  mi-si,  mi.  ms:  ss  use  m  m.  sso.  701- 

os.  709;  S7  USC  404-7/;  Departmant  of  Dtfente  Appropnabont  Act, 
1991,  etiditional  aufkoruiat  Ugulotion  to  br  prepoted.! 
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DZFASTMZt^  OP  JXFEt^^-HaJTAET 


Part  Four-491 


htViM  nmtinf  Cti  WiMwft  H  Mu) 


Mmae  ss-jas^A-m 

taa»g 

met. 

asm. 

tWaC 

f 

tyahf«Sigfes 

Otfl 

IfcserFrrnr 

im.te 

UtiAB 

ismn 

137W3 

KC 

gyf  1  '‘it  111  1 

vsm 

SBSSi 

2BS2t 

31733 

Ota 

Otvsepit: - - 

5S55 

9lM1 

v» 

m 

ceil 

hUindjngm _ 

tfixsa 

227Z9SS 

Z20J1S 

23»S» 

61K 

mo 

OSCM8 

wjta 

>1150 

i£se 

_ 

unsss 

lavoi 

233*30 

IflliO 

aae 

SxiilMOibBCxMiit 

u» 

_ 

3ssa 

imitn  a»e>v*YCgwl _ 

ajMue 

vn» 

730*30 

■icuo 

Sitpfaaad)E 

Cacene 

ilse 

- 

isiyoi 

23(7331 

230302 

17901909 

«U} 

IVtif  agidkiBetttoaagaz^ 

9^ 

4U0 

ladMkifirrzcaacrts _ 

-im 

t52SS 

2t3S 

43» 

^  itwi»<atM(iCMtiQ _ 

Vasa 

WSOt 

23030 

23030 

aso 

ajc 

mm 

yarn 

iigso 

SIS 

C«Sr<d  atek  fMdWb) _ 

Wte 

fobfoi  d  etCpdae  k  eiSvs: 

7ioe 

vXict^atae _ 

Wijsn 

2.471535 

233*30 

isiuo 

73L43 

OUfBM  ktaxe.  Sat  d )«« 

tasn 

tyiii 

31.43 

31059 

7U3  aicBdtaiaa9Lek!e(icar 

-419,31 

-52h!a 

-uisa 

-(37373 

Via 

731S 

OSa/iijgaiti 

ZlihSi 

ZSItffiO 

1331222 

1597347 

Af^ststXi  k  Meet  aakx()r  J9d  odari 

DviKfos  ix  ceseSet  Wtafoa: 

Uli 

feted  tads 

-41.417 

-1030 

-t2JH 

-913« 

tUi 

-IhK} 

-14J» 

-14710 

-15i24l 

tttt 

tof«tea>»CQ _ 

-2Jt83 

-1471 

-1510 

-3341 

ass 

-3J42 

-193500 

-I07j0g2 

-I10J547 

tsa 

Soiirtataar^iaet) 

2J02933 

2272105 

1227J00 

23X3(0 

33(0 

(Mtw  (Met  .  _ 

»^««yaw 

a<i  s  w,a  W 

Oijtct  CUniSeatiK  (B  Stasaods  of  dobrs) 


moebnerk  3-3U0-M-C51 

iJ»ana 

inlet 

ItSet 

ISSet 

DredetEptoK 

PnCdOtl  CBOpEttltPO: 

111 

foOtepensaait _ 

741624 

010.721 

020370 

051722 

115 

Caer  petsaawl  cjBteeafoi— _ 

6372 

7,453 

73*7 

0,135 

1L9 

TcB  ooneari  caroetaSsa _ 

751596 

0I0J04 

031125 

060357 

111 

CdaB;eiii»eItaiit(s _ 

13J47 

160346 

175779 

1(4960 

lit 

BooeSts  fcr  Saaa  pexMl _ 

XS 

334 

409 

429 

210 

Irzai  and  tnostobSca  of  tosoas„ 

3173 

293n 

30,156 

31742 

229 

TnsoorteSoa  of  an{s _ i _ 

13300 

14370 

11124 

15367 

232 

bacalp^eiahbedxa — 

1220 

1192 

1275 

1357 

233 

rcwM&niiitinni,  icl  cccdb* 

9t9ti  ciuffp 

41337 

41550 

43303 

<4723 

240 

Pmte:  aed  itprodDcSoa. 

1134 

1776 

1.021 

1364 

Otejonns: 

210 

Pardma  ins  iodsstria!  bats _ 

3CS.409 

369745 

201929 

317753 

219 

Cesirscis 

225335 

231720 

24(319 

237700 

KO 

SenOs  zed  wtirtais 

434371 

565705 

633970 

957701 

319 

igi^neei 

39322 

20.106 

16311 

17,416 

(20 

baejoci  daies  rod  tatesafies _ 

7373 

0,075 

9,y)i 

9,643 

999 

SdbtDbl,  drect  ob^rtms _ ... 

1020393 

2771034 

27077C0 

2,700700 

999 

tbaatesatheffpSaos. _ 

59,142 

1»300 

107302 

110,947 

9U 

Total  (b^itiats- 

1C7933S 

1471336 

2794302 

2311347 

Ptfsoneet  Sununaiy 

Total  ORipeath  »ort)«a(S: 

FiMce  qmlezt  ciriokpxnt-- 

21735 

26,175 

26.311 

26.676 

ftffoe  eoSratet  of  Mrtiie  aed  hoEday 

leas - - - - 

69 

69 

70 

70 

Ka'hok.'U.  BoAxa  rx  rax  FtKM&moN  or  Rru  ?XAcncx;  Axacr 

For  tbe  arcuwwuy  frpBaro  Mad  pcnocad  scmc«s  (o^her  Ihss  pcy 
•ad  Boo-tnrd-<«2tf«d  «l]owaaMa  of  mttebtrt  cf  tb*  Anoed  Forces  of 
the  UaSted  StsUs.  exo^  £>r  ncn&trt  of  ibs  Bmcito  compeomU 
thenof  eaUed  or  ordered  to  acth«  doty  to  provide  support  for  the 
aatioMl  EtatdtM)  is  aceordeace  with  larr,  for  eaaa(ractk>Q,  eiiuip- 
BMOt,  aad  caaietofiasce  of  riSe  raafcs;  the  {satriictioD  of  citizens  in 
mtubenMothtp;  the  proatodso  of  ziOe  practice;  the  cooduct  cf  tbe 
natieeal  mstdiee;  the  irawncr  of  ammonitiort  seder  the  authority  cf 
tale  l(h  United  SUdee  Cade,  sectioaa  430S  aad  4311;  the  trave)  of  rifle 
feataa,  military  persoiuie!,  and  iodhidsaia  attending  le^onal,  nation* 
ah  and  ietenatfonal  coicprtitioos;  and  the  payssent  to  competitors  st 
naticna!  Batches  under  aectioa  4312  of  title  10,  United  ^tes  Cede,  rtf’ 
niteiiteace  and  travel  aflonaiiccs  under  section  4313  cf  title  10, 
United  States  Code;  £noC  to  exceed]  $5,000,000  of  vrhich  i»>t  to 
exceed  $7,500  ihall  be  availahlc  for  inddental  expetrses  of  tbe  Nation¬ 
al  Soerd. 

FUrthtr,  for  the  fottgoixg  parpaet,  fSfiOOfiOO,  to  beeoiae  aeailabk 
for  obligation  on  October  /,  JfSi  of  tehkh  not  to  exceed  $7,500  shall 
be  aoailabJe  for  inadenial  expentet  of  the  National  Board.  (10  US.C. 
$307-13;  Si  use.  Sli;  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act, 
J9$l:  additional  authorizing  legislation  to  be  propoiidj 


fnpsm  set  fMacanc  (s  ttcBah  of  dobrs) 


teerrrteat  U'l»5-9-l-051 

ISlet 

IKZct 

imtsL 

PisgaakrictMitE 

lOiOO  IfistdtaSan 
r*nriry 

4705 

<0 

59C9 

5900 

5930 

<0l0S  M|(t»«Mrily(ayfnyrii<iM). 

4333 

5900 

5900 

S9W 

SataOsa  d  di^a&Es  is  ceS^ 

7)90  Totalit^ata 

4705 

5900 

lOCC 

5900 

7140  QtpMbabace,  started  year 

im 

7jm 

1544 

1744 

74.40  n<ida!la!accx.tn)cf)« 

7790  A^Binetstie^naaiis _ 

-1344 

-26! 

-2744 

-1744 

-2744 

9090  OuOays 

4.403 

4300 

4300 

<300 

Ofcirct  ChMifiatioa  On  Uicuunis  of  ddhn) 


ZiSS, 

Sim  am  21-1»W-S-1-551 

liSOidai 

iniBt 

5SS2ct 

1993  tsl 

PnOQSd  CSOpOMtlM: 

lU 

riftm;  pooaxat _ 

007 

254 

891 

922 

lU 

Cite  lOab  fsltse  ftniiaesi _ 

90 

91 

94 

97 

115 

Oder  FenonD><  acpesaOoo _ 

43 

40 

50 

52 

ns 

Tefal  pssoMd  c«n;«nsa&oc _ 

940 

393 

1935 

1,071 

111 

C«3m  pmoacd  iexfits 

)04 

194 

202 

210 

219 

Tnvel  asd  traosoortatioa  (4  tosoes _ 

370 

391 

400 

409 

210 

237 

Tiaeocrtation  of  tiiifip 

CnoencaScs,  oll^  an)  asOz!*- 

33 

39 

40 

41 

Ktdaija 

179 

109 

194 

199 

249 

Printii;  aod  npnlxtoi 

OOst  senices: 

32 

36 

37 

30 

259 

)76 

161 

160 

1/5 

25.0 

Otter 

657 

913 

800 

813 

260 

ScopEs  and  outerials _ 

1,066 

2700 

2,030 

2.038 

319 

Igi^pfiieit _ 

130 

76 

S 

6 

933 

Total  cbSpiwis _ 

4.50S 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

Penonnel  Sumnuiy 


TobI  onoerutte  wgrtycas; 


Fuflxia  aqdnlnd  esol^maiit - - 

34 

37 

37 

37 

Claims,  Defeksk 

Prcjntn  end  fliundn;  (in  thomandt  of  dollars) 
tiiirfaoeicax  9;-4101-O-l-OSl  inOxtol  IKltst  IMtet  ISSitst 

Pdtfoi  of  obbriics]  to  outlrys: 

71.00  ToUetfiattw _ _ _ _ _  _ 

7i40  Ctffjtod  Wince,  start  of  jtr _  1,5S9  1,029  1.029  1,029 
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THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAH  1992 


Part  Four-492 


vmnx  m 

a*w< 


G«tiC7aI  and  apcdal  ftusd*— Continutd 

CuUMS,  Continued 


mrM  fn  tteOMis  of  dsln)— CorIbmii 


MMajtocg*  97-0193-0-1-051 

mieus  IMllS.  191701 

lK3at 

74.40  (McMbdsMLMdefywr 

-1,039  -UI39  -1.039 

-5,029 

VX  UifiMtsiiofhliCBseb _ 

13 

9000  (Mm 

Cousr  or  Miutaxy  Afkais,  Dukhm 

For  saleiiee  and  expenaea  nefeciary  for  the  United  Statea  Court  of 
Miiitazy  Appeals;  [$5,400,0003  $5,500,000,  and  not  to  exceed  $2,500 
can  be  used  for  oRIdal  representation  putpoaea. 

Further,  for,  the  foregomg  purpoeet,  $5,000,000,  to  become  available 
for  obligation  on  October  1,  ISOS,  and  not  to  exceed  $$,500  cun  he  need 
for  official  repreterdation  purposes.  (10  U.S.C.  SS7;  Department  of  2V- 
fense  Appropriations  Act,  1991;  additional  authorizing  legislation  to 
be  proposed!) 


Profriffl  *nd  rmsodat  (ifl  thousMds  of  doRan) 


kfacCfote  cods  97~01&4*0~1*051 

1990iafll 

1991  el 

1997  el 

1993  el 

Fntnn  by  sdivitits: 

1900  ToUl  (ttta&as 

3,857 

5,400 

3,500 

5,900 

FiaMeat: 

2500  UfloUgaialtaiancebpsiiig 

88 

— . 

40.00  ISi4i«l  authority  (ipfnpfittiM). 

3,945 

5,406 

5,500 

5^06 

feiiSxi  of  otxgaSoR:  to  oi^ays: 

713)0  Total  (tfgiticm  _ 

3,857 

5,400 

5,500 

5^00 

7i40  OtfgJted  balance,  start  of  year 

869 

1,585 

2,085 

2,685 

74.40  ObS^lei  balaxe,  end  of  yw 

77.00  In  tqiml  amaih . 

-1,585 

4 

-2,085 

-2,685 

-3^85 

90.00  (MStfi 

3,145 

4,900 

4,900 

5300 

Object  CiassiftciUon  (in  thousarxts  of  dollars) 


teet/tSatole  97-0104-0-1-051 

1999  kM 

1991  tn 

1997  el 

1993  esl 

Personixi  (cnpeasatcR: 

11.1 

FiAtiiiie  pemunent 

1.883 

3,793 

3308 

3,514 

lU 

Otter  than  fut-tane  permanent _ 

39 

97 

104 

110 

Hi 

Other  personnel  compensation _ 

10 

33 

35 

37 

11.9 

lot^  personnel  condensation _ 

1331 

3333 

3347 

3,661 

12.1 

CbiOan  petRomel  benehts 

344 

403 

430 

458 

21.0 

Travel  ml  banspottabor.  d  persons _ 

47 

75 

76 

77 

iZZ 

TimjvirtJtinn  ol  (twip 

3 

23.1 

Rentid  payiTients  to  (SIL__  _ 

619 

801 

913 

945 

233 

Comnxidcabons,  ubStes,  and  miscellaiw- 

03  charges _ 

61 

60 

61 

63 

24.0 

Printing  and  ntmixtm  . 

10 

10 

6 

6 

Other  services: 

350 

Contracts  _  ...  _ 

756 

533 

345 

356 

350 

Other.  .  .  _ 

83 

135 

140 

145 

360 

SppOes  and  suteriaSs _ _ 

115 

333 

183 

193 

310 

Fquipfflent . .  . 

1 

335 

. 

.  . 

99.9 

Total  (tfigations.  ..  . . 

3,857 

5,400 

5,500 

5,900 

Personnel  Summary 

Tout  coRipeimtile  wodyun:  Fut-bm  eqmicat 

envfcytwnl . . . . .  38  55  M  K 


Operation  and  Maintenance[,  $585,600,000,  of  which  $50,000,000  shall 
be  available  only  for  non-reimbursidrle  support  of  Federal,  State  and 
Icea!  government  agencies  having  countsrdrug  programs,  and 
$1,090,000  shall  be  available  only  for  t^  Civil  Air  PatrolJ;  for  Pro- 
cureaentL  $345,200,000,  of  which  not  leas  than  $52,000,000  shall  be 
available  only  for  drug  interdiction  equipment  for  the  reserve  compo* 
nontsl;  for  Research,  Development,  Test  and  Equation  [, 
$47,700,0003:  Provided,  That  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  para- 
graph  shall  be  available  for  obligation  for  the  same  period  and  for  the 
same  purpose  as  the  apptopriaUon  to  which  transferr^  [and3:  Pro¬ 
vided  further.  That  upon  a  determination  that  funds  transfer^  are 
not  necessary  for  the  purposes  for  which  transferred,  such  funds  may 
be  traruferred  back  to  this  appropriation:  Provided  further.  That  the 
transfer  authority  provided  in  t^  paragraph  is  in  addition  to  any 
transfer  autlwiity  contained  elsewhere  in  this  Act[:  Fovided  further. 
That  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  paragraph,  not  lees  than 
$28,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for  operation  and  maintenance 
expenses  for  the  southwest  border  land-besod  aerostat  drug  surveil¬ 
lance  program  of  which  $14,000,000  shall  be  obligated  not  later  than 
November  30,  1990:  Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  paragraph,  $123,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for  the  Nation¬ 
al  Foreign  Intelligence  ProgTam3. 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  $1,H9,400,000,  to  become  avail¬ 
able  for  obligation  on  October  1,  1992,  for  transfer  to  appropriations 
available  to  the  Department  of  Defense  for  Military  Personnel  of  the 
reserve  components  serving  under  the  provisions  of  title  10  and  title  32, 
United  States  Code;  for  (^rations  and  Maintenance;  for  Procurement; 
for  Research,  Development,  Test  and  Evaluation:  Provided,  That  the 
funds  appropriated  by  this  praragraph  shall  be  available  for  obligation 
for  the  same  period  and  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  appropriation  to 
which  transferred;  Provided  further.  That  upon  a  determination  that 
funds  transferred  are  not  necessary  for  the  purposes  for  which  trans¬ 
ferred,  such  funds  may  be  transferred  back  to  this  appropriation: 
Provided  further.  That  the  transfer  authority  provided  in  this  para¬ 
graph  is  tn  addition  to  any  transfer  authority  contained  elsewhere  in 
this  Act.  (Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1991;  additional 
authorizing  legislation  to  be  proposed.) 


ProgTsm  end  rinsncing  (in  thousands  of  doliais) 


luSietfatm  (aJe97-0105-0-l-051 

1999  Kbul 

1991  esl 

1397  esl 

1993  esl 

»  mMUmiStm  99 

ttv%tsstH  lej  •vwviOviv 

10.00  Total  cOligations  (object  dass 

25.0).  _ 

1,158.600 

1,349,400 

FlMndng: 

1,151.600 

1349,400 

Bridget  aothwity; 

4000  Apprtptialion  _ 

446,737 

-446,737 

1,084,100 
-1,084,100  . 

1,158,600 

1349.400 

41.00  Transferred  to  other  accounts... 

43.00  Apprepriatloo  (arfJustMf) 

1,150,600 

1349,400 

Relation  d  ohSgatiens  to  outlays: 
7100  loUetfigatoo—. ... 

1,158,600 

1,349,400 

73.40  OUgated  balance,  start  ol 

yw  . 

760,000 

7440  bx'iflce.  end  of 

yw . . 

-760,000 

-1,077,900 

9000  Outlays..  . 

393,600 

931,500 

Personnel  Summary 

Total  compensable  woliyears: 

FuKme  eryMlent  empicyirient _ 

3,646 

2,708 

Drug  Interdiction  and  Counter-Drug  Acnvrnxs,  Defense 

(INCLUDING  TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

For  drug  interdiction  end  counter-drug  activities  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  £$1,034,100,0003  $1,158,600,000;  for  transfer  to  appropria¬ 
tions  available  to  the  l^partment  of  Defense  [os  foUows:3  for  Mili¬ 
tary  Personnel  of  the  reserve  components  sei^g  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  title  10  and  tills  32,  United  States  Code[,  $105,500,0003;  for 


Goodwill  Games 

Prognm  and  Financing  (in  thousaids  of  dolbis) 
netftibnaik  97-0106-0-1-051  ISSOactuI  1991  esl  1397  el  1993  el 

I’lcgram  by  actMlies: 

1000  Iota  eUitations  (cbjscl  cUm  35  0)  7,949  6,573  .  . 
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URMCtef: 

21.40  Unobifited  tabecs  vAtk,  start  cl 


year . . . . 

24.40  ImbegiMbiiaKeavaiAi^csdotyMr. 

6,573  . 

— 

" 

40. W  BsOpt  ntlHrity  (ifpnsrittiM) . 

14322  . 

Rebtim  ct  cbigabois  b  nitbys: 

7I<V1  TrtilfMfalWH 

7349 

6373 

7240  OUBtM''labMe,!tirto(yHc - 

934 

2168 

7,141 

6341 

74.40  Obi^bitaoc«,mtofy«ir 

-2,158 

-7,141 

-6341 

-6,741 

77.00  A^ubnaib  in  xcounti _ 

-105  . 

9000  Outiiy: 

6,610 

1,600 

300 

100 

FoRtiGN  CuxsxNcy  Fluotgations,  Dktzhse 
Pnfnm  am!  financini  (in  tlnusaixb  of  dollars) 

IMiricatn  ode  974801-0-1-051  1990  xtid  1991  el  1992  tsl  1999  tsL 

nnindAf! 

21.40  UfKM{iM  batance  avaSatle,  start  o< 

year _ -305.338  -392,150  -392,150  -392,150 

22.40  UnoMgaled  Mance  Iransfareil,  526,999  _ _ _ 

23  80  Reduction  pursuant  to  P.L  99-177  in  on- 

oUigaM  baiaiias  (riscretiorury  pro- 

gran) _ 6,212  _ _ 

24.40  UnobSgated  balance  available,  end  of  year.  392,150  392,150  392,150  392,150 

39.00  Budget  irithority _ 619,9(3  _ _ _ 

Budget  jutbonty: 

5000  Reappropriation _  724,513  _ _ 

50.00  Rortioa  to  meet  foreign  currency 

nuctetions  in  eapred  accounts _ -104,550  _ _ _ 

53.00  Reappropriation  (adjusted) _  619,963  _  _ _ 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

71.00  Iota!  obOgatrons -  -  -  -  — — 

9000  Outlays -  -  - - - - - 


The  purpose  of  this  account  is  to  allow  transfers  to  oper¬ 
ation  and  maintenance  appropriations  available  for  Defense 
activities  in  foreign  countries  to  finance  upward  ac^ustment  of 
recoixled  obligations  due  to  foreign  currency  fluctuations 
above  the  budget  rate.  Transfers  are  made,  as  needed,  to  meet 
disbursement  requirements  in  excess  of  funds  otherwise  avail¬ 
able  for  obligation  ac(justment.  Net  gains  resulting  from  favor¬ 
able  exchange  rates  are  returned  to  this  appropriation  and 
are  available  for  subsequent  transfer  when  needed.  General 
provision  language  is  proposed  to  permit  transfer  to  military 
personnel  accounts. 


Summer  Olympics 

Program  and  Financing  (In  thousands  of  dollars) 

UeoufatOT  ode  21-2087-0-1451  1990*ctal  193101  1992  d  1993  d 

Relatcn  of  obCgatians  to  outlays. 

71.00  TcUl  cbTigations _ _ _ _ — - 

72.40  ObSgated  balance,  start  of  year  . . .  2  6  6  6 

74.40  Obligated  balance,  end  of  year - -  -6  -6  -6  -6 

77.00  Adjusbnenls  in  expired  accounts . .  10  _ _ - . . . 

90.00  Outlays. . . .  •  6  _ _  _ _ _  _ 


Tekth  International  Pan  American  Gai4es 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

UatftaMccO  974812-0-1-051  I990ictsal  1991  d  1992  d  1993  d 

Rebiion  of  cbOgaOons  to  outlays: 

71.00  ToWeWgatiorts... . . .  . . .  . . 


72.40  ObbgiM  babnee;  start  of  year _  3,041  220  280  290 

74.40  ObbgaW  balance  end  Of  year _ -280  -290  -280  -280 

77.00  Ai^ustmesis  in  ei^  accounts _  -2:745  _____  _  _ 

90.00  Ouibys _  16 _ 


ENvmoNMXNTAL  Rxstoration,  Dspense 

(INCLUEINa  TRANSPXE  OP  FUNDS) 

For  the  Department  of  Defense;  C$1,062,527,000]  $1,258,900,000,  to 
remain  available  until  transferred  and,  further,  $1^50,200,000,  to 
become  available  for  transfer  on  October  1,  1992  and  to  remain  avaiU 
able  until  transferred:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall, 
upon  determining  that  such  funds  are  required  for  environmental 
restoration,  reduction  and  recycling  of  hazardous  waste,  research  and 
development  associated  with  hazardous  wastes  and  removal  of  unsafe 
buildiiigB  and  debris  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  or  for  similar 
purposes  (including  programs  and  operations  at  sites  formerly  used  by 
the  Department  of  Defense),  transfer  the  funds  made  available  by  this 
appropriation  to  other  appropriations  made  available  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  as  the  Secretary  may  designate,  to  be  merged  with 
and  to  be  available  for  the  same  purposes  and  for  the  same  time 
period  as  tho  appropriations  of  funds  to  which  transferred:  Provided 
further.  That  upon  a  determination  that  all  or  part  of  the  funds 
transferred  from  this  appropriation  are  not  necessary  for  tho  pur¬ 
poses  provided  herein,  such  amounts  may  be  tmnsferr^  back  to  this 
appropriation.  (Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1991;  addi¬ 
tional  authorizing  legislation  to  be  proposed.) 


Program  snd  Financing  (in  thousands  ol  dollais) 


IdntOatm  oUt  974810-0-1451  1990  Ktual 

1991  esl 

19S2e3l 

1993  esl 

Program  by  octhritits: 

10.00  Tcbi  obOgatiom  (object  class 

250) - - - - 

. . . 

1,252,500 

1,450,200 

nnandng: 

21.40  Unobbgated  tabnee  available. 


Start  d  year _  -211 


22.40  UnobCgited  baUnce  Uaiderred, 
net-  _  — 

211 

39.00  Budfft  authority - 

— - — 

1352900 

1,450300 

B'Jilget  aulhonly: 

40.00  Appropiblion _ _ 

601,100 

1,062,527 

1,252,900 

1,4‘1,200 

41.00  Transferred  to  other  actsunis .._ 
4200  Transferred  Irom  othe'  actcunls. 

-607,280 

6,180 

--1,062,527 

43.00  A|)pra|>riation  (nijusted) 

1352900 

1,450300 

RebUxi  (4  oblrgaticns  to  outlays. 

71.00  Total  obligatioru _ _ 

»  . .  ,  „ 

1,252,900 

1,450,200 

72.40  Obligated  babnet,  start  o!  year.. 

21,064 

14,8!5 

14,815 

290,415 

74.40  Obligated  babneo,  end  d  year.. 

-14,815 

-14,815 

-290,415 

-396.515 

77.00  Adjustments  in  expired  accounts. 

-929 

. . . . 

9000  Outlays _ _ _ 

5,320 

977,300 

1,344,100 

Humanitarian  Assistance 

For  transportation  for  humanitarian  relief  for  refugees  of  Afghani¬ 
stan,  ecquisition  and  shipment  of  transportation  assets  to  assist  in  the 
distribution  of  such  relief,  and  for  transportation  and  distribution  of 
humanitarian  and  excess  nonlethol  supplies  for  worldwide  humani¬ 
tarian  relief,  as  authorized  by  law;  [$15,000,000]  $1S,000,OW,  to 
remain  availoblo  for  obligation  until  September  30,  [1992]  1993  and, 
further,  $13,000,000,  to  become  available  for  obligation  on  October  1, 
1992  and  to  remain  available  for  obligation  until  September  30,  1994: 
Provided,  That  the  Department  of  Defence  shall  notify  tho  Cor  nit- 
tecs  on  Appropriations  and  Arme-’  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  21  days  prior  to  the  shipment  of  humanitarian 
relief  which  is  intended  to  be  transported  and  distributed  to  countries 
not  previously  authorized  by  (Congress.  (Department  of  Defense  Appro¬ 
priations  Act,  1991 J 
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THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 


Part  Four-494 


arfMIM  M«  MMnlllMCt-MM 


Gtnenl  •!«!  gpedaS  funds— Cootinued 

Humanitajuak  AseiSTAKCK— Continued 

Pnfimi  and  nnancinf  (iii  tficvsar^  of  doilan} 


UmUt^aH  37-Wl}-<>-l-Kl  I9S0cW  IMIid.  liSeal  iSOtA 


Pn(tMi  hr  acIMtitc 

10.00  TcU  oi^atioss  (oti^  das  2i0; _ 

17.00  R0CSi«y  of  prior  year  ctiitatcm _ 

21.40  Undifaled  tuam  avdUe.  start  of 

joar _ 

24.40  Uno^iod  brtance  avtiade.  enl  of  year. 


3000  Mlri  attfwrtly. 


Bix^  auttwrity: 


4000 

ApfmfrilSai 

12,845 
-2,845  . 

:5.ooo 

13,000 

13,000 

41.00 

Tran^tfred  b  other  accocnb _ 

4300 

AppraprijKaw  (idjwvlad)  . . 

io.m 

1S,M 

13,000 

13,000 

Rebtixi  of  otiSjubonj  to  oetbyj: 

71.00 

lobl  Ot^tiORS 

10,002 

15,001 

13,000 

13,000 

72.40 

OI«g)tei)bobK«,$i>rt(i(yur 

3,872 

7,263 

8,064 

8,3$4 

74.40 

77.00 

7800 

0tiii(ut8d  taiance,  tnd  of  year 

Adjustnwitj  in  expired  aanunb _ 

Adjurtments  n  unexpired  aonunb _ 

-7,253 
-1  . 
-3  . 

-8,664 

-8,364 

-8,064 

90.00 

Outlays 

6,507 

14,200 

12,700 

13,300 

10.002  ISjOOl  13.000  13.000 

-3 _ 

i _ ■! _ _ -  zrzi 

10.000  1S.0O0  13.000  13.000 


COKPORATE  INFORMATION  MANAGEMENT  INmATTVE 
[(TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 3 

[Sec.  8108.  In  addition  to  the  amounts  appropriated  or  otherwise 
made  available  in  this  Act,  $1,000,000,000  is  appropriated  for  the 
modernization  and  expansion  of  automated  data  processing  systems: 
Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall,  upon  determining  that 
such  funds  are  necessary  and  further  the  objectives  of  the  Corporate 
Information  Management  Initiative,  transfer  such  amounts  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  appropriate  operation  and  maintenance  appropriations 
provided  in  title  II  of  this  Act  to  be  merged  with  and  to  be  available 
for  the  same  purposes  and  for  the  same  time  period  as  the  appropria¬ 
tions  to  which  transferred:  Provided  further,  That  obligation  and 
expenditure  of  these  funds  are  subject  to  the  review  and  approval  of 
the  Corporate  Information  Mcmagement  Executive  Level  Group:  Pro¬ 
vided  further.  That  this  transfer  authority  shall  be  in  addition  to  any 
other  transfer  authority  contained  in  this  Act.]|  (Department  of  De¬ 
fense  Appropriations  Act,  1991.) 

Prognm  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  (iollars) 


BmtfataeaJe  97-0115-0-1-051  1990  «tuS  1991  esl  1991  1993  cl 


Fluncing: 

4000  A()(»o()(iatKin.._. . .  . . .  1,000,000  _ _ 

41.00  Iransfened  to  other  aeounts . .  -1,000,000  . . . 


4300  Appropriation  (tdjurted) 


Rehtnn  of  ciiCsatjons  to  outlays: 
71.00  lotal  (Wigatkws . 


90.00  Outlays.... . . . .  . . . 


Restoration  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal 


Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


EettftatUiicnle  21'S098-0-2-051 

1990  Kbal 

1991  el 

1992  01 

199301 

Pruytam  by  acthritlc}: 

02 jl  Operatiw  and  nuintena.xe . . 

6,198 

19,500 

18,800 

20,000 

0232  Procurtmenl _ _ _ _ 

139 

300 

100 

02.34  tetiuetion _ _ _ _ _ 

2,650 

9,800 

1,100 

_ _ 

10.00  lotal  ubE;atlcns  (object  cb$!  25  0) 

8,987 

29,600 

20,000 

20.000 

nnodif; 

2L40  bahtxa  tsidk,  start  ef 


24.40 

60:25 

year - 

Ueriiipkd  tabM  aeairteL  (Ad  sf  tear. 

8  dipt  avUwMy  (appiyriiliee) 

-29380 

40338 

IV*S 

-40338 

21.132 

IM** 

-21438 

2142 

Hint 

-2143? 

21432 

2»3« 

Midin  el  cKptiw  In  oeSays: 

7LIS0  TirtaleMpIte _ 

8387 

29300 

20300 

20300 

72L40 

74.40 

0(f|aledb)faKt.rtatt«4i«t _ 

9370- 

-14JJ34 

14334 

-25334 

25334 

-25334 

25334 

-25334 

9919 

Outlays  — 

4323 

18300 

29300 

20309 

The  Restoration  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal  account 
was  established  by  Section  1867  of'Public  Law  99-661.  In 
accordance  with  this  statute,  any  monies  awarded  to  the 
United  States,  as  a  result  of  a  judgment  or  settlement  in 
litigation  concerning  the  effects  of  the  contamination  at  the 
Ro^y  Mountain  Arsenal,  are  deposited  in  this  account  They 
are  then  made  available  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  the 
exclusive  purpose  of  correcting  the  effects  of  the  contamina¬ 
tion. 


Allocations  Received  FTiom  Other  Accounts 

Kot«.— ObligftttoQo  bcumd  under  ellooitloM  from  other  nccounU  are  ehown  in  the  Kihtd- 
ulee  of  parent  appropriation*,  a*  follows; 

Fu^  aj^ropriated  to  the  Pmident: 

"Milituy  attiftAnce,  Executive." 

"Intemationai  znUitaxy  education  and  tninint." 

"Foreign  nilitary  credit  salea." 

"Advances,  foreign  militar/  tales,  Executive." 

Executive  Oilnee  of  the  Preaident:  Ofitcial  reiddence  cf  the  Vice  Preeideot,  "Operating 
expense*." 

Department  of  Energy:  "Operation  anti  reeearch." 

Department  of  TVaneportation,  Federal  Aviation  AdminUtration:  "Operaliorit,  Federal 
Aviation  Adminiitration." 

Kational  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admlnittration:  "Reeearth  and  Development." 


PROCUREMENT 

The  procurement  appropriations  of  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  finance  the  acquisition  of  weapons,  equipment,  muni¬ 
tions,  spares,  and  modification  of  existing  equipment. 

Procurement  continues  in  1992  for  the  Army’s  ATACMS 
tactical  missile  system,  TOW  and  Hellflre  antitank  missiles. 
Multiple  Launch  Rocket  System  launchers,  UH-60  Blackhawk 
helicopters  and  improved  conventional  munitions. 

Modernization  of  our  naval  forces  in  1992  and  1993  includes 
continued  procurement  of  the  F-18  air  combat  fighter  and  E- 
2C  early  warning  aircraft.  Procurement  of  the  Trident  strate¬ 
gic  missile,  Tom^awk  missile  and  standard  missile  continues. 
General  purpose  ships  to  be  acquired  include  the  SSN-21 
nuclear  attack  submarine,  DD(5-51  guided  missile  destroyers, 
coastal  minehunters  and  the  AOE  replenishment  ship.  Ad¬ 
vance  procurement  is  included  in  1993  for  a  new  nuclear 
powered  aircraft  carrier. 

Significant  Air  Force  programs  include  procurement  of 
AMRAAM  air-to-air  missiles.  Advanced  Cruise  Missiles,  B-2A 
bombers,  F-16  air  combat  fighters,  C-17  and  C-130H  airlift 
aircraft,  satellites  and  space  launch  vehicles. 

In  1992  and  1993,  procurement  of  tactical  missile  defense 
systems  has  been  consolidated  and  placed  under  the  central 
management  of  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  Organization 
in  recognition  of  the  increased  worldwide  tactical  missile 
threat. 

The  budget  plan  for  each  appropriation  is  shown  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  table  immediately  following  the  program  and  financing 
schedules  for  those  appropriations  that  are  available  for  obli¬ 
gation  for  more  than  one  year.  In  1992  and  1993,  it  presents, 
by  budget  activity,  the  value  of  the  program  requested  for  the 
life  of  the  multiple-year  appropriation,  with  comparable 
amounts  in  1990  and  1991. 
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DEPARTMEKT  OF  DEFENSB-MOrrASEV 


FtATaiFvtA 

CciH»l  aii4  ^«d«i  fHsAe 

Aaourr  Ptocassxisr:,  Asatr 

For  coostroction,  procumocat,  predoctioft.  ioc&kMSa^  «sd  rtoi~ 
cmizatka  of  aircrait.  eQidpcMSit,  tnclading  otrSflaLCtfP.  gtoorsd  haa- 
dling  eqnipaent.  spore  poria^  «nd  cecsoomes  &K^9r;  t^eda^xti 
equlpmi^  Bad  tialBiof  denctr;  expscoSoo  of  ptSilx;  Bsd_  private 
pUaSs,  i^iidiag  tte  aecteovT'  theieU^,  for  Use  inetgKDi  pur* 
poee*,  and  sod:  laada  asi  istereot*  Uierein,  isty  be  ee^jired,  sad 
constiurtion  ptooscuUJ  Uiereoe  prior  to  app»^  of  tHb;  aod 
curescent  sad  instsU&tiosi  of  eqniieses^  appaascaa,  eod  nsaebine 
tools  In  public  and  private  pbtata;  reserve  plant  aad  Cksremssen:  and 
contractor-owned  equipment  Utvaway;  and  ctber  eapenses  neceasaqr 
for  the  forgoing  purposes;  £$1,093,1^^1  $lSfflJOOJXO,  to  remain 
available  for  oblation  until  &pt«3nber  39,  £19^  of  ishidt 
(ifS.OOO.OOO  shall  be  asaUable  for  the  Army  Kativtei  Saard  find 
Army  Reserve. 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  SiJti7Jl00.0Q0,  to  become  avail¬ 
able  for  obligation  on  October  J,  1S32  and  to  remain  acaiiable  for 
obligation  until  September  30,  1$SS.  of  uhlek  $412^(40,000  shall  be 
available  for  the  Army  National  Guard  and  Amy  Reserve.  fUiSC. 
235g,  2361,  3013,  4531^2;  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act, 
1991;  additional  authorizing  legislation  to  be propoeed) 


Pmgnsi  atsd  noandos  fn  Oostids  d  dofan) 


Utctocoa  oie  21-1031-0-l-0ii 

1999  adsS 

199]  ct. 

1992  ea. 

1991  esL 

rr»Kna  by  Ktm&s 

Hired  praguft 

0Q.0I 

Aimrft 

1352.173 

327,115 

962J373 

67(36( 

0002 

HotKotin  ot  artnft _ 

$7531)3 

76(325 

67(391 

360392 

0003 

Specs  23}  pads _ 

559305 

!5i2( 

12395 

37395 

00.0t 

Sispoit  eqiipotot  Mf  bdi- 

tes 

205.151 

2((309 

172361 

19(31< 

00.91 

TePI  direct  prcjnra _ 

33313(3 

1351373 

1322.126 

1367366 

01.01 

Remixirsaiile  progtRii 

57359 

(037( 

10.(00 

53,600 

1000 

Total  obBtatkw - 

3359.632 

1392,1(7 

1332326 

1321353 

Tintndip 

17.00 

Reovery  ol  prior  year  obfip- 

-1013(3 

UneUgated  balance  ayalaUe, 

start  d  year; 

21.(0 

R>  oRipletnn  o(  pm  year 

budiiet  plans 

-600.666 

-8(7.727 

-603.02( 

-((3396 

21.(0 

Avaiaiie  to  fnance  new 

-8333 

-15300 

22.(0 

UnobSjaM  balance  tranderred. 

-2331 

-17,657 

UnobSgated  bala.xe  avaSatfe, 

^  of  year- 

2320 

Reductior-  pursaanl  to  P.L 

99-177  b  woUqated  bat- 

ances  (dscRtiorsry  pro- 

8333 

24.(0 

Fcr  cotr^lion  d  pner  year 

baJjtt  plans  « 

8(7.727 

603.02( 

((6393 

(23,910 

2(.(0 

knSotk  to  fnance  snbse- 

qoent  year  budget  plans— 

15300 

_ _ 

25.00 

UnotS^ted  balance  lapdrig _ 

3,251 

- - 

- - 

— 

39.00 

Budget  autbority 

(gross) - - - 

3,756370 

i,n(.(t7 

1,671,100 

I30I300 

Bidset  wttoity; 

Current 

(000 

Appttprisbon _ 

3.725,050 

i.096.182 

1,667,700 

i3(7.(00 

(035 

Appn^bon  rescinded  (in- 

ot^al0^  tiatancts) 

-15300 

(075 

Reductijit  pursuant  to  R.L 

101-511- 

-395 

(1.00 

Ttamferted  to  otber  accounts 

-25,600 

(2.00 

Itanslerted  from  other  ac- 

courts - 

926 

43  00 

Appiopdatiua  (adjmtad} 

3,703306 

l,Q»,(t7 

1367,700 

13(7,400 

Pemunent 

5s  09 

SpentSnj  tiAMtf  frum 

otfsatUng  eultuctioRS _ 

52.664 

34,000 

10300 

$3,500 

P3rtF^-4S5 


issts  d  rUi^eas  is  sfiirt 

2tJ6  _ _ . — 

ft*)  £ri(Ada<hre;.di£e7jfar. 
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-»3S 

-132:3 

-321 

-axi 

WS  Vasfvuisseezt _ 

U 

-63 

-(33 

-ea 

3633  ^t<.d!38SSi«caBrien  „ 

-S2Bt 

-5!isa 

-U,«» 

-sues 

tSSO  Batitisiaaifisa) 

ISSiJtSI 

issm 

120.CJE 
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ISXSb 
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niAXii 

usoei 

Badfet  Ffai  (ta  fiasaaS  d  CcSia) 
(tajai  br  (txistsed  adics  paggaad) 


0731 

faeraa 

_  uaws 

xsar 

K23S1 

mx-b 

0732 

itcdfiaOcocfairsd _ 

—  1250222 

in.iu 

«3S3 

325J3S 

Sons  2fd  ci^  pads  _ 

S33*« 

tlS2 

07jDt 

Seppo;  a$ip^  and  taoeSes- 

—  127335 

2U712 

162353 

tstss 

073! 

Ida!  deed-— 

_  nasst 

1231722 

UGjtX 

OOI 

^sdanatie 

-  573C-7 

342CO 

11(« 

sux 

0633 

TdatMgetpbc - 

_  3379301 

U29L727 

isnxx 
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SUHtUBY  Of  EUDCn  AUTHaxnY  AS3  CUtlAYS 
pi  arravsi  tf  aaioi 


(aastYcosnUd  issxzis  aites.  mez  itsin 

BodplnSciSy _ _ _ WJJ.CS  Ua3l«J  LKJ,K0  UI7.0S 

Ouav _ IXAXis  tSiM<7  U5M3 

Rtsdssmpe^ 

Bodjtl  v&aii _ —  _  -*7.05 - - 

Ostir/j _ -ia?  -EJiii  -Ilia 


TcUl 

leipxsiidtf _ j,7ia«5  issajti  uajx  un^x 

Oateft _  2iX31l  ZS90SXO  ZiSiCO  vu.tx 


Object  Oasjifiutioa  (n  tiosanCs  d  iUbn} 


sSBCfesaaoUe  21-2031-0-1-051 

1990  sad 

1971  css 

l«7Bt 

133  Id 

Osrd  cOEgthens: 

230 

Other  senices:  Other 

—  l,1663i* 

322(92 

2370l( 

165373 

260 

Suppbes  and  mateiais - 

_  (93035 

335376 

24SJ77 

172(00 

319 

fqitowt _ 

.  13(933( 

693305 

1335335 

S392C9 

990 

Subtotal,  died  obigabcas _ 

—  3331,6(3 

1351373 

I322.I2S 

1357326 

930 

Revebursatae  digatiens _ 

_  57359 

(337( 

10.(00 

53300 

993 

Total  obRgaticis 

_  3359332 

1392.1(7 

1332326 

1321,B3 

Missile  Procurement.  Army 

For  construction,  procurement,  production,  modification,  and  mod¬ 
ernization  of  missilcH,  equipment,  mcludinK  ordnance,  ground  han¬ 
dling  equipment,  spare  parte,  and  accessories  therefor;  specialized 
equipment  and  training  devices;  expansion  of  public  and  private 
plants,  including  the  land  necessary  therefor,  for  the  foregoing  pur¬ 
poses,  and  such  lands  and  interests  therein,  mny  be  acquired,  and 
construction  prosecuted  thereon  prior  to  approvid  of  title;  and  pro¬ 
curement  and  installation  of  equipment,  appliances,  and  machine 
tools  in  public  and  private  plants;  reserve  plant  ar,d  Government  and 
contractorowned  equipment  layaway;  and  other  expenses  neceseary 
for  the  foregoing  purposes;  £$2,218,422,0003  $1,106,700,000  to  remain 
available  for  obligation  until  &ptemW  30,  £19933  1294. 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  $1,341,900,000,  to  become  avail¬ 
able  for  obligation  on  October  I,  1992  and  la  remain  available  for 
obligation  until  September  SO,  1995.  (10  U.SC.  2353,  2361,  3013,  4531- 
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THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1392 


Part  Four-496 


nOOKKUr-tmtcai 

raM 


General  and-ipedsJ  funds— CccStinued 

Missile  Pkocukememt,  Akscy— Continued 

Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  ISSI;  additional  au¬ 
thorizing  legislation  to  be  proposedj 


'frofrafli.a^  fnuedng  (in  thous^  cf  ieSm) 


.thStaeaiaSe  21-2032-0-1-031 

lS»aciti( 

IRltsL 

l»C3L 

IKitSL 

FrPtrimbyactMtin: 

Direct  popaa: 

00.01 

OiMf  lixssiies. _ 

1780.443 

1,935739 

1,160717 

1770,145 

0002 

Ifcrifcition  ct  cissies _ 

168.260 

144774 

111.430 

49745 

00.03 

Spares  Kdrepeir  tarts _ 

121,055 

27793 

11,13$ 

34757 

03.04 

Sotcert  egdp^  and  facS- 

ties 

43.385 

21733 

23781 

24705 

00.»1 

Total  tfrKl  proiran _ 

2713.150 

2,128.435 

1706764 

17TT,9S2 

01.01 

Rmtmatie  propam 

168780 

117715 

26^ 

2667C0 

10.00 

Total  oKiafiotts _ 

2.481.430 

2745751 

1,572754 

:7«4752 

Fiiundiit: 

17.00 

Reesvey  of  pier  ysar  oli6^^ 

-60723 

UnctCfateO  batance  znHitit, 

start  o(  year: 

21.40 

For  cocipletioa  d  foa  fts 

budietplaas 

-717,742 

-700792 

-775766 

-575.402 

21.40 

Anaiable  to  finarce  oeer 

htf^  (ibAt 

-3700 

-200,519 

22.40 

Urdfeatri  balaoct  Inrulerred. 

wt  . 

28,673 

UnoCOiatei]  baiarcc  avaEable, 

etdofyear: 

2440 

for  cccpie&ri  of  per  year 

bullet  ptan 

700,092 

775,266 

575,402 

539750 

24.40 

8'/a8ab!e  to  feanct  subse 

qoent  yea;  buOiet  plans. 

200719 

25.00 

U.'nbliiateii  balance  lapsing _ 

21.755 

3300 

Budget  lirthority 

(gtOMj 

2,621,731 

2,149779 

1773700 

1.606700 

BwJgd  aitlK)rit)r 

Cumt± 

4000 

Appropriabon 

27.'s,170 

2,218,422 

1,106.700 

1741700 

4036 

A{$n()rution  rescinded  (in- 

-171,846 

40.75 

Reducticn  purmnt  to  P.L 

101.5!1_  _ 

-2,097 

41.00 

Transferred  to  otber  accounts 

-193.414 

4300 

Appropriation  (adjusted) 

2.462,756 

2,044779 

1,106700 

I7417C0 

PinHaret;t: 

68.00 

Spondini  authority  from 

offsetting  collections _ 

151775 

105,200 

266700 

266700 

Reitioa  d  obOtatkxn  to  outbyr: 

71.00 

Total  ebSgations - 

2,481.430 

2,246751 

1,572764 

1.644752 

72.40 

Otngated  balance,  start  of  year.. 

3,953793 

3.747.189 

3789,940 

2.533,504 

74.40 

Obbgated  balance,  ed  ot  year. 

-3,747,189 

-3789740 

-2753.504 

-2,170756 

77.00 

AdjusUnents  in  npred  accttir^s. 

-24,411 

.-,-r  ,11 

7800 

AdjustmenU  at  unojipired  ac- 

counts  . . 

-60,823 

- - - 

- - 

- - 

87.00 

Outlays  (gross) _ 

2,612,401 

2,603.600 

2.479700 

2707.400 

AtSwtrMd)  to  bxktt  latbonty 

and  outlays: 

Derluctipns  lor  offsetting  ccOec- 

bons; 

88.10 

fedwa!  funds _ 

-101711 

-67700 

-278,400 

-228,400 

8870 

Trust  hmds _ _ _ 

-53,279 

-37.900 

-37700 

-37,900 

8J.40.‘lo(vfe*t4l  soutat 

-4785 

- - 

- - -  - - 

- - - 

88.90 

Total,  offsetting  coSKtions 

-158,975 

-105700 

-766700 

-266700 

8900 

Bidgel  auttofty  (net) - 

2.462.756 

2.044,479 

1,105,700 

1741700 

90  03 

Ostlays  (ret) 

2,453,426 

2.498,400 

2,163,000 

I.74I.1CO 

Seeded  tU* 

(H  Saosaads  d  icMsz) 

(«ap«!  br  yparaast  icSas  pngssaiei} 

Bnck 

0771 

tMerrisste _ 

—  tJtZDl 

2656731 

swat 

{242SS 

9772 

WEsj&id  wades _ 

—  13742 

13^1 

iSSfX 

32240 

0773 

Jpars  Jiid  nfW  prts 

115032 

0774 

Sivpsrt  •Siyicetd  ad  tic3Ses_ 

_  2^ 

24.429 

22!U 

Itssi 

0771 

Tefal  deed 

_  2255737 

221577$ 

M%730 

U4170O 

0871 

Beiatesatae _ 

—  i:3713 

136200 

iU3a 

256700 

0893 

Tati  bedret  plea 

—  2435759 

2721726 

UWXC 

IjK82«i 

Otjdct  Qtsti&xtioe  (is  Hotsiah  st  daSats) 

IM^»k  21'2932-7-l-051 

mwes 

miet 

met 

aSleat 

3>*--  -A  -»  r-  -  f - 

257 

Olhet  sente;  Other 

_ 

488273 

221,45 

33L»dl 

267 

Supsfesaedtatmafs. 

—  ssim 

5431572 

390155 

S4726 

317 

Egepaatt 

_  I7S744 

1798733 

63477) 

iSlSi 

997 

Sibldai  (Srta  Ct6ga&i3 _ 

_  27U753 

2128436 

17^764 

WISH 

99.9 

Rei^sabieoUgatDis _ 

—  168220 

117715 

isjsa 

256337 

997 

Tctal  dfgatiae _ 

—  2031,4» 

2245751 

1772264 

7744,22 

Pkocusemest  ov  Weapons  akd  Ticacxzd  Cossbat  Vaaoxi,  Ascsay 

For  construction,  procurement,  production,  and  modification  of 
weapons  aiid  tracked  combat  vehicles,  equipment,  indudicg  ordnance, 
spare  parts,  and  accessories  therefor;  ^xytaliied  equipn^nt  and  train' 
ing  devices;  expansion  of  public  and  private  plants,  iniclu^g  Ute  land 
necessary  therefor,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  ami  such  lands  and 
interests  therein,  may  be  acquired,  and  ccnstructica  proseerted  there¬ 
on  prior  to  approval  of  title;  and  procurement  and  installaticn  of 
equipment,  apph'ances,  and  machine  tools  in  ptibiic  and  private 
plants;  reserve  plant  and  Government  and  contractor-owned  equip¬ 
ment  layaway;  and  other  expenses  necessary  for  the  foregoing  pur¬ 
poses;  £22,172,021,0003  $939,1CO,000.  to  remain  available  for  ^liga¬ 
tion  until  SeptemW  30,  £1^3  ISii,  of  which  Sli,$00,0C0  shall  be 
available  for  the  Army  Notional  Guard  and  Army  Raerve. 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  )S7i,StX>,0Q0,  to  become  avail¬ 
able  for  obligation  on  October  J,  1992  and  to  remain  available  fir 
obli^tion  until  September  SO,  1995.  of  which  $i7,SC0,000  shall  be 
available  for  the  Army  National  Guard  ard  Army  Reserve.  110  ilSC 
2353,  2361,  3013,  4531-32;  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act, 
1991;  additional  authorizing  legislation  to  be  propoeedj 

Prpgnn  snd  Hnsocing  («  tbouands  tf  doEss) 


Iteifatmcaje  il-lOB-O-I-tlSI  liWxXai  IBIel  ISStel  USet 


Fivtnn  by  Ktivrtitc 
Krtetprepw: 


0901 

Iracied  tartal  vehicles _ 

•755J002 

1716.447 

1767728 

855.12 

0902 

Weapens  and  other  centat 

178752 

169770 

140785 

1U7«3 

00.91 

Total  (Srect  prog«ii _ 

213.8554 

1,795717 

1433713 

$6872 

0!.C1 

ReembwsaWe  pregrasi _ 

528705 

700792 

513.100 

412330 

1C  00 

Total  cUga&ns _ 

2761760 

2496,003 

1727713 

17817118 

rmandng; 

17.00 

Recevery  o(  pner  year  cttg^ 

firm 

-137.411 

Utvttga'jd  balara  aya2atl<, 

started  year- 

21.40 

For  cmpii!^  c(  prior  year 

budget  plars _ 

-1,142700 

-1739793 

-1730.421 

-17637C3 

21.40 

Availatle  to  Frunce  mr 

budget  plans _ 

-39709 

-85701 

2240 

c: 

1 

1 

f 

2b 

net _ - . — . 

39.600 

60830 

UtBbbgaled  balarK:  znm. 

end  of  year; 

2440 

For  cempfetm  d  prior  year 

budget  (tos .  .  . 

1.539793 

1730.421 

1760J« 

666783 

24.40 

Aradade  to  finance  subs^ 

qusnl  tear  burigel  iSans  _ 

26768 

— 

_ _  . 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSB-MTUTARY 


nnc»niar-aiifi««i 


Part  Four-497 


U.00 

21,(00 

(turn) - - 

ifcaiat 

2341329 

1351306 

9I63M 

Bodgit  •uttnilir'. 

Cwnst: 

4000 

Aonn^riation 

2,701,296 

1172,021 

839,100 

574,300 

4dJ6 

rtscnM  (on- 

baincts)  _ 

-25308 

40.75 

Reduetm  pur:wt  to  P.L 

-lU 

41.00 

Tnnshned  b  otter  accounts 

-206,100 

-178,000 

.....  .. 

43  00 

AnnsrittiM 

St) 

2,495,196 

1367329 

039,100 

574366 

PwmMMst 

0100 

Snandtaf  anthority  frwn 

otfwttiiic  coltcUoM _ 

S33A62 

5933M 

519,100 

412366 

RHrtm  of  otCirtiuis  to  outlays: 

71.00 

Total  oUgalicm 

2,661,860 

2,496,009 

1,927,913 

1381.028 

77.40 

Obligated  balance,  stait  of  year. 

4,574,084 

3,711,197 

2,878,726 

1,982,079 

74.40 

ObOgaled  balance,  end  of  year. . 

-3,711,197 

-2,878,726 

-1,982079 

-1382,127 

77.00 

Acfnisents  in  expired  accounts. 

-41,589 

— —— — — 

78.00 

A^tments  in  unnptred  ac¬ 

counts 

-137,411 

,  ,  .  i-.TT 

_ 

87.00 

Outlays  (gross) _ 

3,295347 

3,328,480 

2,824360 

1,980,930 

AdjusbiwU  to  budjtl  outlHrity 
vidoutUys: 

DtdottiOftS  l«  Offsetting  colloc- 


tioni 


88.10 

8830 

a40 

federal  funds  _ _ 

Trust  lunds...  —. 
NonTederal  sources _ 

-421,617 

-86,657 

-25,588 

-501,800 

-92,100 

-427,000 

-92,100 

-320,200 

-92,100 

A830 

Total,  rflsettmg  ccdections... 

-533,852 

-593,900 

-519,100 

-412,300 

59.00 

Budget  authority  (mt) 

2,495.156 

1,967.429 

839,100 

574,300 

90.00 

Outl^  (net)  - 

2,761,485 

2,734,580 

2,305,460 

1358,680 

Budget  Plen  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 
(amount  (or  procurement  actions  programmed) 


Krect: 


07.01 

07.02 

Traclied  corrbrt  vehicles _ 

Weapons  and  other  combat  vehicles.... 

2,170,787 

263,609 

1,875,154 

118,083 

690,486 

143,614 

454376 

119,924 

07.91 

0301 

Total  *ect.  ...  _ 

Reimbursable _ _ _ 

2,434,396 

543,762 

1,993,237 

593,900 

839.100 

519.100 

574.300 

412.300 

0893 

Total  budget  plan _ 

2,978,158 

2,587,137 

1358.200 

985,600 

SUMMARY  OF  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAYS 


Lnacted/reuuested: 

Budget  authority-  _  - 

Outlays..  .  - - 

Kescissicn  ptcfiosal 

Budget  authority..*.... . ..... 

(in  tMusaoOs  ol  duties) 
mtetm 

_ -  2,495,196 

. .  2,761.485 

mitsl 

1,967,429 

2,734,580 

-64,000 

mint 

839,100 

2305,460 

mat 

574300 

1,568,680 

Ouhays _  _ 

-1,280 

-26,560 

"~53!mo 

Totab 

Budget  authonty . . — - - 

-  2,495,196 

1,903,429 

839,100 

574,300 

Outlays-  ...  — 

...  2,761,485 

2,733.300 

2,278,900 

1,545,000 

ObjKt  Classifitatlofl  (In  thousands  of  dollars) 


Uncftatncudi  21-2033-0-1-051 

I9S0  actual 

1991  esl 

1997  esl 

1993  esl 

250 

Krect  obEgatisns: 

Other  services:  Other _ — 

851.352 

454,290 

232,688 

164,259 

260 

Supples  and  materials- _ 

286305 

312,930 

168,783 

113,147 

31.0 

Eqwpmefit,.,,. - - ...... . 

995,817 

1,028,497 

1.007342 

691,322 

99.0 

Subtchl.  *«t  obSgatiens. . ... — 

2,133.554 

1,795,717 

1,408,813 

968,728 

99.0 

Rrimbursaae  otfigalions _ _ 

528306 

700,292 

519,100 

412,300 

99.9 

Total  (ibEgations.. _ 

2,561,860 

2,435,009 

1,927,913 

1,331,028 

Pkocummcny  or  Ammumtion,  Amcy 

For  conatrudion,  procurement,  production,  and  modification  of  am¬ 
munition,  and  acceasories  therefor;  apecialuied  equipment  and  train¬ 
ing  device*;  ezpanaion  of  public  and  private  plants,  including  ammu¬ 
nition  facilitie*  teufliorirBed  in  military  construction’ authorization 
Acts  or]  authorial  by  section  2854,  title  10,  United  States  Code,  and 
the  land  neceaeary  therefor,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  and  such 
lands  and  interests  therein,  may  be  acquit^,  and  construction  pros¬ 
ecuted  thereon  prior  to  approval  of  title;  and  procurement  and  instal¬ 
lation  of  equipment,  appliances,  and  machine  tools  in  public  and 
private  plants;  reserve  plant  and  Government  and  contractor-owned 
equipment  layaway;  and  other  expenses  necessary  for  the  foregoing 
purposes;  [$1 ,367,549,000]  $1,249,800,000,  to  remain  available  for  olv 
ligation  until  Septcmlter  30,  [1993]  19!>4,  of  which  $115,940,000  shall 
be  available  for  the  Army  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve. 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  $1,195,400,000,  to  become  avail¬ 
able  for  obligation  on  October  1,  1992  and  to  remain  available  for 
obli^tion  until  September  SO,  1995,  of  which  $45,330,000  shall  be 
available  for  the  Army  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve  (10  U.S.C, 
2353,  2361,  3013,  4531-32;  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act, 
1991;  additional  authorising  legislation  to  be  proposed.) 


Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  ddlafs) 


Ueiefiotijn  ode  21-2034-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est. 

1992  esL 

1993  asl 

Pttgram  by  aetivHiis: 

Direct  ptogtaiit; 

00.01 

Ammuniiicn _ 

1,777,495 

1,079,229 

1,049,439 

1,007,402 

00.02 

Ammunition  production  base 

supped - 

211,250 

254,866 

254,294 

197,434 

00.91 

Total  dirtet  program _ 

1,988,745 

1334,095 

1303.733 

1,204,836 

01.01 

Reifflbutsahle  program _ - _ 

14,850 

45,226 

40,000 

40,000 

10.00 

Total  cbligatMis.. . . 

2,003,595 

1,379321 

1,343,733 

1.244,836 

Financing: 

i7.00 

Recovery  ol  pix  year  otfiga- 

tkifts . * . . 

-389,136 

Unobligated  balance  available, 

start  ol  y*>t: 

21.40 

For  completion  o!  prior  year 

budget  plans _ 

-221,934 

-214,525 

-226,631 

-172,758 

21.40 

Available  to  linance  new 

budfel  pJafis..„ _ _ 

-102,000 

22.40 

UnobligaM  balance  tianslerred. 

ivt . 

152,963 

12,000 

Unobligaled  balance  available. 

end  ol  year: 

24.40 

For  ccmpleticn  of  prior  year 

budget  plans _ _ _ 

214,525 

226,691 

172,758 

163322 

24.40 

Available  to  Tmance  subse- 

quent  year  budget  plans.. 

102,000 

...l» 

.M.—  Mi«...».. 

25.00 

Uncbligaled  balance  lapsing _ 

453 

. . 

... 

«.  ....... 

29.00 

Budget  authority 

(gross) . . . 

U72,466 

1301,487 

1389,100 

1,235,400 

Budget  authority: 

Currant 

40.00 

Appropriation _ 

1,566,043 

1367,549 

1,249,800 

1,135,400 

403$ 

Apprepriation  rescinded  (un- 

obOgated  balances) _ 

-90,000 

..-.Mi,  .  iKM-MiMi... 

40.75 

Reduction  pursuant  to  P.L 

lOldill . 

-368 

41.00 

Transleneci  to  other  accounts 

-105,037 

-15,694 

.T..  KHK  >  . 

43.00 

Appropriatbri  (adjustfd) 

!,861,IM$ 

1361.417 

1349300 

1,195,400 

Permanent 

68.00 

Spending  eutherity  from 

offsetting  colfec^ _ 

11,460 

40,000 

40.000 

40,000 

Relatisn  of  ebiigatiens  to  outlays; 

71.00 

(Xrligalions  Incutiod,  net _ 

2,003,595 

1,379321 

1,343,713 

1,244,836 

72.40 

Obligated  balance,  start  ol  year. 

3,418,948 

3,012,557 

2.598387 

2,284,479 

74.40 

Obligated  balance,  end  ol  year*. 

-3,012,557 

-2,598387 

-2,284,479 

-2,156,467 

77.00 

Adiustmenls  In  expired  accounts. 

-6,614 

_ _ _ _ _ 

78.00 

Adjustments  h  unexpittd  ac- 

counts. _ _ _ 

-389,135 

m...  — 

.M.  — 

87.00 

Outlays  (gross) - 

2,014,238 

1,793,491 

1,657.641 

1372,848 

Part  Four-498 


THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 


G«Mr»l  mmI  «p«ciai  fund*— Continued 

pBocusnaiNT  or  Ammunitiok,  Ajuiy— Continued 


fnpm  mi  FiMKfeif  (in  Smstixb  ol  (baxs]— Conimed 


MMUcttno*  n-fOM-O-l-OJl 

ISWkM  IMlaL  1 

l»2Bt. 

1999  M. 

kSpimia  to  bultet 

uitdSsp: 

DMbc&ss  fa  otMtng  cdtoi- 

Om: 

n.10  Mnifrails 

-.15,447  -  28,748 

-28,748 

-28,748 

8i30  Inet  fuels - — 

4,249  -9,700 

-9,700 

-9,700 

tttO  !too4«fcnl  some. _ 

-252  -1,552 

-1,552 

-1,552 

33.90  Told,  oKscttiss  coleciwB_ 

-11.460  -40,000 

-40,000 

-40,000 

39.00  Baljot  wthority  (net) - 

1,861,006  1,261,487 

1.249i00 

1,195,400 

9000  Oatfip  (net) - 

2,002,776  1,753,491 

1,617,641 

1,332,848 

Bsdfst  Plan  (in  thousands  of  (Mars) 

(amount  for  procurement  actions  programmed) 

tW: 

07.01  Ammunition 

_  1,623,180  1,115,753 

1,048,477 

999,200 

07.02  Ammuniticn  pnxluctioi  base  support—.  232,363  235,734 

201,323 

196,200 

07.91  Total  direct.  ..  _ 

_  1,906,043  1,351,487 

1,249,800 

1,195,400 

08.01  Rembwsatle- 

_  18,101  40,000 

40,000 

40,000 

08.93  Total  budget  plar.„ 

_  1,924,144  1,391,487 

1,289,800 

1,235,400 

SUMMARY  OF  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAYS 

fa  diosaiei  ol  dilinl 

Enacted/requesled; 

mjdajl  'Mel 

met 

Met 

Budpt  autbority . . 

,.  1,861,006  1,261,487 

1,249,800 

1,195,400 

Oubiiys.- 

_  2,002,776  1,753,491 

1,617,641 

1,332,848 

Rescissioii  proposal 

.  -13,000 

0utla)(5 

_ _  -5;23l 

-741 

-5,148 

Total 

Budget  auttionty.  _ _ _ _ 

_  1,861,006  1,248,487 

1,249,800 

1,195,400 

(Xittays  -  .  _ 

_  2,302,776  1,748,200 

1,616,900 

1,327.700 

Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

WtPtffeitioe  orfe  21-2034-0-1-051 

ISSOactuU  ISSIel 

1992  «t 

1999 «(. 

Direct  (UgatioRS; 

25  0  Otrw  seivices;  Otter _ 

_  409,212  269,967 

282,956 

244,]49 

260  Supplies  and  matenals _ 

_  1,562,245  1,054,960 

1,011,168 

952J96 

31.0  Equipmenl. . . 

_  17,288  9,161 

9,609 

8,291 

99.0  SulAotal,  drect  obligations . 

-  1,988,745  1,334,095 

1,303,733 

1,204,836 

93.0  Reimbursable  oWgatioM - 

.  14,850  45,226 

40,000 

40,000 

99.9  Total  oUigatiORS.-. 

_  2,003,595  1,379,321 

1,343,733 

1,244,836 

OmiR  Pkocuremcnt,  Army 

For  construction,  procurement,  production,  and  modification  of  ve¬ 
hicles,  including  tactical,  suppo^  and  nontracked  combat  vehicles; 
the  purchase  of  not  to  exceed  6  vehicles  required  for  physical  security 
of  personnel,  notvrithstanding  price  limitations  applicable  to  passen¬ 
ger  vehicles  but  not  to  exceed  $165,000  per  vehicle;  and  the  purchoM 
of  not  to  exceed  i5S  passenger  motor  vehicle*  for  replacement  only; 
communications  and  electronic  equipment;  other  support  equipment; 
spare  parts,  ordnance,  and  accessories  therefor;  specialized  equipment 
and  training  devices;  expansion  of  public  and  private  plants,  includ¬ 
ing  the  land  necessary  therefor,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  and  such 
lands  and  interests  therein,  may  be  acquired,  and  construction  pros¬ 
ecuted  thereon  prior  to  approval  of  title;  and  procurement  and  iristal- 
lation  of  equipment,  appliances,  and  machine  tools  in  public  and 
private  plants;  reserve  plant  and  Government  and  contractoisrwned 
equipment  layaway;  and  other  expenses  necessary  for  Uie  foregoing 
purposes;  C$2,453,057,000]  $S,lSSf800,000,  to  rem^  available  for  o^ 
ligation  until  September  30,  £1993]  1994,  of  which  $2.13,960,000  shall 
be  available  for  the  Army  National  Gttard  and  Army  Reserve. 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  including  the  purchase  of  not  to 
exceed  38  passenger  motor  vehicles  for  replacement  only, 


$3,254,400,000,  to  become  available  for  obligation  on.  October  1,  1992 
and  to  limoin  available  for  obligation  until  September  30,  1995,  of 
which  $288,455,000  shall  be  available  for  the  Army  National  Guard 
and  Army  Reserve.  (10  U.&C.  2353,  2361,  3013. 4S31-^  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1931;  additional  authorizing  legislation  to 
beproposedj 


fniiM  ^  Finssetrif  (in  ttwisands  of  (Man) 


■IMMni  a*  21-2035-0-1-051 

1990actod 

Wild. 

I»2isl 

1899  Ml 

vjf 

Direct  program: 

00.0] 

Tadkil  and  support  whidis. 

523,115 

570466 

781,544 

8*3.870 

00.02 

CofMnunotMW  m)  liKtnA* 

ksaquipimnt _ 

2,422,040 

1,265,925 

1.500,»2 

1,664,550 

00.03 

Otticr  si^  njuipmeAt _ 

1,071,752 

788,004 

834,753 

352.789 

00.91 

Total  dnct  ptogram _ 

4,016,907 

2,624,495 

3,116,509 

3,201,203 

01.01 

.Rtinbumbte  (yD(mn 

170^73 

284424 

224400 

224,200 

10.00 

Tola!  obligations _ 

4.I87,8M 

2,909419 

3440,709 

3,425,409 

Ftaancjni: 

17.00 

Rocomt/  of  frtor  year  obiig> 

liBtt  . . . 

-144.601 

Unobligated  balance  avadabie. 

start  o<  year: 

21.40 

For  comptolHn  of  prior  year 

hilrifri  pbiK 

-1,201,597 

-796,049 

-694,160 

-741,451 

21.40 

AvaHabie  to  faiance  new 

hiiri^  pbiK 

-53,761 

-78,791 

22.40 

UnoUgaM  balance  bansfeiTed, 

nrt . 

-5,.‘i52 

Unobligated  balance  available. 

end  of  year: 

24.40 

For  cwflebon  ot  prior  year 

budget  plans. . . 

796,049 

694,160 

741.451 

794.642 

24.40 

Avadabie  to  Tmanc*  subs^ 
ipiMt  year  budget  plans.. 
UnobO^  balance  lapsing, _ 

78,791 

31,106 

25.00 

. . . 

39.00 

Budget  MrtlMrtly 

3,I13A« 

2.723,N7 

34*1.000 

3,47t.600 

Budget  autbority. 

CwTHit: 

40.00 

Ailpmpriaition _  _ 

3,572,488 

2,453,057 

3,163,800 

3454,409 

40.36 

Apixoixiation  rescindod  (un- 

obEgaM  balances) - 

_ 

-35,100 

tTniT....Tnii-T.-i.. 

40.75 

Reduction  pursuant  to  P.L 

101-511 _ _ 

1  1 

is 

4i.00 

Transfotiod  to  otber  accounts 

-68,961 

_ 

42.00 

Tmefened  from  otber  ic- 

counts _ _ 

28,121 

42,690 

43.00 

AppnertiiiM  (a^mt- 

ed) - - - 

3431,64* 

2,456,787 

3,163400 

3454,400 

renuMwnt: 

68.00 

Spendmc  autkerily  from 

-se-  -  - --M. -x» - 

WHWllMf  UiJWllPI* 

162420 

2664M 

224400 

224400 

Reiabon  oi  (Mgations  In  outlay:; 

71.00 

OUgitions  Incurred,  net _ 

4,137,880 

2,909419 

3,340,709 

3,425,409 

72.40 

OWgatid  balance,  start  of  year. 

8,598,354 

3,024,726 

6.426,345 

6,071,754 

74.40 

ObOgaM  balanc*,  end  of  ysx.. 

-8,024,726 

-6,426445 

-6,071,754 

-6,121,463 

77.00 

Adjustments  in  expired  aeoounts. 

-18,724 

78.00 

Ai^tmwts  in  unexpirod  ac- 

(cunts _ _ 

-144,601 

. - . 

. 

87.00 

Outlays  (gross) _ 

4,598,184 

4,507,700 

3,695,300 

3,375,700 

Adjustments  to  budget  autboiity 

and  outlays; 

IMuctions  lot  offtotting  collo^ 

tions; 

SilO 

FadenI  funds...  _ _ 

-139,104 

-241,261 

-199,161 

-139,161 

88j0 

TnftI  hjwlt . 

-23,197 

81 

-162,220 

-21,462 

-3,577 

-266,300 

-21,462 

-3,577 

-224,200 

-21,462 

-3,577 

-224,200 

88.40 

Nin.riii(iinl  Hum* . 

88.90 

Total  offsetting  cpjtoctxxis 

89.00 

Budget  autbority  (net) _ _ 

3,531,648 

2,456,787 

3,163.800 

3,254,400 

90.00 

Outlays  (i»l).. - 

4,435,964 

4,241.(00 

3,471,100 

3,151,500 
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Part  Four-499 


Hm  (in  IfwsBinds  of  (M») 
(MKint  for  pracaniwint  xSta  prottunwed) 

Dnct 


07.01 

Tactical  and  sapoertneliicSes 

430333 

665322 

767382 

930,861 

07.02 

Cawnanicatiocs  iad  dectmiics  efso- 

Slant _ _ 

2.894.673 

1,109315 

1394387 

1.698337 

07.03 

Other  ss^portequipmei - 

1.055.055 

717350 

101331 

625302 

0731 

Total  dnct- 

3379361 

2,491387 

3,163300 

3,254,400 

08.01 

Rtniuisalile 

172350 

266300 

224300 

224300 

08.93 

Totd  hidtet  plaii - 

3,752311 

2,758,187 

3388.000 

3,478,600 

ObiKt  CbisifiuitiM  (in  thousands  of  dolan) 


IdtntficztMcode  21-2035^1-051 

ISWactal 

l»Iin 

mot 

IMStiL 

25.0 

Direct  ahigaOons: 

Other  senicts:  Other 

_  950358 

648,406 

791,184 

824,994 

260 

Sillies  and  materials 

_  103,893 

96,878 

126,710 

123362 

31.0 

Eqiripmerit 

_  2,962,056 

1,879311 

2,198315 

2,252,953 

990 

SuUetal,  dsect  ohllgatinis _ 

_  4,016,907 

2,624,495 

3,116309 

3,201,209 

93.0 

Reenhutsatiie  ohl^etiaits _ 

170,973 

284,824 

224300 

224,200 

99.9 

Total  ohligations 

_  4,187,880 

2,909319 

3340,709 

3,425,409 

AiRauR  Procurxmint,  Navy 

For  construction,  procurement,  production,  modiflcation,  and  mod¬ 
ernization  of  aircraft,  equipment,  including  ordnance,  spare  parts, 
and  accessories  therefor;  specialize  equipment;  expansion  of  public 
and  private  plants,  induct^  the  land  necessary  therefor,  and  such 
lands  and  interests  therein,  may  be  acquired,  and  construction  pros¬ 
ecuted  thereon  prior  to  approval  of  title;  and  procurement  and  instal¬ 
lation  of  equipment,  appliances,  and  machine  tools  in  public  and 
private  plants;  reserve  plant  and  Government  and  contractor-owned 
equipment  layaway;  [$7,810,452,0001  $7,131,800,000,  to  remain  avail¬ 
able  (or  obligation  until  &ptember  30,  [19931  Wi,  of  which 
$13,852,000  shall  be  available  for  the  Navy  Reserve  and  Marine  Corps 
Reserve. 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  $6,953,200,000,  to  become  avail¬ 
able  for  obligation  on  October  1,  1992  and  to  remain  available  for 
obligation  until  September  30,  1995,  of  which  $18,769,000  shall  be 
available  for  the  Navy  Reserve  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  (10  U.SC 
5013,  5063,  7201,  7341;  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act, 
1991;  additional  authorizing  legislation  to  be  proposed.) 


Prs|nm  and  FInincini  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


ttaUiatai  ode  17-1506-41-1-051 

ISSOactuI 

ISSlen 

1992  tn 

1993  el 

Preiran  hy  aethitks: 

Direct  lirotrani: 

00.01  Comhat  aircraft - - 

6,457,024 

4,935,790 

3,693,241 

3,551,215 

0003  Trainee  aircraft _ 

163314 

245,699 

312,867 

318311 

00.04.  Other  airctaft  _ _ 

11,039 

12,482 

141339 

155,722 

00.05  Modificalion  of  aucraft _ 

1,255,832 

1,145,567 

1,557,850 

1389,971 

00.06  Aircraft  spares  and  refiaii 
parts.  -  - 

1,151,842 

1,096,486 

925,599 

1,005,527 

00.07  Aircraft  support  etpiipment 
and  faciSties  _ 

535,998 

495,640 

554,934 

594,211 

00.91  Tola!  dkect  program _ 

9,575,049 

7,931,664 

7,185,830 

7.014,957 

0101  Rsimhursatile  program _ 

1,822 

10,225 

6,800 

7,100 

10.00  Total  obligations _ 

9,576,871 

7,941,890 

7,192,630 

7,022,057 

finaneinr. 

17.00  Recoeieiy  of  prior  year  cbliga- 
tions  - - 

-273,446 

tInobOgated  balance  available, 
start  of  year; 

21.49  For  comph^  of  prior  year 
bu^plais™..  _ 

-1,669,963 

-1,474,295 

-1,232.556 

-1,328,526 

21.40  AvaHaNe  to  Onance  new 
budget  plans — _ _ 

-60,600 

-10,600 

-15,100 

22,40  UnotCsat«d  ^Unce  traosf^ed, 

net - — - - 

47,008 

■BUI 

Mdifysw- 


2t.a0 

fr  caapMiw  if  prior  yw 

24.40 

MKiIhis _ 

MbUt  to  ftwact  tokM- 

1,474395 

13^ 

1328326 

1366,769 

10390 

15,190  . 

2530 

60.714  . 

38.00 

S;M5379 

73S4351 

7323388 

8388388 

esdfttMlhonly; 

Ccnsal: 


40  00 
40.75 

41.00 

Ifynyiiriiu) 

9346399 

7310,452 

-8,401  . 
-54,000 

7,231300 

6353300 

Mucte  pmsst  In  Pi. 
tat-sii 

Trasshmd  is  ether  accaiils 

-188,000 

-15,100 ; 

4300 

uppnpimm  (■(■i- 

ad) - 

9,198399 

7348351 

7318,788 

6353380 

NnBMMt 

6600 

ifNieton 

7388 

8308 

8388 

7,119 

MMur  o(  tUfitoB  to  eullaifS: 

71.00  Total  ctEplioM _  9.576,171  7,941,990  7,197,630  7,022,057 

72.40  OUpMbiiMm,  start  ot  year.  15359.982  15,547,160  14319387  13,420,919 

74.49  Ol)^habnse.etido(yMr„  -15,547,160  -14,519387  -13,420,919  -12,694368 

77.00  Adjistnents  in  acmnts.  -78,659  _  _ _ 

78.00  Arlteiiisntt  n  ineqiM  ac¬ 
counts _ -273,446  - - - 


87.00 

Outl^  (grass) 

9,037,588 

8369,663 

8,291,098 

7,748,708 

Adjustments  to  budget  authority 
and  outlays: 

Deductions  for  offsetting  coOec- 
tions.- 

88.10 

8830 

federal  funds. 

Tnnf  funrft . 

-5382 
-1,684  . 
-14  . 

-6,600 

-6,800 

-7,100 

88.40 

Non-FoM  sources  — . 

88.90 

Total,  offsetting  coliections 

-7,080 

-6,600 

-6,800 

-7,100 

89.00 

Bu^  authority  (net) _ 

9,158399 

7,748,051 

7,216,700 

6,953,200 

90.00 

Outlays  (net) - 

9,030,508 

8,963,063 

8,284,298 

7,741,608 

Budftt  (Ian  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

(amount  for  proartment  actions  programmed) 

Direct: 

0701 

Ccmhal  aircraft _ 

5,883,683 

4,891,951 

3,684,408 

3,481,077 

07.03 

Trainer  aircraft _ 

99,262 

159,154 

343,493 

324,629 

07.04 

Other  aircrafl _ 

6,000 

165,559 

163319 

07.05 

Modification  d  aircraft _ 

1,522,487 

1,025,341 

1,548,382 

1369.264 

07.06 

Aircraft  spares  and  repair  parts. _ 

1,167,214 

1,128,104 

921.014 

1,013.449 

07.07 

Aircraft  support  erfuipment  and  fa- 

cities _ _ _ _ 

505,153 

533,001 

568,944 

601,462 

07.91 

Total  direct _ 

9,177,799 

7,743,551 

7,231,800 

6,953,200 

08.01 

Reimbursable _ 

3,625 

6,600 

6,800 

7,100 

08.93 

Total  budget  plan . . 

9,181,425 

7,750,151 

7,238,600 

6.960300 

SUMMARY  OF  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAYS 

fnUaiundsoliUn) 

Cnacted/reriuested: 

mKtiul 

ISflBt, 

mint 

mesL 

Budget  authcrity _ _ 

9,158399 

7,748,051 

7,216,700 

6,953,200 

OuOays 

9,030,508 

8,963,063 

8,284,298 

7.741,608 

Besrissicn  pttpcsal: 

authfifitv . . . . 

•1,597,500 

Outlays 

- - - 

•215'.663 

•512,798 

-506,408 

Totak 

Budget  authority _ _ — 

9,158,399 

6,150,551 

7,216,700 

6,953,200 

Outlays 

9,030,508 

8,747,400 

7,771,500 

7,235,200 

ObiMt  ClassifIcaUan  (In  thousands  of  dollars) 

MmWiWtw  17-1S06-0-1-051 

1990sctu>l 

l»lcst 

imtrt. 

ISSSesl 

Dittct  eUigatims; 

25.0  Otlw  savices:  Purchases  (row  industri¬ 
al  futsds — . .  42.796  49,200  46,259  56,011 

26.0  Supffies  aid  materials . . .  1,407,608  1,505,311  1,445,648  1.753,798 
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IHE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 


G«neral  Biid  specU  fiiiMh— ContiniMd 

AntcKAfT  PMaiHOfCNT,  Navt— CootmiMd 


OiiKt  OnMcato  C*  tkmMds  if  dtln)-^^ 


iMftitiMt*  17'1SO(-0-1-051 

i9WMa( 

IMlia 

isUaL 

lK3«t 

31.0 

EqapMnt  , . . — 

_  I.1M.M5 

«(77,IS1 

S(U.K3 

5(0(140 

99.0 

SmMqU,  drad  flbipilkNs _ 

_  9,£7Sil49 

lIKJOi 

7(14(57 

99.0 

_  1(22 

.!0(» 

(900 

7.i00 

999 

rob)  obiiitioei 

_  9(7M71 

7(41, no 

7,19(030 

7,022,057 

24.40 

2100 

ImUk  to  IbMM  ■ 

OsmljHrbsOntrlias— 
Uaebi(i(i4bibacehsibf _ 

02.042 
9,421  , 

50(00 

39.00 

Bs4|p4  MdOeriCy 

(IK*) - ^ - - 

W7(B 

5(94(99 

BHfpt  DfUMlIjf: 
taiwl 


40(0 

OSSNSneOes — ; - 

5(29(79 

5,925,171 

4(91(00  4,754,630 

40(0 

Aiywyiitei  iMoMitf  (sh* 

cligrtiriMMae)_  . 

-19(05  . 

4(75 

psffmH  to  ?L 

tfil.SII 

-4,767  . 

41(0 

triMtonid  to  otfiT  JccoMto 

-500 

t47(00 

-50,600 

WlAMNS  PBOCUmSMKNT,  'NaVY 

For  construction,  procurement,  production,  modifieetion,  and  mod* 
emization  of  miseiice,  torpedoee,  other  weepoae,  otherordnaitee  and 
ammunition,  and  related  support  equipment  includinf  ^Mtre  parts, 
and  acceesoriee  therefor;  expansion  ct  public  and  private  plants^  in¬ 
cluding  the  land  necesaary  therefor,  and  such  lands  and  interest 
therein,  may  be  acquired,  and  construction  proaacuted  thereon  prior 
to  approval  of  title;  ud  procurement  and  installation  of  equipment, 
appliances,  and  machine  toola  in  public  and  private  plants  leaerve 
plant  and  Government  and  contractorowned  equipment'layaway[,  as 
follow#: 

Ballistic  Missile  Programs,  (1,540,001,000; 

Other  Missile  Programs,  (2,935,2^,000; 

Ms,rjt*.48  ADCAP  Torpedo,  (350,291,000; 

Mark-50  Torpedo,  (328,266,000; 

ASW  Targets,  (26,409,000; 

ASROC,  $20,156,000; 

Modiiication  of  Torpedoes,  (11,740,000; 

Quickstrike  mine,  (16,096,000; 

Support  Equipment  and  Logistics  Support,  (88,360,000; 

Other  Weapons,  (202,146,000; 

Other  Ordnance,  (306,450,000; 

In  all:  $5,825,171,000];  f4,SS!,S00,OO0,  to  remain  available  for  oblige* 
tion  until  September  11993]  ISSi,  of  which  $1H,600,000  thall  be 
available  for  the  Navy  Reatrve  oiwf  Marine  Corjm  JTsserve. 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purpoeee,  f4JS4,^,000,  to  become  avaib 
able  for  obligation  on  October  1,  199i  and  to  remain  available  for 
obligation  until  September  SO,  1995,  of  which  tlOS,SO0,OOO  thail  be 
available  for  the  Navy  Rettrve  ank'Marine  Corpe  Rettrve.  (10  U.S.C. 
5013,  5063,  7201;  Department  of  Dtfenie  Appropriation*  Act,  1991; 
additional  authorizing  legislation  to  be  propoiedj 

Prsiram  snd  FlniiKlfli  (in  thoouixb  of  doiiin) 


Mutrutcncok  I7-1S07-0-1-051  inOKMal  1991  «L  1992  M.  1993  at 


Profrsni  by  xMlti: 
Direct  proirim. 


00(1 

SiSstic  mi»iles .  . 

1(23,518 

U69(55 

1,252,073 

1,267,735 

(K>02 

Other  missiles _ 

2(54,6)0 

3(38,749 

2(60,038 

2(23,662 

C0.03 

Torpedoes  ard  rebled  enuip 

oe(il..__.^ _ _ _ _ 

846,813 

734,659 

719,452 

667,109 

09.01 

Other  weapons-..^ _ 

154,340 

160,659 

137,496 

134,239 

COOS 

Other  otdriance™.. _ 

21,932 

182,279 

210,127 

279,904 

0006 

Spares  and  repair  parts _ 

55,894 

108,455 

108,472 

104,001 

00.91 

Total  direct  protram _ _ 

4,957,067 

5,894,765 

4,787,658 

4,776,650 

01.01 

Reimbursable  prcjrara .  - _ 

31,893 

114,746 

70,000 

74,800 

10.00 

Total  cMijations — _ 

4,989,960 

6,009(11 

4,857,658 

4,851,450 

niuiwtnr. 

17.00 

Recovery  of  prior  year  obSja- 

lions _  _ 

-21,700 

. . ...I...,,. 

Unobb;ated  balance  avadable. 

start  of  year; 

21.40 

Tor  completion  of  prior  year 

bodjel  plans _ 

-U84.139 

-1,631,660 

-1,426,853 

-1,220,495 

21.40 

AvaBable  to  Tmance  new 

bodjet  plans _ _ 

-42(39 

-82,642 

-50,600 

22.40 

Unotfiaied  balance  I'ansfentd, 

Wl  WMMH.  .,,..1  -  ... 

53,120 

-18(63 

UnobSsated  glance  ava3able. 

end  of  year: 

24.40 

For  Mmptetion  of  prior  year 

budjet  plans _ _ _ 

1,631,660 

1,426(53 

1(20,435 

1,198,445 

43.00  /IssnsiWba  (>#n(* 


•ei 

69.00  Ssasdhf  n/M/tt  litsi 

I27t(a 

3Kn 

7M99 

4(3C,7ie 

TVm 

4(94(99 

74(91 

Rililiw  e<  dfiatiass  to  ttidiys: 
7<.00  TaldaMplm 

72.40  0(A)aMt*is«t,  start  efyier. 

74.40  0M9itodtaiaMs,stdi!fyMr„ 
77.00  AdNsnrtstot^acmints. 
7100  AdiasiiMnb  h  wespirad  ac- 

I 

1  1 

s 

6(09(11 

9(70($4 

-9(n(93 

4(57,659 

9(99(03 

-9,739,929 

4,851,450 

9,739,929 

-8,404,665 

97.00  Citlays  (tms) 

5,597,102 

5(90,172 

5,407,533 

5,186,713 

A^ustments  k  bodfel  wOmity 
adwtliys: 

Deductim  for  offseltin;  cdec- 


lims: 


9110 

99(0 

89.40 

Ftdwal  funds _ 

Tnidfiink 

-40,437 
17,065 
-15,933  . 

-30,766 

-39(34 

-30,000 

-40,000 

-30(00 

-44,000 

NorvFsderal  sttirces. _ 

89.90 

Tdal,  olfsettini  criictians 

-39(05 

-70,000 

-70,000 

-74.900 

89.00 

Bullet  authority  (net) _ 

5,278(20 

5,694,299 

4,530,700 

4,754,600 

90.00 

Outliys  (net)  _ 

5,557,797 

5(20,172 

5(37,633 

5,111.913 

Bsdsit  PtM  (in  ttioussnijs  of  dollits) 
(onmint  for  procottmcni  actions  programiiMd) 

Direct; 


07.01 

Ballistic  missiles _ 

1,402,660 

1,487,197 

1,198,575 

1,267,020 

07.02 

Other  mtssOes _ 

2,775,615 

2,933,173 

2,222,341 

2(18,601 

07.03 

Torpedoes  and  rebted  equipment - 

805,420 

837,275 

699,455 

652,290 

07.04 

Other  weapons _ 

155(20 

170,706 

130,123 

119,854 

07.05 

Other  ordnance _ _  .... 

mTi—irtTri-TT 

227,844 

219,935 

294,404 

07.06 

Speres  and  repair  parts _ 

99,502 

78.509 

120(70 

102,431 

07.91 

lobl  dnci _  .. 

5,239,017 

5,734,704 

4.581(00 

4,754,600 

0801 

Reimbursable _ 

75,770 

70,000 

70,000 

7<.800 

08.93 

Tobi  budtet  pbn . . . 

5,313,787 

5,804,704 

4,651(00 

4,829,400 

SUMMARY  OF  BUDCET  AUTKORIYY  AND  OUTLAYS 


[InOauKAtlMan) 

Fnacied/reqmted: 

llXiclal 

mint 

mini 

isism 

Budiet  authority _ 

_  5,278,320 

5,684,299 

4,530,700 

4,754,600 

Outlays - - - - - 

-  5.557,797 

5,520,172 

5,337,633 

5,111,913 

Rtsdssiun  proposal: 

Budtet  authority..  _ _ _ _ 

■62,600  . 

Outlays - .i - 

•6(72 

•20,533 

■23,913 

Total 

Budtet  authority _ _ _ 

- -  5,278.320 

5,621,639 

4,530,700 

4,754.600 

Outlays _ 

. .  5,557,797 

5,514,100 

5(17,100 

5,088,000 

Ob)Kt  Cliuificatlon  (In  thoustnds  of  dsiiais) 

MenWcition  eodf  17-1507-0-1-051 

ISSOactwi 

miist 

1992  est 

1993  el 

Direct  obTitations; 

25.0  Other  services  contracts _ 

_  177,006 

182,120 

174,735 

169,107 

26.0  Supplies  and  materbis _ 

-  71,193 

308,29? 

310,728 

356,312 

31.0  FqtWnt _ 

.  4.708.868 

5,404(48 

4(02,194 

4.251,231 

99.0  Sibtobl,  dreO  cbOgations . 

_  4,957,067 

5,834,765 

4,787,658 

4,776,650 
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TSRSiSS  PartFourrSOi 


PgPiWMKyj  or  DBTfflaMCUTAaY 


m  mill  mil  _ _  31^  iiijm  mm  nm 

m  — ; - -  i,wjjai  imm  4^i.4m 


Sainioajxiw  ano  CoKvmswer,  Navt 
HNcumm  TiANinB  or  rumo) 

For  •xpeoM*  mommut  for  Uw  ooMtnictioa,  •oquidtMK,.9r  oMvor- 
•ton  ot-ymnli  ••  Mihoriiod  bgr  law,  induMhn  annor  aad  ariDMMat 
tbarrof.  plant  wpiiiiBMnt,  appltantwa,  and  madiiM  took  and  inttalla- 
tioB  thwoof  in  pulilk  and  private  ptenta;  mom  plant  and  Gov* 
•minont  and  oontractorowMd  oqoipaMiit  kjraway;  p<neuioiiMnt  ci 
critkal,.loi^(  lotdtiiM  oonpoiMate  and  diai^  for  voMok  to  bo  con* 
•triKted  or  oonvertod  m  tho  fotur^  and  oapaeaioB  t^  public  ami 
private  plaata,  kcIudiiiK  Sand  nooaMtry  thorafor,  and  aueb  landa  and 
intotosla  iheroin,  My  bo  aoquirad,  and  oonotruetioa  praaoeuted  tbara- 
on  prior  to  apprt^  ^  tiU«[,  aa  follow 

TKlCffiNT  bailkfe  nkrita  antenarina  pngrau,  $1,831,201,000; 

S8N-21  attaric  aubmarina  pragram,  $1,783,000,000:  FrwAbd, 
That  the  Sactotery  of  Doftoao  ah^  acauia.tha  Saeratery  of  the 
Navy  oonakaia  all  availabk  bptiona  undar  applicabla  ^tutea  and 
rofulatioiia  in  the  davalopmant  and  promulgation  of  tte  aoqukitiim 
•trategy  for  the  S8N-21:  PtooiM  fltrlktr,  That.tha'Sacioteiy  ^ 
the  Navy  ahall  compete  the  avntrd  far  the  next  S6N-21  aubatarine: 
Prooidtd  fitrtHtr,  That  the  Saoetaiy  of  the  Navy  ahall  oonridar  all 
applictfole  facton  in  making  an  aw^  Inclining  the  dtaiiabUity  of 
a  competitiva  .acquiairion  atnd^  for  tha  intira  SSN’-21  program; 

Aircraft  carriar  aarvioe  Ihe  axtenaicn  program,  $406,000,000: 
Providid,  That  thaaa  fonda  m  availabk  only  fiv  advance  proeure- 
ment  of  material  and  other  vfforta  moomM  with  the  ii^uatrial 
availability  of  the  KENNEDY  at  the  Phikdelphk  Naval 

Shipyard  leading  to  the  axtanmon  of  tha  aarvioe  life  of  the  carrier, 

DDG-51  daatroyar  program,  $3,113,008,000; 

LHD-1  amphibioua  aaaault  aUp  program,  $969,800,000; 

L3D-41  dock  landing  alup  cargo  variant  program,  $240,000,030; 

MliC  coaatal  mine  hunter  program,  $204,000,000; 

AOE  combat  aupport  ahip  program,  $398,200,000; 

LCAC  landing  craft  rir  cuahion  program,  $2^,900,000; 

Oceanographic  ahip  progrom,  $43,100,000; 

Sealift  ahip  program,  $900,000,000:  Provided,  That.fSO, 000,000 
•hall  ba  availaMa  only  for  the  purchaae  of  one  eriating  petroleum 
product  tanker. 

For  craft,  outfitting,  and  poet  delivery,  $409,800,009; 

For  firat  daatination  traiwportation,  $5,800,000; 

In  aU:  $10,160,804,000,  which  includaa  $100,000,000  for  the  DD&-51 
deaUtyar  program  in  addition  to  fUnda  provided  heretofore  m  thia 
paragra^J;  $S,(H7,i00,000,  to  remain  avidkble  for  obligation  untU 
^ptember  SO,  [1995]  Provided,  That  additional  obligationa 
may  ba  incurred  after  September  90,  [1995]  1998,  for  engineering 
•ervicea,  toate,  evaluationa,  and  other  auch  budgeted  work  that  must 
be  performed  in  the  final  stage  of  ship  construction  [;  Provided  fur- 
ther,  That  none  of  the  funds  herein  providad  for  the  construction  or 
conversion  of  any  naval  vessel  to  ba  constructed  in  thipyanls  in  the 
United  States  shadl  be  expanded  in  foreign  shipyards  for  ^e  construc¬ 
tion  of  DteSor  components  of  the  hull  or  superstructure  of  auch  veaael: 
ProviM  fiirlher,  That  none  of  the  fiinda  herein  provided  shall  be 
used  for  the  construction  of  any  naval  vessel  in  foreign  shipyards: 
Provided  further.  That  of  thr/ilmds  appropriated  in  this  paragraph, 
not  leas  than  $^,000,000  tfmll^bc  available  only  to  procure  thirty 
Advanc^  Video  Procacaor  uiitits  and  asaockted  display  heads]. 
Further,  for  the  foregoing  purpoeee,  $8,997,900,000,  to  become  avail- 
able  for  obligation  on  October  1,  1999  and  to  remain  available  for 
Migation  until  September  90, 1999;  Provided,  That  additional  obliga’ 
tione  may  be  incurred  after  September  SO,  1999,  for  engineering  serv- 
icte,  ieete,  evaluatlone,  and  other  luch  budgeted  work  that  muet  be 
performed  in  the  final  ttagee  of  thip  conetmction. 

None  of  the  fttnde  herein  a/gnvpriated  for  the  conetmction  or  con- 
Vtttion.  of  any  naval  vteeel  to  be  conetructed  in  thipyarde  in  the 
United  Statee  thall  be  expended  in  foreign  thipyarde  for  the  conetruc- 
turn  of  mcjor  componente  of  the  hull  or  eupentructure  of  each  veteeb 
Provided,  That  none  of  the  fUndt  herein  provided  thall  be  uted  for  the 
conetmction  of  any  naval  veteel  in  foreign  thipyarde.  (10  U.&C.  5019, 
5059,  7995,  7298;  Department  of  Defenee  Appropriations  Act,  1991; 
additional  authoruirig  legitlaiion  to  be  propoiedj 


FNgraai  sad  Hasackg  (m  ttncmds  of  defats) 


Uate. 

Saote  !7-l(ll-«-I*451 

IMicW 

mtait 

!sn«t. 

IWm. 

«.« 

fM  Mitic  Mil  shvli.— ^ 

9lt,S4t 

1309326 

632325 

235,500 

kLtZ 

OtermnSk 

imm 

5,615.992 

6,462360 

6393,614 

tet3 

/tmfilaunlen - 

3t$,34( 

959329 

457.079 

392315 

HJ4 

ite  iMrfR  wd  mM  kpi— 

523,003 

303379 

301,278 

204,733 

KK 

ketedK,  cnft  adHriM'jMr 

ptgiatem 

I,7».71C 

1,735357 

1,742304 

1394.729 

tS.M 

ii;!90,7tt 

9,924393 

9324337 

8,710391 

f 

fnMilip 

17.00 

facawy  d  tm  im.dtgk- 

-74.(41 

UaeliiM 

eundm-. 

2L40 

fa  tenplHm  el  pk  yur 

-7,599,342 

-7332379  - 

-7.226392 

-6395,645 

3t.U 

iMililli  Is  Imkx  MW 

MgMpbM 

-419J04 

-159,718 

-535,100  „ 

22.40 

UMUiiM  Wmci  IrKjivnd, 

-60,000 

Wtoct 

MdoiyMt: 

23J6 

fafactei  pmsal  to  PI. 

99-177  is  wUtM  1st- 

MM  (dhcliMMy 

prMR) 

145222 

24.40 

fir  CMpkloft  of  prior  jotr 

7332.579 

7,226382 

6,995.645 

6,482,654 

24.40 

AMMHI  Id 

kestyMtMptpbAi- 

159,716 

535,;00  _ 

_  , -  ^ 

- ■ 

2100 

lMi|iW  Wmi  iMfjin _ 

526,006 

- - 

- . .  •* 

30.00 

tefail  MrtkMNy 

(tm%) 

n3R,52D 

10.193.ni 

9,759,900 

9397390 

BsdMaMy; 

40.00 

AmnmitMi 

11399,250 

10,160.804 

8.647300 

8.297,900 

40.7S 

IMyditn  pnuMt  to  P.L  101- 

Ml 

-11333  ._ 

41.00 

Trmfvnd  to  oriw  tccounto.^ 

-449,200 

-159,716 

-535,100  .. 

,,  , in,,  ,11,11 

42.00 

Tnnknd  Iran  diat  suounts. 

162.00C 

204,616 

646,900  .. 

43.00 

ApMOpriMton  (id|intod) 

11,111,050 

10,193,771 

9.759300 

9397300 

50.00 

RHmnftWim - 

99,470 

-  .... 

- - 

— 

IWitioi)  d  ctKatim  to  outtiys: 

71.00 

Tobl  oUgilioRi..^ - 

11,298,789 

9,924383 

9,624,937 

8,710,991 

7t40 

(»tfttidbilm*,sltnolyeir. 

30,211391 

31,120,259 

30,135,292 

29390,679 

74.40 

Otilitod  bilince,  ml  of  y«ir_ 

-31,120,259 

-30,135,292  - 

28.380,679  - 

-26351320 

77,00 

A^istmiftts  in  accounb. 

700,807 

. . 

71.00 

MjustMnb  h  wupni  x- 

comb _ _ 

-74,641 

. . .  „„ 

.. 

90.00 

Outlays  (tat) - 

11,016,086 

10,909,350 

11,379,550 

10,840,250 

Bud|tt  Pkn  (In  thousands  ot  dollars) 

(amount  lot  procurement  actions  prosrammed) 

Diroct: 

07.01 

FM  biKstic  irissik  ships _ 

. .  1,138,075  1,297,968 

. . 

07.02 

Othawtshk _  — 

. . .  6,953,148  5,331,753 

6,238,530 

6.492.560 

07.03 

AnipNbious  ships _ 

_  260,923  1,198,100 

245,134 

250,830 

07.04 

Mint  waftro  and  patrol  ships-. 

_  599,281  203,750 

231,095 

222,170 

07.GS 

AwSatks,  oalt  and  pr'w-year  pro- 

inmoosb _ 

_  2,562,281  1,582,200 

1,932,440 

1,332,340 

0193 

Totai  budttt  plan - 

_  11,513,708  9,613,771 

8,647.200 

8,297,900 

SUMMARY  OF  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTIAYS 

[in  Uwitaitli  of  MnJ 

Enactod.'tp^ted: 

liXtcta! 

mint 

Wtul 

imta 

Budtvt  authority - 

_  11,209,520 

\ii;m.in 

8,758,900 

8,297,900 

CutM - 

_ _ 11,016,086 

10,909350 

11379,550 

10,840,250 

Rasdsslsepnposak 

Mfthfirity . 

-405,000 

ftrtUyt .  .. . 

•20350 

•60.7M 

•76,950 

Toldb 

Budjet  authority - 

_  11,209,520 

9,788,771 

8,758,900 

8,297.900 

Outlays - 

,  _  _  11,016,086 

10,889,100 

11,318.800 

10,763300 
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gartFourr^2 


Geacral  umI  tyttM  ftM^s^^-ContiaUMl 

(MOAnMNO  Tiuram  or  ruNsai-^CootiaiMd 


Oliid  CMtaSiM  'CiP  tanirii  t(  4^) 


Mteiufade  17-)Ul-d-l-«: 

tMaaS 

ItaieL 

IMaL 

l««t 

Oisrnntaafc 

' 

2M 

tMInch 

_  TXftS 

230;S32 

'22U70 

m,Ki 

iSJO 

(Msr 

_  22*,7» 

22«,ilg 

217^71 

112410 

31J6 

_  lOJSWl 

J.47W 

S,17t,iK 

«43t.l3Q 

&1J 

Tedal 

_  11.2JI.WI 

1,424437 

^1,710411 

Onm  ProcuuMOT,  Naw 

For  procurement,  production,  and  UMMlemintaoii  of.Mpport  equip¬ 
ment  and  materiids  not  otherwiae  provided  for.  Navy  ordninoe 
(except  ordnance  for  aircraft,  aaw  ahipa,  and  ah^  authoriaed  for 
convertkm);  the  pur^iaae  of  not  to-.exemi' 2  vriiiM  required  for 
ph^rfieal  lecurity  of.pereonnel,  notwithitaadiac  price  limitationa  ap¬ 
plicable  to  paieenffer  vehielea  but  not  to  exceed  1166,000  pu  vdiiele: 
and  the  purehaet  of  not  to  exceed  SSI  ptmenfer  motor  vehieUe  ef 
which  SSI  ehall  be  for  replacement  only;  expanaioii  of  public  and 
private  planta,  including  the  land  naceaMuy  therefor,  and  auch  landa 
and  intereeta  therein,  may  be  acquired,  a^  ooaatruetion  proaecuted 
thereon  prior  to  approval  of  title;  and  procuremmt  and  inatallation  of 
equipment,  appliaucee,  and  machine  toola  in  public  and  private 
planta;  reaerve  plant  and  Government -and  oocitractoi>owned  equip¬ 
ment  layaway;  [15,627,160,000]  t6A71,SO0,OO0,  to  remain  avaiUble 
for  obligation  until  Sei^mber  60,  [199S]  IMS,  of  which  [not  leai 
than  $160,000,000]  $50,800,000  shall  be  [for  the  procurement  of  aono- 
buoys:  Provided,  That  of  the  fonda  appropriated  in  this  paragraph, 
not  less  than  $42,000,000  shall  be  available  only  to  procure  fifty-three 
Advanced  Video  Prbceseor  units  and  aoeociated  display  heeds]  avail¬ 
able  for  the  Navy  Heeerve. 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purpoeee,  including  the  purchaee  of  not  to 
exceed  591  paeeenger  motor  vehicUe  of  which  571  ehail  be  for  replace¬ 
ment  only,  t6,StO,90p,000,  to  become  available  for  obligation,  on  Octo- 
bit  1,  1992  and  to  remain  available  for  obligation  until  September  SO, 
1995,  of  which  $16,500,000  ehall  be  available  for  the  Navy  Heeerve.  (10 
U.S.C  5013,  5063;  Department  of  Defence  Appropriatione  Act,  1991; 
additional  authorizing  legielation  to  be  propoeed) 

Pragram  sad  Finsncinf  (in  thousMdi  of  dolbrs) 


Itattobwcoe  17-ltlO-0-l><)Sl  IJNkM  INIoL  IMtet  IM3«L 


Pmnsi  k|r  KtMtia: 
Direct  pngiim; 


0001 

Ships  support  eqiipiiwit _ 

1,636,615 

967,772 

2,666,702 

1,472,159 

00.02 

OMunMicstiiMS  ant  sisctroii- 

iaiouipiMnt 

1,841,697 

U32,267 

1.703452 

2,185,528 

00.03 

Aviatiofl  support  equipment— 

546.932 

299,746 

391,259 

450,047 

0004 

Onfnance  support  equipfflonl. 

966,666 

494,249 

502431 

669,120 

00.05 

Civil  en^Moring  sepport 

125,051 

90,446 

142,496 

105,778 

00.06 

Supi^  support  oquipmoiit.-. 

140,476 

218,006 

151,466 

175,609 

0007 

Persoood  ant  coneunil  sup- 

portoqtapiMt _ 

569,697 

513,115 

493,931 

619,869 

00.06 

^ures  and  reisir  parts _ _ 

436,459 

469,612 

506,513 

558,289 

00.91 

Total  duect  program _ 

6,505,995 

4,305,217 

6,580,052 

5,236,419 

01.01 

RdmtursaUe  program— 

109,297 

121,665 

99,400 

102,500 

10.00 

Total  oUigaticns _ 

6,615,292 

4,426,902 

6,679,452 

6,338,919 

FiiuMiiii: 

17.00 

RecQVMy  o(  prior  y<»r  cbfigi* 

fan . . 

-12,191 

Unoiiigaitd  balance  availatli, 

start  of  year; 

21.(0 

For  oompMoo  of  prior  year 

budget  plans _ _ 

-1,911,909 

-2,864,752 

-4.114469 

-4,005.417 

21.40 

Mhik  to  finance  new 

budget  ptan . . 

-100,969 

-69,563 

-12,400 

22.40 

Unobfigatod  balance  traftsfemil 

Wt  . . . 

96,600 

17,123 

_ 

23J0  MMm  fMMt  h  r.L 

N-177  is  aridpM  W- 
am  [getn/baeif 

pm) -  27.0W 

24At  ftr  csaqMei  d  pm  pm 


budptpte 

2Jf4,752 

4,114469 

4,005,417 

4489498 

24.40 

AmMIi  Imib 

quaol  jsv  badpi  piais_ 

69463 

12,400 

2SB0 

Wmbi 

2SJ97 

3800 

(|m4 

ijmM 

*41079 

6423499 

Cwiest 

40.00 

747^761 

5,627,160 

6,471400 

6420400 

4046 

AppiesrialiM  rwcMsd  (aa- 

atfigstad  befanas) 

-16400 

41.75 

IWciM  pMMMt  to  Pi. 

101.511 . 

-8,614 

41.00 

Tmtoinii  to  otov  adiMsjMit 

-264,672 

-95400 

-12,400 

42.n 

TfiMtonri  fiw  Mtof  1C* 

eamls- 

11,53$ 

12433 

4300 

ad) - 

74n42S 

*420479 

A46I4I0 

6t00 

94411 

96490 

99,416 

M2469 

MWM  «  BBIMIWII  1)  OMnfl: 

71.00 

Total  oUgaliens 

6,615,292 

4,426,902 

6,679,452 

6438.919 

72.40 

OMid  bitoKt.  M 

6,413,403 

9460,907 

6,225,119 

9.476471 

74.40 

WMa  Md  of 

-9,260,907 

-8425,119 

-9,476,971 

-10,024,950 

77.00 

Adjuilsiwlt  bi  eapired  actOMis. 

-21,186 

_ _ _ 

7000 

Adjuataonts  h  .lawipind  ac- 

ftftURhi 

-12,191 

17.00 

Outlays  (gmsa) _ 

5,734,410 

5,462,690 

5,427,600 

5,790,940 

Aifiustments  to  budgot  authority 

and  outlays: 

Didiidiam  fcc  olfsatting  coOac- 

tions; 

6&10 

Fadoral  finds _ 

-6,095 

-17.500 

-16,120 

-16,620 

8840 

Trust  finds _ — — .. 

-7,772 

-76,000 

-78,700 

-61420 

86.40 

NoA’MviI 

-79,013 

-2,500 

-2,560 

-2,660 

8640 

Total,  offsetting  celicbons 

-94,660 

-96,000 

-99,400 

-102,500 

89.00 

Budget  autfierity  (nil) _ 

7,599,425 

5,520479 

6,456,600 

6,520,900 

90.00 

Outlays  (oat) - 

5,639,530 

5466,690 

5428,200 

5,666,440 

Budgst  PIm  (in  thousands  of  dotes) 
(amount  for  procwNnant  actions  programmed) 


Dnct 


07.01 

Slip  supped  iqupmant _ 

3,507,075 

1466,235 

1,743,673 

1,546,672 

07.02 

Communicatiom  and  iMtonics  aquip- 

IMBt.  . 

1,466,99$ 

590,979 

1,7/8,037 

375,050 

2,417405 

376,729 

2,255,631 

494,279 

07.03 

Awition  suppoct  aquipmant - 

07.04 

OntonKi  suppfft 

695,624 

461,776 

561,040 

763,647 

07.05 

Qv6w|iMirings«^iquipnant _ 

106,566 

66441 

187,701 

103,464 

07.06 

Supply  support  eqogiwit - 

147,195 

207,662 

169,935 

197,562 

07.07 

Pirymil  m)  support  o(|ui^ 

tm\ _ _ _ _ 

645,266 

722,030 

475,671 

569455 

07.08 

Spns  and  ropiir  parts _ 

406,464 

516,026 

516,946 

566,059 

07.91 

Total  drict _ 

7,570,405 

5,559,179 

6,471,200 

6,520,900 

06.01 

Rtonbunibii 

127,00$ 

96,000 

99,400 

102,509 

0693 

Tct4  hidgot  plan _ _ 

7,697,411 

5,655,179 

6,570,600 

6,623,400 

SUMMARY  OF  8U06ET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTUYS 


(lolhMsiivtKfdoevs] 

Enactad/reqwstid; 

imrcM 

mittt 

mnt 

03}  at 

Bu^  authority _ 

-„nn,i-i  ,T.i  - 

-  7,599,425 

5,520,379 

6,456,800 

6,520,900 

Oufiys- - 

_ 

-  5,639,530 

$466,699 

5,328,200 

5,666,440 

Rndssioft  pf(y36>h 

Budgot  autlwity.  — 

-10,000 

_ 
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MPARTMENT  W  r^fEN^-ICUTARY 


ambiR. 

•1,090 

•2300 

•3.64 

TeU; 

' 

-  7,500.425 

5,510379 

6.451300 

6320300 

(Mbyt 

-  5,639,530 

5365300 

5326300 

5.10434 

IsWIEMi 

M  (si'llmisaids  of  Mn) 

MMSoMo*  17-1810-0-1-051 

IMaW 

INI  as. 

imst 

INI  at 

Dnct  itOiMien: 

OttVT  MONOS: 

2&0 

PadSMt  tram  MmM  fends—. 

25,579 

2}.4t8 

35,634 

35393 

25.0 

OmIiicIs 

58,452 

61387 

85,519 

84.64 

25.0 

Otar 

90,925 

92.0tt 

121,152 

11934 

26.0 

Suppiis  and  iMimb 

-  1,253.470 

1362,787 

1319.000 

1,672.812 

31.0 

Ea^pnant 

.  5,077,169 

2360,47 

4,64,739 

4323.625 

99.0 

^ - *  .u — - 

-  6,505,9!5 

4305317 

6380352 

6336.419 

99.0 

-  109^97 

121,605 

99,400 

102,54 

99i 

-  6,615,292 

4,426,902 

6,679,452 

6338319 

Coastal  Dsmoc  AvoMnfTATioN 
PnrM  Mi  fliMrin  (in  ttmisatKls  of  dobn) 


mtemam  17-0310-0-1-051 

INOjcM 

INI  Ml 

IN2MI 

INI  ML 

Pn(tM  bf  mOotOnn: 

10.4  Total  (Mp«0K(aliiKt  dm  310) _ 

5,052 

4,706 

2,011 

1,609 

21.4  UnaWiiM  bdinoe  omUIi,  atari  of 

yiif:  For  ooRipMon  of  prior  yur 
bvdptf 

-13,808 

-8,756 

-4,050 

-2,039 

24.4  Ur«b6^lialMMaMMIe,ondofyior: 

For  oompMion  of  prior  ynor  hidict 

phiK  . 

8,756 

4,050 

2,039 

430 

iiid|rt jmthifUy  . . .  . 

IWition  of  otdfationa  to  eMsp: 

7ian  ToUiHpiBK 

5,052 

258,44 

4.706 

202361 

2,011 

24,067 

1,609 

197,878 

72.4  OOifaM'bolinci,  start  of  yoor _ 

74.4  0ti|aWlslam.ml0fy«a _ 

-202361 

-24,067 

-197,878 

-199,487 

MM 

61,135 

7,04 

4,24 

PsocuwncKNT,  Maxims  Cokfs 

For  expenoM  necMoary  for  the  procurement,  manufacture,  and 
modification  of  miMilea,  armament,  ammunition,  military  equipment, 
spare  par^  and  aoceaioriea  therefor;  plant  equipment,  appliances, 
and  machine  tools,  and  installation  thereof  in  public  and  private 
plants;  reserve  plant  and  Government  and  contractorsiwned  equip¬ 
ment  layaway;  vehiclt$  for  the  Marine  Corpe,  including  the  purchate 
of  not  to  exce^  4S  paieenger  motor  vehiclee  for  replacement  only;  and 
expansion  of  public  and  private  plants,  including  land  necessary 
therefor,  and  such  lands  and  interests  therein,  may  be  acquired  and 
construction  prosecuted  thereon  prior  to  approval  of  title; 
C$719,141,000]  $1,039400,000,  to  remain  available  for  obligation  until 
September  30,  C1993]  199$,  of  which  $33,800,000  shall  be  available 
for  the  Marine  Corpe  Reserve. 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purpom,  including  the  purchase  of  not  to 
exceed  4$  passenger  motor  vehicles  for  replacement  only,  $650,900,000, 
to  become  available  for  obligation  on  October  1,  1992  and  to  remain 
available  for  obligation  until  September  30, 1995,  of  which  $19,900,000 
shall  be  available  for  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  (10  U.S.C.  5013,  7201; 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1991;  additional  authoriz¬ 
ing  legislation  to  be  propoiedL) 

Program  and  rtfimcini  (in  t!nu»nds  of  dollars) 


MsMataxM  17-1109-0-1-051  HWiUmI  IMlnt  IWtrit  19$J«1. 

Progrm  ty  octhHiM: 

Dnct  pntfwi: 

00.01  Asnwiitioo -  J25.670  240,392  471,591  187,370 

00.02  Wmoomaiil  ambit  vctcltt  431,795  40,256  36,669  38,802 


4.03 

(jmM  niniB  wi 

tant 

2634 

22367 

16,74 

4372 

434 

CMNMioliMS  wtf  lllCtW' 

ic$ 

302311 

207347 

244,071 

214.469 

4.05 

SmeartNlsdia  _ 

434 

.27,228 

70,022 

67,676 

436 

Md  tour 

83,615 

13534 

10834 

61344 

437 

limns  and  npair  parts _ 

72,725 

41,744 

87340 

68,762 

431 

Totd  dbset  pntras! _ 

1,192,14 

722,134 

1,014,799 

689,495 

01.01 

MotursitlipniraM - 

6366 

50340 

534 

534 

10.4 

Total  oidiialiMS 

1,198365 

772,974 

1,019399 

694,795 

nMtdiif: 

17.4 

ftacnwiy  d  prior  ymr  obiia- 

lilM 

-67,517 

UnotiiaM  boiantt  auaiabfc. 

start  of  ynar: 

21.4 

Fior  CMRpiMiBi  if  prior  yttf 

-253,421 

-231326 

-175,14 

-199,701 

21.4 

hdUUt  to  financr  aaur 

lHl|M|4aK 

-6934 

-2934 

22.4 

tU-  .  1  t  -  « - ■«■■■■.» 

UMnpM  OWBCt  oMWilQ,- 

3,44 

»»-  .tp-  *  A  -> -  - W-At- 

endof  yaar: 

24.4 

For  conptolion  of  prior  year 

budiet  pirns _ 

231326 

175,14 

199,701 

161,14 

24.40 

MUk  to  linanR  subse- 

quont  year  budpt  ptans— 

6934 

2934 

.  . . 

254 

UooMgslid  bilinco 

2.44 

39.4 

,  1  nfc  1  iM 

MnllOnij 

(fnn) - 

1,114353 

6763M 

1315300 

6S63W 

Budtat  authority: 

Comnt 

40.4 

Appropriation.- _ 

1,14,134 

719,141 

1,49,44 

64,94 

436 

Appropriition  roocMtd  (un* 

(Miiated  balances) _ 

-6934 

............... 

4.75 

Roduebon  pursuant  to  P.L 

101-511 _ 

-293 

.....  . . . 

_ _ _ _ 

41.4 

Transfomd  to  other  accounts 

-36,14 

... - ... 

-2934 

43.4 

Appnpriatiiw  (adjost- 

ad). . . 

1,162,034 

64934 

1310,14 

6S03W 

PimiMmt 

68.4 

Spendtof  autharity  from 

vMiPC6lQfl«>  •»* 

22,019 

273W 

$34 

53N 

IWation  d  oUeitons  to  outlays: 

71.4 

Total  (Miations _ 

1,14,565 

772.974 

1,019,999 

694,795 

72.4 

OHtitod  batooce,  start  of  year.. 

2,633,072 

2,443,04 

2,027,962 

1395.861 

74.4 

OWgitod  balance,  end  of  year.... 

-2,443,04 

-2,027,962 

-1,995,861 

-1,758356 

77.4 

Ai^mtments  in  e;^  acraunts. 

10,40 

. 

_ _ 

78.4 

Mprstments.  in  uneapired  ac- 

counts _ 

-67,517 

..................... 

................ 

............... 

87.4 

Outlays  (gross) _ 

1331,913 

1,14,14 

1,052,14 

931,84 

A^ustments  to  taidiot  authority 

andoudiys: 

Doductions  for  offsotting  collo^ 

tions: 

88.10 

Federal  funds. _ 

-21,54 

-2734 

-5,24 

-5,34 

8830 

Trust  funds _  _ 

-126 

88.40 

Non-Federa!  sources 

-387 

88.4 

Total,  offsetting  coiectiotts 

-22,019 

-2734 

-5,24 

-534 

89.4 

Budget  authority  (net) _ 

1,162,034 

649,548 

1,010,14 

64,94 

4.4 

Outlays  (net) _ 

1,309,894 

1,14,84 

1,046.94 

926,54 

Budfst  PIsii  (In  thousands  of  doliars) 
(amount  lor  procurement  actions  programmed) 


OiTKt: 


07.01 

Ammunition —  - —  .  - 

226,056 

253.34 

526,211 

149.971 

07.02 

Weapons  and  ombat  vebides _ 

396321 

44,426 

31,0/7 

33,603 

07.4 

iiuirU  missiles  and  equrpment _ 

11,055 

16,25$ 

17,872 

55,978 

07.04 

Cammunicatiuns  and  alKtronica  equip- 

rnenl  _ _ _ 

253,836 

193,774 

239.688 

217,180 

074 

Sutperi  vebides _ 

20,496 

28382 

77.078 

69,183 

07.4 

Tn^ieer  and  other  eqdpttMl 

126,076 

103361 

75.283 

55,411 

07.07 

Spares  ard  repair  parts _ _ 

63,995 

4,04 

72,191 

59,574 

300 
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THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 


Gcneni.sn^  s^ecU  ftM^t-rCmtiniMd 

pMcmOMSNr,  Mauni  Cous— Continue 

Mm  (in  tkastnA  of  dgbn)— CootiMiiS 


07J1 

TcUdnct 

_  1,099,734 

669346 

1,039,400 

650iN 

MOl 

_  29,027 

27300 

5390 

5300 

om 

TeU  pbs.;; _ 

_ 1,125361 

716,M6 

1,0W3I» 

696330 

Ofcjeet  CfiWflestiM  (in  tfMUsasds  of  dolin) 

IMfeitaBtai  U-llOS-O-l-OSl 

iswatM 

INI  at 

lW2aL 

IMat 

Dnctiifpt>cn$: 

24.0 

Supples  and  matnials _ 

_  337337 

394,969 

200,000 

250,000 

31.0 

Bdpsmt _ _ 

_  «4,H2 

327,145 

614,799 

439,495 

39.0 

SuliMal,(fnciot%itioiis _ 

_  1,192.199 

722,134 

1,014.799, 

'669,495 

39.0 

_  6366 

50340 

5300 

5300 

99.9 

Total  otAptim  _ 

_  1,196,565 

772,974 

i,oi9,m 

694,795 

Anourr  Pkocummsnt,  An  Foaot 

For  construction,  procuremmt,  and  modification  of  aircraft  and 
equipment,  includinc  armor  and  sutnament,  specialised  ground  han¬ 
dling  equipment,  and  training  dmces,  spare  .parts,  and  accessories 
therefor;  spedalised  equipment;  expannon  of  public  and  private 
plants.  Government-owned  equipment  and  installation  thereof  in  such 
plants,  erection  of  structures,  and  acquisition  of  land,  for  the  forego¬ 
ing  purposes,  and  such  lands  and  interests  therein,  may  be  aoquir^, 
and  construction  prosecuted  thereon  prior  to  approval  of  title;  reserve 
plant  and  Government  end  contractor-owned  equipnMnt  layaway;  and 
other  expenses  necessary  for  the  foregoing  purposes  including  rents 
and  transportation  of  things;  [19,541,455,000]  tl0,$15,S00,000,  to 
remain  available  for  obligation  untU  September  30,  [1993]  19$i,  of 
which  $993,700,000  shall  he  available  for  the  Air  National  Guard  and 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  $13,459,800,000,  to  become  avail¬ 
able  for  obligation  on  October  1,  1992  and  to  remain  available  for 
obli^tion  until  September  ,10,  1995,  of  which  $299,900,000  shall  be 
available  for  the  Air  National  Guard  and  Air  Force  Reserve.  (10 
U.S.a  2271-79,  2353,  2389,  2993,  2973  2972a,  8013,  8093  9501-03 
9532,  9741-42;  50  U.S.C  451,  453,  455;  Department  of  Defense  Appro¬ 
priations  Act  1991;  additional  authorUing  legislation  to  be  proposed.) 


Program  and  Finincini  (in  Uiouunds  of  dollars) 


MBtftitmta*  57-3010-0-1-051 

ISSOactol 

1991 1st 

1997  Ml 

1993  «t 

pTSfram  bf  activltiw: 

Direct  pfO(rani; 

00.31 

Combat  aircraft _  _ 

6,760,431 

6,068,462 

5.464.262 

4,527,905 

00.02 

Airlift  aircraft _ 

712,152 

910,290 

1,646,931 

3,256,689 

00.03 

Trainer  aircraft- _ _ _ 

149,452 

108339 

152,708 

177,366 

00.04 

Other  aircraft _ 

19,070 

230,066 

71,843 

354,782 

00.05 

Modincation  cf  inservice  aV- 

craft _ _ 

2,245,736 

2,136,466 

1.768348 

2,003,585 

00.06 

Aircraft  spares  ard  repair 

parts _  — _ 

2,767,666 

750,589 

1,125,792 

913,207 

00.07 

Aircnft  support  eqfpment 

and  ladEties. 

1,907,134 

954,892 

1,091,800 

1,083,178 

00.91 

Total  dirict  program _ 

14.561,663 

11,159,104 

11,541,684 

12318,712 

01.01 

Reimtutsaiiie  protram 

253,480 

1,250,494 

318,100 

327,900 

1000 

Total  otlijate-. _ 

14,835.143 

12.409,598 

11,859,784 

12,646,612 

FlAMcInr. 

17.00 

fiicweiy  of  prior  yeif 

boos  _ _ 

-277323 

Unobigated  balance  avaSable, 

start  of  year: 

21.W 

For  conipli^  of  prior  year 

birdiettiaM _ 

-7,759,638 

-8,857,502 

-6,886,177 

-6,259,993 

21.40 

Avalable  to  finance  new 

!ndtet;4arts _ 

-75,800 

2240 

UnoKtaW  balance  transferrad. 

_ _ - 

-68,018 

23,500 

.  .  _ 

_  .  _ 

ItaHlpM  Wen  awMb, 
isdiiyMr: 


24.40 

24.4 

Far  oapUiei  sf  prier  yaw 
bsRWpWi - 

W  RHHGV  oBttr 

fMt'jHrbidWMM- 
UnMiM  kitoiol  Ipilf  _ 

8357,502 

75300 

76399 

i$K,m 

6359393 

7,»8,Cil 

2500 

39.00 

9s4|il 

><ims) 

1V«M4« 

U3H.973 

lUIMH 

IWKT* 

twwsi: 


40.00' 

'AppnprWei 

15308395 

9341,455 

19,915,500 

13.456300 

4036 

FPpNpnHM  fWMIf 

MliMliksei!) _ 

-52300 

40.75 

MHRhR  IWOT  ^  9  rl. 

I0M11  - 

-2,966 

41.00 

TtMtaid  In  Nker 

. -i»!S 

-78,052 

43.00 

sd) - 

U31433S 

tmvi 

11319310 

133963M 

hi—wsl: 

68.00 

32939 

I773K 

3131M 

327310 

wnoR  01  OHpnns  w  ouints: 

71.00 

Tefal  ebjptions _ 

14335,143 

12,409,598 

11,859,784 

12,646,612 

72.40 

ObIpM  bdMci,  start  of  yesr. 

26,132,620 

26.045,042 

22,900,934 

21,144,192 

74.40 

Ob^Aid  behnci,  end  d  )wr_. 

-26,045,042 

-22,900,934 

-21,144,192 

-21,922398 

77.00 

ArWAmnls  h  expfrad  accounfs. 

-16,826 

_ „ 

78.00 

Adjustments  h  uniWnd  ac- 

muiH 

-277323 

87.00 

Outlays  (trees) _ 

14,628,572 

15,553,706 

13,616,526 

11,868,506 

A^ntmnts  io  budpl  wUsrity 
mdoutteis: 

DeluctiOAS  for  otfMttini  colic- 
tine: 


88.10 

8830 

88.40 

Fidint  funds _ 

Tnirf  funk . . 

-117,041 

-206,727 

-1,061 

-92,790 

-815,046 

-96,600 

-221,500 

-101,400 

-226,500 

ffon-Fedenf  sewcis 

86.90 

Tefal,  Afsittint  cefhetions 

-325,729 

-977,836 

-311,100 

-327,900 

89.00 

BudW  auttictily  (nut) _ 

15,414,635 

9,408,137 

10,915.500 

13,456,100 

9000 

0u1liy$(irt) _ 

14302,843 

14,575,870 

13,298,426 

11,540,606 

Bsdist  Plan  (in  thousands  of  doUars) 
(amount  for  procuranwnt  actions  programmad) 
Onct: 


07.01 

Cumbat  aircraft _ 

6,987.575 

5,961,706 

4340,135 

4,537,965 

07.02 

AHft  aircraft _ 

1,283,254 

539,529 

2363,527 

4,076,280 

07.03 

Trainw  aircraft  _  _ 

145,050 

155,635 

175,898 

182,057 

07.04 

Other  aittratt _ 

203,155 

38,796 

95,221 

495,985 

07.05 

ModHicstion  A  inseivice  aircraft.. . . 

2,555,535 

1315.056 

1,812,141 

2,165,143 

07.06 

Alrcratt  spates  and  rapair  parts.. . . 

3,016,688 

572,257 

384,465 

914,835 

07.07 

Airtrsft  scppcil  aquipnmt  and  lacii- 
ties . . . . 

1,155,978 

877,288 

1,144,113 

1,084,530 

07.91 

ToWdiriel _ 

15347335 

9,460,437 

10,915,500 

13,436,31X1 

06.01 

Rwnbursibte 

359,477 

977,836 

318,100 

327,900 

08.93 

TaUhrdiitplan - 

15,716,712 

10,438,273 

11,233,600 

13,764,700 

SUMMARY  OF  BUD6ET  AUTHORfFY  AND  OUTUYS 


(ktheiiUidiAdoiiR) 

Tnacted/renuestid: 

mtM 

mint 

mitsl 

mest 

Oudget  authority _ 

-  15,414,635 

9,408,137 

10,915,500 

13,456,800 

(Xrtiays _ ... 

-  ...™  14302.843 

14,575,870 

13,298,426 

11,540,606 

Rescissicn  proposal: 

Bu^t  authcrity _ 

46,000 

_ «.,M 

Ontiiys-. . . . 

-3,870 

•20,726 

41,906 

Tctaf: 

Budget  authority _ 

-  15.414,635 

9322,137 

10,915,500 

13,456,890 

0u!l^ _ _ _ 

. .  14302.843 

14,572,000 

11,508,700 
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rMC«niKRT-Cn(*Mi 

hM 


Paitj’our-505 


QkjKt.Ctai4c«liM  (n  ihouswb  oi  Mn) 


IMKotat*  »-39io-0-l-«51 

inoicM 

INI  Ml 

iNtBl 

IN3mI 

31.0 

_  14,551i63 

n,lS9,lM 

11,541.584 

12418,712 

S9.0 

Riin^ntUe  diCtitMU 

_  253,4*0 

1,250,494 

318,100 

327,900 

99.9 

TcUotii^lfim 

_  14.S35,143. 

12,409,59* 

11459,7*4 

12.546,312 

Missnjc  PKOcxnuMENT,  AIK  Fokce 

For  cocutruction,  procurement,  and  modification  of  miaeilee,  space¬ 
craft,  rockets,  and  related  equipment,'including-8pare  parts  and  acces¬ 
sories  therefor,  ground  handling  equipment,  and  training  devices; 
expansion  of  public  and  private  plants,  GovernmentK>wned  equipment 
and  installation  thereof  in  such  plants^  erection  of  structures,  and 
acquisition  of  land,  for  the  foregoing  putixMes,  and-auch  lands  and 
interests  therein,  may  be  acquired,  and  construction  proeecuted  there¬ 
on  prior  to  approvid  of  title;  reserve  plant  and  Government  and 
contractor-owned  equipment  layaway;  and  other  expenses  necessary 
for  the  foregoing  purpocee  including  rents  and  transportation  of 
things;  [^,813,^2,000J  $5M1,SOO,000,  to^remain  available  for  obli¬ 
gation  until  September  30,  [19931  199\. 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  $6, 776,800, 000,‘ to  become  avail¬ 
able  for  obligation  on  October  1992  and  to  remain  available  for 
obligation  until  September  SO,  1995.  (10  U.S.O  1905,  2271-79,  2363, 
J386,  2653,  2672,  2672c^  8013,  8062.  9501-02,  9531-32,  97il-i2;  50 
U.&C  451,  453,  455;  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1991; 
additional  authorising  legislation  to  be  proposed.) 


Proirsm  Jnd  Hiuncin*  (in  theusands  of  dollats) 

aBSftstcBcalt  57-3020-0-1-051 

INOactai! 

1931  ci 

1992  ert. 

1993  ert. 

0rs|ni!i  by  Kthititt: 

Ovect  (ttgrim: 

00.01 

BaSstK  nhsiles _  _ 

802.290 

718,032 

349,011 

145,983 

0002 

Othef  missite _ 

1.465,914 

1,6*9,610 

1,540,183 

2,120,716 

0003 

Modficrtion  c<  hsavix  mis- 

*5 _  _ 

76411 

137,424 

162,427 

129,754 

00.04 

Spares  and  repw  parts _ 

t6*.640 

70,032 

108,616 

94,446 

00.05 

Otter  support™ _ _ 

4, 259, *69 

3,541,975 

3,693,294 

4,053402 

00.91 

Total  direct  program™.... 

6,772,924 

6,157,073 

5,853,531 

6,544,201 

01.01 

Reimbursable  program . 

233.472 

324,962 

425400 

423,300 

10.00 

Total  ribligations _ 

7,006496 

6,482,035 

6,273,831 

6,972,501 

Finindni; 

17.00 

Reeovay  of  jaior  year  obliga- 

im . . . 

-47,551 

Unobligated  balance  available, 

start  of  year: 

21.40 

for  ixnrpletion  of  prior  year 

budget  plans _ 

-2,421.402 

-1,808,441 

-1,434,406 

-1.422,675 

21.40 

Available  to  fmance  new 

hadget  plans . . 

-104,077 

-216,681 

22.40 

Unobligairi  ba’'.>ica  transferred. 

net™ _ 

90,027 

-24.200 

UiKUiated  bdanct  available, 

end  of  year: 

24.40 

For  completion  of  prior  year 

budget  plans _ _ _ _ 

1, *08,441 

1,434.406 

1,422,675 

1,655,274 

24.40 

AvaRabie  to  fmance  Sllbs^ 

(pent  yea:  budget  dans™ 

216,5*1 

nil 

_ 

2S.00  Vnott2it0d  UUftct  _ _ 

46,269 

- - 

- - 

39.00 

Biid|tt  authority 

(trots).. - 

(494.6*3 

$467419 

64(7,100 

7405,100 

Bu^t  aattwity: 

ClKTMt 

40.00 

AppnpiiaUan — 

6,633,713 

5413,532 

5,841400 

6,776.800 

4045 

Ap^iatbn  resdnM  (utv 

elated  balances)  _ 

-216.581 

40.75 

Reduction  pursuant  to  P.L 

10I.511_.  . . 

-2464 

41.00 

Trs>sietred  to  othef  aasiHts 

-262,442 

-65.733 

42.00 

Trarsferied  frem  other  ae- 

counts _ 

. . . 

19,640 

...  . . 

43.00 

Appropriation  (adjusted) 

6471471 

544*494 

5441400 

6.776400 

PifSUSMt; 


52.00  5»ssim  sggwrily  ftw 


-  -aJ - 

223.412 

311,72$ 

425406 

42(400 

Mation  of  cWgilioiis  to  outlays: 
71.00  TetalcU«M)e« 

7.006496 

6,482,035 

647S431 

6472,501 

72.40 

ObfiptM  Mtno.  start  « yiar.. 

11492.592 

10,079.372 

8462.481 

8,628.990 

74.40 

77.00 

78.00 

Obfi|Mid  Mkift,  flAd  of  yttr^ 
AdjusbMtts  b  npitid  accnails. 
AdjurtsMrts  In  awipM  a^ 

-10,079477 

2429 

-8.962.481 

-8.628.9SO 

-3,290.158 

enwlJ____ _  -47.551 


87.00 

Outlays  (gross) 

8,174488  7498.931 

6,612422 

6411,333 

Ai^usbmnts  to  budget  authority 
and outlays: 

Dcductiots  for  offsetting  co8ec- 

tiUiS: 

88.10  Federal  funds 

8840  Trust  funds _ _ _ 

88.40  NomFederal  sources _ _ _ 

-220470  -316,125 

-2,717  -2,600 

-125  - 

-422,600 

-2,700 

-425,500 

-2,800 

88.90 

TotaL  offsetting  coieclions 

-223,412  -318,725 

-425400 

-428,300 

89.00 

9000 

Budget  auttiority  (net) _ 

nutliys  {!Wt) . . 

6471,271  5,548,494 

7,950,976  7480.206 

5,841,800 

6,187,022 

5,776,800 

5,883,033 

Budget  Ken  (in  thousands  of  dollais) 

(amount  for  procurement  actions  programmed) 

07.01 

DirecL 

RalStlic  mktites . . 

798,345  546863 

240.823 
1,595,031 
196,526 
104  7’9 
3,/05.091 

5,841,800 

425400 

6,267,100 

44,913 

2,285,674 

128,657 

98,218 

4,219,338 

6,776,800 

428,300 

7,205,100 

07.02 

Other  mssiles.  _  _ 

_  1.233’407  1,198492 

07.03 

07.04 

07.05 

Modificatxn  of  iisetvice  missiles.. 

Spares  and  repair  parts _ 

Other  support _ _ 

—  ■  86428  109413 

.....  174,426  66,620 

_  4,000,152  3  843  387 

07.91 

Total  (Steel™ . . . 

_  6,292,758  5,765,075 

0801 

Rdtobusable _ _ _ _ 

'225’781  318425 

0893 

Total  budget  plan...- . 

—  $418,539  6,083,800 

SUMMARY  or  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAYS 


[ndcted/requested: 

aulhofity _ _  ..  . 

fn  thouurds  rt  dean) 
mxlial 
. 6371,271 

tSStrsL 

5,548.494 

7,280,206 

•50,100  . 
•3,006 

mint 

5,841,800 

6.187,022 

men 

6,776,800 

5,883,033 

™.™ 

Outlays . . —  - 

Rescission  prcpcsal: 

Budget  auttionty _ _ _ _ 

. .  74504/6 

Outlays - - 

■11,022 

Totab 

Budget  authority _ _ _  6411,271  5,493,394 

Outlays _ _ _  7,950,976  7,277,200 

Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

5,841,800 

6,176,000 

6,776.800 

5,886,500 

Meaprsa&n  coOf  57-3020-0-1-051 

1990  Khul 

1991  erl 

1992  01 

1993  esl 

31.0  Direct  obBgations:  Epuiprxnt., 

— ™™  6,772,924 

6,157,073 

5,853,531 

6,544.201 

99.0  Reimbursable  ebligatiors _ 

-  233,472 

324,962 

425400 

428,300 

99.9  Total  cbtgalions _ 

_  7,006,396 

6,482,035 

6,278,831 

6,972,501 

Other  Procurement,  Air  Force 

For  procurement  and  modification  of  equipment  (including  ground 
guidance  and  electronic  control  equipment,  and  ground  elc-ctronic  and 
communication  equipment),  and  supplies,  materials,  and  spare  parts 
therefor,  not  otherwise  provided  for;  the  purchase  of  not  to  exceed 
[41  2  vehicles  required  for  physical  security  of  personnel,  notwith¬ 
standing  price  limitations  applicable  to  passenger  vehicles  but  not  to 
exceed  15165,000  per  vehicle;  and  the  purchase  of  not  to  exceed  408 
passenger  motor  vehicles  of  which  285  shall  be  for  replacement  only; 
and  expansion  of  public  and  private  plants,  (Sovemmentrowned  equip¬ 
ment  and  installation  thereof  in  such  plants,  erection  of  structures, 
and  acquisition  of  land,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  and  such  lands 
and  interests  therein,  may  bo  acquired,  and  construction  prosecuted 
thareon,  prior  to  approval  of  title;  reserve  plant  and  Government  and 
contractor-owned  equipment  layaway;  [$7,603,856,0001 
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PartFour-506  SSSTSSU:^ 


General  and  special  funds— Ccntinued 

OiHOt  PBOCoanoNT,  Ai*  Foac*— Continued 

(8,058,100,000,  to  remain  available  for  obligation  until  September  30, 
£1993}  lS9i,  of  which  (98,800,000  shall  be  available  for  the  Air 
National  Guard  and  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  including  the  purchase  of  not  to 
exceed- i  vehicles  required  for  physical  security  of  personnel,,  notwith- 
standing  price  limitations  applicable  to  passenger  vehicles  but  not  to 
exceed  (170,000  per  vehicle,  and,  the  purchase  of  not  to  exceed  (78 
pasunger  motor  vehicles  of  which  (37  shall  be  for  replacement  only, 
(8,868,700,000,  to  become  available  for  obligation  on  October  1,  1992 
and  to  remain  available  for  obligation  until  September  SO,  1995,  of 
which  (138,000,000  shall  be  available  for  the  Air  National  Guard  and 
Air  Force  Reserve.  (10  U.S.G  2110,  2353,  2386,  8013,  9505,  9531-32;  50 
U&G  (91-9(;  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1991;  addi¬ 
tional  authorizing  legislation  to  be  proposed.) 

Proftant  and  Fmsncini  (in  thousands  d  dollars) 


Uatfatm  ode  57-3030-0-1-051  1990  actual  1991  et  1992  et  1993  esl 


frefrsM  by  scMmc 
Oirec!  profraiit 


0001 

Muratnns  and  associated 

equipment.  .  . 

427,913 

325,097 

347,257 

471429 

00  02 

Vehi^i  equipment  _ _ 

227,682 

130,647 

190,534 

210,159 

00.03 

Dectronics  arid  tefoenmmuni- 

cations  equipmen!  _ 

2,393,638 

1,909,516 

1,796,671 

1,883,532 

0004 

etber  base  mauitenarKe  and 

support  eguipmeni _ 

5,723,791 

5,841,979 

5,853,111 

6,079,568 

00.91 

Total  direct  program _ 

8,773,024 

8,207,239 

8,189,633 

8,644,588 

01.01 

ReunbursaUe  program _ 

ASI.163 

465,706 

404,900 

427,100 

10.00 

Total  (bOgabons 

9,234,187 

8,672,945 

8,534,533 

9,071.683 

Flaifldng; 

17.00 

Rocovery  ol  prior  year  ob6ga- 

tiOK . 

-165,046 

Unobligated  balance  available. 

start  of  year: 

21.40 

Fm  completion  o(  prior  year 

budget  plans  _  _ 

-2.004,273 

-1,844,317 

-1,232,822 

-1,101,289 

21.40 

Available  to  finance  new 

biilget  plans  .  . 

-61,933 

-21,021 

22.40 

UnobligaM  tolarxe  trarafeiTed, 

net.  . 

6,893 

-12.079 

UtHtOgated  balance  available. 

end  ol  year: 

23  80 

Reaction  pursumit  to  FL 

93-177  in  unobOgated  bat- 

ances  (disaetionaiy  pro- 

griTi) . 

32,096 

24.40 

fcr'conipletion  of  prior  year 

budget  pforts - 

1,844,317 

1,232,822 

1,101,239 

1,325,401 

24.40 

Available  to  finance  subse- 

quent  year  budget  plans. 

21,021 

.  . 

_ _ . 

_ 

25.00 

UnobOgaled  balance  lapsing _ 

16,478 

- i„rn-i 

39.00 

Sudget  authority 

(gross) 

1,922,734 

1.021450 

8,463,000 

9495400 

Budget  wtberity: 

Current 

40.09 

Apprepriatioo _ 

8,331,028 

7.503455 

8,053,109 

8,868,700 

40J6 

Appropriation  rescinded  (in- 

obSgited  balances) _ 

-16,800 

. . . 

40.75 

Reductixi  pursuant  to  9.1 

101.511 . . . 

-3,918 

41.00 

Tr«ts(ened  to  other  accounts 

-79.410 

-25;635 

42.00 

Transterred  trera  other  ac- 

counts.  _ 

238,915 

143,457 

HHMHiuinnMinu 

43.00 

Appropriation  (adjust- 

ed). 

8.499,$33 

7,609,460 

1,951,109 

8461,700 

PtnNantr.1: 

68.00 

Spending  authority  from 

uffsattfog  crihettoM— 

432,261 

427499 

464,900 

427,109 

RehtiM  d  obSgitim  te  uutbyj: 

71.00 

Tc^  . 

9,234,187 

8,672,945 

8.59<,533 

9,071,688 

72.40 

Cbfgtt^  balance,  start  of  year. 

6.784,952 

6,647,993 

6,688.093 

6,208,544 

74.40 

Ob^ted  babres,  end  of  year. 

-6.547,093 

-6,608,003 

-6,208,544 

-6482,081 

77.00 

Ar^utmentsln  tigjrtd  accounts. 

-102,590 

r - rTT..-i 

7100  A^ustmutb  in  oseipiwl  ac- 

wate . . . . .  -105, 0t| 


S7.00  Ooliiys  (pos) - —  9,104,411  8,712,035  8M9S2  8,898,151 


h^ustMets  to  baliel  Mdnity 
and  flvdafL* 

Ondixtiicis  for  olfseltinf  cob^ 
lions: 


88.16 

8840 

88.40 

Federal  funds 

Tnitt  . 

-345,674 
-12403 
-74424  . 

-380.860 

-47,030 

-390,900 

-14,000 

-412.100 

-14,400 

tfnn-FwIenl  snmts . . 

$8.90 

TolaL  offsetting  ccHecticns 

-432401 

-427490 

-404,900 

-427,100 

89.00 

Budget  mitbori!y.(nel) _ 

8,499.533 

7400,460 

8,058,100 

8,858,700 

90.00. 

0ut^(M} 

8,672410 

3,284,145 

8,559,092 

8,471,051 

Budget  Plan  (in  thousands  of  dollats) 
(amount  for  procurement  actions  programmed) 


Dirtct: 

07.01  Munitions  and  associaied  eqinpcMfll _  464,405  395,830  313,854  542,514 

07.02  VoWcularawpiiierrl -  221,125  165,445  175,937  189,822 

07.03  liectionics  ami  lefocommioioations 

equipmenL -  2,182,012  1,191,165  1,629,681  2,032,912 

07.04  Other  bast  maintenance  and  support 

eguipmeit - 5,637.9ro  5,864^20  5,938,628  6,103,452 

07.91  Total  (trect -  8,505,512  7,617^60  8,058,100  8,868,700 

0801  Reimbursable -  456,048  427,890  404,900  427,100 

0833  Total  bodjet  [tan _  8,961,560  8,045,150  8,463,000  9,295,800 


SUMMARY  OF  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAYS 

fn  nwisards  it  ddaisl 

Oiacted/requested:  mx&uif  mm  mm  mm 

Budeet  authority -  8,490 '33  7,600,460  8,058,100  8,668,700 

Outlays -  8,672,210  8,284,145  8,589,092  8,471,051 

Rescission  proposal; 

Budeet  authorily . . . . .  -18,500  _ _ _ 

Outlays . . . . .  -3,145  -4,292  -5,051 


Toiab 

Budget  anlhority - - - -  8,490,533  7,581,960  8,058,100  8,868,700 

Outlays - - — - - -  8,672,210  8,281,000  8,584,800  8,466,000 


ObjKt  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


tdfoMaU*  ode  57-3080-0-1-051 

19»  actual 

1991  est. 

199203). 

1999031 

31.0 

99.0 

DiecI  oWigations:  fquipment _ 

Reimiursatfe  eUigations™ _ _ 

8,773,024 

461,103 

8,207,239 

465,706 

8,189,633 

404,900 

8,044,588 

427,100 

99.9 

Total  obfigatiens _ _ 

9,234,187 

8,672,945 

8,594,533 

9,071,688 

F*r(x:urement,  Defense  Agencies 

For  expenses  of  activities  and  agencies  of  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  (other  than  the  military  departments)  necessary  for  procure¬ 
ment,  production,  and  modification  of  equipment,  supplies,  materials, 
and  spare  parts  therefor,  not  otherwise  pixivided  for;  [the  purchase  of 
not  to  oxc^  4  vehicles  ^uired  for  physical  security  of  personnel, 
notwithstanding  price  limitations  applicable  to  passenger  velucles  but 
not  to  exceed  $165,000  per  vehicle;  andj  the  purchase  of  not  to  exceed 
[6633  887  passenger  motor  vehicles  [of  which  650  shall  be3  for 
replacement  only;  expansion  of  public  and  private  plants,  equipment, 
and  installation  thereof  in  such  plants,  erection  of  structures,  and 
acquisition  of  land  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  and  such  lands  and 
interests  therein,  may  be  acquired,  and  construction  prosecuted  there¬ 
on  prior  to  approval  of  title:  reserve  plant  and  Government  and 
contractorown^  equipment  layaway;  [$2,3M,646,0003 
(2,111,600,000,  to  remain  available  for  obligation  until  &ptember  30, 
[19933  188iZ,  uf  which  $618,636,000  shall  be  available  for  the  Spe¬ 
cial  (^rations  Command3, 

further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  including  the  purchase  of  not  to 
exceed  3  vehicles  r^uired  for  physical  security  of  personnel,  notwith¬ 
standing  price  limitations  applicable  to  passenger  vehicles  but  not  to 
exceed  (170,000  per  vehicle,  and  the  purchase  of  not  to  exceed  555 
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jKusengtr  motor  vehicles  for  replacement  only,  $t,i01,COO,000,  to 
become  available^ for  obligation  on  OcMxr  1,  199i  and  to  remain 
available  for  (Aligatioii  until  September.  90,  1995.  (Deforiment  of  De¬ 
fence  Appropriation*  Act,  1991;  additional  authorizing  legielation  to 
be  propoied.) 


PnffM  Md  FlnMciiit  (in  tiniisinds  o(  ‘Mvs) 


IMijatinea*  97-^0300-0-1-951 

19W^ 

issm 

ISStal 

1493  est 

mt'a'a  Or  acttOtiM: 

00.01 

Major  equipineiit _ 

1.422.711 

1,919,918 

Ut7317 

1364,672 

00.02 

$p^  apentiofts  forces _ 

455,069 

855430 

639,164 

00.9! 

Total  (Srect  prottam _ 

1,422,711 

2,2743 

2,172347 

2403336 

01.01 

nmlwsaUt  program 

241.026 

4233 

166490 

177,100 

10.00 

Total  ot^'Joiis _ 

1,663,737 

2,598,212 

2438,747 

2380,936 

Fliuacini: 

17.00 

Recpwy  of  pnor  year  oUp- 

-55,129  . 

Unotdated  balanct  avdaUe, 

start  ol  year: 

21.40 

For  completion  of  prior  year 

builget  pliuu 

-350,477 

-296,183 

-512,613 

-451,666 

21.40 

AvabUe  to  lirutKe  new 

ptim 

-5,247  , 

22.40 

UncUpM  balatxo  transfarei 

-7,400  , 

Unotigated  baiance  availalile, 

end  of  year. 

2380 

fieductiors  pursuant  to  P,L 

99-177  in  unobligated  bat- 

aooes  (ducrebonaty  pro- 

fram)  . 

5,247  , 

24.49 

For'  cwyletion  of  prior  year 

budget  plans _ 

296,183 

512,613 

451,666 

448,830 

25.00 

1 

i 

5,835  . 

,1,  1 . 

3900 

budget  authorily 

(greet) . . — - 

13.148 

23673 

2477366 

2378,166 

nNCMnOfT-<MM 
fttwirwo  aiw»j< 
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0732  Speotii  eperalioiis  forces _ 

618,470 

920431 

560330 

0731  Tdaldhet _ 

1358379 

2493,130 

2111,600 

2401300 

08.01  MDtuaable 

_  220386 

414,112 

166400 

177,100 

0833  Tefal  budget  plM 

_  1379,165 

2307442 

2477300 

2378,100 

SUMIUJtY  OF  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTUYS 

fa  (mauls  olrkbrsl 

Enacaed/regitstad: 

mxtu! 

ISSItst 

imtsL 

mtsL 

Wnofry, . . . 

1361,179 

2,493,130 

2111,600 

2401,000 

Ovifw 

_  1,462,143 

1,713,000 

2,121300 

2173300 

Hesdseiui  proposal; 

Rufftr  enthnly . 

-60,000  . 

-22600 

•27,000 

-9300 

Total; 

Budget  autbotity_ 

_ 1351,179 

2,433,130 

2,111.600 

2201.000 

Outtays  - 

_  1,462,143 

1,696,409 

2094.600 

2164,000 

Object  CIsssifieatiM  (in  thousands  of  dollar) 

IdMIiutMcodt  97-9300-0-1-051 

1990  adnl 

1991  est 

1992  esl 

l»3tst 

31.0  Direct  (Ugations:  Equpment _ 

1,422711 

2.2/4,968 

2172547 

2403336 

99.0  Reimbutsabla  obt^atioru _ 

_  241,026 

423,244 

166,200 

177,100 

99.9 


Totil  oUsitim- 


1,662,737  2,698,212  23,747  23.936 


[National  Guakd  and  Riscxvk  Equipment] 

[For  procurement  of  aircrait,  missiles,  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
ammunition,  other  weapons,  and  other  procurement  for  the  reserve 
components  of  the  Armed  Forces;  $2,463,700,000,  to  remain  available 
for  ^ligation  until  September  30,  1993.]  (Department  of  Defense  Ap¬ 
propriation*  Act,  1991 J 


Budtd  Nttonty: 
CwrMt 


40.00 

Appropriation. 

1431,914 

2354.646 

2|l).600 

2201.000 

40.75 

Reductiin  pursuant  to  P.L 

ini..sii 

-532 

41.00 

Transterred  to  other  accounts 

-3,213 

. 

4200 

Translened  from  other  ae- 

(suits 

72.4)8 

139.116 

.. 

43.00 

AppreprtatiM  (adjust¬ 

ed) 

1351.178 

2H3.136 

2111360 

2261,600 

hrmanent 

68.00 

SpemOng  authenty  frem 

effsetting  csitctiom _ 

281366 

414,112 

166460 

177,160 

Retabon  cf  otRgabons  to  outlays: 

71.00 

Total  otHgations _ 

1,663,737 

2,698412 

2338,747 

2380,936 

7240 

OUgated  balance,  start  of  year. 

935376 

855372 

1.421.972 

1.472319 

74.40 

ObOgated  balance,  end  of  year- 

-855.872 

-1.421,972 

-1,472319 

-1.502855 

77.00 

Adjustments  in  expired  accounts. 

-17,000 

, 

7800 

Adjustments  'n  uneipired  a^ 

counts 

-55,129 

- T 

„.T..  _  -  1 

87.00 

Outlays  (gross) - 

1,671,112 

2,132112 

2.287.800 

2351.000 

Adjustments  to  tudtet  authority 

and  outlays: 

Deductiota  lor  offsetting  coOec- 

bons; 

88.10 

federal  funds.™ 

-154,555 

-414,112 

-166,200 

-177,100 

88.30 

Tnis!  fundi _  _ 

-1,710 

88.40 

NonTederal  sources _ 

-52,703 

88.90 

Total,  ofisettng  coDoctions 

-203,969 

-414,112 

-165,200 

-177,100 

89.00 

Budget  authonty  (net) _ 

1,351,179 

2493.130 

2111.600 

2.201,000 

90.00 

Outtays  (net) _ _ _ 

1,462.143 

1,718,000 

2121.600 

2.173.903 

Budget  Pbn  (in  ihoutendj  of  dollers) 
(amount  (or  procurement  actions  programmed) 


Direct: 

07.0!  Kafxeoinpinenl- - - -  13,5)9  1,874,660  1,191,369  1,640.470 


Pngrvn  and  Financint  (in  ttHusands  of  ddlars) 


IdioWicitm  code  97-0350-0-1-051 

l990ictMi 

IMIen 

1992  051 

1993  esl 
1993  esl 

FCsfram  by  KtivHiec 

00.01  Reserve  eriuipment _ 

0002  National  Guard  equipment _ 

364357 

468,936 

732625 

1,281,739 

329361 

305,034 

396,885 

131,412 

1000  T(4al  obligtbons  (object 

class  31  n)  . 

833,293 

-13,255 

-53I3I2 

I0.600 

659,856 

2933) 

2014354 

634395 

528,297 

nnanditg; 

!7.00  Reccvay  of  prior  year  ccliga- 
linrs .  .. 

21.40  Unctliiated  balance  available. 

start  of  year:  Fee  cxenpletion 
of  prior  year  budget  plans _ 

22.40  Unobigaled  balance  transferrad, 

nrt  . . 

-659,856 

-2000 

1,163,192 

-1,163,192 

-528,297 

24.40  UnoUgated  babnee  avadabte, 
end  oi  year;  For  rxmplebon 
of  prior  year  budget  plans _ 

528,297 

25.00  Unobligated  halance'lapsing — 

39.00  Budget  authority - 

988,720 

2315,700 

Budget  aulhcrity; 

annn  Affr/prialirei  . 

973,720 

-25,000 

2.463,700 

dl.no  Transferred  to  citw  acccunts.... 

_ 

4200  Transferred  from  other  accounts. 

40,OCO 

52,000 

— . , . 

43.00  AffropriatlMi  (adjusted) 

m720 

2315.700 

_ _ - 

Rehtbn  of  ctligalioru  to  outlays: 

TI.00  Total  etbgatiw - 

833,293 

2,014364 

634.895 

528,297 

7240  ObBgated  balance,  start  of  ,veat- 

2112583 

1.630,098 

2522,562 

1,781,177 

74.40  OUgaied  bataiKo,  end  of  year... 

-1,630,098 

-2,522  562 

-1,781,177 

-1,206,394 

77.00  Adhntments  in  expired  accounts. 

-9,788 

_ 

_ _ _ _ 

7300  Adjvstmts  in  uneuiirod  ic- 

counts— . . . . 

-13455 

■1 . . ,,,, , 

.  . 

_ _ _ 

9000  ftilfays. _ _ 

1.292.735 

1,121,900 

1,376,280 

1,103,080 

304 
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llIE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 


G^n!  ai^  rpcciat  ftindi — Continued 

DNationai.  Guaw-ano  Rssbbvx  EctuiFMKNTj— Continued 

rta:(in  ttiousaads  cH  dgbn) 


(arnni^  for  procuRnicnt  actions  projraped) 


Direct: 

07,91  Reserve  mvfmfur 

420,270 

570,450 

990,720 

ttKasM 

iW  Rational  Guard  equipffient _ 

n*na  tns  pba 

i;457>X) 

ysisyrm 

Distnbution  of  outlays  by  acauol 

Haticnal  Guard  asd  Reserve  equipment.  Defense. 

1,292,398 

1,I21JOO  U76,300  1,193,100 

Amy  NatiotuI  Guard  equipment _ 

337 

SUMMARY  OF  BUDOEY  AUTHOMTY  AND  OVTUYS 


EMCted/requesteO: 
Budpl  aettiority. 

(MV _ 

RcsctssioQ  proposib 
Budfet  aottioity. 
OutUyj _ _ 

Total 

Ciidgd  adtcrit/. 
Oirtliifj _ 


CatnmU^iiUn] 

mtM  met  met  miet 

-  3M.720  Wiyoo _ _ 

-  1^2,735  1,121^  U76.2M  1.103.0t0 

- •J.OOO _ 

- - - -too  -ItM  -2,«0 


9U.720  t507.700  _ 

1^2.735  1,121, SCO  1373,800  1,100,600 


[Oefknse  PRODUcrnoN  Act  Purchases] 

[For  purchases  or  commitments  to  purchase  metals,  minerals,  or 
other  materials  by  the  Department  of  Defense  pursuant  to  section  303 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended  (50  UB.C.  App. 
2093);  $50,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  expended;  Provid^  That 
none  of  these  funds  shall  be  obligated  for  any  metal,  rainei^,  or 
material,  unless  a  Presidential  determination  has  been  made  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  Defense  Production  Act:  Provided  further,  'ITiat  the 
Department  of  Defense  shall  notify  the  Committees  on  Appropria¬ 
tions  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  thirty  days  prior 
to  the  release  of  funds  for  any  metal,  mineral,  or  material  not  previ¬ 
ously  approved  by  Congress.]  (Department  of  Defense  Appropriations 
Act,  1991J 

Program  and  Financing  (in  Unusands  of  dollara) 


Mentfatwai*  97-0360-0-1-051  1590jct»al  1991  rsl  1992  «sl  1993  esL 


Fngnni  by  MtMtitt: 

10.00  Total  obligations  (object  dan  26.0) _ 

FiniKlnf 

llnci£gited  baUnce  svoSable,  stsd  ol 
yejft 

21.t0  For  comphtion  oi  prior  yen  tudget 
pisns _ 

21.40  Anbsble  to  rmnee  new  budget  pbns- 
UocbCgited  bohnee  rraibble,  end  of  yw: 

23.80  Reduction  pursuant  to  P.L  99-177  h 
unotiigited  bounces  (discreiioruiy 
program).  _ _ _ 

24.40  For  completion  oi  prior  ye«  budget 

pUns. _ _ _ 


39.00  Budget  lulbonty _  43379  56,000  _ 


Oudgit  tothority; 

4000  ApproprUtion -  49,479  50,000 

41.00  Translerted  to  ctber  joccunts _  -6,000  _  _ 

42.00  TranslettK!  ftem  olber  Jccounls _  _  6,000  _ 


4300  Appropciition(idjintid)_-. _  43,479  56,009  ... 


RiUbon  of  obligations  to  outUys: 

71.00  Toll!  obbgjtieM _ 

72.40  CWig3tedbiU«e,$tsttofye»r^ _ .... 

74.40  CbSgjtod  balance,  end  of  year _ _ _ 

77.00  /djust, merits  In  e.»(ilred  acttiuf.ts _ 


9000  OutUys. 


13,813 

51,43$ 

39,843 

10,000 

77,283 

72,075 

87,211 

95,354 

-72,075 

-87,211 

-95,354 

-66,754 

-2,513 

- - - 

— — 

16,507 

36,300 

31,700 

38,600 

13,813  51,436  39,843  10,000 

-9,613  -  45,279  -  49,843  -10,000 

-6,688  _ _ _ 

45,279  49,843  10,000  _ 


Budget  Plan  (in  ttuusinds  of  (Ubrs) 
(aniwnt  for  procwtnitni  Kims  prograrimf) 
07.0!  Total  tMjgetpiw _  49,479  50,000 


CasMicAi,  Agents  and  MumnoKS  DssnuenoH,  DxmrsE 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  necessary  for  the  d^ruc- 
tion  of  Use  United  .  States  stockpile  of  lethal  chemical  agents  and 
muniUons  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  1412  cf  the 
Department  of  Defense  Authorixation  Act,  1986,  as  follows:  for  Oper¬ 
ation  and  maintenance,  [$169,100,000]  $S13,098,000-,  for  Procure¬ 
ment,  [$1 15,100,000] 'X2F/,  to  remain  available  until  Septem¬ 
ber  [1993]  237^4  [;  for  ReMarch,  development,  test  and  evalua¬ 
tion,  16,300,000  to  romain  available  until  September  30,'  1992,  only  for 
ciyofracture;  for  retrograde,  $13,200,000  to  remain  available  until 
September  30,  1992];  In  all:  [$292,700,000]  Wk.SOO.OOO:  Provided, 
That,  in  addition  to  other  transfer  authority  provided  in  this  Act,  not 
to  exceed  ti,000,000  may  be  transferred  between  the  subdivisions  of 
this  appropriation  and  amounts  so  transferred  shall  be  merged  with 
and  shall  be  available  for  the  same  purposes  and  the  same  time  period 
as  the  subdivision  to  which  transfetrtd. 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  as  follows:  for  Operation  and 
Maintenance,  3992,500,000,  to  become  available  for  obligation  on  Octo¬ 
ber  1,  1992;  for  Procurement,  $335,100,000  to  become  available  for 
obligation  on  October  1,  1992  and  to  remain  available  for  obligation 
until  SepUmber  30,  1995;  In  all-  $626,600,000:  Provided,  That,  in 
addition  to  other  transfer  authority  provided  in  this  Act,  not  to  exceed 
$3,000,000  may  be  transferred  between  the  subdivisions  of  this  appro¬ 
priation  and  amounts  so  transferred  shall  be  merged  with  and  shall 
be  available  for  the  same  purposes  and  the  same  time  period  os  the 
subdivision  to  which  transferred.  (Department  of  Defense  Appropria¬ 
tions  Act,  1991;  additional  authorizing  legislation  to  be  proposed.) 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


SilBltotioo  code  97-0390-0-1-051 

ISSOxbal 

1991  et 

1992  Bl 

1993  esl 

Program  by  actIvHiis: 

00.01  Research,  devetpment,  test,  and  evalua- 
lion  . 

18,795 

88333 

11,429 

101,461 

00.02  Procurement . . . 

234,004 

310,154 

00  93  Operation  and  roainterance _ 

00.04  European  retrograde _ 

146,785 

26,533 

159,100 

13,977 

213,098 

291,855 

10.00  ToUl  obligations.  _  .  . 

Financing; 

17.00  Recovery  d  prior  year  obfigations  ___ 
Unobbgated  baUnre  avaiUble,  sUrt  of 
year; 

21.40  For  compfeliott  of  prior  year  budget 

280,446 

-1 

285,967 

447,102 

602,009 

plAM . 

-66,158 

-39,716 

-46,449 

-74,147 

21.40  AvaiUble  to  Tinance  new  budget  pUns... 

-476 

Unobligaled  baUnce  avaiUble,  d  year; 
23.80  Ro^tion  pu.'suan!  lo  P.L  33-177  in 
uncbRgaled  balances  (diserriionary 


pn^tani) — - - -  476 


24.40 

25.00 

For  completion  o(  prior  year  budget 
Unetfigaled  baUnee  Upitg _ _ 

39,716 

219 

46,449 

74,147 

98,738 

40.00 

Budget  juthoiity  (ipproptUUott) , 

754321 

292,700 

474800 

626,600 

ReUtion  ol  obhgatlons  lo  outUys: 

71.00  ToUl  obfigations . . . 

280,446 

285,957 

447,102 

602,009 

72.40 

0Nig3t«j  balance,  s'aart  of  year _ _ 

124,648 

208,072 

235,039 

320,241 

74.40 

Otfigited  baUnce,  end  ol  year _ 

-208,072 

-236,039 

-320,241 

-425,150 

77.00 

Adjustments  in  eipocd  accounts _ 

-752 

78.00 

Adjustments  In  unexpired  accounts _ 

-1 

. . 

n>.> 

90  00 

ftjlUys _ _ 

196,269 

258,000 

362,900 

497,100 

Budget  Plan  (in  thousands  of  doilais) 
(amount  for  procurement  action:  programmed) 
07.01  Research,  devdopmerit,  test,  and  evatua- 


ten.. _ _ _ 

7,915 

72,208 

5300 

115,100 

07.02 

Procurements _ _ 

261,702 

'“'334300 

07.03 

Operafo!  and  maintenance _ 

146,785 

159,100 

213,098 

292,500 
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Part  Four-509 


<SIM  Empaienteiraa 

_  27310 

13300 

(I193  TatatMiatita 

_ _  254316. 

^700  474300  626,m 

0(ii*ci-ClM(ific*tjM  (in  thwsindt  dcte] 


MtMt*  97-0990-0-1-051 

intacW 

INI  at 

INZoL 

INlM. 

CMpCIHtec 

11.1 

5,010 

135(0 

16,6(3 

16,4(3 

113 

OSIar  (ua  fttMiw  aanuTMt _ 

90 

lot 

118 

123 

lU 

Tftli  pfHIWi  CWyWM!>ll! _ 

5.100 

13.6U 

15301 

16306 

121 

CMhH  pUSMHl 

10*9 

3319 

3,674 

3359 

213 

TraMlardtnaaimiiMtiyattatB _ 

731 

991 

1,125 

744 

220 

TraaiaataliM  ai  tWap 

44 

2(0 

293 

304 

233 

IM  paytMals  to  oOmts _ 

3 

25 

26 

2i 

233 

OMMMicition,  utitic,  wd  oboAW' 

Mchirtas 

500 

550 

574 

OOWSSVWS: 

250 

Castracts 

272,651 

250,774 

416377 

570,000 

250 

OOwtonaecs 

762 

5,640 

6,160 

6393 

26.0 

Srsbias  aril  matsUs _ 

S3 

2,765 

2307 

2316 

31.0 

teapaaat . . . 

53 

15 

89 

•85 

99.9 

Total  oUptioRS 

280,446 

285367 

447,102 

602,009 

Procurkmknt  of  AiRCRArr  and  Missuxs,  Navy 

Prsfram  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollais) 

rtatmutni  aOi  17-150S-0-I-951 

ISWidaar 

INlist  INtoL 

19U«a. 

Reatm  Of  oUfatiORS  to  outlays; 

71.00  Total  ohiia^. 

72.40  ObigatodManU.  start  of  year _ 

_  28,613 

26339  26339 

26,839 

74.40  (lbiiatotlbalanc«,entlofyea( 

77.00  Artyatmertts  In  accounts _ 

—  -26,839 

—  -57 

-.26,839  -  26,839 

-26,839 

90.00  Oullv - 1,716 


PkOCUKEMENT  of  EqUIFHENT  AND  MlSSILIS,  AkMY 


Prefram  and  FliMKinf  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


IMntaUcoade  21-2030-0-1-051 

INOactMt  mint,  INlisl  lN3«sl 

Rdatiu  of  oUI(aiions  to  outlays: 

71 00  Tots  (Uwjlms 

72.10  RK«i»bie  in  excess  of 
of  y**f, , 

-7 

77.00  ArTiusteents  in  expired  acounts _ 

9000  OuMjvJ- 

72  ..  _ 

' 

RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT,  TEST,  AND 
EVALUATION 

Programs  in  this  title  support  modernization  through  mili¬ 
tary  research,  exploratory  development,  fabrication  of  tech¬ 
nology-demonstration  devices,  and  development  and  testing  of 
prototypes  and  full-scale  preproduction  hardware.  Tluis  work 
is  performed  by  industrial  contractors,  Government  laborato¬ 
ries  end  facilities,  universities  and  nonprofit  organizations. 
Research  and  development  programs  are  fund^  to  cover 
annual  needs. 

The  budget  plan  for  each  appropriation  is  shown  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  table  immediately  following  the  program  and  financing 
schedules  for  that  appropriation.  Funds  for  each  fiscal  year 
are  available  for  obligation  for  a  two-year  period  beginning  on 
the  first  day  of  that  fiscal  year. 

The  1992  progi’am  provides  for  major  technology  and  devel¬ 
opment  efforts.  These  include  the  National  Aerospace  Plane, 
Balanced  Technolr^  Initiative,  the  Advanc^  Launch 
System,  Small  ICBM,  the  Short  Itoge  Attack  Missile,  the  B-2 
Advanc^  Technology  Bomber,  the  Strat^lc  Defense  Inito- 


tive.  Armored  Sj^m  Modernization  Program,  advanced  anti¬ 
tank  weapons,  Light  Heiicoptor,  the  Advahced'Tactical  Filt¬ 
er,  the  Advanced  Air-tb-Air  Mia^e,  C-lT  transport  aircni^ 
the  SSN-r21  nuclear  attack- submarine,  ^  Fixed  IXstribut^ 
Sjfstem,  the  High  Performance  Computing  program,  AWA<DS 
upgrades  and  modifications  of  F-16's..for  close  air  support. 
Fimds  are  also  requestol  for  product  improvement  to  sy^ms 
whidr  have  already  been  fielded  or  are  in  production,  such  as 
the  F/A-18  fighter,  and  the  MlAl  tank. 


FtderaV  FmtiM 

General  and  speetal  funds: 

RmAXCH,  Dkv^^fmxnt,  Tkt,  and  Evaluation,  Axmy 

For  expenses  necessary  for  basic  and  applied  scientific  research, 
development,  test  and  evaluation,  includii^  maintenance,  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  lease,  and  operation  of  facilities  and  equipment,  as  authorized  by 
law;  [$5,607,379,000J  fff,t3S,400,000,  to  remain  available  for-obliga- 
Uon  until  September  80,  [1992,  of  which  not  less  than  $5,480,000  is 
available  only  for  the  Vectored  Thrust  Combat  Agility  Demonstrator 
flight  test  program  utilizing  the  Vectored  Thrust  Ducted  Propeller] 
1993. 

Furihtr,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  $5,867,300,000,  to  become  avail¬ 
able  for  obligation  on  October  1,  1992  and  to  remain  available  for 
obligation  until  September  SO,  1994.  (10  U.S.C.  9353,  4503;  Department 
of  ^fense  Appropriations  .Act,  1991;  additional  authorizing  legislation 
to  be  proposed.) 


Protnm  and  Financint  (in  thousands  'A  dollars) 


Uvrftttmr  cok  21-2040-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  esl 

1992  cal 

I»3asL 

Pmgran  by  activities: 

Direct  program; 

00.01 

Tednology  base.  _ _ 

759,433 

760,586 

825,587 

823,785 

00.02 

ArVanced  tedvwtogy  develop- 

nwit.  _ 

524,660 

502,586 

308,293 

352,697 

00.03 

Strategic  prograins _ 

70,901 

198307 

88,642 

88,825 

00.04 

Tactical  progranu _ 

2,738,374 

2,559,864 

3,478,755 

3,130,823 

00  05 

lnte8«etKe  and  comnunica- 

lions _  _ 

78,915 

112,489 

143,447 

171325 

03.06 

Deiensewide  missioo  support. 

1,274,203 

1,269,445 

1367,041 

1314.293 

00.91 

Total  duect  program _ 

5,446,486 

5,403.277 

6,211,765 

5,881,748 

01.01 

Reimtnrsable  program _ _ 

1,269,244 

1,400,000 

1,215,100 

1,223,000 

10.00 

Total  obCgations _ 

6,715,730 

5303,277 

7,426,865 

7,104,748 

Hnaedni; 

17.00 

Recovery  of  prior  year  ebSga. 

tiorts  .  ..  _ 

-153,596  . 

Unobigited  balance  availatile. 

start  of  year: 

21.40 

For  completion  of  pricr  year 

bur^t  plans _ 

-233,346 

-205,821 

-273,425 

-298,060 

21.40 

Avaiable  to  Finance  new 

hifgrt  plsis . 

-23,929 

-10,800  . 

22.40 

UnoWgatod  balance  transferred^ 

nef_ _ _ _  . 

-39,600 

-23,645  . 

UnohFgated  talance  avaSable, 

end  of  year: 

23.80 

Reduction  prxsuatd  to  P.L 

99-177  In  rmdiagitetl  bal- 

anres  (dberetiot^  pro- 

gram) . 

5,929  . 

24.40 

Fff  coniplelion  of  prior  year 

brxlget  plans- 

206,821 

273,425 

238,060 

283,612 

24.40 

Avaiabie  to  litarice  sutM- 

quent  year  brxlget  plartt— 

10,600  . 

. 

25.00 

UnobTigattd  balance  lapsing _ 

6,532  . 

39.00 

Sedget  arttimtiy 

(gieu) - - 

6395392 

0335336 

7351300 

7,090300 

Briditt  authority; 

Citniftb 

40.00  hffwpriattel -  5.263,574  5.607,378  6,236,400  5,367.300 

40.75  Ratetm  ptirsi»r.t  to  PJ. 

101-511 _  -4,708  _ _  _ 

41.00  Trtoslarrd  to  oUw  accounts  -13,800  -180306  _  _ 
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n  -i.  ri  n  kjou,  KMUMor,  tot,  m»  CMMimMSKM 

Part  Four-510  MmtfmH  nian _ _ 


G«mni3  wmI  sfcetel  luiidt—CtHi&ued 

RncAsCH,  OBmofaiiOT,  Ttor,  and  ^aluahon,  Ajwy— Continued 


PnrM  and  nm^  (in  thobsmb  o(,(Man)-0)ntinwd 


l<wlfciN<a4t  21-204i<F;l-^i 

1990  aW 

1991  at 

1992  «l. 

1993  «L 

42.00 

TnMfcned  fm  sAir  ic- 
msh _ : — _ 

8,567 

13,271 

43.00 

ilppfiyprMiM 

fU)  . 

1,2*6,751 

SASA36 

6,2K,4M 

iMipm 

66.00 

Mtlwrity  fram 

1,215,1M 

vam 

fWitiw  at  otfptnis  to  outlOTO: 

71.00  ToWoMptwis _  6,715,730  6,003^77  7,426,065  7,104,740 

72.40  fiU^biionM,  stilt  dynr.  3,300,200  3,101,705  3,256i<l0  3^72,545 

74.40  OUpMM»K(,«ido(t«ar_  -3,101,706  -3,256,290  -3,672,545  -3,637,706 

77.00  AdjiSnwitsineiiiWJeeouifs.  -19,334  -  -  - 

7100  AdjustKMts  in-iMe4M  oc- 

counts _ —153,696  _ _ -  - 


07.00  Outl^dross) _  6,749,203  6,640,605  7,010,610  7,139,507 


A^vstments  to  tudfot  Mthority 
ondoutbys: 

Muc&rs  for  ottse!tiii{  cdoc- 


tms: 

68.10 

Federal  funds— . 

-1,225,596 

-UHiOO 

-1.209300 

-U17.700 

88.30 

Inst  funds 

-1,223 

-2300 

-2300 

-2300 

88.40 

KuTedefal  sources. 

-9,932 

-3,000 

-3,000 

-3,000 

88.90 

Total,  offsettnj  coledions 

-1,235,751 

-1,400,000 

-1315.100 

-1,223,000 

89  00 

Sudpt  auttionly  (nel) _ 

5,258,341 

5,435,636 

6,236,400 

5.867300 

90.00 

flutl^  (net) .  — 

5,512,532 

5,248.685 

5,795,518 

5.916,507 

Budfet  Pbn  (in  Lhousonds  of  dollors) 

(amount  for  research,  developnient,  test,  and  evaluation  actions  programmed] 
Direct: 


07,01 

Iecfini*)or  base _ _ 

729331 

811,714 

819,709 

828,980 

07.02 

Advance)  technoiciar  devekfunent ..— 

515,054 

498377 

302,531 

351,873 

07.03 

Stratetk  praerams..- . 

148,257 

130,624 

87,186 

99,109 

0/.01 

Tactical  protrants _ 

2,554,682 

2,581,285 

3,514,464 

3,111328 

07,05 

InteStencs  and  communicaUans _ 

101,098 

93,863 

146314 

171,610 

07.06 

Defensewide  irassion  support _ 

1,251,564 

1319,273 

I366.I96 

1312.800 

07.91 

Total  duect _ 

5,299,986 

5,435,636 

6,236,400 

5.867300 

0801 

Reimtiinatle . . 

1,249,497 

1,400,000 

1,215,100 

1373,000 

08.93 

Total  budget  plan _ 

6,549,483 

6,835,636 

7,451,500 

7,090,300 

SUMMARY  or  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAYS 


fa  tlioiiun!i  cl  Oolan] 

Cnacted/requested: 

mnai 

mitn 

met 

met 

Budget  auUx)rity_ 

5.258341 

5,435,636 

6,236,400 

5.8573M 

Outi^  _ 

5,512,532 

5,248,685 

5,795318 

5316.507 

propout 

Budgtt  iuthority...^ 

■72,700  . 

-39,985 

•24  718 

•5,a!7 

Tnlal 

Budget  authority.. 

_  5,258341 

5,362,936 

6,236,400 

5.867300 

Outlays _ 

5,517,532 

5,208,700 

5,770300 

Objsci  CbssHication  (in  Ihouundo  of  doHait) 

hkctecahoacodt  21-2040-0-1-051  I990actul 

1991  esL 

1992  «t 

1991  is!. 

Direct  obltitions: 
Persomd  coarpeiiu&n: 


11.1 

Fiil-bm  permanent _ 

671,849 

697,460 

697,054 

696,445 

11.3 

Other  than  M-tme  peimaneKt _ 

20,555 

37,537 

37337 

37303 

11.5 

Other  pecsomil  oompensatipn _ 

32,295 

28,029 

28,192 

28368 

11.9 

Tdal  petsonel  coitpensa&n _ 

724,899 

763,026 

762,33 

7613)6 

12.1 

CMSan  personxl  benefits _ 

131,935 

130325 

130,078 

129,80? 

13.0 

Benefits  for  fenaer  personnel _ 

Travel  and  transportatte  of  oersens _ 

1 

644 

652 

636 

21.0 

49,235 

46.701 

55337 

50358 

22.0 

Traisoortarion  d  things.  — 

6,196 

4,826 

5,718 

5,193 

23.1 

Rental  payiaents  to  GSA.  _ 

1,152 

1,427 

1.691 

1,53$ 

THE  BUDGET  POK  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 


233 

ComMucations,  uOtiis,  and  iniscefc- 

aae«cii«|S$ 

27,651 

3X784 

40331 

36357 

24.0 

765 

1,021 

1310 

1,099 

Ohet  saniois: 

25.0 

Puedsases  fnni  Musbiai  fund) _ 

169307 

1623CS 

192306 

174362 

25.0 

Costneis 

4,057392 

3309316 

4,608,116- 

4344366 

26.0 

Supples  and  mliriais 

132,136 

154316 

163,449 

166,609 

31.0 

CniieiuMnf 

118300 

169314 

200.626 

182309 

32.0 

UedandsiiKtwcs 

4331 

1,062 

1358 

1,142 

41.0 

Grifrts,  MWdto;  md 

22396 

24305 

28300 

26,156 

».o 

SuWdii  dcid  _ 

5,446,486* 

5,40X277 

6311,785 

5381,748 

3.0 

1369344 

1,400,000 

-1315.100 

1323,1^ 

'M.9 

Total  cligalions 

6,715,730 

6303377 

7.426365 

7,104,748 

PmmmnI  SwMMiy 


Tctot  offpwsitfc  woriyMrt. 

FultiineeitimMeniitav^ _  31,446  20,707  27A09  26,024 

Ful-tiiM  equrveieiit  of  OMrtnie  and  hoOdiy 

hows _  1,094  1,072  1,069  1,054 


Riseabcdi,  Dkvxuipmknt,  Test,  and  Evaluation,  Navy 

For  expenaee  neceaeaiy  for  basic  and  applied  scientific  research, 
development,  test  emd  evaluation,  including  maintenance,  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  lease,  and  operation  of  facilities  and  equipment,  as  authorized  by 
law;  [$9,037,684,000]  $8,198,600,000,  to  remain  available  for  obliga¬ 
tion  until  September  SO,  [1992:  Provided,  That  for  continued  research 
and  development  programs  at  the  National  Center  for  Physical 
Acoustics,  centering  on  ocean  acoustics  as  it  applies  to  advanced  anti¬ 
submarine  warfare  acoustics  issues  with  focus  on  ocean  bottom  acous¬ 
tics-seismic  coupling,  sea-surface  and  bottom  scattering,  oceanic  am¬ 
bient  noise,  underwater  sound  propagation,  bubble  related  ambient 
noise,  acoustically  active  surfaces,  machinery  noise,  propagation  phys¬ 
ics,  solid  state  acoustics,  electrorheological  fluids,  transducer  develop¬ 
ment,  ultrasonic  sensors,  and  other  such  projects  as  may  be  agre^ 
upon,  $1,000,000  shall  be  made  available,  as  a  grant,  to  the  Mississip¬ 
pi  Resource  Development  Corporation,  of  which  not  to  exceed 
$250,000  of  such  sum  may  be  us^  to  provide  such  special  equipment 
as  may  be  required  for  p^icular  projects:  Provided  further.  That  not 
less  than  $24,000,000  of  the  fun^  appropriated  in  this  paragraph 
shall  be  made  available  to  Competitive  Technologies  Incorporated  for 
efforts  associated  with  advanced  shipbuilding  design,  materials,  and 
manufacturing  technologies:  Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  Navy  in  fiscal  year  1090  for  Research,  Development, 
Test  and  Evaluation,  not  less  than  $10,000,000  is  available  only  for 
the  Skipper  Missile  Enhancement  Program:  Provided  further.  That 
not  less  than  $71,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  paragraph 
is  available  only  to  continue  development  and  testing  of  the  Sea 
Lance  weapon  system,  to  produce  a  technical  data  package,  and  to 
pursue  technology  and  production  ongincering  improvements:  Pr:'.<’d~ 
ed  further.  That  $15,000,000  shall  be  obligated  for  a  Fast  SealD 
Tecimologies  Development  Program  within  90  days  after  enactment 
of  this  Act:  Provided  further.  That  during  fiscal  year  1991,  in  modifi¬ 
cation  and  supersession  of  the  provisions  of  section  2361  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  award  contracts 
or  grants  to  the  following  universities  in  the  amounts  specified,  to  be 
provided  from  funds  availablo  under  tliis  heading  for  the  Navy  De¬ 
fense  Reeearch  Sciences  tmd  Industrial  Preparednees  programs:  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Hawaii  at  Manoa,  $6,000,000;  University  of  Utah, 
$8,900,000:  Provided  further.  That  the  contractu  or  grants  awarded 
pursuant  to  the  previous  proviso  aro  to  bo  awarded  in  contravention 
of  section  2361(8)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code:  Provided  further. 
That,  in  awarding  such  contracts  or  grants,  the  provisions  of  sections 
2304  and  2361(bX2)  of  title  10,  United  StatM  Code,  shall  not  apply  to 
the  contracts  or  grants  covert  by  the  preceding  two  provisos]  1993. 

Further,  for  the  fo,tgoing  purpo$e$,  $9,488,000,000,  to  become  avail¬ 
able  for  obligation  on  October  1,  1992  and  to  remain  available  for 
obligation  until  September  SO,  1994-  (10  U.SC.  174,  2352-54,  7201, 
7203,  7522;  Department  of  Deftnte  Appropriations  Act,  1991;  oMition- 
al  authorizing  legislation  to  be  proposedj 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSB-METTARY 


Prefram  «KI  HMncbtf  (in  thoteands  d  dollars) 


UtiAraton  cole  17-1313-0-1-051 

ISSOachal 

1991  tst. 

1992  cst 

1993  est 

Prcfrtm  by  xtiwtits: 

Direct  prosrafit: 

00.01 

TadinoloQr  base 

807,594 

878,933 

939,430 

983417 

00.07 

Mmead  tedmfegy  dMlop- 

(nurtt _ 

713,375 

229438 

706,462 

221,125 

00.03 

Strait^  procram 

390,597 

246,129 

271480 

309,022 

00.04 

Txbcal  procrauts _ 

6,337,707 

5,939,477 

5,170,978 

6,210,087 

oaos 

biteeCBM  and  ecnriuiia- 

tins 

866,765 

878.412 

810,968 

831,612 

00.06 

DdeoKMide  mission  support. 

778,077 

806,858 

801,241 

874,914 

00.91 

Total  drect  procram _ 

9,393,600 

8,979,347 

8,230,957 

9,429,977 

01.01 

Rambutsable  pro^ _ 

738,977 

239,165 

250,000 

250,000 

10.00 

Total  otEjatons _ 

9,637,577 

9,218,512 

8,480.957 

9.679,977 

ruuncini: 

17.00 

Reccstry  o(  pror  yesr  otSga* 

tkVK 

-9,016  , 

UnoOCcated  balance  anRable, 

start  of  year: 

71.40 

For  completion  o(  prior  year 

budce!  plans.  _. 

-344,370 

-463,403 

-412,544 

-380,187 

71.40 

Availatile  to  finance  new 

filin'  . 

-79,900 

-uoo 

-4400 

77.40 

ilflcbTeatd  balance  bansterred. 

»i  . . 

6,500 

1400  . 

UrsbCjated  balance  avallaUe, 

start  ot  year: 

74.40 

lor  comctetion  of  prior  year 

budjet  plans 

463,403 

417,544 

380,187 

438,210 

74.40 

AvaRaUe  to  fnance  sutse- 

quent  year  budcet  plans„ 

1,300 

4400  . 

7500 

UnoUgated  batance  lapsb^c _ 

6,419  . 

35.00 

Budfet  authority 

(cross) 

9,726463 

9,171,953 

8,444400 

9,738,000 

Budid  aitfiontir; 

Current: 

40.00 

Appropriation _ 

9,7(H453 

9,037,684 

8,193,600 

9,488,000 

40,75 

Rtductioo  pursuant  to  KL 

ini.5ii 

-26,331  . 

41.00 

Transterred  to  ether  accounts 

-220,066 

-73400 

-4400 

47.00 

Transferred  (tern  other  ac- 

ccents. 

7,410  . 

43.00 

Appropriation  (adjust- 

ed) - 

9,486,697 

8,937,453 

8,194400 

9,418,000 

Permanent 

68  00 

Spending  authority  from 

oftsettinc  collections 

240,166 

234400 

250,000 

250,000 

RtUtnn  ol  cbCsatixs  to  outlays: 

71.00 

Total  cbCgations _ 

9,637,527 

9,218412 

8,480,957 

9,679,977 

im 

Obligated  balance,  start  of  year. 

5,847,745 

6,055.012 

5,857,104 

5,491,230 

74.40 

Obligated  balance,  end  ot  year.. 

-6,055.012 

-5,852,104 

-5,491,230 

-5,982,541 

77.00 

Adjustments  in  expired  accounts. 

-15,686  . 

-  - 

78.00 

Adjustments  In  unexpired  ac- 

counts _  _.  — 

-9,016  . 

_ 1 

87.00 

Outlays  (gross) _ 

9,400,559 

9,421,420 

8,841,831 

9,188,666 

Ujuitmeots  to  budfet  authordy 

and  outlays; 

Deductions  lot  offsetting  cobec- 

tia(>s: 

88.10 

Federa!  frmds _ _ _ _ — 

-216,001 

-161,500 

-177,000 

-177,000 

8830 

Trust  funds  .  _ 

-13 

-4.400 

-4,400 

-4,400 

88.40 

KonTederal  sources 

-24,157 

-68,600 

-68,600 

-63,600 

88.90 

Total,  offsetting  cobeebons 

-240,166 

-234,500 

-750,000 

-250,000 

89,00 

Budget  autheeity  (net) - 

9,486,697 

8,937,453 

6.194400 

9,488,000 

90.00 

(hjtlays _ _ — 

9.160493 

9.155420 

8,591,831 

8,938,666 

Budget  Plan  (in  Uxxisands  of  dollars) 

(a.'noun!  for  tosoaich,  devekiixiient,  test,  and  evaluation  actions  programnied) 

07.01  TedinoloofcaM™. - - -  806,555  881,143  347,173  537,009 

07.07  Aiwwdtec'inolc^devSp.^ _  778,973  718,351  705,501  771,839 
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07.03 

Sbategic  procrams.— _ 

358,994 

250.899 

272,867 

310,727 

07.04 

Tactical  proc^ 

6,487431 

5459439 

5.134462 

6463.909 

07.es 

IntelgtrKe  and  csmmunications _ 

864,128 

858,953 

840,115 

8314U 

07.06 

Cefensewide  cission  suppoil 

774,416 

764,268 

802482 

878402 

07.91 

Total  rtrect. 

9,520497 

8,933,153 

8,198,600 

9,483.000 

0801 

Reimbursable 

231,524 

234,500 

250,000 

250,000 

08.93 

Total  biK^t  plan 

9,751,821 

9,167,653 

8,448.600 

9,738,000 

SUMMARY  OF  BUDCET  AUTHORtTY  AND  OUTUYS 

fn  bosands  of  Man] 

Fnacted/rer)uested; 

mxtial 

mtsL 

men 

mesl 

Budget  authority 

9,485,697 

8,937,453 

8,194400 

9,488,000 

Outlays  ...  .  . 

9,160493 

9,186,920 

8.591431 

8.933.666 

Rescission  proposal: 

aifthrtrily  . 

•597,000 

Outlays  .._  _ 

■334420 

•192,831 

•46,566 

lolal: 

Budget  authority 

9,486,697 

8440,453 

8.194400 

9,488,000 

Outlays  „. 

9,160493 

8,832,600 

8499.000 

8,892.100 

ObjKt  ClassificeUon  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Uaibrcitai  ode  17-1319-0-1-051 

I990)cto«l 

1991  est 

1992  tst 

1993  est 

Direct  cbTigations: 

Personnel  compensation: 

11.1 

fu8-time  p^ncnl . . . 

53,951 

Sim 

60,340 

62441 

114 

Other  than  full-time  permanent _ 

2,799 

2,715 

2,826 

2,928 

11.5 

Other  personnel  compensatioa _ 

1,953 

1,833 

1,310 

1,945 

11.9 

Total  personnel  compensation _ 

58.703 

62,345 

65,076 

67,214 

12.1 

CrvSan  personnel  benehts _ 

10,636 

1146’ 

11,850 

12,231 

13.0 

Benefits  lor  lotmet  persiyinel _ 

2 

, 

. . . 

21.0 

Travel  and  bansportation  of  persms _ 

20,209 

20,937 

21419 

22,197 

22.0 

Tra-nsportiticfl  of  things _ _ 

2,312 

2,488 

2,660 

2,826 

234 

Communications,  uti5l«s,  a.nd  misceOa- 

neous  charges _ 

9,039 

9,693 

10435 

10,949 

24.0 

Printing  and  reproduction.. _ 

1,602 

1,667 

1,731 

1,793 

Other  services: 

25.0 

Payments  to  fortigr,  national  inr&ect 

tore  personnel- . . - _ - 

96 

100 

104 

107 

25.0 

Purchases  from  indusbial  lunds. _ _ 

1,969,549 

2,037,830 

2,091,340 

2,100,763 

25.0 

Contracts. . . 

6,690,711 

6,199,944 

5480438 

6,555,514 

25.0 

Other 

499,909 

489440 

493,469 

497,302 

260 

SuppSes  and  materials...  _ _ 

12,679 

13,360 

14,027 

14,665 

31.0 

Equipment _ 

26,105 

27,578 

29,022 

31,405 

32.0 

land  and  sbucluies _ 

6,170 

6,422 

6,669 

6,905 

41.0 

Grants,  subsidies,  and  conbibutions _ 

85,878 

96,382 

102,817 

106,106 

99.0 

Subtotal,  (Jrect  obligations _ 

9,393,600 

8,979,347 

8,230,957 

9,429,977 

99,0 

Reimbursable  cWgalions _ 

238,927 

239,165 

250,000 

250,000 

999 

Total  obtigations _ 

9,632,527 

9,218,512 

8,480,957 

9,679,977 

Personnel  Smmry 


Total  compensable  woiiiyeais; 

Futtime  equiraient  employTnent _ 

2,721 

2,685 

2,838 

2,582 

Full-time  eqiwa!er,t  ol  wertime  and  hrtiday 
tours _ _ _ 

25 

24 

23 

22 

Resrarch,  Devsuopment,  Test,  and  EvaluaiiOn,  Air  Force 

For  expenses  necessary  for  basic  and  applied  scientitic  research, 
developntent,  test  and  evaluation,  including  maintenance,  rrjhabilita- 
tion,  lease,  and  operation  of  facilities  and  equipment,  as  autliorized  by 
law;  [$11,961,310,0003  $15,154,600,000,  to  remain  available  for  obliga¬ 
tion  until  September  30,  [1992,  of  which  not  less  than  $30,000,000  is 
available  only  for  the  Nationid  Center  for  Manufacturing  Sciences: 
Provided,  That  not  less  than  $3,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  in 
this  paragraph  is  available  only  for  continuing  the  research  program 
on  development  of  coal  based  high  thermal  stability  and  endothermic 
jet  fuels,  including  exploratory  studies  on  direct  conversion  of  coal  to 
thermally  stable  je„  fuels! 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  $15,184,600,000,  to  become  avail 
able  for  obligation  on  October  1,  1902  and  to  remain  available  for 
obligation  until  September  SO,  1994.  (10  l/.&C  174,  1581,  1584,  $271- 
79,  2S52-54.  2386,  2663,  2672,  2S72a,  8012,  9503-04,  3532;  42  U.S.C 
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caaofiKNT,  tot,  m  VMijimm-iammt 
rwml  raO-OalMl 


G«eer«l  and  special  funds— Continued 

Rsszakcr,  Developsodit,  Test,  akb  Bvautatjow,  Am  Forcb— 
Continued 

1891-$!;  50  V.S.C.  App.  lOOSCgi  Dtptatment  of  Defense  Appropriations 
Act,  1991;  eddilional  authorizing  legislation  to  heproposedj 


Protnni  sod  (imtiet  (in  thxiSiKis  ti  doBan) 


Uietficitm  ait  57-6600-0-1-051 

l^Oadol 

liJltsL 

199201 

199301 

PisfrMi  by  setMthf: 

0nctpragra% 

00.01 

Teebaej^base _ 

776644 

712615 

850.994 

397673 

00.02 

Advanced  tednijocr  develip- 

nxnt 

630.(M8 

623673 

326631 

823610 

00.03 

Strata^  progrann _ 

4642,016 

3,708,621 

4,415696 

4,111631 

00.M 

TacOcal  propaim _ 

4,195,776 

3,433,335 

4,359,491 

5,031.704 

00.05 

Inlefigence  Lid  cmisnica- 

tiORS 

2^147679 

1,930,533 

2698,761 

2,560,675 

00.06 

Defensevride  fninii)ii  support. 

1634632 

1660.676 

1,600,626 

1.755658 

00.91 

Total  drect  propam _ 

14,626695 

11,770.203 

14,951699 

15.13160$ 

01.01 

Remhits^  progiara 

2,162,752 

2611636 

2639.000 

2.563600 

10.00 

Total  (tfgations  . 

16,739,647 

14,231,494 

17,490,299 

17,745,206 

Flnindtii; 

17.00 

Recovery  of  pnor  year  oUtj}- 

tioos 

-217,996 

Unotftated  balance  avaRable, 

start  ot  year: 

21.40 

For  completion  ot  prior  year 

budget  (fans _ 

-1,743613 

-834,252 

-853615 

-1,061,616 

21.40 

AvaBable  to  finance  new 

budget  phns _ 

-106,168 

-700 

22,40 

UnoUgated  balance  transferred. 

Wl  H.I.,-,-  T  1  1  --I 

30,348 

400 

UnobOgalcd  balance  svailaUe, 

end  ot  year: 

24.40 

(dr  compielion  of  prior  year 

budget  plaiH, _ 

334,252 

853615 

1,061,616 

1,064,910 

24.40 

Ai'aRabie  to  finance  subse 

ryenl  year  budget  plans. 

700 

r  LU  L.-I-I.i.ii  -n 

■  L-in  ■■■■■-■nii.i 

,,n 

2500 

Unobligated  balance  lapsing _ 

37.095 

_  . 

39.00 

Bodgil  Hthortty 

(gross) — 

15,624660 

14605657 

17,693,690 

17,741600 

Budiet  auUiarity: 

Current 

40.00 

Appropriaticn _  ~ 

13,450606 

11,961610 

15,154,600 

15..  1,600 

40.75 

Reduction  pursuant  to  P.L 

ini..4ti  . 

-18617 

41.00 

Transferred  to  oUier  accounts 

-41.000 

-153,044 

_ ,  -U  m. 

.  .  ,,,,,  , 

42.00 

Transletted  from  other  ae- 

fwwh 

97683 

4,622 

43.00 

Appropriation  (adjust- 

ed)„  - 

13607639 

11,793671 

15,154,640 

15.114,640 

Pomia.-Mnt 

63  00 

Spending  authority  from 

offsetting  cotlections _ 

2.117671 

2611636 

2,939.000 

2663,900 

Rdition  of  h  outbyi; 

71.00 

Tots!  cbSgaticru _ _ _ 

16.789,647 

14,281,494 

17,490.293 

17,745,206 

72.40 

ObBgated  balance,  start  ol  year. 

8.669.080 

8.650.485 

7,489,501 

1695,654 

74.40 

Obbgated  tuhnee,  erd  ol  year. 

-8,650,485 

-7.489,501 

-8695,654 

-8,708,094 

77.00 

Ar^bnents  in  expired  accounts. 

-30,01! 

r, _ 

7300 

Adjustments  in  unexpired  ac- 

CCMltS..^ _ 

-217.996 

87.00 

Outlays  (gross) _ 

16,560,235 

15,442,478 

16,634,146 

17632,766 

AdMbneits  to  wtbonty 

and  outlays: 

Deductions  (cr  ottset&g  collec- 

tWB: 

63.10 

Tederal  fiinds. _ _ 

-2,094,697 

-2,495,753 

-2,522607 

-2,545,929 

33  30 

TiiBt  funds...™....... _ 

-10610 

-6,572 

-7,534 

-8602 

33  40 

KoivFedMl  sources . . 

-17,264 

-8,931 

-9,259 

-9,669 

33.50 

Tolaf,  offsettbig  collections 

-2.117671 

-2.511636 

-2.539.W0 

-2,563.900 

89  00 

1 

! 

13.507,239 

11.793671 

15,154,600 

15.184.600 

90.00 

OuSays(nel).  ,  .  . 

14.447.964 

12,931.192 

14,145,14$ 

14,768666 

Badfst  Hm  (in  tiuxBai^  ol  dabn) 


(MMont  fw  rtjtnii,  iimiopiMnt,  tet,  and  wakution  actions  programniod) 


Diact: 

07.01 

TnUalmylMM  _  .  _  . 

762.737 

782655 

355,737 

902.492 

0?.02 

AdMMEdMKiitiydeMiepMeet _ 

631,042 

691,299 

813614 

SC7.056 

07.03 

p**f***  -  - 

4691633 

3605,115 

4,425,090 

4653626 

07.04 

Tactical  pratraaB 

3664.014 

3,423,619 

4676,826 

5.072654 

07.05 

. . 

2,196,403 

16336a 

2,439697 

2670.600 

07.06 

1,739,010 

1697,614 

1,638616 

1,773672 

0761 

Trial  dnet-. 

13,554,789 

11,793671 

15,164,600 

15,184600 

O&Ol 

2,162,752 

2611636 

2639,000 

2653.900 

0363 

Total  bedgclpiin 

15,747641 

14605657 

17,693,600 

17,743,500 

SUMMARY  Of  BUMET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTtAYS 

fa  tasandi  d  Utn] 

Er.acted/iequestedb 

ISXtcM 

ISSltst 

7»A<fi 

ISSSKi 

Rutfri  juttwrily 

13,507,239 

11.793671 

15,154,600 

15.134,600 

Outbys 

14,442,964 

12631,192 

14,145,146 

14,758,866 

Rssdssbt  preposak 

Rujfri  lUittafitY 

-107,403 

Ou^ 

•62,292 

-31,146 

-9,666 

Total: 

Budget  autbority  _ 

13,507,289 

11,686,571 

15,154,600 

15,184,600 

OuO^ 

14,442,964 

12663,900 

14,114,000 

14,759,200 

Object  ClMsificatiM  (in  thousands  of  dollais) 

Idenftatioa  cok  57-3600-0-1-051 

1990actad 

l»Iesl 

imtU. 

1993  Bt 

Direct  cMgations: 

Petscnnel  compensation: 

11.1 

fuSfee  permanent 

356,782 

313,200 

357,666 

352,873 

116 

Other  than  fiAtime  permanent _ 

9,132 

9,843 

11,442 

11.609 

116 

Other  petsennd  compensa&n _ 

12,033 

12,096 

13,631 

13,654 

11.9 

Total  petscnnel  ccmperisation _ 

378,002 

335,139 

382,739 

333.141 

12.1 

Qviian  personnel  benefits.-....——... 

63,765 

56,161 

70659 

74,638 

21.0 

Travel  and  trampertation  of  persons _ 

90,857 

94,578 

98661 

102.000 

22.0 

Tianspatation  of  thiigs _ 

6,422 

6,469 

6,728 

6,977 

23.2 

Rental  payments  to  others _ 

2,406 

2,995 

3,115 

3,230 

236 

Communications,  irbtties,  and  mtscella- 

neous  charges  ..  . 

33,762 

30,810 

32,042 

33,228 

24.0 

Printing  and  reproduction _ 

1624 

1,539 

1,601 

1,660 

Other  services: 

25T 

Purchases  from  cidusttial  funds _ _ 

54,963 

58,945 

61603 

63,571 

25.0 

Contracts _ 

13,806,731 

11,005,635 

14,109,997 

14616,010 

26.0 

Supplies  and  materials _ 

83,764 

145,552 

151,374 

156,875 

31.0 

Etbnpment _ 

99,849 

32685 

33,680 

34,926 

33.0 

Subtotal,  dbect  otiigatiom _ 

14,626,895 

11,770,203 

14,951,299 

15,181606 

99.0 

Reimbursable  obligatKtts _ 

2,162.752 

2,511,236 

2,539,000 

2,563,900 

99.9 

Total  ettigations . . 

16,789,647 

14,281,494 

17,490,299 

17,745,206 

Personnel  Sumnosiy 


Total  ctmpensable  wothyears: 
toHime  equivalenl  employmenl _ 

9,649 

10,663 

11667 

11,152 

futtime  equivalent  cd  overtime  and  hcriday 

. . . . . . 

133 

132 

141 

133 

Research,  Development,  Teot,  Aim  Evaluation,  Depense 
Agencies 

For  eEpensee  of  activities  and  agencies  of  the  Department  of  De> 
fense  (other  than  the  military  departments),  necessary  for  basic  and 
applied  Ecientillc  research,  development,  test  and  evaluation;  ad¬ 
vanced  research  projecta  as  .nay  be  designated  and  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  pursuant  to  law;  maintenance,  rehabilitation, 
lease,  and  operation  of  facilities  and  equipment,  as  authorized  by  law; 
£$9,105,699,000]  flO, 092,500, 000,  to  remain  available  for  obligation 
until  September  SO,  £1992]  19991,  of  which  $191,062,000  shall  be 
available  for  the  Special  C^rations  Command:  Provided,  That  not 
less  than  $2,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  paragraph  is 
available  only  for  miniature  diagnostic  proton  accelerator  research: 
Provided  further.  That  not  less  then  $25,000,000  of  the  fun^  appro- 
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priated  ia  this  parseraph.  shall  be  available  only  for  the  Defense 
Advanced  Reeearch  Projects  Agewy  Initiative  ia  Concurrent  En^ 
searing  (DICE):  Providid  further.  That  of  the  funds  appropriated  in 
this  paragraph,  not  loM  than  1103,000,000  is  available  only  for  the 
Extended  Range  Interceptor  (ERINT)  missile;  not  iefs  than 
$45,400,000  is  available  only  for  t^  Patriot  and  not  leas  than 

$42,000,000  is  available  only  for  the  joint  resrirch  «d  development  of 
the  advainc^  development  program  for  the  Arrow  antitacti^  beilis- 
tic  missile  program:  Provided  further.  That  not  leas  than  $6,000,000  of 
the  fun^  appropriated  in  this  paragraph  is  available  only  to  establish 
a  coal  utilisation  center:  Provided  further.  That  not  leas  than 
$5,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  peia^ph  is  available 
only  to  establish  a  materials  research  center  livvided  further.  That 
not  leas  than  $7,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  paragraph  is 
available  only  to  establish  an  Experimental  Program  to  Stimulate 
Competitive  Research  (EFSCoR)  in  the  Department  of  Defense:  Pro¬ 
vided  further.  That  not  less  than  $10,000,000  of  the  funds  appropri¬ 
ated  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  made  available  as  a  gruoi  to  establish 
an  Institute  for  Advanced  Science  and  Technology  at  ait  institution  of 
higher  education  which  meets  the  criteria  specified  in  section  243  of 
the  Natioiml  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year  1991:  Provided 
further.  That  not  less  than  $10,000,900  of  the  funds  appropriated  in 
this  paragraph  shall  be  made  available  as  a  grant  only  for  facilities 
and  equipment  supporting  the  Center  for  Technology  and  Applied 
Research  at  the  University  of  Scrsston:  Provided  further.  That  not 
leas  than  $6,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  paragraph  shall 
l>e  made  available  as  a  grant  to  the  Advanced  Manufacturing  Insti¬ 
tute  at  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology:  Provided  further.  That 
not  less  than  $15,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  paragraph 
shall  be  made  available  as  a  grant  to  the  Liberty  Science  Center: 
Provided  further.  That  not  less  than  $10,000,000  of  the  funds  appro¬ 
priated  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  made  available  as  a  grant  to  Drake 
University  for  a  facility  under  the  College  of  Pharmacy  and  Health 
Sciences:  Provided  further.  That  not  less  than  $3,500,000  of  the  funds 
appropriated  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  made  available  as  a  grant  to 
Loyola  College  to  complete  the  Center  for  Advanced  Information  and 
Resource  Management  Studies:  Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1991  under  the  heading  "Research,  Devel¬ 
opment,  Test  and  Evaluation,  Defense  Agencies,"  $18,000,000  sliall  be 
obligati  within  90  days  after  enactment  of  this  Act  for  a  facility  to 
enable  collaborative  research  and  training  for  Department  of  Defense 
military  medical  personnel  in  trauma  care,  he^,  neck,  and  spinal 
iqjury,  paralysis,  and  neurodegenerative  diseases:  Provided  further. 
That,  in  addition  to  the  funds  previously  appropriated  to  the  National 
Defense  Stockpile  Transaction  Fund,  not^thstanding  thv^  provisions 
of  section  9  of  the  Strat^c  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act 
(50  U.S.C.  98h),  of  funds  provided  under  this  heading  which  are  avail¬ 
able  for  the  Defense  Research  Sciences  Program,  $10,000,000  is  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  I'und  to  remain  available  until  expended,  for  a  grant  to 
the  South  Carolina  Research  Authority  pursuant  to  the  purposes  of 
sections  2  and  8  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling 
Act  (50  U.S.C.  98a;  60  U.S.C.  98g)  to  construct,  equip,  and  operate  a 
prototype  ferrochromium  strategic  materials  processing  facility]. 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  $10,1S0,400,000,  to  become  avail¬ 
able  for  obligation  on  Cktober  1,  1992  and  to  remain  available  for 
obligation  until  September  SO,  J994<  (Department  of  Defense  Appro¬ 
priations  Act,  1991;  additional  authorizing  legislation  to  be  proposedj 

[OXHERAL  provision] 

[Sza  401.  Funds  appropriated  in  this  titlo  that  are  directed  to  be 
made  available  for  a  grant  to,  or  contract  with,  a  college  or  university' 
for  the  performance  of  research  and  development  or  for  construction 
of  a  research  or  other  facility  shall  be  made  available  for  that  pur- 
poso  without  regard  to,  and  (to  tho  extent  necessary)  in  contravention 
of,  section  2361  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  which  is  hereby 
modified  and  superceded  to  the  extent  necessary  to  make  each  such 
grant  or  award  each  such  contract,  and  any  such  grant  or  contract 
shall  be  made  witliout  r^pird  to  any  of  tho  conditions  specified  in 
subsection  (b)  of  that  section  or  section  2304  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code.] 
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Dkvioopmentai,  Twt  and  Evaluation,  Dkfkns* 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  of  independent  activities 
of  the  Deputy  Director  of  Defense  Research,  and  Engineering  (Test 
and  Elvaluation)  in  the  direction  and  supervision  of  developmental 
tcct  and  evaluation,  including  performance  and  joint  developmental 
testing  and  evaluation;  and  administrative  expensse  in  connection 
therewith;  £$237,720,000]  $386,300,000,  to  remain  available  for  obli¬ 
gation  until  &ptember  30,  £1992]  1993. 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purpoees,  $289,000,000,  to  become  avail¬ 
able  for  obligation  on  October  ,1,  1932  and  to  remain  available  for 
obligation  until  September  SO,  1994.  (Department  of  Defense  Appro¬ 
priations  Act,  1991;  additional  authorising  legislation  to  be  propoiedj 

Prcfnn)  and  Finaixini  (in  thouundt  o<  dollarj) 
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Ofekational  Tsar  and  Evaluation,  Dsfensk 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  necessary  for  the  inde¬ 
pendent  activities  of  the  Director,  Operational  Test  and  Evaluation  in 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  operational  test  and  evaluation,  in¬ 
cluding  initial  operational  test  and  evaluation  which  is  conduct^ 
prior  to,  and  in  support  of,  production  decisions;  joint  operational 
testing  and  evaluation;  and  administrative  expenses  in  connection 
therewith;  £$15,000,000]  $14,200,000,  to  remain  available  for  obliga¬ 
tion  until  September  SO,  £1992]  1993. 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  $14,700,000,  to  become  available 
for  obligation  on  October  1,  1992  arid  to  remain  available  for  obliga¬ 
tion  until  September  30,  1994.  (Department  of  Defense  Appropriations 
Act,  1991;  additional  authorizing  legislation  to  be  proposed) 
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MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 

The  budget  plan  for  each  appropriation  is  shown  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  table  immediately  following  the  program  and  financing 
schedules  for  those  appropriations  that  arc  available  for  obli¬ 
gation  for  more  than  one  year.  In  19911  and  1993  it  presents, 
by  budget  activity,  the  value  of  the  program  requested  for  the 
life  of  the  multiple-year  appropriations,  wiUi  comparable 
amounts  in  1990  and  1991. 

The  direct  military  construction  programs  for  tho  Armed 
Forces,  both  Active  and  Reserve,  shown  in  the  individual 
schedules  of  this  title  are  summarized  in  the  following  table 
(in  thousands  of  dollars): 

MILITARY  CONSTRUCTIOK  PROGRAM 

/MliCW  ISSltst  IHJtsi 

Actiw  forces - -  3,056,255,000  2.8I;,63?.000  2.531,5OO,M0  2.«5,«0,000 

ReMvefcrces.^ -  665,931,000  690,117,000  261,«00,000  186,000,000 

WetservienUheies - I, <57427,000  1,832,088,000  1,684,000,000  1,063,000.000 

loW- - - -  5,179,513.000  S439JM2.003  4,555,900.000  3,734,400,000 


The  Military  Construction  programs  are  mtonded  to'provide 
facilities  required  as  a  result  of  new  weapon  systems  entering 
the  inventory  including  naval  vessels,  to  support  chemical 
demilitarization  and  other  high  priority  initiatives.  The  pro¬ 
gram  continues  initiatives  to  improve  living  and  working  con¬ 
ations,  to  reduce  operating  costs,  increase  productivity,  and 


conserve  energy  by  upgrading  or  replacing  facilities  which 
have  become  fimetionj^y  obsolete  or  can  be  made  more  effi¬ 
cient  through  relatively  inodest  investments  in  improvements. 
Also  include  in  this  request  are  resources  requin^  to  realign 
and  close  bases  consistent  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Base  Realignment  and  Closure  (kHnmiasion. 


Ft^ndfiuuU 

Genera]  and  special  funds: 

Miutaby  CoNsntuenON,  Amcy 
[(DicLuniNa  siscisnoNB)] 

For  acquisition,  construction,  installation,  and  equipment  of  tempo¬ 
rary  or  permanent  public  works,  military  installations,  facilitiM,  and 
resd  property  for  the  Army  as  currently  authorized  by  law,  including 
penonncl  in  the  Army  Corpe  of  Engineer*  and  other  pertonal  service* 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  appropriation,  and  for  construction 
and  operation  of  fatties  in  support  of  the  functions  of  the  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief,  I$746, 187,000]  $851,300,000,  to  remain  available 
until  September  30,  [1995]  139S:  Provided,  That  of  thia  amount,  not 
to  exceed’  [189,577,000]  $114,600,000  shall  be  available  for  study, 
planning,  design,  architect  and  engineer  services,  as  authorized  by 
law,  unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense  determines  that  additional  obli¬ 
gations  are  neccMoiy  for  such  purposes  and  notifies  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  of  his  determination 
and  the  reasons  therefor[:  Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds  appro¬ 
priated  for  "Military  Construction,  Army”  under  Public  Law  99-173, 
$1,900,000  is  hereby  rescinded;  Pnvided  further.  That  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  “Military  Construction,  Army”  under  Public  Law 
99-500  and  Public  Law  99-591,  $14,905,000  is  hereby  rescinded:  Pro¬ 
vided  further.  That  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  "Military  Construc¬ 
tion,  Army”  under  Public  Law  100-202,  $29,030,000  is  hereby  rescind¬ 
ed:  Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  "Military 
Construction,  Army”  under  Public  Law  100-447,  $26,910,000  is  hereby 
rescinded:  Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  "Mili¬ 
tary  Construction,  Army”  under  Public  Lavr  101-148,  $44,0M,0OO  is 
hereby  rescinded]. 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  $959,800,000  to  become  available 
for  obligation  on  October  1,  1992  and  to  remain  available  for  obligai- 
ton  until  September  SO,  1997:  Provided,  That  of  this  amount,  not  to 
exceed  $88,100,000  shall  be  available  for  study,  planning,  design,  ar¬ 
chitect  and  engineer  services,  as  authorised  by  law,  unless  the  ^re- 
tary  of  Defense  determines  that  additional  obligations  are  necessary 
for  such  purposes  and  notifies  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  of  his  determination  and  the  reasons  therefor, 
(10  U.S.a  2675,  2802-05,  2807,  2828,  2851-54,  2557;  Military  Construc¬ 
tion  Appropriations  Act,  1991;  additional  authorizing  legislation  to  be 
proposal 

Profrim  and  Financing  (in  theusands  of  dollars) 


Ucrfotniaik  21-2050-0-1-051  IMOKtial  1991  est.  1997  el  1993  tU. 


rttfnm  by  icIMtiw: 

Dnct  pniiaffl: 


0C.C1 

Majcr  construction _ 

316,739 

569,576 

865,372 

438452 

0002 

Miter  construction _ 

11,628 

11,943 

10,700 

537,545 

00.03 

lUininj _ 

96400 

90,610 

112,134 

93.b32 

00.04 

Supporting  xtftities _ 

, - - 

9460 

10,220 

1.070 

0091 

Trial  drect  program - 

424,667 

681,489 

998,426 

1,070,749 

01.01 

Rrimbutublo  program 

1493421 

1,500,000 

1,500,000 

1.500.000 

10.00 

TotatctiSgatiMS - 

2,017,988 

2,181,489 

2.498,426 

2.570.749 

Fltiiiicinf: 

17.00 

Rtcpvtcy  ol  prior  yey  oUga- 

lions 

-105475  . 

Uwtfigattd  balanc*  avdablo, 

start  cf  year; 

21.40 

For  concMtion  of  prior  year 

budget  plans  .- 

-403,185 

-648,203 

-759,001 

-611.875 

21.40 

Avaiiatfi  to  Fmanco  new 

lu^plafrt 

-47,546 

-114,845 

22.40 

Unridgatri  boUnco  transferred. 

Wt  _ 

-11,557 

-150 

Part  Four-516 


IMITMT  0MnK7IM-«HM(< 


THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  TEAR  1992 


GeiMfBl  auMl'sKcfaa  Continue 

MiUTAsr  CocnrrsucnoN,  Aucy— Coniiaued 

fnpm  mi  Umixkig  (in  Smmit  of  doim)— (Minwd 

IMHataaOi  21-2050^1^1  IMIicW  IMlnL  ItWaL  liUai 


UnoUpM  hilMce  mU*. 
eidolyNC; 


24.40 

for  cDmpf^  of  prior  vear 

budfriptas _ 

648^ 

753,001 

611,875 

500426 

24.40 

Avibdt  to  raonw  totao- 
quwt  yeir  Indpf  pfm_ 
Uootfpfed  tHbnct  hpoii; _ 

114445  . 
12480  . 

25.00 

3900 

Csdsft  actfnrify 

(iraB) - - - 

742W41 

2,177492 

2451^ 

2451100 

Bweel  MttKnty; 

Cwrtot; 

40.00 

Appiopriatiori .  . 

727483 

746,137 

851400 

959400 

40.36 

Appropnition  retandid  (on- 

ob^oMluloncts) _  . 

Tnirim  to  other  axowits 

-114445 

41.00 

-1600  . 

42.00 

Transferred  from  other  sc- 

toonts 

10,433 

46,000 

_ 

43.00 

AppreprWiM)  (adjast- 

•d) - 

729,774 

4^492 

ISI400 

159444 

Pemanent: 

68  00 

$(>Mdmf  Mthorfty  from 

offsettirn  cefleetioitt _ 

1,496447 

1440404 

1404,000 

1404440 

Rebtion  of  oKfitiiys  to  outbv^ 

71.00 

Total  cMptions _ 

2,017,388 

2,181,489 

2,498,426 

2,570,743 

72.40 

OUjated  balance,  start  of  year. 

1,153457 

584427 

453416 

660,942 

7440 

ObSjated  balance,  end  of  year.. 

-584,927 

-453,216 

-660442 

-853,691 

77.00 

AdjoObnents  in  eapired  accounb. 
AiSustments  h  uneipired  ac- 

15,535  . 

7100 

counts 

-105,575  . 

-  . 

8J.00  OutiV  ({r«s) -  2.496^;8  2^13,200  2,230,700  2,372,000 


Airmail]  to  bu0t«l  oottonty 
onJoutUts; 

OoOxtioRS  tor  offsettns  coRk- 
(ions: 

8110  Werjltood! - -  -1,462,014  -1,120,000  -1,120,000  -1,120,000 

82J0  Tnstfun* -  -34,353  -380,000  -380,000  -380,000 

88.30  lomoHsettkijcoHectiorB  -1,496,367  -1,500,000  -1,500,000  -1,500,000 


8900 

Budjet  lirthsrity  (net) _ 

729,776 

677492 

851400 

959,800 

9000 

Outlays  (net) _ 

1,000,011 

813,200 

790,700 

878,000 

Budjet  Pfan  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

(asount  for  constaction  rtjons  programmed] 

Direct 

07.01 

Major  construction 

707412 

683,557 

715,500 

280,700 

07.02 

Maior  oemtnictieo .... _ _ 

11,000 

8,603 

11,000 

596,000 

07.03 

Planning _ _ _ _ _ 

79,420 

89,577 

114,600 

83,100 

07.04 

Supporting  activiOes....  .  . 

10.400 

10400 

07.31 

Total  drect.. 

797,632 

792,137 

851400 

959400 

0801 

Reimbursaye _ _ _ 

1420,747 

1,500,060 

1,500,000 

1,500,000 

08.93 

Total  budgel  plan. _ _ _ 

...  24I8J79 

2,292,137 

2451400 

2,459,800 

ObjKt  CIsssificstion  (in  thouundt  of  doihrs) 

Itotfaioicnie  21-2050-0-1-051 

ISSOachiS 

mint 

I9S2est 

ISSSbI 

CEPARTMERTOrTHEARMT 

Direct  oU^ationsi 

Personoil  coRpensatbri; 

11.1 

fuS-tisne  (wanent _ _ 

45,073 

50,964 

48,887 

50,295 

11.3 

Other  than  liAhine  permanenl.. 

1,992 

2452 

2,161 

2423 

114 

petsmef  c»npensati(n~. 

472 

534 

SI2 

527 

119 

Total  pusonnel  ccnpersalion 

47,537 

53,750 

51,560 

53,045 

12.1 

Cveari  perscnnel  benefits.  —  ... 

n,443 

12,933 

12,411 

12,769 

210 

Travel  and  transportafioo  of  persccs 

3,928 

3,113 

2.940 

3,675 

220 

Trensportatien  of  Kings™ . 

288 

355 

338 

346 

234 

Cmmikafim,  mi  mak- 

153 

2487 

2490 

y3i 

280 

ftw/itf,  . . . 

755 

820 

71S 

783 

OONfMnivci; 

25.0 

PjjlBWtb  fe  fcnip  xfM  iMtai 

3446 

7412 

10.009 

10450 

250 

Cesliact5___ _ _ 

161,161 

172.453 

174,637 

263,102 

2&0 

Stubs  Md  Miitials 

1,418 

1426 

1,729 

2428 

31.0 

EdejyiSMl 

476 

2,562 

2,491 

2,768 

320 

Lied  and  stniciiitts 

193444 

414,112 

728002 

717425 

420 

btsuranc*  ciiims  and  todemities _ 

11 

93.0 

SttMiE  drict  tfgalinris,  Amy _ 

424467 

672,129 

9U406 

1069,729 

99.0 

Reinbinabfe  nbdsatixis.  Amy 

1493421 

1,589000 

1400000 

1,500000 

AUOCATmfTODO’ARTMEIfTOf 

TMNSPOfiTATION 

PeneiiMl  oopensatien; 

11.1 

FuMaw  permanent 

181 

138 

20 

11.5 

Other  (etscnnel  cenpensation _ 

24 

26 

3 

no 

Total  pereonnej  compertsabM _ 

205 

324 

23 

12.1 

CSviiM  nenmiri  benefits 

24 

26 

3 

210 

Ttawf  and  Kansportalion  tl  persora _ 

25 

27 

3 

240 

Trampertalion  (4  Ihttgc 

11 

12 

1 

250 

Other  setvitts:  Other. 

. 

142 

155 

IS 

*8 

Sutpbs  and  nutetiab 

17 

19 

2 

31.0 

F(|ufiMnt  .  . . 

15 

16 

2 

32.0 

land  and  stnictim _ 

---■  II,  , 

8,921 

9,741 

971 

99.0 

SoUctai,  obegalions,  allocation  ac¬ 

counts 

9460 

10,220 

1,020 

990 

Total  eMgatimt.. 

2,017,988 

2,181,489 

2,498,426 

2,570,749 

PntsMiMi  Sumnury 


IXPAKTMlNlOfTKE/UiMY 
TtiUI  corpfinttdile  worVyears: 

FtiHinie  equiniMt  wptoyiriMl _  7,873  8,551  7,836  7,709 

fgMiM  equvaleflt  d  overtime  and  IwTiday 

-  89  80  79  77 


AUOMTlONTOOEFAinMENTOf 

TRAWfORMTKIH 

Tout  coRipeRutte  wottiyeart  EtiK-timt  eqm'ent 

emptoyment _  2  2  2  2 


Miutaby  CoNOTRUcnON,  Navy 
(INCLUDING  RX8C1BS10N) 

For  acquisition,  construction,  installation,  and  equipment  of  tempo¬ 
rary  or  permanent  public  works,  naval  installations,  facilities,  anti 
real  property  for  the  Navy  as  currently  authorized  by  law,  including' 
personnel  in  the  Naval  Facilities  Engineering  (Command  and  other 
persona!  services  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  appropriation, 
[$1,132,606,000]  $657,800,000,  to  remain  available  until  September 
30,  [1995]  1S36.  Provided,  That  of  this  amount,  not  to  exceed 
[574,461,000]  $77,200,000  shall  be  available  for  study,  planning, 
design,  architect  and  engineer  services,  as  autliorized  by  law,  unless 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  determines  that  additional  obligations  are 
necessaiy  for  such  purposes  and  notifies  the  Committees  on  Appro¬ 
priations  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  of  Ws  determination  and  the 
reasons  thorefor[:  Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds  appropriate 
for  "Military  (Sinstruction,  Navy”  under  Public  Law  101-148, 
$6,200,000  is  hereby  rescinded], 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  $745,100,000,  to  become  avaib 
ttbk  for  obligalion  on  October  1,  1992  and  to  remain  available  for 
obligation  until  September  SO,  1997:  Provided,  That  of  this  amount, 
not  to  exceed  $79,900,000  shall  be  available  for  study,  planning, 
design,  architect  and  engineer  services,  as  authorised  by  law,  unless 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  determines  that  additional  obligations  arc 
necessary  for  such  purposes  and  notifies  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  of  his  determination  and  the  reasons 
therefor.  (10  US.C  2675,  2802-05,  2807,  2828,  2851-54,  2857;  Militcuy 
Construction  Appropriations  Act,  1991;  additional  authoruing  legisla¬ 
tion  to  be  proposed.) 
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Part  Four-517 


m^Mi  »t  nwtriie  {i«-tini(aMts  of  dobn) 


■MHotasat  17-120S-9;l-05i 

IMaCksI 

miea 

lIRal 

IWat 

Swtpninft 

40.01 

553^02 

731329 

1330373 

237365 

00102 

11,750 

14310 

12325 

520396 

00.03 

fmmu 

91,312 

73371 

711133 

793(6 

O&M 

43171 

5349 

1371 

230 

OOJl 

TiUMinvaa 

(60541 

294.429 

1,4»,672 

999,057 

OlOl 

244,426 

320,090 

310300 

321,056 

10.00 

TtUtUfam 

912367 

1,114,421 

1733,472 

1330,113 

flmdsc 

17.00 

-9396 

1  -  - 

. . 

UMtiyiM  bte»  mittk  ntvt  d 

21.40 

^  ^  ^ 

For  ooMpWiM  prior  j^ir  kirf[p( 

-430374 

-299301 

-1,147378 

-322306 

21.40 

AmI^Mo  (OMKO  MW 

-10,000 

-6300 

■ 

22.40 

-12,720 

UMkiplirf  hriMBi  tf  jwn 

24.40 

For  CMpMlM  of  prior  yiir  hript 

pba 

199301 

1,147372 

322.506 

212,549 

24.49 

AMhUi  to  toNsa  atwiiwt  ym 

hnyi  pkM 

6^ 

25.00 

■  i-  ■»  g-  -A-  .1  1.  .1 - 1  ■  .  

UMBIpHOS  OBHMO  MpBOf  angiBWMMAaaMaaa 

274 

30.00 

M|«i  sitiNiiir  Opw) 

139(3(2 

M2(,4(( 

MglM 

13(tilS6 

Oaltd  sutlHrily; 

Caimt 

4000 

1,112,600 

1,132,606 

657300 

745,100 

40J$ 

AppcopriiteN  mcMM  (uMttpted 

•t***tw) 

-6300 

41.00 

Timtomd  to  olt«  jcaiait] _ 

-1,500 

42.00 

imforrid  fron  cfhor  Mounts 

8,950 

43.00 

a - i-Ai,  -  a.  Ji  — A  -  a> 

fbppnpnmn  . . . 

1,120250 

1,12(322 

(57320 

745,120 

ywiMiiwt 

60.00 

MIMfllj  inMI 

-  -M-  -Ai - 

2M342 

mm 

310300 

321,256 

litbtRn  (4  cUiitiom  to  ouOk: 

7100 

Total  otfiitmi _ 

912,967 

1,124,429 

1,733,472 

1330,113 

72.40 

0ti(fitodti)iiiio(,3tirtof)«ir 

1,553,719 

247,041 

591,219 

928,132 

74.40 

OUiliM  bilincc,  std  of  yiar 

-847,041 

-591,219 

-928,132 

-927,149 

77J)0 

h  npM  afrtiimh 

-3,414 

7000 

A($etmnts  to  MoipM  MCMitJ _ 

-9,996 

. 

27.00 

Oudim  (|io«) 

1.606335 

1,439,65! 

1397.159 

1,171,096 

Aijiatmiits  to  bodpt  wttwit/  ond  cuOiyR 

(aduoOon  io(  offMtttoi  cdtoctioM; 

20.10 

Fedcrilfimb 

-211,249 

-204,800 

-215.600 

-225356 

2049 

Non-Fedonl  9oerta_ 

-18,193 

-55,200 

-95,200 

-95,200 

2090 

Total,  ofhttttog  coOectioni _ 

-230,042 

-300,000 

-310,200 

-321,056 

29.00 

6(«^  autliority  (net) 

1,126,050 

1.126.436 

657,800 

745,100 

90.00 

Outlay}  (net) 

1376,193 

1,139.65! 

I.0863S9 

250,040 

Sodfst  PIsn  (in  Unusaniis  of  ddlani) 

(ainount  for  csnstniction  actions  programmed) 

Kfeet 

07.01 

Major  corutruetton _ 

1.043.060 

1,040,827 

567,200 

27,200 

07.02 

Maw  constnretion  _ 

14,000 

13311 

12,400 

577,400 

07.03 

Planrdni 

90,000 

74,451 

77,200 

79,900 

07.04 

Suopurttog  actWtia _ _ 

5310 

4,017 

1,000 

07.91 

Total  (beet 

1,152,270 

1,132,606 

657,800 

745,100 

0201 

Wntufsatb _ 

212,222 

330,000 

310300 

321,056 

0093 

Total  tudeet  ptan.. 

1365,152 

1,432,606 

962.600 

1.066,156 

SUMMARY  OF  BUDCET  AUTHORirf  AND  OUTIAYS 


(ktiiaaKidieldgInl 

Cnacted/rtquesteit 

ISXacM 

ItSlKt 

rn/ni 

mu 

Budget  »itli«ily._™ 

_ -  1,126,050 

1,126,406 

657300 

745,100 

Ooirjyi 

.  1,576, IM 

1,139.651 

•37.000 

4.551 

1,026359 

250,940 

ResdsdM  prsposai: 

Budget  autiictity _ 

OuSys., - 

42353 

■"Tuo 

Taut 

SninttaMlr. -  I,I2$.050  657^  745,IW 

Oatap - -  1^76,152  1,135.190  L067.KI0  MI»e 


Ot(tct  OauKkailtii  (n  UwoiAds  of  iAf!} 


tauumtu  17-120S4>-I-«51 

iMacaoi 

inial 

19SZat. 

UUat. 

KFMtniKNTOFTKMVY 

DnctsUiiiM: 

CBWpnRtttinAA 

11.1 

BdHiao  pefnmwl _ _ 

22377 

82366 

72329 

76375 

113 

wWH  MAAAMV 

3367 

2,407 

2357 

3125 

113 

Odwr  pmMMl  fioipiMitioRA..»A«.A 

3,009 

3324 

3763 

3635 

113 

Tntil  pirMMf  cnnpiMitiM 

94,653 

22397 

23,609 

21395 

131 

Orias  pericwit  twelito _ 

19,116 

17,436 

16,469 

16452 

13.C 

BwmMs  far  lanMr  pnauMf _ 

192  . 

21.0 

TnMl  m}  bwptftstM  of  pwMS~». 

4322 

4,471 

4345 

4,178 

22.0 

^  ■  -  ■  ,  -  A  .»■  ,  ^  AA  »-  -  ■ 

ifSMpOrMMI  w  BWp . 

1,126 

2377 

2,049 

1444 

233 

HOmX  POjflnOmS  lO  ^AAAAMWMAAAAMA 

5,757 

5356 

5,260 

5375 

24.0 

PlMtog  and  nproMton _ 

3232 

1332 

UI4 

1,003 

Other  seivtoR: 

25.0 

nymnU  to  fonifn  nsrtfaftH  inAdct 

here  petsomel 

2,002 

3024 

2,103 

2,122 

230 

Contracts 

36,149 

24,524 

22,072 

19464 

26.0 

SiEpfies  and  nuteriils 

3283 

1355 

1,760 

1324 

31.0 

Eqiiiinvent 

3,226 

1,536 

1322 

1344 

330 

land  and  stmctuns 

490.570 

730,066 

I.22I332 

772300 

99.0 

Subtotal,  dnet  obigations,  Nivy__ 

663,571 

279,120 

1,421391 

907,927 

99.0 

Ratotursabte  obigations,  Navy  _ 

244,416 

300,000 

310,200 

321,056 

AUCCATIONTODEPAITraENTOf 

TRANSraOTATtON 

Personnel  compensation: 

11.1 

WIime  potmaninl-. 

24 

26 

26 

26 

113 

Other  than  U-tirno  penaanent _ 

II 

11 

11 

II 

113 

Other  personnel  compensation _ 

5 

5 

5 

5 

11.9 

Total  petsomel  conpensation _ 

40 

42 

42 

42 

12.1 

Qvilun  personnel  benefits  _ 

4 

4 

4 

4 

21.0 

Travel  and  transportatioo  of  persms _ 

24 

24 

24 

24 

22.0 

Transportation  of  things... 

12 

12 

12 

12 

259 

Other  services;  OtiQi 

125 

125 

125 

12$ 

260 

Supplies  and  materials _ 

4 

4 

4 

4 

330 

Land  and  stmetures _ 

4,761 

5,038 

1,160 

919 

99.0 

SuUotal,  obigations,  allooalion  ao- 

cowls.. 

4,970 

5,249 

1371 

1,130 

99.9 

Total  obigations 

912,957 

1,184.429 

1,733,472 

1.330,113 

Personnel  Sutnma^ 

OfPAJiTllltllTOfTKNAVT 

Total  cernpensatilc  wntyears: 

Mtfei  ern^rateit  empteynunU 

3,549 

3,135 

2,244 

2,669 

f  J-ttou  eamalent  of  overtime  and  tioliday 

hours  —  .  _. 

40 

38 

35 

35 

MlOCATlONTODiPARTMOITCF 

immimi 

Ti^  compensatle  Mtirycars;  TuO-tirne  equrvaletil 

emptoyment - - 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Miutary  CoN5TRUc?noN,  Air  Force- 

(mCLUDlNO  RESCISSIONS) 

For  acquisition,  construction,  installation,  and  equipment  of  tempo¬ 
rary  or  permanent  public  works,  military  installations,  facilities,  and 
real  property  for  the  Air  Force  as  currently  authorized  by  law, 
C$949,094,000  and  rtecission  of  $26,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated 
for  "Military  Construction,  Air  Force”  under  Public  Law  101-148  in 
addition  to  the  rescissions  listed  subsequently  in  this  paragraph} 
$l,0S2,i00,000,  to  remain  available  until  September  30,  £1996]  ISSR 
Prouidid,  That  of  this  amount,  not  to  exceed  £$94,241,000] 
$67,700,000  shall  be  available  for  study,  planning,  design,  architect 
and  en^cer  services,  as  authorized  by  law,  unless  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  dotermines  that  additional  obligations  are  necessary  for  such 
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THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 


G«n«r»I  s^fakt  fundt—Continued 

MnjTAEY  CowraiucnoN,  A»  Foac*— Coniiniied 

purpoMS  and  notiliea  tlie  CommittMa  on  Appix^riations  of  both 
Houat*  of  Con^rcM  of  his  deteimination  and  tte  t«aaonf  tberefor£: 
Provided  further,  That  of  tbs  fimda  appropriate  for  “Militaiy  Con- 
gtruction,  Air'Force”  under  Public  Law  100-447,  $4,700,000  ia  hereby 
recdnded.  Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  "Mili¬ 
tary  CoiurtrucUon,  Air  Force"  under  PuMic  Law  101-14S,  $20,690,000 
ia  hereby  reacinde:  Provided  further.  That,  herein  and  herea^r,-the 
BaUiki-;  Missile  Organization  shall  not  be  relocated  from'Norion  Air 
Force  Base,  Califomia]. 

Further,  for  the  foregoing purpoees,  (780,500,000  to  become  available 
for  obUgation  on  Oct^r  J,  199i  and  to  remain  available  for  obliga¬ 
tion  mtil  dumber  SO,  1997:  Provided,  That  of  thie  amount,  not  to 
exce^  (54,900,000  shall  be  available  for  study,  planning,  design,  ar¬ 
chitect  and  engineer  services,  as  authorized  by  law,  unless  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  determines  that  additional  Migations  are  necessary 
for  such  purpoees  and  notifies  •the  Committees  oh  Appropriatione  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  of  his  determination  and  the  reasons  therefor. 
(10  U.&C  9675,  9809-05,  9807,  9898,  9859-54,  9857;  Milib^  Construc¬ 
tion  Appropriations  Act,  1991;  additional  authorizing  legislation  to  be 
proposed.! 

Pnpm  and  Financint  (in  tinusands  of  doHan) 


S7D0  Getbrsfrw)  t,19CD50  1,0S3,»<  11X1,133  1,0IS,2()( 

fdUbsuts  te  tadpt  ssIMty 

MdMdirs: 

lMcda«  fcr  cfteDiic  olK- 

tiOfii: 

8110 

Mwlfaidr  . . . 

75  -720 

-493 

-508 

8190 

Tebt  eANttig  edbams 

75  -720 

-493 

-508 

S3M 

Boiiit  adiwiiy  (net) - 

1,170.798  897,704' 

1082,400 

7S)0OO 

9000 

Osiyt  (mt) 

1,190,125  1062074 

1.040J00 

1,015,700 

Budget  Km  (in  ticusands  of  dodan) 

(Mtounl  for  censtniction  actions  prosiaimned) 

Ond: 

07.01 

M^coRStructiM _ 

_  1,063053  839,581 

1,003000 

221000 

07.02 

_  7,000  10,272 

11,500 

505,000 

07.03 

Fbnwf 

_  99,000  94041 

67,700 

54000 

07.04 

SiEporfiniactMlits _ 

_  ...  5,000 

0701 

Toiafftect 

_  1,169,553  949,094 

1,082,400 

780000 

Old 

Mntinaliie 

_  207  720 

493 

508 

08.93 

Total  bedfet  plin _ 

_  1,169,760  949,814 

1,082,893 

781,008 

)iS»(ilici(aia4e  57-3300-0-1-051 

inoactul 

iniari. 

l»2Bl 

l«3tri. 

Frofnn  by  actnitiii: 

Dnct  pagrani: 

oaol 

Major  cmsiniction _ 

458070 

1002045 

1,016022 

491088 

00.02 

Mnor  ccnstnctbii _ 

6015 

10,523 

11,220 

356,868 

0003 

Flanwt 

84066 

115,498 

74,179 

81,843 

00.04 

$uppoitsi{  activities _ 

907 

7025 

194  . 

— 

0001 

Total  (beet  propaa _ 

560,668 

1,436,191 

1,101015 

910,499 

01.01 

Reioilwrsatile  pratram _ 

489 

720 

493 

508 

10.00 

total  oblitatiofts 

551,147 

1,439011 

1,102,408 

911,007 

FlAMciiii: 

17.00 

Recovery  o(  pnor  year  ot)figa< 

riw 

-698  . 

Unotiialed  balance  avalable. 

stxtof  yea;: 

21.40 

For  collision  of  pnor  year 

bvdtet  (tans. 

-588,802 

-1,175,867 

-888,770 

-669,255 

21.40 

AvabUe  to  fiiance  new 

hdijot  fbtn 

-18,500 

-51030  . 

2040 

Uoo&Sjated  balatxe  tramferrel 

.  . 

-7,491  . 

UnotOtated  balance  avaEabie, 

mdofyea': 

2440 

For  cemptetion  of  prioi  yeat 

tuJtei  plans 

1,175,867 

688,770 

669,255 

539.256 

24.40 

A'aiable  to  Finance  sebs^ 

(pent  year  tudtel  ptani-. 

51090  , 

. - . -  , 

1  « 

2000 

Unoblitaled  balance  la(sh{ _ 

7,808  . 

- 

39.00 

Bixiilt  authority 

(tross) - 

1,170,721 

898.424 

1,012093 

781,008 

Suitet  autlicnty; 

Citnmt: 

<0.00  _ _  1.171,296 

<0J6  Afiiiro^tion  reschM  (is)- 

djSjaied  laiiflces)  -  - - 

41.00  Tnnslend  to  oilier  acoowb  -3,979 

42.00  Tnoslerred  from  oUcr  ac- 

ewnlj _  3,479 


SUMMARY  OF  BUDfiET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAYS 


fa  Pnaaiids  it  lUn] 

Fnacted/ftbuested: 

ISSCkM 

IXIet 

ISSlet 

HSJtsl 

fiudtet  authority 

1,170,796 

897,704 

1,082,400 

780,500 

Outi^ 

1,190,125 

1,062,974 

1,040,700 

1015,700 

Rescission  ptoposal 

Bik^  atiihorily 

•83,000  . 

ftitUys .  . 

-6074 

-35,000 

-21,600 

Total 

Buiiget  atrihonty 

1,170,796 

814,704 

1,082,400 

780,500 

Outl^ 

1,190,125 

1,056,500 

1,005,700 

994,100 

Object  ClbssificatlM  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

UtotAci^  ct)<ie  57-330(M^*l'^)51 

ISSOactuI 

1991  eri. 

1992  ct 

1993  eri. 

DCPARTMINT  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

Drect  obRjatioRS; 

32.0  land  and  stnictues..  .  -  . 

60071 

59,473 

31,900 

484016 

99  0  Rembuisabie  obligabcns.  Air  Force _ 

489 

720 

493 

508 

AllOCATtONACCOUNTB 

250  CBier  services:  Other _ _ 

84,366 

122,248 

100,856 

105,435 

32.0  land  a(vj  structures _ 

405,921 

1054,470 

969059 

340,747 

99.0  Sdriotal,  cbOgations,  aRocation  ac- 

counts™ - - 

490,287 

1075,718 

1070,015 

446,183 

99.9  Total  obSgatais _  —  . 

551,147 

1.438,911 

1,102.403 

911,007 

ObOgatiORS  are  dhtributed  as  foltows: 

Oetaflse-MiMary: 

A,nny _ ,  „ _ 

343,199 

686,899 

570,038 

505,"  xi 

Kavy  - 

69,007 

269,555 

189,767 

169,525 

Air  Force _ 

136,041 

471,457 

340,205 

235,535 

Departimrit  of  Ttansporlalicn _ _ _ 

2,909 

9,000 

2,400 

_ _ _ 

Miutary  Conduction,  Detknsk  Agencies 

(INCLUDING  TaANDnW  OF  FUNDS) 


949,094  LOFA'JO  780,500 
-51,390  _ 


4300  Apprepriitien  (adjusted) 

1,170,794 

897, 7M 

1,082,440 

780000 

remanent: 

88.00  Spen&ig  airihority  frem 

ettsettini  celiKtlotB _ 

-75 

728 

433 

588 

RciaticR  c!  obIga&RS  to  outlays; 
71.00  Total  ctEga&ns _ 

551,147 

I.<3$.91] 

1,102,408 

911,007 

72.40  Obigaled  balaflce,  start  of  year.. 

1085,808 

749,902 

1,123,119 

1,184034 

74.40  ObSgatri  balana,  end  cf  year-. 
77.00  Af^ustments  in  tqired  aenunis. 
78.00  A^ustments  in  unaxpited  ac- 

-749002 

3,895 

-1,123,119 

-1,184,334 

-1,079,133 

counts - -  .. 

-833 

E (INCLUDING  RESCISSIONS)] 

For  acquisition,  construction,  installation,  and  equipment  of  tempo¬ 
rary  or  permanent  public  works,  installations,  facilities,  and  real 
property  for  activities  and  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
(other  than  tho  miliUiry  deportments),  as  currently  authorized  by  law, 
C$601,283,009]  (571,600,000,  to  remain  available  until  September  SO, 
£1995]  1996.  Provided,  EThat  such  amounts  of  this  appropriation  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Dcfemm  may  be  transferred  to 
such  appropriations  of  the  Department  of  Defense  available  for  mili¬ 
tary  construction  os  he  may  designate,  to  bo  merged  wiUi  and  to  be 
available  for  the  same  purposes,  end  for  the  some  time  period,  as  the 
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aj^n^riation  or  fund  to  which  tiwuferrai  Provided  furiher,']^  11181 
of  the  aisomtt  sj^nropriated,  not;to  exceed  |‘|94,285,0003  (79,700,000 
•hall  be  avail^lk  for  rtudy,  plannioj;,  desigo,  architect  and  engineer 
•errkee,  a*  aiithtnized  by  law,  unleea  tlM  Seoretaiy  of  Defezue  deter¬ 
mine*  t^t  additional  obligationc  are  neeeMaiy  for  such  purposee  and 
notifiee  the  Committees  on  Appropriation*  of  both  Houses  of  Coogrees 
of  his  determina^n  and  Um  reasons  therefore:  Provided  fitrther. 
That  the  funds,  appre^^riated  for  “Military  Construction,  Defense 
Agencies”  under  Public  Law  10(M47, 135,578,000  is  her^y  re^nd^ 
Provided  further.  That  of  the  iunds  appropriated  for  “Militaty  Con¬ 
struction,  Defense  Agencies”  under  Public  Law  100-148, 832,541,000  is 
berAy  rescinded]. 

Further,  for  the  foregoing purpomt,  (tSS,100,000  to  become  available 
for  obligation  on  October  1,  19$S  and  to  remain  available  f»  obliga¬ 
tion  until  September  SO,  1997:  Provided,  That  of  thit  amount  not  to 
exceed  $51,700,000  ehall  be  avMlable  for  ttudy,  planning,  design,  or- 
chitect  and  engineer  services,  at  authorised  by  law,  unless  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  determines  that  additional  Migations  necessary 
for  such  purposes  and  notifies  the  Committees  on  Appropriation*  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  of  his  determination  and  the  reasons  therefor. 

During  their  period  of  availabiUty,  each  amounte  of  the  foregoing 
appropriations  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
be  transferred  to  such  appropriationi  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
available  for  military  construction  as  he  may  designate,  to  be  merged 
with  and  to  be  available  for  the  same  purposes,  arid  for  the  same  time 
period,  at  the  appropriation  or  fund' to  which  transferred.  (10  US.C 
!S01~0S,  S807,  9852-5$,  2857;  Military  Construction  Appropriations 
Act,  1991;  additional  authorising  legislation  to  be  proposed.) 


Pnfrsn  and  Finsnditf  (in  thousMds  of  do8an) 


IMtaliMcnk  97-OSOd-O-l-dSl 

ISSOlCiW 

ISSlal 

met. 

1M3M. 

PitfOM  b|r  actMUM; 

Dired  program: 

00.01 

Mapr  construction  _ _ 

359,673 

385,870 

542,927 

402,199 

00.02 

hNnor  construction 

6,665 

21,768 

15,254 

30,650 

00.03 

PImAi 

74,706 

92,785 

74,227 

46,813 

00.91 

Total  (Srect  program _ 

441,066 

500,423 

632,406 

479,662 

01.01 

ReimtusaNe  program  . 

8,430 

10,000 

, - - ^  r- 

10.00 

Total  oUgations _ 

449,496 

510,423 

632.408 

479,662 

FiOMciiiF 

17.00 

Recovery  of  prior  year  obligations _ 

-22,798 

Unobiigated  balance  available,  start  of 

yftar: 

21.<0 

For  completion  of  prior  year  budget 

plans 

-461,936 

-511,711 

-612,426 

-551,618 

31.40 

Available  to  finance  new  budget  plans- 

-21,800 

-68,119 

_  ■ 

22.40 

Unobtgaled  balance  transferred,  net _ 

-6,200 

150 

UnobEgated  balance  avalable,  end  of  year: 

24.40 

For  completion  o(  prior  yeer  budget 

plans -  _  _ 

511,711 

612,426 

551,618 

308,056 

24.40 

Available  to  fiiunce  subseofiwnt  year 

budget  plans- 

68,119 

25.00 

llnobEgaM  balance  lapsing _ 

1632 

39.00 

Budget  auttierily  (gnm) - 

511,222 

543,169 

571,600 

236,100 

authority; 

Cwrtnb 

40.00 

Appropriation  _ 

509,830 

601,288 

571,600 

236,100 

40:36 

Appropriation  resdndod  (unobligated 

balances) 

-63,119 

41.00 

Transferred  to  other  accounts _ 

-0,600 

4200 

Transferred  from  other  accounts _ 

6,600 

,,  -1,-,,,,-  -  r 

43.00 

ApproprfatiM  (adjusted) _ 

5«9,tM 

533,169 

571,600 

236,100 

PeroMMirt; 

66.00 

Spending  aitherlty  from  offsettini 

toBa^ons 

8,392 

10^ 

Relation  of  (Options  to  outlays: 

71.00 

Tetri  cbbgaftns-  _ _  _ 

449,490 

510,423 

632,403 

479,562 

7140 

Otigated  balance,  start  of  year _ — 

588,220 

531,250 

550,673 

625,881 

74.40 

Cb!^tedbsbncc,endo(year _ 

-53U50 

-550,673 

-625,881 

-557,843 

m 

A^stments  In  actswts _ 

1,337 

7100 

Ai^iiStmeois  til  unergged  accounts _ _ 

-22,798 

67D0 

(Wlays  (gross) _ 

485,005 

491,000 

557400 

547,700 

kSpimti  ‘a  hdiet  wtfwitir  aid  uAtp: 
MucOms  far  ottsrtStf  cAc5a«: 


88.19 

_  -792 

-10,000 

88.40 

Rosfideal  soMoes 

-  -7400 

8190 

- 

-10.0(10 

89.00 

Buripl  authority  (net) 

_  509430 

533,169 

571,000 

236,100 

90.00 

Outfiys  (net) 

_  476,613 

481,000 

557400 

547,700 

Mgtt  PlM  (n  tiKvsinds  o(  doRtn) 
(tmouflt  for  consttuctw!  actions  programmed) 

Dnct- 


07i)l 

tbjtransboctM _ 

451,787 

492448 

475,900 

139,000 

07.02 

Mhor  oMfiTucSiM  ■ 

13,476 

14455 

16,000 

45,400 

07.03 

riaeteng 

53413 

94,285 

79,700 

51,700 

0741 

TctaldM 

518,576 

601,288 

571,000 

236,100 

0101 

-.  _  8,430 

10,000 

0193 

Total  budget  piM _ 

_  527.006 

611,288 

571,600 

236,100 

0fi)Kt  CSasoiRcatiM  (in  thousands  of  doilats) 


UAditaWacadt  97-0500-0-1-051 

ISMacisal 

1991  est. 

1992  est 

1999  est 

Direct  cUptiesB: 

Othwservnts: 

25.0 

25.0 

(Mirsaiviem . . 

_  29420 

ISO 

103,030 

60,791 

33,469 

320 

land  and  structures 

_  337,089 

375409 

555.885 

438,860 

990 

Subtotal,  dbect  oblgitions _ 

_  356,559 

478439 

616,676 

472429 

99.0 

ReMwsable  ebtgations _ 

_  8,430 

10,000 

. 

_ _ _ 

320 

Land  and  structures 

74,507 

22,084 

15,732 

7433 

99.9 

Total  oMgatiim- . 

_  449.496 

510,423 

632,408 

479,662 

NobTH  AuANTIC  TBXATy  OaOANKATION  iNFRAmUCrUBE 

For  the  United  Statee  share  of  the  cost  of  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  Infrastructure  programs  for  the  acquisition  and  con¬ 
struction  of  military  facilities  mid  installations  (including  internation¬ 
al  military  headquarters)  and  for  related  expenses  for  the  collective 
defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  TVeaty  Area  as  authorized  in  military 
construction  Acts  and  section  2806  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
11192,700,000]  $358,800,000  to  remain  available  until  expended[: 
Provided,  That  none  of  tlie  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  available 
under  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Infrastructure  Account 
in  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  obligated  for  planning,  design,  or 
construction  of  military  facilitiee  or  family  housing  to  support  the 
relocation  of  the  dOlst  Tactical  Fighter  Wing  to  Crotone,  Italy], 
Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  $266,200,000  to  become  available 
on  October  1,  1992  and  to  remain  available  for  obligation  until  ex¬ 
pended.  (Military  Construction  Appropriations  Act,  1991;  additional 
authorizing  legislation  to  be  proposed) 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


IdnUicuioacodi  97-0604-0-l-{iSl 

1990actail 

1991  esl 

1992  esl 

1993  tsl 

Pragren  by  activliies: 

1C.00  Total  ot^tions  (ebjett  class  320) _ 

527,654 

225,719 

374.417 

283,978 

Flngnelnjp; 

21.40  IMigaled  balance  available,  start  of 
year:  For  compleOon  d  prior  year 
budget  plans  - 

-74,223 

-16419 

-23400 

-27,683 

22.40  UncUgated  balance  transferred,  net _ 

-35420 

24.40  VnoUgatodbelanceauaiable,  end  ol  year: 
For  conflt&n  of  prior  year  budget 
pians  _  _ 

15419 

23,300 

27,683 

24.905 

39.00  Budget  authority  (gross)— _ _ 

434,431 

232709 

378400 

216400 

Budget  authority; 

Currant 

40.00  ApprtprieBen  _  „ 

402,789 

192700 

358,800 

266,200 
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Genera]  and  special  funds— Continued 

Noitra  Anjumo  T«eatv  Okoanizatioh  IrmtAsnsucruBB— 
Continued 


PiofTMi  uti  Hnanciiij  (in  thousvids  o(  (ioilM)-<toitinv(d 


ftstfObmak  97-0804-0-1-051 

1990  JcM 

1991  esL 

1992  eU. 

1993  tn 

88.00 

Spmdlnf  Mtheniy  fren 

31,842 

40,000 

20,000 

20,000 

Mation  of  oOEgsOons  to  outiiys: 

71.00 

Total  cUgatioas 

527,854 

225,719 

374,417 

288,978 

7240 

Ot^ted  baUnct,  start  of  year. 

777,693 

787,035 

606,654 

592,971 

74.40 

OfeSgaRd  balanct,  end  of  year 

-787,035 

-606,654 

-592,971 

-528^49 

87.00 

Outlays  (gross). 

518313 

406,100 

388,100 

353,700 

Aifustments  to  budget  authority  and  outlays: 

Deducrions  for  offsetting  ohetions: 

88.40 

Non4edetal  sources 

-31,642 

-40,000 

-20,000 

-20,000 

88J0 

Total,  offsetOng  edeebons 

-31,642 

-40,000 

-20,000 

-20^00 

89.00 

Budget  autbuity  (net) 

<02,789 

192,700 

358,800 

266,200 

90.00 

Outlays  (ret) 

486,671 

366,100 

368,100 

333,700 

Budget  Plan  (in  thousands  of  dollais) 

(amour.!  to  construction  actions  iKogrammed) 

07.01 

Total  budget  plan 

469,751 

232,700 

378,800 

286,200 

Swf|it  rte  (ift  thoismis  d  dobn) 


(amount  to  cxnstiucSM  actton  proenmned) 


07J01 

07.02 

073)3 

Major  canstniciioR _ 

Miw  caostnetion 

Pbodet _ 

-  211090 

-  7000 

_  11,600 

296060 

4,064 

13,100 

43,000 

5,100 

2000 

3,700 

46000 

4,100 

0803 

ToW  budget  plaii_. . . 

_  230,490 

313024 

50,400 

54,100 

Obiert  Clai^ficatina  (in  thousands  of  dadars) 

UiMcstacedi  21-2085-0-1-051 

1990  kM 

1991  est 

1992  esl 

1993  esL 

25.0 

Other  sevices:  Other 

_  8 

11,461 

4,796 

3031 

26.0 

58 

37 

11 

31.0 

Fqldfaiwd 

76 

18 

28 

32.0 

land  and  structures 

_  88,447 

269,943 

183,644 

120,860 

990 

Total  cUgatiORS _ 

_  88,455 

281038 

188,495 

124,430 

MnjTARv  CoNsraucnoN,  Air  National  Guard 

For  construction,  acquisition,  expansion,  rehabilitation,  and  conver¬ 
sion  of  facilities  for  the  training  and  administration  of  the  Air  Na¬ 
tional  Guard,  and  contributions  therefor,  as  authorized  by  chapter 
133  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  and  military  construction  authori¬ 
zation  Acts,  [$180,560,000]  $131,800,000,  to  remain  available  until 
September  80,  [1995]  1936. 

Further,  for  the  foregoing purpoeet,  $40,600,000,  to  become  available 
for  obligation  on  October  1,  1993  and  to  remain  available  for  obliga¬ 
tion  until  September  30,  1997.  (Military  Construction  Appropriations 
Act,  1991;  additional  authorizing  legislation  to  be  propoeedj 


Military  Construction,  Army  National  Guard 

For  construction,  actiuisition,  expansion,  rehabilitation,  and  conver¬ 
sion  of  facilities  for  the  training  and  administration  of  the  Army 
National  Guard,  and  contributions  therefor,  as  authorized  by  chapter 
133  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  and  military  construction  authori¬ 
zation  Acts,  [$313,224,000]  $50,400,000,  to  remain  available  until 
September  30,  [1995]  1996. 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  $54,100,000,  to  become  available 
for  obligation  on  October  1,  1992  arid  to  remain  available  for  obliga¬ 
tion  until  September  30,  1397.  (Military  Construction  Appropriations 
Act,  1991;  additional  authorizing  legislation  to  be  proposal 

Pragram  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


UeotAcauoo  (Ode  21-2085-0-1-051 

1990«ctnl 

1991  el 

1992  est 

1993  est 

Prognm  by  actfyjties: 

00.01  Major  constiuctijn..-.  _ 

71,154 

252,245 

173,851 

83,172 

00.02  Mmor  constnictien _ _ _ 

3,136 

8,273 

5,537 

35,262 

00.03  Planning _  _  _ 

14,165 

21,020 

9,107 

4,995 

1000  Total  eWigations _ 

88,455 

281,538 

188,495 

124,430 

Rnancing; 

17,00  Rscortry  c(  prior  year  coSgite _  -2M 

21.40  UiubCgited  babKt  Migie,  start  of 


yur:  to  umpIttNn  of  prior  year 


"budget  plans  ._.L.  '™ 

-89.022 

-237,474 

-269,160 

-131,055 

22.40 

(fnobligated  balance  transfened,  net _ 

-6,575 

■  ir,.„-.T-  ■  i.ir.ii-n 

I.  ir-r-ri.  -i.i- 

iTi  r  f  ■ 

24.40 

Uncidgated  balance  ivrilibie,  end  of  year: 
to  compfetm  of  prior  year  bafgef 
plam.  _  _ _ 

237,474 

269,160 

131,065 

60,735 

2500 

Unobligata]  balanx  lapsing . 

511 

40.00 

Budget  euthortty  (eppropriation). 

230,490 

313,224 

50,400 

54,100 

Relation  of  cbEgations  to  outlays: 

71.00  ToUItttgatms™...™ - -  tfl.455  281.SM  188,495  124.430 

72.49  0b!igatedlttUne*.sU.1o(ytar _ ...  223,859  140,782  231,720  174,015 

74.40  0«igatadba!ai«,wlolyeat.™. -  -140,782  -  231,720  -174,015  -125,945 

77.00  AiiSustments  in  epW  accounts- _ _  -112 _ -  _ _ 

7800  Adjustawts in un«!*9(l accounts . .  -353  _ _ 

90.00  Outlays.  . . . 170,887  190,800  246,200  172,500 


Program  and  Flnancini  (in  thousands  of  ddlais) 


Mnatai  codi  57-3830-0-1-051 

1990  xtul 

1991  est 

1992  (St 

1993  est 

Program  by  Kthrities: 

oo.o: 

Major  constnstion _ 

64,780 

218,400 

100,152 

45,420 

00.02 

Minor  coRstniction 

2,276 

4,797 

3,762 

21,015 

00.03 

Planning 

15,799 

15,002 

17,931 

16,438 

10.00 

Total  otiligatiots..___ _ 

82,855 

238,199 

211,845 

82,874 

Financing; 

17.00 

Recovery  of  prior  year  obtgalions _ 

-2,523 

•(.  _ „ 

Unobligated  balance  svaRable,  start  of 

year; 

21.40 

to  compfetiot)  of  prior  year  budget 

plans _ _ _ 

-74,473 

-229,474 

-171,835 

-91,790 

21.40 

Avaiable  to  fiiartce  new  budget  plans- 

-600 

— 

UncUgated  balance  avaiable,  end  c4  year: 

23.80 

Reductim  pursuant  to  P.L  99-177  In 

unoUgated  balances  ((fsuetionaiy 

[cogram) . .  . 

8C0 

. . 

24.40 

Tor  cation  of  prix  year  tudgel 

[fans  . . 

229,474 

171,835 

91,790 

49,516 

25.00 

UncUgated  balance  lapsing _ 

540 

- ,, 

4000 

Budget  eutherlty  (ippropriatiM) , 

zajuil 

180,560 

131400 

40,600 

Relation  of  oUgitions  to  outlays: 

71.00 

Total  ettgaboRS _ — .  _ 

82,855 

238,199 

211,845 

62,874 

72.40 

(Mpled  balance,  start  of  year _ 

147,151 

76,543 

145,142 

177,587 

74.40 

Obligated  babnee,  end  of  year— 

-76,643 

-145,142 

-177,587 

-108,461 

77.00 

Ai^ustments  in  srpirtd  accounts _ 

-70 

.  -■  ■  .. 

78.00 

Adjustments  iti  uiezpired  eccounts _ 

-2,523 

...  ■ 

90.00 

ftiCays  _  _  .™ 

150,770 

169,700 

179,400 

152,000 

Budget  Plan  (in  thousands  of  doliats) 

(amounis  to  constniction  actioas  programiriod) 

07.01 

HijiV  ecRsIniction . . . . . . 

220,467 

160,267 

113^ 

07.02 

Miicr  ecnstroctiOii.-  _  _ 

3,000 

im 

3^800 

27,900 

07.03 

flanrfng - - - - 

12,400 

16,500 

15400 

12,700 

08.93 

Total  budgst  pUn _  -.  .... 

235,867 

180,560 

131,800 

40,600 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSB-MOJTAP.Y 


MMTMr  CflWmCTWH 

Htnitmti  Court 


Part  Four~52i 


OMKt  CtesiifieiiiM  (h  tintuanis  d  dc8n) 


IMtalBoXt  57-4130-0-1-051 

ItNadal 

IKlet 

IMtert. 

1993  Id. 

25.0 

DQWiTliafTClFTKAMFOKE 

Other  services:  Cgntncts _ 

17,913 

ISDiS 

19^702 

16335 

32.0 

tied  and  stndare 

25.703 

202.332 

185.743 

swss 

99.0 

SiMolA  dM  eWiatnis,  Air  face 

<3,623 

217347 

204.445 

74374 

250 

AllOCAI10KAOCCUt(I$ 

Other  servicss:  Coittacts 

<04 

100 

300 

300 

32.0 

Ian)  and  stnrctiRS 

33,825 

20,752 

7,100 

8300 

99.0 

SiMtat  oMptims,  akcatin  ao- 

UIKlS 

■39,229 

20,852 

7,400 

8300 

99.9 

Total  oUta&ns _ 

82,855 

238,199 

211,845 

32374 

OUiatiots  are  dstrbated  as  folms: 

Atnw 

1,742 

410 

100 

100 

m 

22,500 

13,442 

4300 

4300 

fkU 

)fCT . . 

43,62$ 

217347 

204,445 

74374 

Department  of  Transfertatioo 

14,987 

7,000 

3,000 

4,000 

MuiTARy  CoNSTAUcnoN,  Asky  Rasnvx 

For  construction,  acquisition,  expansion,  rehabilitation,  and  conver- 
sion  of  facilities  for  the  training  and  a^inistration  of  the  Army 
Reserve  as  authorized  by  chapter  133  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
and  military  construction  authorization  Acta,  [317,426,0003 
$57,500,000,  to  remain  avmlable  until  September  30,  [1995]  1996. 

Fiirthtr,  for  the  foregoing  purpotet,  $28,900,000,  to  become  available 
for  obligation  on  October  1,  1992  and  to  remain  available  for  obliga¬ 
tion  until  September  SO,  1997,  (Military  Corutruction  Appropriations 
Act,  1991;  additional  authorizing  legislation  to  be  proposal 

Prsfratfl  and  FiiuiKing  (ki  Unutands  of  dollan) 


Mwtfcrtoncttje  2t-20S$~0-l-051 

1990  JCtm 

1991  td. 

1992  td 

1993  cd 

rrecram  hgr  actMUec 

00.01 

Maja  cnRstmcticn. 

36,548 

88,718 

75325 

15316 

00.02 

Mhor  (wstcuctiai 

482 

5,653 

999 

19337 

00.03 

Planning 

7,140 

12,273 

6,649 

6,202 

10.00 

Total  oUgatiens 

44,170 

106,644 

83,573 

40,855 

FlnaiKint: 

17.00 

ilecavety  ol  prior  year  ohCgations _ 

-2,025 

. 

UnoUgated  balance  available,  start  of 

year: 

21.40 

For  corrpletNn  of  prin  year  badget 

film  .  . 

-29,468 

-86,0Z4 

-56,806 

-30,733 

21.40 

Available  to  hnance  new  bw^t  plars_ 

-329 

Unctfgated  balance  available,  end  of  year: 

23.80 

Reductio)  pursuant  ta  P.L  99-177  in 

unobigated  batinces  (dboetionaiy 

(mpimj  . 

329 

24.40 

For  cornpl^  of  prior  year  buf^t 

(fans  „ 

86,024 

56306 

30,733 

18,078 

25.00 

Unobigated  balance  lapsing _ 

424 

<0.00 

Eedgct  authority  (appropriation) . 

99,124 

77,426 

57300 

28300 

Reiatxm  of  cUja&m  to  outtavs: 

71.00 

Total  cb^aboos„ 

44,170 

106,644 

83,573 

40.855 

7240 

Obigatod  b^ance,  start  of  year . 

88,656 

49310 

81354 

88327 

74.40 

Obipted  balance,  end  d  year..^ _ 

-49310 

-81354 

-88,527 

-62382 

77.00 

Ai^tments  in  ei^  accounts 

-20 

. . , 

7800 

Ar^tments  in  untspved  accounts _ 

-2,025 

- - 

90.00 

(hiBays—  _ 

81,471 

74,600 

76,400 

67,000 

Budget  Plan  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

(amount  (or  construction  actio,b  propammtd) 

07.01 

Ifeja  censtruebon _  _ _ 

88.985 

66317 

51,600 

07.02 

Mncrconstnidion  . 

1,751 

2253 

500 

’~223C0 

07.03 

Planting _ _ 

8383 

8356 

5,400 

5,900 

0833 

Total  budget  (fan _ 

99,124 

77,426 

57,500 

28.200 

Qbieet  OsasificaliM  (h  thousands  of  doBais] 


hkeSMeea*  21-208$-((-l-05l 

1990  cm 

1991  ad 

1992  ed 

1999  cd 

lU 

3.467 

6356 

4332 

5,280 

lU 

OOkir  IhM  pMsiecRt _ 

45  , 

lU 

CMiiir  piQOMl  <yf**Q*^  . 

31  . 

113 

Total  posonsef  ooeperaatioo _ 

3343 

6356 

<332 

$380 

12! 

(SvSm  pt-sctcicl  berwfits _ 

420 

814 

613 

656 

21A) 

Tfxsl  and  transportation  d  peryors^,.— 

233 

230 

218 

233 

220 

TrmtpMWiM  it  tMc{< 

1  . 

23.1 

IMa!  peyments  to  GSA _ 

22 

31 

25 

243 

3fA  yyodwetiofl.^ . . 

34 

41 

31 

33 

2S.C 

other  strviots:  other 

7344 

36,744 

14,188 

14346 

26.0 

Sepptes  and  materials 

22 

34 

23 

27 

320 

laM  and  stnKtuRS 

32351 

62134 

63343 

19,753 

993 

TolaloUptions _ 

<1,170 

106,644 

83373 

40355 

Ptnorntri  Summaiy 


ToU  cmpsisrtie  vmlcysais: 

M-hM  eqiAaInt  moloynnt _ 103 

Wdm  tquhralent  or  overtime  nd  fcoEdry 


Miutary  CoNSisuenON,  Naval  Resesvb 

For  construction,  acquisition,  expansion,  rehabilitation,  and  conver¬ 
sion  of  facilities  far  the  training  and  administration  of  the  reserve 
components  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  as  authorized  by  chapter 
133  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  and  military  construction  authori¬ 
zation  Acts,  [$30,307,0003  $20,900,000,  to  remain  available  until  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  [19953  1996. 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  $26,400,000,  to  become  available 
for  obligation  on  October  1,  1992  and  to  remain  available  for  obliga¬ 
tion  until  September  SO,  1997.  (Military  Construction  Appropriations 
Act,  1991;  additional  authorizing  legislation  to  be  propos^ 


Prognttn  and  Flnancine  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


BsSfcaOoo  code  17-1235-0-1-051 

1990  acM 

1991  ed 

1992  ed 

1993  cd 

iTOfram  by  eclivitits: 

00.01  Maja  csmbucticn 

22515 

45,488 

63,391 

12,548 

00.02  Mna  ecnstniction _ 

548 

1,725 

1.048 

19,416 

00.03  Planning _ 

4,547 

6.015 

3,645 

2,708 

10.00  Totsi  cbigations _ 

27,610 

53328 

68.084 

34,672 

Fmandng: 

17.00  RectMiyol  prior  year  obigatiens..  » 

-1 

1  1  ni-  -T  1 

;  ir--T- . 

21.40  Unobigated  balance  available,  start  ol 

year;  For  ccenpietioa  ol  pti«  year 

budget  (fata . . . 

-19,938 

-45.962 

-73,041 

-25,857 

24.40  Ikvibigated  balance  available,  end  d  year: 

For  completion  d  prior  year  tudget 

(fans  .  — 

45,852 

73,041 

25.857 

17,585 

25.00  Uncled  baiance  lapsing _ 

617 

39.00  Budget  luthortty  _ 

54350 

80307 

20,900 

26,400 

Budget  auUiotity; 

40.00  .A(pttpri»ti(in —  - 

56.600 

80,307 

20.800 

26,400 

41.00  Transferred  to  other  accounts _ 

-2350 

.  „  ,  _ 

_ _ 

43  09  AppreptbUon  (idjgsttd) _ _ 

54,250 

10367 

20,900 

26yiM 

Relation  d  cbigations  to  outlays: 

71.0t)  Total  oMgalioos.  _ 

27,610 

53328 

68,084 

34,672 

72.40  Obigated  balance,  st»l  of  year.. - .... 

68.943 

34331 

39,659 

48,343 

74.40  Obfrgited  balacce,  end  d  year _ 

-34331 

-19.659 

-48,343 

-42315 

77.00  Ar^uslmentsheqfredacwimts™ — 

-23 

.... 

.  ... 

.  ^  „ 

78.C0  Ar^ustmenislnuneipndactcunts..  . 

-1 

.  .. 

90.00  Outlayi  _  .  .  — - 

62.193 

47390 

S3,4K> 

40,70'3 

THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 


Part  Fpur-522 


MUtMT  CMIMCim-OnM 
MnlMt-Ortwl  


General  and  apcclal  fniida— Contiiiued 


Mottakv  CONmocnoK,  Havai.  Raaniv*— Continued 

Mgtt  Hm  r>>  thousmis  d  doba) 

(OTOuets  for  coesinicto  ac&RS  prap^mMil) 


C7i)l 

W.j  ,  , 

48,447 

71,355 

17,400  . 

07112 

_  1,579 

1,600 

1,009 

23900 

07.03 

PllWBIC  . 

_  4,224 

7,352 

2,900 

2900 

(SW 

ToUbn^plin 

_  54,250 

10307 

20900 

26,400 

Ob(«d  CftoificttiM  {ki  itHusands  of  dobn) 


UuHaSmaSt  17-1235^1-1-051 

IWtcW 

IHlat 

ISRat 

|M3«t. 

OOKf  sttvixs: 

25.0 

Conirxis 

—  1954 

2924 

1,741 

1979 

250 

OHkt 

_  375 

694 

485 

472 

320 

iMd  and  sbiicbns 

_  25981 

50910 

65958 

32921 

99.9 

IcUctfpticas 

_  27,610 

53928 

68,084 

34972 

MatTAKY  CoNnsucnoN,  An  Forcs  Risnvx 

For  construction,  acquisition,  expansion,  rehabilitation,  and  convert 
sion  of  facilities  for  the  training  and  administration  of  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  as  authorized  by  chapter  133  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
and  military  construction  authorization  Acts,  [338,600,000] 
$30,800,000,  to  remain  available  until  September  30,  [1995]  JSSS. 

^riher,  for  the  foregoing  purpoeea,  $36,700,000,  to  become  available 
for  obligation  on  October  1,  1932  and  to  remain  available  for  obliga¬ 
tion  until  September  30,  1997.  (Military  Corutruction  Appropriatiom 
Act,  1991;  additional  authorUing  legitlation  to  be  propoeed.) 


Profnm  and  Finandni  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Maftfotioa  code  57-372(7-0-I*05l 

1999  xtui 

i»m  mtst 

mtsL 

rtafna  by  actnHitc 

0001  Kl)v  cciBtnictioA__ _ 

_  7,967 

29,932 

41,612 

6973 

0002  Mnocccnstnctm _ — 

__  399 

3,618 

2,785 

29942 

00.03  Flaniii{.._ 

4,555 

9,645 

3,103 

4920 

10.00  loUetiliptoiB _ 12,921  43,195  4?.500  41,135 


nntndiii: 

17.00  IlKweqroltnoriiuratiititim _  -241  -1  _  _ 

21.40  UnaUpted  iuboct  MUIe,  sUt  of 

yea:  Ftr  conpietjon  of  poor  yea 

butiptplins _  -14,099  -43,235  -  43,642  -16,942 

24.40  UwUpid)  betance  mliife,  end  of  yev: 

For  completion  of  prior  ye»  twipt 

plans -  48,236  43,642  16,942  12,507 

2500  U(iot*taled balance  lipsinj _  182  _ _ _ 


4000  BidfttaotlwcHy(ippro|K<ation).  46,206  30,660  20,100  36,700 


Rebtai  of  cUtatiotis  to  ooflayi 
rl.OO  Total  otSpbORS _ _ 

72.40  Otjpledb)la9cc,$t2itofyear_ 

74.40  Obitated  balance,  aid  of  year — 
77.00  Ajtstmenis  in  accounts « 
7100  A^nstments  in  uiexpM  xcounts 


9000  Outlays. 


Budfot  Plan  (in  thouunh'of  dollars) 


07.01 

I4ii»e«3tfucb«j.„,™ _ _ 

32565 

32,976 

13,809  . 

07.02 

bboot  w»irjc&n _ 

- 3,109 

1,415 

2900 

34900 

07.03 

fbjtwj— 

- -  10,526 

4,209 

4,800 

2.500 

0293 

Ictal  budpl  plait _ 

-  46,200 

38,600 

20900 

35,700 

Ci^  CUzdIlatlon  (in  Ihctiundt  of  di&fj) 


UmUatoa  cedi  57-3730-0-1-051 

IWkM 

1891  el 

1892  at 

1999  m 

HPWVlKTCFTKWfm 

25  0  OKw  smhes:  Centraets . . 

505 

514 

407 

284 

12,921 

43,195 

47900 

41,135 

82,887 

28,911 

21905 

31,705 

-28.911 

-37 

-21905 

-31,705 

-44940 

-241 

. . 

66,619 

50,800 

37,100 

28,600 

32LO 

land  aod  stnetae 

860 

556 

624 

21125 

m 

SiMoial  dwt  otiiatigN,  Ar  Figret 

1,165 

l,IK 

1,031 

25,40$ 

MlOUlIGNTCOOUIflS 

210 

Ota  aatwoc  CUdtaUs _ 

5974 

5911 

4986 

4,036 

320 

laid  aad  stradM 

6.082 

36,104 

41983 

11990 

999 

SabWai,  diptiats,  aiolm  ac- 

11,756 

42915 

46,469 

15.726 

9)3 

Total  tUiptes _ 

12921 

43,195 

47900 

41,135 

OUiaiiera  art  dstrMtd  as  Wfaws:  Dcfaise 
tBtary; 

Amy _  11,170  34,504  36,976  36.732 

Hwy _ 5«5  1,721  1382  1,045 

/lit  force _  1,166  6370  8342.  3357 


Bass  tUsuasuMm  and  Closurs  [Account]  Accounts 

For  deposit  into  the  Department  of  Defense  Base  Closure  Account 
establish^  by  section  207(aXl)  of  the  Defense  Authorization  Amend¬ 
ments  and  Bm  Closure  and  Realignment  Act  (Public  Law  100-526), 
[1998,100,000]  $733,600,000,  to  remain  available  for  obligation  until 
Sej^mber  30,  1995[:  Provided,  That  none  of  these  funds  may  be 
obligated  for  base  realignment  and  closure  activities  under  Public 
Law  100-526  which  would  cause  the  Department’s  $2,400,000,000  cost 
estimate  for  military  construction  and  family  housing  related  to  the 
Base  Realigiunent  and  Closure  Program  to  be  exceeded:  Provided 
further.  That  $100,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  herein  shall  be 
available  solely  for  environmental  restoraUoo]. 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purpoee,  $510,700,000,  to  become  available 
for  obligation  on  October  1,  1992  and  to  remain  available  for  obliga¬ 
tion  until  September  30, 1995. 

For  depoeit  into  the  Department  of  Defense  Base  Closure  Account 
1990  established  by  section  2906  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Authori¬ 
zation  Act,  1991  (Public  Law  101-510),  $100,000,000,  to  remain  avail¬ 
able  until  expended, 

Fiirther,  for  the  foregoing  purpose,  $100,000,000,  to  become  available 
for  depoeit  on  October  1, 1992,  and  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

During  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993  funds  may  be  deposited  into  the 
Department  of  Defense  Base  Closure  Account  pursuant  to  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  section  2906(aX2XB)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Authoriza¬ 
tion  Act,  1991  (Public  Law  101-510)  and  funds  so  deposited  shall  be 
available  until  expended  and  shall  be  merged  with  and  be  available 
for  the  same  purpose  as  other  funds  in  the  Account  (Military  Con¬ 
struction  Appropriations  Act,  1991;  additional  authorizing  legislation 
to  be  proposal 


Proinm  ind  Finsncini  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Uottotoicnk  97-0103-0-1-051 

I990actu]l 

1391  csl 

1932  est 

1933  est 

Profrin  by  activitiot; 

07  07  Ri»  riiNjrr  pmynm 

469.000 

998,100 

733,600 

540,700 

1000  Tctal  cbOgitions— Base  dosurt  pro- 

ffim 

166,849 

322,072 

873,420 

752405 

FVuMlnf; 

UccbOgaied  balance  available,  start  cl 

year: 

21.40  Fcr  cempietm  of  priot  year  budget 

pbm 

-302,151 

-11,000 

11,000 

-978,179 

-838959 

21.40  Avaialile  to  Fisanee  new  budget  pfam- 

2240  UnettptN  balance  bansferred,  net _ 

Unobiptod  balance  ivaUle,  end  d  year: 

24.40  For  convietion  of  pdoc  year  budget 

flUK, 

302,151 

978,179 

838959 

626.654 

24.40  Availatilo  Is  fattnee  subsequent  year 

Wgetplans.  _ 

11,000 

_ _ _ 

. . . . 

39  00  Budpl  uitidritf . . . .  , 

480900 

998,100 

731600 

540,700 

•Budget  airtiiotily: 

40.00  AspcifiiatiiM.. . .  __ . . . . 

500,000 

-20.000 

998,100 

-13,000 

733,600 

540,700 

41.00  Tr»sfemd  to  other  actcunts..^ _ _ 

42.00  Transforted  from  other  axcuats.-..^ _ 

11000 

r  .11  ■Ii.t_.i.riiiiii| 

43.06  A(ipreptbtiM(odji!}t«d)~.~.~- 

480900 

998,100 

733,600 

540,700 

319 
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Part  Four-523 


MmtrmH  a*ml 


71M  Tn«m|rt>ii  _  litMS  327JI72  173.420  252,405 

2140  WtMb*N%)tatii)W _  _ _  IttfiH  254, iiS  S22,4K 

24M  _  -141514  -2t(.ltS  -522,41$  -155,081 

9000  -  - _  10255  20<,501J  5M,100  $24,000 


Foxboh  CuauNCY  Fwcivxvom,  ComntvcupH,  DmNss 
Pnfran  and  flMiiciin  (n  tlmsaii6  of  (Man) 


IMMiink  97-0803-0-l-05t  18Nkm(  1981  «l  1999 at.  tWnt 

fiaMCla(! 

21.40  UagUpM  Man  aMitfe.  sM  of 

>* _  -155,421  -96.617  -96.617  -96,6!7 

22.40  IMfpM  Man  OaMmd  ta  oDar 

taamts _  100J23  _  _  _ 

IMiipM  Mtoct  iaUll^  ml  of 
23i9  ReA«:ti»i  purmot  to  P.L  99-177  i) 
imWitM  t«la!!»  (ifsaolXMiy 

pror») _  2.937  _ _  _ 

24.40  ftt  ofifkVfn  of  prior  ytar  ballet 

ptoB _  96,617  96,617  96,617  96,617 

3900  IdOtftariMty _  44,356  _ _ 


Ou^autiwily: 

41.00  T.'aisfemidlooUKrxanb _  -54,740 

4200  TrarahnodfrOTofteraeaiotitj _  74,096  _ 

43  00  /^praprlatiMfadfosM) _  19.^  „ 

50.00  HuppniprWioo _  25.IM  _. 


Rrbtba  of  otfsaSra  to  outliys: 
71.00  Tout  (ili({it0ts _ 

90.00  Outliys _ 


FAMILY  HOUSING,  DEFENSE 

These  appropriations  finance  all  costs  associated  with  con¬ 
struction,  improvements,  operations,  maintenance  and  leasing 
of  all  mUilary  family  housing.  The  program  contains  initia¬ 
tives  to  reduce  operating  costs  and  conserve  energy  by  up¬ 
grading  or  replacing  facilities  which  can  be  made  more  effi¬ 
cient  through  relatively  modest  investments  in  improvements. 

The  budget  plan  for  each  appropriation  is  shown  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  table  immediately  following  the  program  and  financing 
schedules  for  those  appropriations  that  are  available  for  obli¬ 
gation  for  more  than  one  year.  In  1992  and  1993  it  presents, 
by  budget  activity,  the  value  of  the  program  requested  for  the 
life  of  the  multiple-year  appropriation,  with  comparable 
amounts  in  1990  and  1991. 


Federal  Fundt 

General  and  special  funds: 

Family  Housino,  Army 

C  (INCLUDING  RISCISSIONS)] 

For  eapenses  of  family  housing  for  the  Army  for  construction, 
including  acquisition,  replacement,  addition,  expansion,  extension  and 
alteration  and  for  operation  and  maintenance,  including  debt  pay¬ 
ment,  leasing,  minor  construction,  principal  and  interest  chaiges,  and 
insurance  premiums,  as  authorize  by  law,  as  follows:  for  Construc¬ 
tion,  [$74,800,000]  $137,i0Q,00O,  for  Operation  and  maintenance,  and 
for  debt  payment,  [$1,468,967,000]  $l,3S7,02S.m,  in  all 

[$1,538,267,000]  $l,S3i,i25,000:  Provided,  That  the  amount  provided 
for  construction  shril  remain  available  until  September  30,  [1995: 
Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  "Family  Hous¬ 
ing,  Army"  under  Public  Law  100-202,  $4,264,000  is  hereby  rescinded; 
Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  "Family  Hous¬ 
ing,  Arm/'  under  Public  Law  100-447,  $8,400,000  is  horeby  rescind¬ 
ed]  me. 

Further,  for  the  fore^ing  purpoeee,  as  follows:  for  Construction, 
$69,300,000;  for  Operation  arid  maintenance,  and  for  debt  payment, 


S1407,6i7,0OCi  in  all,  $1476,917,000,  to  become  available- for  obliga¬ 
tion  on  October  1,  1991:  Provided,  That  the  amount  provided  for 
construction  shall  remain  emailable'  until  Ssptember  30,  1997.  (10 
U&a  18H,  1827-19,  1831,  1851~Si,  1867;  Military  Cor.struction  Ap¬ 
propriations  Act,  1991;  additional  autkorizing  legislation  to  be  pro¬ 
posed) 


Pngim  sad  rmserdst  (in  SiousiMls  sf  (M»} 


21-0702-0-1-051 

I990actnl 

IMIet 

met. 

ISUct. 

Dnctpntran; 

OoMlnicbOR: 

01X1 

CMSbVCtiMOflWWlKMiDg _ 

39,177 

63X50 

$5X28 

14X48 

01.02 

23X95 

•49,102 

78X40 

78,548 

01X3 

9X85 

9,000 

7X72 

10,112 

01X1 

Toilf  coestndiMi _ 

72,058 

121,652 

142.040 

103X08 

OpentiML  miMemnce,  and  hteitst 

paynsL- 

Qp«^ 

02.01 

Qporatnf  events _ 

514,430 

514X91 

568X60 

579,410 

02.02 

iMSini 

293,772 

434X16 

360,783 

379,881 

02.03 

Miiniwflcc  d  m! 

602,085 

514,961 

467X07 

448,159 

0204 

Inlrnst  pqmnta 

58 

49 

50 

50 

0291 

Total  opan&fl,  ouintenanct;  and 

biteftst  payment. 

1,410X45 

1,463,717 

1,396,900 

1,407,500 

03.01 

ReMunaHe  program 

11,121 

16,000 

16,000 

16,090 

10.00 

Total  ettigatjora 

1,493,524 

1.6CIX69 

1,554,940 

1,526,708 

rtsMcini; 

17.00 

RectMry  of  prior  yur  otfigationa 

-4.989 

tInobSiated  batarioe  avaiaiife,  start  of 

year: 

21.46 

For  conpfetion  of  peior  year  budget 

plain . . 

-185,918 

-140,299 

-92,947 

-88X07 

21.40 

AvaOabfe  to  nnance  new  Inxlget  plans- 

-12,664 

22.40 

Unobtgated  balance  transferred,  net _ 

-25,066 

UnobOgated  baianot  availabie,  end  of  year: 

24.40 

Fo;  (ompietion  of  prior  year  budget 

plans _ — _ 

140,299 

92,947 

88X07 

54X99 

24.40 

AvaOibie  to  Rnaxe  subsequent  year 

budget  phK . 

12,664 

25.00 

UnobSgaM  balance  lapsing  _ 

12762 

_ 

39.00 

Budfct  autbority  (gross)  . 

1,443X77 

1X41X93 

IX50XCO 

1,492X00 

Budget  autMly: 

Current 

40.00 

Appropeiatioo.- . . 

1,447,647 

1,538,267 

1,534,425 

1,476,927 

40X6 

Apjxipiation  rescinded  (unoUgited 

balances)  - . 

-12,664 

40.47 

Porbon  aniiied  to  debt  reduction _ 

-122 

-250 

-125 

-127 

41.00 

Transferred  to  otber  acocunts _ 

-53,417 

4200 

Transferred  from  otber  accounts.. 

38,048 

43.00 

Appropriation  (adjusted). _ 

1,432156 

1X25,353 

1X34X09 

1,476X00 

(Ymiinent 

6000 

Spuming  authority  from  offMtting 

coluctioni, _ _ _ 

11,121 

16,000 

16,000 

16,000 

Rebtioii  of  offigotices  to  evtiays: 

71.00 

Total  obligations . . 

1,493,524 

1,601,369 

1,554,940 

1,526,708 

72.40 

Obbgated  balance,  start  cl  year _ 

811,742 

548,268 

563,937 

597X77 

74.40 

Obbgated  babnee,  end  cf  year _ 

-548,268 

-553,937 

-597X77 

-602,785 

77.00 

Ai^brienls  in  expired  aownts _ 

-6,856 

70.00 

Adjustments  in  inupited  accounts - 

-4,989 

_ 

. 

07.00 

Outlays  (gross) . . 

1,745,153 

1,585,700 

1,521,500 

1,521,300 

AdjujOnects  to  budget  sutbonty  and  outlays: 

Deductions  lor  offsetting  ccflectlons: 

00.10 

Wera!  funds - 

-2.257 

-5,400 

-5,400 

-5,400 

00.30 

Trust  funds.- _  _ 

-20 

-20 

-20 

00.40 

Non4edeial  sources _ 

-8,864 

-10,580 

-10,580 

-10,530 

00.90 

ToU,  offsetting  eoRecfcns _ 

-11,121 

-16,000 

-16,000 

-16,000 

89.00 

Budget  authority  (net) _ 

1,432,156 

1,525,353 

1,534,300 

1,476,800 

90.00 

Outlays  (net) _  _ 

1,734,032 

1,569,700 

1,505,500 

1,505X00 

320 
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THE  BUDGET  FOB  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 


GciKrml  and  tpecial.fnMii— Coatmu«d 

Fam^y.Housino,  Aurr— Continued 

Mget  nee  (n  ttnsa^  el  debn] 


Oinct: 

CwstracSw. 


WDl 

Contnctioii «( (wr  Imm( _ 

51,64t 

31,503 

57,200 

30 

06D2 

OesinjcS^  tipMMSRb 

33,665 

40,100 

74,9K 

51,219 

06.03 

meat 

3,000 

2,700 

5,220 

11,060 

06.91 

TcU  coostrectiM _ 

31,313 

74,300 

137,400 

69,300 

Qpeatim.  nantenaKe;  mi  ietant 

pipiKb 

Opin^ 

07.01 

(beataf  npeaes . - . 

514,430 

514391 

56tJ60 

579,410 

07D2 

latm; 

293,772 

434,316 

360,763 

379,161 

07.03 

MaiotMMce  of  ml  yropetir _ 

602,035 

514,561 

467,207 

446,159 

07.04 

tatorest  paymsits  and  iminiKe 

pnniums 

53 

49 

50 

50 

07J1 

Total  opantion,  maMwaioe,  and 

etenst  papnint 

1,410,345 

1,463,717 

1,396,900 

1,407,500 

03.01 

Ramljinalb 

11,121 

16,000 

16,000 

16,000 

03.93 

Total  lud|((  Ilian 

1,509,779 

1,554,017 

1,550,300 

1,492,800 

Object  C(MeMc«yM  (in  tiiousinds  of  dollirs) 


IfMrfiote  csdt  21*^702*^1~051 

inoicw 

IMlts. 

ISttest. 

l»3sR. 

Direct  (Ul|3ticn$: 

lU 

Personnel  oompensatiotr  FdMm  per- 

manent 

22,564 

23,050 

24,070 

24350 

lU 

Other  than  fulOffle  permanent _ 

4,705 

4,736 

4,998 

5,131 

IM 

Other  personnel  onpensation _ 

1,445 

1,470 

1,535 

1.59t 

11.9 

Total  personnel  conpe!isatiM__ 

23315 

29306 

30,603 

31,722 

12.1 

Ovitaa  pervmiel  benefits _ 

6,327 

6,943 

7351 

7316 

13.0 

Benefits  for  former  personnel 

37 

33 

92 

96 

21.0 

Travel  and  iraMportadon  of  persons _ 

1,416 

2,632 

2321 

2328 

22.0 

Transportitioa  of  thinfs 

10,105 

10,550 

10327 

10,423 

232 

Rental  payments  to  others 

293,772 

434316 

358,762 

377,895 

233 

OvnnMncitjoin,  utiities,  and  misceBi- 

neevsdiardes 

243,009 

303,704 

321,642 

326,726 

24.9 

Printinj  attd  reprcductin 

90 

161 

147 

156 

Other  »«(*$: 

250 

Payments  to  foreitn  national  indrict 

(MfKnnd. 

33.731 

34,691 

45314 

47383 

25.0 

Contracb 

545,231 

535,793 

557,246 

47.5349 

25.0 

Other 

229,573 

106365 

133,147 

134,513 

260 

Sipplies  and  materials 

14,339 

12,837 

12,490 

12,334 

31.0 

Equipment 

31349 

8,922 

8,990 

9.045 

32.0 

land  and  structures 

33,501 

48,707 

50,664 

74,674 

43.0 

Interest  and  dividends _ 

53 

49 

44 

44 

99.0 

Subtotal,  drict  cUifations 

1,432,403 

1,585359 

1,533,940 

1,510.708 

99.0 

Reimtxisatile  cbRjations  _ _ _ _ _ 

11,121 

16,000 

16,000 

16,000 

99.9 

Total  oUiaOons _ 

1,493,524 

1.601369 

1,554,940 

1,526.708 

Pmonntl  Sumnury 


Total  (onvensatile  wotliytats: 

Ful-time  tqiivaleni  emptoymul _  1,286 

fuR-time  cqurv^t  of  overtime  and  hoOday 
houa-  30 

1351  1345 

29  27 

1334 

29 

STATEMENT  OF  FAMILY  HOUSING  INOEBTEDNESS,  ARMY 

[kOwiuttbelMn] 

mtOal 

Remaning  debL  Start  of  year _  673,145 

USS; 

Debt  reliremenL' 

(a)  During  year -  ._  -121.605 

(b)  Adjustment  cl  pefcf  years _ _ 

Wtvl  ifStef, 
556,540  432,510 

-124,090  -125,000 

met 

307,540 

-127,000 

Remaining  debt  end  of  year  _  _  556,540 

432,540  307,540 

130,540 

Family  Housino,  Navy  ahd  Marins  Com 

ClINCLUDlNO  RESCISSION)  3 

For  expenses  of  family  housing  for  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  for 


epnetructii^  including  acquisition,  replacement,  Sbddition,  ezpanaioo, 
extension  and  atteratto  end  for  operation  and  maintenance,  includ¬ 
ing  dndyt  payment,  leasing,  minor  constructfon,  principal  and  interest 
chargee,  and  insurance  immiums,  as  authorix^  by  law,  as  .follows: 
for  Construction,  [9X74,917,0003  $lS9,&X),00(y,  for  Operation  and 
maintenance,  and  for  deU  payment,  [^1,101,0003  ^710,700,000,  in 
all  [9866,018,0003  $S79,$00,000,  Provided,  That' the  amount  provided 
for  coDsttuetkm  shidl  remain  available  until  September  30,  [1995. 
Provided  'further.  That  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  "Family'  Hous- 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps”  under  l^lic  Law  101-148,  911,037,000 
is  hereby  rescinded3  199S. 

Further,  for  the  fortgoing  putpotce,  as  follows:  for  Construction, 
$S, 900,000;  for  Operation  and  maintenance,  and  for  debt  payment, 
$794,700,000;  in  alt,  $799,900,000,  to  become  available  for  obligation  on 
October  1,  1999:  Pmvided,  That  the  amount  provided  for  conttrvetion 
shall  remain  available  until  September  30, 1997.  (10  U.S.C  9894$  9897- 
99,  9881,  9851-54,  9857;  Militaiy  Construction  Appropriations  Act, 
1991;  additional  authorizing  legislation  to  be  proposed 


Piegnni  end  FiMiidsf  (in  thousands  of  doflars) 


JMKcitai  codt  17^703*0~1~051 

IHOacM 

1991  Ut 

1992031 

1993  tsL 

fntnn  by  acthritiat: 

Deectprogram; 

Constiuctini: 

01.01 

Construction  of  new  bousing _ 

73397 

89,168 

142,559 

93377 

01.02 

Constniction  imptiMmetds 

47,236 

33,407 

49,468 

20,194 

01.03 

Fiannint 

5,196 

6,295 

8339 

4,181 

01.91 

Total  corsiniction 

126329 

128370 

198366 

117,652 

Operation,  iiumtit<jnce,  and  Mcest 

payment: 

Opmtion: 

02.01 

Operas  expenses 

279357 

294345 

325,876 

341,610 

02.02 

leasing 

34378 

43,775 

63,900 

87,800 

02.03 

Maintenanct  of  teA  poperty _ 

331,134 

352333 

320.334 

355,200 

0205 

Mortgage  insurance  ptetreums _ 

104 

93 

90 

90 

02t91 

Total  Dperiticc,  mairdcnance,  and 

inbrtst  payment 

645,173 

691,101 

710,700 

784,700 

03.01 

Reimbusable  program _ 

13331 

32,528 

9,728 

10,065 

10.00 

Total  eUgations _ 

784333 

852,499 

918,794 

912,417 

nnendni; 

UnoMgated  baUnce  avaiaUe,  >U(t  ol 

year: 

21.40 

For  completion  oi  prior  year  tudgei 

ftbfti _ _ _ _ _ _ 

-144366 

-163,770 

-193,389 

-164,223 

21.40 

Avaiabie  lo  finance  new  budget  plats.. 

-11,037 

22.40 

Unobligated  balance  batslecred,  net _ 

-75 

Unobligated  balance  availabie,  end  of  year; 

24.40 

Tor  compieUon  of  prior  year  bulget 

pla«..  _  _ 

163,770 

193389 

164,223 

54,771 

24.40 

Available  to  finance  subsequent  yer 

hfirffrtpbftt 

11,037 

2500 

Unobigated  balance  lapsing 

6381 

■ 

_ 

39.00 

Budget  audwrtty  (gross) - 

322,130 

871381 

889,628 

802365 

Budget  authonty; 

Current 

40.00 

Appreptiaticn _ 

798,321 

866,018 

879,900 

792,900 

4036 

AptYopriation  rescinded  (unobligaled 

baimees) _  _ 

-11,037 

41.00 

Transltrred  to  other  acteunts _ 

-33,270 

42.00 

Traisletred  from  other  amounts _ 

27370 

.„  „ni 

.  ,  . 1 . 

43.00 

Appropriation  (adjusted) _ 

792,421 

854381 

379,900 

792,900 

Pnrmanant 

63.00 

Spondkig  authority  from  offsetting 

coBoctlorts..^. _  —  .. 

29,759 

16,100 

9,723 

10,065 

Relation  of  cbRgaticns  to  outlays: 

71.00 

ToUlobHstiocu^ - -  - - 

784.333 

852,499 

918,794 

912,417 

72.40 

ObFgsted  balince,  start  d  year — 

597,933 

549.455 

547,864 

589,730 

74.40 

Otiigited  balance,  end  cl  year - 

-549,465 

-547.864 

-589,730 

-575,632 

77.00 

Mji^rients  in  eipitcd  accounts _ 

42 

- _ 

87.00 

Outlsys  (giuss) - 

833343 

854,100 

876,923 

925,465 

Mjustmtnls  to  budget  authority  and  outlays; 

Deducliots  lor  offsettit'g  ccOectiona: 

83.10 

Federal  tunds— 

-28326 

-16,100 

-9,728 

-10,065 

33.40 

Hoo-Fedetd  sources - 

-1,433 
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88.90 

Total,  offsetdng  ccacciions _ _ 

_  -23,753 

-16,100 

-9,728 

-10,065 

89.00 

authority  (net) _ 

_  792,421 

854,981 

879,900 

792400 

90.00 

Outlays 

_  803484 

838,000 

867400 

915,400 

Budfet  Pbn  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Dveeb 

ConstnEtiyi: 

06.01 

Construction  of  new  hous^g _ 

96,503 

126497 

107462 

06.02 

Constraction  impmements _ 

31,036 

42,420 

55,438 

2,000 

06.03 

Planning - 

3,100 

6400 

6400 

6,200 

06.91 

Total  constnjctioa 

130,639 

174,917 

169400 

8,200 

Operabon,  maintenance,  and  Interest 

paymenk 

Op«ation: 

07.01 

OpeGbng  expenses _ 

279,557 

234445 

325,876 

341,610 

07.02 

leasing 

34478 

43,775 

63,900 

87,800 

07.03 

Maintenance  of  real  property _ 

331,134 

352483 

320,834 

355400 

07.05 

Mcrtgage  insurants  premiisns _ 

104 

98 

90 

90 

07.91 

Total  ofentkxi,  mainteiunx,  and 

Interest  payment _ 

645,17^ 

691,101 

710,700 

784,700 

08.01 

Reimbursabie  _  _ 

29,759 

16,100 

9,728 

10,065 

08.93 

Total  budget  (fan _ 

805,571 

882,118 

889,628 

802,965 

Object  Classtficitlon  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


UcnbfcituA  code  17-0703~0-1**051 

1990ictinl 

1991  esl 

1992  esL 

1993  til 

21.0 

DM  (bbgatiens; 

Travel  and  transportabon  of  persons _ 

1,626 

2,620 

2,843 

3,100 

23.3 

Corriimioications,  utrities,  and  miscella- 
necusetarges . . . 

172,980 

185,610 

197,018 

205412 

250 

Other  services: 

Purchases  from  industrial  funds _ 

85,808 

92,639 

135,806 

142,697 

250 

toitracts _ 

196,993 

322,468 

296,943 

317,630 

250 

31.0 

Other-  —  _  _ 

PrUiipmenl 

180,117 

14,481 

77,891 

20,598 

65,623 

22,638 

102,055 

24431 

32.0 

43.0 

M  and  structures  . . . 

Interest  and  rSvMends _ 

119493 

104 

118.047 

98 

188,105 

90 

107,040 

87 

99.0 

Subtotal,  direct  obPgations _ - _ 

771,502 

819,971 

909,066 

902452 

99.0 

Rambursabie  obligations _ _ 

13431 

32,528 

9,728 

10,065 

99.9 

Total  (Ugations _ 

784,833 

852,499 

918,794 

912,417 

Family  Housing,  Air  Force 

[(INCLUDING  RESCISSIONS)! 

For  expenses  of  family  housing  for  the  Air  Force  for  construction, 
including  acquisition,  replacement,  addition,  expansion,  extension  ancl 
alteration  and  for  operation  nnd  maintenance,  including  debt  pay¬ 
ment,  leasing,  minor  construction,  principal  and  interest  charges,  and 
insurance  premiums,  as  authorized  by  law,  as  follows;  for  Construc¬ 
tion,  [1162,957,000]  $172,100,000-,  for  Operation  and  maintenance, 
and  for  debt  payment,  [$771,442,000]  $909,400,000-,  in  all 
[$934,399,000]  $1,081,500,000.  Provided,  That  the  amount  provided 
for  construction  shall  remain  available  until  September  30,  [1995: 
Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  "Family  Hous¬ 
ing,  Air  Force”  under  Public  Law  100-202,  $1,941,000  is  hereby  re¬ 
scinded:  Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  "Family 
liousing.  Air  Force”  under’ Public  Law  100-447,  $167,000  is  hereby 
rescinded;  Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
"Family  Housing,  Air  Force"  under  Public  Law  101-148,  $43,856,000 
is  hereby  rescinded]  1996. 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  as  follows:  for  Construction, 
$188,000,000;  for  Operation  and  maintenance,  and  for  debt  payment, 
$979,000,000,  m  all,  $1,167,000,000,  to  become  available  for  obligation 
on  October  1,  1992:  Provided,  That  the  amount  provided  for  construc¬ 
tion  shall  remain  available  until  September  SO,  1997.  (10  U.SC  2824, 
2827-29,  28S1,  2852-54,  2857;  Military  Construction  Appropriations 
Act,  1991;  additional  authorizing  legislation  to  be  proposed) 


Prosram  snd  nnandng  (in  thousands  oi  dollaia) 


UstAatnitaSe  57-0704-0-1-051  1999  xOS  1991  cL  1999  esL  199}  et 


Pngran  by  jdMliss: 
OjrKtpngi^ 
Coirini^ 


01.01 

Constnicbon  of  new  hoiising _ 

17,155 

11,134 

22470 

12495 

01.02 

Ocnstnictiw  improwments _ 

32.135 

171,946 

174499 

172457 

01.03 

Planning. 

5,047 

6,838 

8,192 

11,662 

0141 

Total  constiwtion 

54437 

189418 

205,061 

197,614 

Opening  maintenance  and  interest 

payinent: 

Opmbon: 

02.01 

Operating  experises _ — 

355,172 

348408 

389,708 

398470 

02.02 

leasing  . 

79,289 

110,911 

140,900 

169,200 

02.03 

Maintenance  (4  real  [roperty _ 

315,112 

311,642 

378,712 

410,760 

02.05 

Mortgage  'nstuance  premiums _ 

81 

81 

80 

70 

0241 

Total  operatiort,  mahtetiance. 

and  Merest  payment—. 

749,654 

771,442 

909,400 

979,000 

03.01 

Reimbuisable  program.  _  _ 

9,032 

9,500 

8411 

8,275 

10.00 

Total  cbCgations _  _ 

813,023 

970,860 

1,122,772 

1,184,889 

Financing: 

17.00 

Recevery  of  prior  year  oUgatiens _ 

-10,443 

— 

Uncbligatod  balance  av^lable,  start  oi 

year: 

21.40 

For  rxmpietion  of  prior  year  budget 

(Ians _ _ 

-51,293 

-125,026 

-98,065 

-65,104 

21.40 

AvailaUe  to  fma-nce  new  budget  plans... 

-34,789 

-45,964 

22.49 

Unobligated  balance  transfened,  net _ 

-18,692 

,„r- 

Uncifigated  balance  available,  end  d  year.- 

23  80 

Reduction  pursuant  to  P.L  99-177  In 

unobSgated  balances  ((fcoretiot<ary 

program) _  . ... 

1,589 

24.40 

For  compi^  ol  prior  year  budget 

125.026 

98,065 

65,104 

55,490 

24.40 

Available  to  finance  subsequent  year 

budget  plans _ 

45,964 

- 

».  .«  ..  .. 

25.00 

UnebOgated  balance  lapsing _ 

8,650 

— 

— 

39.00 

Budgit  authority  (gross) _ 

679,036 

897435 

1,089,811 

1.175475 

Budget  authcrity: 

Current: 

40.00 

Apprtpriation _ _ 

870,004 

934499 

1,081,500 

1,167,000 

4036 

Appreixiation  resdnded  (uncbSgaled 

balances) _ 

-45464 

43.00 

Appropriation  (arfjusted) _  . 

870,004 

888,435 

1481400 

1,167,000 

Pennanent: 

68.00 

Spending  autfiority  from  offsetting 

ooflections _ _ 

9.032 

9400 

8411 

8475 

Relation  of  rfiligations  to  outlays: 

71.00 

Total  obligaliors _  _ _ 

813,023 

970,860 

1,122,772 

1,184.889 

72.40 

Obligated  balance,  start  of  yea: _ 

572,036 

421,972 

473,932 

577493 

74.40 

ObSgated  balance,  end  of  year - 

-421,972 

-473432 

-577,393 

-626,607 

77.00 

Adprstments  in  expired  accounts. _ 

-695 

...  ...  ........ 

... 

. 

78.00 

Adjustments  in  unexpIred  accounts _ 

-10,443 

— 

. . 

87.00 

ftrtlays  (gross) - - 

951,949 

918,900 

1.019.311 

1,135,675 

Adjustments  to  bixtget  authority  and  errtlays: 

Deductions  lor  offsetting  collections: 

$8.10 

Federal  funds  . . .  ._ 

-7,835 

oo 

-7,231 

-7,199 

88  30 

Trust  funds.  _ _ _ 

-16 

88.40 

Non-Tederal  sources _ _ 

-1.181 

-1,235 

-1,080 

-1,076 

88.90 

Total,  offsetting  collections.. . 

-9  032 

-9,500 

-8.311 

-8,275 

89  00 

Budget  authcrity  (net) . . . 

sw.oot 

888,435 

1,081,500 

1.167.00'3 

90  00 

Outlays  (net)....  . . . 

942,917 

909,400 

1,011,000 

1,127,400 

Budget  Plan  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Duecl 

ConstrucSoa 

06.01 

CorstrucUm  of  new  housing  . 

7,397 

5457 

24,864 

9,525 

05.02 

Ccnstiucticri  bi^xovements.. . 

111,693 

151.000 

141,235 

168,518 

06.03 

Plannii'g - - 

8,000 

6,000 

6.0CC 

9.957 

0691 

Total  construetioii  . 

127,090 

162457 

172,100 

183.000 
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General  and  special  funds— Continued 

FAiai.Y  Housino,  Air  Force— Continued 

Budget  i^n  (in  thousands  of  dollars}— Conttnued 


eperaSoK,  nuintinaKe,  and  interKt 
prynxnt: 


07.01 

upersm 

Opentiftg  expenses _ 

355,172 

343208 

339,703 

398,970 

07.02 

Uasiog_ 

79239 

110211 

140,900 

169200 

07.03 

Maintenance  ol  leal  praperty _ 

315,112 

311,642 

378,712 

410,760 

07.05 

Mortgage  insuiance  prento _ 

31 

31 

80 

70 

07.91 

Total  epenOoa  maintenance. 

and  inteest  payment _ 

749,654 

ni,442 

909,400 

979,000 

0301 

Reimiwsatle  program 

9,032 

9200 

8211 

8275 

03.93 

Total  (hSgations. 

335,776 

943,899 

1,089,311 

1,175275 

OfajKt  Classification  (in  tlxxisands  of  doliars) 

UicUicitna  coie  57-070(-0-l-051 

ISSOxtoal 

1991  est 

1992  est 

1993  eit 

Direct  otCgationi- 

21.0 

Tra/el  and  tiansportiticn  cl  persons _ 

2299 

3,157 

3,607 

3260 

220 

Transportation  of  ttengs 

5,997 

6214 

7,216 

7,720 

232 

Rental  payments  to  others. 

169,422 

160,524 

211,293 

232,125 

Other  serw» 

250 

Contracts 

217,400 

228,397 

261263 

279237 

250 

0iier„ 

119,945 

126,283 

144,311 

154293 

260 

SupoTes  and  materials 

11,994 

12,629 

14,431 

15,433 

310 

Equipment.- 

37,432 

39,465 

45,097 

43,243 

32.0 

Land  and  structures.  _ 

219,261 

363,564 

403,438 

409,904 

430 

Interest  and  rJvidends. _ 

19,491 

20,522 

23,450 

25,039 

990 

Srttotal,  (Fred  oWgatior« _ 

303,991 

961260 

1,114,461 

1,176,614 

990 

Rftmbufsable  dfgators 

9,032 

9,500 

8211 

8275 

999 

Total  obligatiorts - - 

313,023 

970,360 

1,122,772 

1,184,639 

Family  Housing,  Defense  Agencies 

[(INCLUDING  RESCISSIONS)] 

For  expenses  of  family  housing  for  the  activities  and  agencies  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  (other  than  the  military  departments)  for 
construction,  including  acijuisition,  replacement,  addition,  expansion, 
extension  and  alteration  and  for  operation  and  maintenance,  leasing, 
and  minor  construction,  as  authorized  by  law,  as  follows;  for  Con¬ 
struction,  [$500,000]  $200,000-,  for  Operation  and  maintenance, 
[$20,514,000]  $26,000.000,  in  all  [$21,014,000]  $28,200,000:  Provided, 
Tliat  the  amount  provide  for  construction  shall  remain  available 
until  September  30,  [1995  Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds  appro¬ 
priated  for  "Family  Housing,  Defense  Agencies”  under  Public  Law 
101-148,  $300,000  is  hereby  rescinded]  1906. 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  for  Operation  and  maintenance, 
$26,800,0000,  to  b^me  available  for  obligation  on  October  1,  1992. 
(Military  Construction  Appropriations  Act,  1991;  additional  authoriz¬ 
ing  legislation  to  be  proposed) 


Program  and  Financing  (in  Ihousanda  of  doilarj) 


Mwtnatoi  ode  97-0706-0-1-051 

1990artul 

1991  est 

1992  est 

1993  est 

Program  by  activities: 

Direct  progtam- 
Constiuctictt 

0101  Construction  ol  new  housing,  . 

2 

395 

186 

15 

0102 

Construction  irifrovements 

44 

248 

43 

2 

0191 

Total  constaKtion..  .  . 

46 

643 

229 

17 

0201 

Operation,  mamtenance,  and  detest 
payment 

Opaaten: 

Operahig  tapenses 

2,007 

1,992 

3297 

3.329 

0202 

leasing.  ... 

17796 

17,897 

21.664 

22,559 

02.03 

Mamtenance  of  real  prcferty.  . 

759 

626 

939 

912 

02.91 

Total  operation,  mamtinance; 
and  interest  payment 

20,562 

20,515 

26.000 

26,800 

03.01 

Remnbutsabie  program . 

535 

803 

800 

809 

1009 

Tclai  otfigaScm  . .  . 

21,143 

21,958 

27,029 

27,617 

nmndst: 


173)9 

21.49 

21.40 

2^40 

2320 

Rec^  OS  pnor  year  otl{}bOR3 
ttnottgated  batance  avdaHe,  stari  of 
year: 

Ter  ccmpletiM  ol  ptior  year  txn^ 

(ll*K  . 

-22  . 

-93 

-3 

-130  . 

3  . 

-197 
-300  . 

-56 

-25 

Ar&iae  to  finance  ntw  budget  pi»s_ 

tlnob^ted  balance  bansferrad,  net _ _ 

UnoUigated  balance  avaiaUe,  era!  o(  yean 
Redefie.s  pwsuani  to  P.1.  99-177  h 
unolfgated  balances  (decrtficnary 

24.40 

For  cmpl^s  of  ptica  year  budget 

plans  _ 

197 

56 

25 

8 

24.40 

Avdabie  b  rhsance  subsequent  year 

hiilf*!  flint 

300  . 

25.00 

UnnbSgated  balance  lapsing _ 

263  . 

_ 

39.90 

Budget  authority  (gtets) 

21259 

21215 

27200 

27,600 

Budget  authrrity: 

Current 

4000 

Appttpriation 

21,124 

21,015 

26200 

26.800 

4026 

Apprt^Iicn  rescinded  (unctjgated 

balances) 

-300  . 

49^00 

Appropriation  (adiustod) 

21,124 

20,715 

26200 

26200 

Permanent 

6800 

Sponding  authority  from  olfsettini 

colloctiofls. 

535 

800 

800 

800 

Relation  ol  eUgatiens  to  outlays: 

71.00 

Total  cUgations _  . 

21,143 

21,958 

27,029 

27,617 

72.40 

ObSgated  balance,  start  d  year - 

10,218 

11,747 

14,805 

18,514 

74.40 

Obligated  lalance,  end  ol  year 

-11,747 

-14,805 

-18,534 

-21,551 

77.00  . 

Adji&tmeniS  in  Vfntnk 

-885  . 

7809 

Adjustments  in  unexpired  accounts _ 

-22  . 

87.00 

Outlays  (gross) . 

18,709 

18,900 

23200 

24,600 

Adiustmenls  to  biidgel  authonty  and  otitlavs; 

Deductions  lor  offsetting  collections: 

88.10 

Tedeial  funds.. 

-535 

-800 

-800 

-800 

88.90 

Total,  olfsettirpg  ccOectxxis - 

-535 

-800 

-800 

-800 

89.00 

Budget  authority  (net) _ 

21,124 

20,715 

26,200 

26,800 

90.00 

Outlays  (net),...  _ _ 

13,174 

18,100 

22,500 

23.800 

Budget  Plan  (in  thousands  of  dollais) 

0601 

Direct 

Construction: 

Construction  of  new  bousing  ,.- 

10 

400 

160  _ _ 

0602 

Conslruction  iroprcvemenls _ 

200 

100 

40  - 

C$91 

Total  ecnstiuclion _ 

210 

500 

200  _ 

Operation,  maintenance,  and  mtecest 
payment 
OpNation; 


07.01 

Operating  expenses - 

2,007 

1,992 

3297 

3,329 

07.02 

leasing _ 

17,796 

17,897 

21,664 

22,559 

07.03 

Maintenance  tf  real  popxtf _ 

759 

626 

939 

912 

07.91 

Total  elation,  maintenance. 

a.nd  Werest  payment. ..- .. 

20,562 

20.515 

26,000 

25,800 

0801 

Reimbursable  program _ 

535 

800 

800 

800 

08.93 

Total  budget  plan . . 

21207 

21,815 

27,000 

27,600 

Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

tonftjtw  03*  97-0708-0-1-051 

I990actuil 

1591  Bt. 

1992  est 

1993  ist 

Dsect  (tDgations; 


22.0 

Transpertatien  d  things . . 

198 

309 

503 

614 

232 

Rental  payments  to  ethers . . 

12,859 

13202 

17,857 

18,317 

233 

Ccmmunicaticns,  utibties,  and  misceta- 

necus  charges _ _ 

1,216 

1,343 

1,373 

1.396 

25.0 

Otter  services:  Cwtracls _ 

5,353 

4,810 

5,219 

5.485 

26.0 

Supplies  and  materials .  . 

784 

684 

860 

892 

31.0 

Equipment - - 

147 

76 

188 

196 

320 

Und  and  structures _ 

46 

643 

229 

17 

99.0 

Subtotal,  (Erect  cbTigations . . . 

20,608 

21, U9 

26,229 

26,817 

1 
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590  Bwinratte cMpSas -  - ^  ^  _ iOO  _ W 

99.5  Toaeti^afiw _  21,143  2W«  22,029  27,617 


Public  cnterprifc  funds; 

Homeowners  Assistance  Fund,  Defense 

For  use  in  the  Homeownen  Assistance  Fund  established  pursuant 
to  section  1013(d)  of  the  Demonstration.  Cities  and  Metropolitan  De¬ 
velopment  Act  of  1966  (Public  Law  89-764,  as  amended),  EiSilOO.OOOH 
$U, 000,000  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

F^irther,  for  the  foregoing  purpoeet,  *85,000,000,  to  become  available 
for  obligation  on  October  1,  1992  and  to  remain  available  for  obliga¬ 
tion  until  expended,  (Military  Construction  Appropriations  Act,  1991; 
additional  authorizing  legislation  to  be  proposr^} 

Profram  and  Finandn;  (in  thousands  d  doiian) 


tkiUaaioQik  57-4090-()-3-051  1990  xtal  1991  nt.  1992  tfl.  1993  et 


protniB  by  KtnHitt: 
Operating  expenses: 


0101 

01.02 

01.91 

02.01 

02.02 

02.91 

03.01 

1000 

F 

17.00 

21.90 

22.90 

24.90 

32.47 

3900 

Payment  to  homeoumts  (prrrate  sale 
and  toredosufc  assistance} _ 

nUtff  nppntiij  emh 

528 

3,346 

3,874 

2,403 

1,827 

4,235 

5 

1,073 

6,019 

7,092 

22,084 

1,435 

23,519 

101 

1,955 

21,483 

23,438 

60.562 
5,000 

65.562 

3,190 

33.405 

36,595 

48.405 
5,000 

53.405 

Total  eperabng  expenses 

Cspitd  ipvestinent: 

rl  ffil 

Mortgages  assumed 

Total  capital  hvestmeoi 

Rdmtxisable  pogram  - 

Total  diEga&ns 
inindnr. 

Reccveiy  d  pner  year  obligations _ 

Unodigated  balance  avatMOK,  start  d 

j»ir.  riml  hxUnr* 

-183 

-1,022 

30,7i2 

89,000 

90,000 

-20,432 

-11,000 

7,651 

4,287 

11,218 

-7:651 

-9,531 

Unstbgated  batana  transfensl,  net _  . 

Unobbgated  balance  avdade.  end  d  year: 

Fund  balance _ 

Balance  d  authority  to  bomw  withdrawn. 

Budget  authority  (gross) _ 

20,432 

4,574 

3U1S 

9,531 

3,120 

94,000 

10,791 

4,240 

95,500 

Budget  authority; 

Cutrenb 

40.00 

AppropriatiMi—  „ 

5,100 

5,100 

84,000 

85,000 

42.00 

Transferred  bora  ether  accounts _ 

20,000 

- 

43  00 

Appropriatloii  (adjusted) _ 

25,100 

5,100 

84,000 

85,000 

PerouMut: 

67.15 

Airthocity  to  borrow  (IndefinHi) _ 

1,827 

1,435 

5,000 

5,090 

68.00 

SpendiKf  authority  from  offsetting 

cdlectioiis 

4,981 

4,633 

'ifM 

5,500 

Relation  d  cbligabm  to  outlays: 

71.00 

Total  cbfgations 

8,114 

30,712 

89,000 

90,000 

72.90 

ObSgated  balance,  start  d  year:  fund  bO; 

ance  .  - 

509 

1,484 

26,313 

97,313 

74.90 

ObSgated  balance,  end  d  year;  Fund  bal- 

ance 

-1,434 

-26,313 

-97J13 

-138413 

78.00 

Agistments  In  unexpbed  aoxnunts _ 

-183 

87.00 

Djtlays  (gross) _ 

6,956 

5,883 

18,000 

49,000 

Adjustments  to  budget  authority  and  outlays: 

Ibtucticois  lor  dlsetting  collections: 

88.10 

ferieHlIimrio 

-5 

-101 

88.40 

Ron-Federal  sc«ces _ 

-4,933 

-4,582 

-5,000 

-5,500 

Si\90 

Total  diselting  edWions _ 

-4,938 

-4,683 

-5,000 

-5,500 

89.00 

Budget  authority  (net) . . . . . 

26,927 

6,535 

89,000 

90,000 

90.00 

OulUys  (net)  ..._  — 

1,963 

1,200 

13,000 

43,500 

Object  Ci*ssificat!ofl  (in  thousands  ot  dollars) 


UnbSeitcucode  97-4090-0-3-051 

I999actnl 

1991  esl 

1992  esl 

inaeri. 

<14  Personnel  axr>pensatioo:  Special  persensi 
setviees  payments.. ,.  _ _ 

655 

sot 

601 

474 

21.0  Tnvd  an]  transpertatbn  d  persons .. . 

65 

29 

28 

31 

25:9 

Coier  services:  Other 

2J625 

4411 

76458 

774C0 

320 

land  and  sindBts 

4435 

23472 

11,477 

11.148 

420 

kistnnce  dasts  and  hdermties 

528 

898 

525 

547 

990 

SuKdaliiredciilgitiois 

5109 

30411 

89,000 

90,000 

250 

5 

34  . 

420 

Insurance  dms  and  Mwm^ _ 

67  . 

95.0  Subhti  ctegatOB,  iMlviiig  K- 

eeunts _ 5  101  _  _ 

99i  IsWcMgations -  8,114  30,712  891X)0  80,000 


SPECIAL  FOREIGN  CURRENCY  PROGRAM 


Federal  Funds 

Genera!  and  special  funds: 

Special  Foreign  Currency  Program 

Prejtam  and  HnanclRg  (in  thousands  ol  dollars) 


MTcatiMaide  97-C80C-O-1-0S1  1990  Ktu!  1991  at.  1992  esl  1993  esl 


Relation  d  cbOgatiom  to  outlays: 

71.00  Total  ottjatiors _ _  _  _ _ 

72.40  OUgatedbabKc.  start  oi  year _  9,311  8,962  8,932  8,962 

74.40  IWjated  balance,  end  d  year _  -8,962  -  8,962  -  8,362  -  8,962 

90.00  Outlays _  349  _ _ _ 


This  appropriation  provided  dollars  to  be  used  exclusively 
for  purchase  from  the  Treasury  of  excess  foreign  currencies. 


REVOLVING  AND  MANAGEMENT  FUNDS 


Federal  Funds 

Public  enterprise  funils: 

National  Defense  Stockpile  Transaction  Fund 


Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


MBtftateo  cede  97-4555-0-3-051 

1999  actual 

1991  esl 

1992  esl 

1993  esl 

Program  by  aclhritits: 

Progiam  expenses; 

01.01 

Acrpiisition  and  relocatica  -  _ 

174,355 

180,000 

76,700 

76,000 

01.02 

Operating  expenses 

-H,. 

32,000 

32,700 

0103 

Rwirrh  jianH 

14,204 

10,000 

10.00 

Total  obiigalicns  .  _. 

188,550 

190,000 

103,700 

108,700 

Financing; 

17.00 

Recovery  d  priN  year  ebOgatiens 

-26,602 

21.90 

UnotBgaled  balm  avaHabie,  start  d 

year  .  - 

-309,790 

-249,790 

-249,790 

21.90 

Unebigated  balance  available,  stari  d 

ywf:  Fund 

-436,036 

24.90 

Uri^galed  balme  avaRaUe,  end  d  year: 

Fund  balance.  _ 

309,790 

249,790 

249,790 

249,790 

39,00 

Budget  authority  (grets) _ _ 

35,712 

130,000 

108,700 

168,700 

Budget  authority; 

Cumnb 

4000 

10,000 

Pttraanenb 

58.00 

Spendmg  authsrity  from  otfsettii 

eoSectlons - - - 

35,713 

120.000 

103,700 

108,700 

Relation  d  cbigalions  to  outlays; 

71.00 

Total  otSgations _ 

188,550 

190,000 

108,700 

108,700 

72.90 

ObRgaled  balence,  stan  d  year _ 

267,257 

304,706 

370,805 

367,506 

74.90 

Oblgated  balance,  end  d  n»;  Fund  bal- 

laics  _ _  - 

-304,706 

-3;0.806 

-367,506 

-365,905 

78.00 

Adjustments  in  i!ne.x;^cd  arxeunts ... . 

-26,602 

- - 

...  .... 

87.00 

Outljys  (gross)  ..  . . . 

124,509 

123,900 

112,000 

110430 
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KKtVMt'HW  tMMMOKia 

r«*rtl  Imil-fMimi  


THE  BUDGET  FOB  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 


PuUlc  enteiprlfe  futtdi — Continueii 

NATiOHAt  DsntMBS  SiocwiLK  UsANSAcnoM  Fimi>— Coctinued 

Pnfwn  jfld  nnandat  (in  tiioianiis  of  dobn}-€on!iaiie(t 

jteStoioiicai:  9;-4SS$4)-3-0Sl  KNxial  tHlsl  IWst.  IMlct. 


io  bu^  wtifltitjr  id  oA- 
layt 

Mucto  to  of!settS{<f  olecfes; 

8140  topfslaaisearcei _  -35,11;  -IM.OOO  -108,700  -108,700 

88.50  roialoffsh^injcsltotiiw _ _  -3^  -ia),QM  -108,700  -108,700 

89.00  Bultet  aiMy  (ntl} _ _ _ _  _  _ 

9000  Octlv(*t) _ M.797  '7,900  3,300  1600 


The  National  Defea.se  Stockpile  is  planned  and  operated 
under  the  authority  of  iha  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stockpiling  Act  The  purpose  of  tlte  Stockpile  is  to  decrease  or 
preclude  a  dangerous  and  costly  dependence  by  the  United 
States  upon  foreign  sources  for  st;tppU<i3  of  strategic  and  criti* 
cal  materials  in  times  of  national  emergenQr.  The  quantities 
of  the  materials  stockpiled  are  to  be  sufficient  to  sustain  the 
United  States  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  three  years  during 
a  national  emergency  situation  that  would  necessitate  a  total 
mobilization  of  the  economy  for  a  sustained  conventional 
global  war  of  indefinite  duration. 

The  National  Defense  Stockpile  Transaction  Fund  provides 
for  the  financing  of  acquisition  and  upgrading  of  strat^c  and 
critical  stockpile  materials,  and  all  related  expenses  such  as 
transportation,  development  of  specifications,  testing,  quality 
studies,  and  relocations  of  materials.  Operational  expenses 
will  be  fuianced  commenchig  in  1992. 


Revenue  end  Expense  (In  Ihousends  ol  dodars) 


liiBtiriatai  eaJe  97-4355-0-3-051 

ISMactiul 

1991  CL 

199201  >993  esl 

OIGf  Rrwfiu*  .  . 

43,617 

108,700 

inii7fln  . 

nin?  Ft[WK» 

.  -102, '878 

-190;C00 

-tesjoo  . 

011)9  Nptinnmeof  liRS,  , 

_  -59,261 

~81J00 

Financial  Condition  (in  thousands 

of  dollars) 

ttotftatMaiJe  97-4555-0-3-051 

I9S9actial 

1990  actor 

1991  tn  1992  el 

Assets: 

FuU  luUnce  witti  Trusuy  am  casti: 


1000 

fund  bate*  with  Treasury _ 

703,293 

614.496 

575,000 

535,000 

1099 

Subtotat  fund  bate*  wilb  Treasury 

703,293 

614.436 

575.000 

535,000 

1100 

1110 

Acccunts  reewaNe: 

federal  ai!encies„„ . . . 

Putiic _ _ 

jJmi 

~  nm 

"~25.obo 

"25.000 

1199 

Subtclal,  acccunta  recefrable . „ 

3,795,684 

iim 

25,000 

25,000 

1320 

Invwtcries. 

Stockpiled  naterials...  . . . 

4.503,992 

3,896.215 

3,936,215 

3J76.215 

1399 

Siitolat  inverrtoies.. . . 

4.503,992 

3,896.215 

3,935,215 

3.976,215 

1999 

Tulalassea _  .  „ 

’WM.959 

4,534.488 

756.215 

4.535,215 

2010 

Usbiiitles: 

Accounts  payatto 

Mflc  . 

272,272 

1,740 

4,500 

4,500 

2099 

Sobiolal,  acesuna  payable  _ 

mm 

1.740 

4,500 

4,500 

2410 

Unearned  rtvtnut  (advances): 

Public...... _ 

122J83 

125.000 

125,000 

2499 

Subtotal,  unearned  revenue  (ad- 

wm}  ..  .  ..  . . 

122J83 

123.000 

125,000 

2999 

Total  HaKliea., _ _ _ 

~lmn 

124,123 

"  129,500 

129,500 

3199 

EquHy; 

Aporep^tod  told  erpaty 

Unexpended  fnancal  bullet  authcrily 
(accrual  basis): 

(nvtstad  e^tal . . . . 

3,795,684 

3.8^.215 

3,936,215 

3.976,215 

I 


RtMMif  fast  telCKts: 


3210 

3290 

Subtotat  tiwMif  to>j  batei9s_. 

436713$ 

4367136 

514,150 

S14J50 

470300 

470309 

430300 

430300 

3999 

TotoNtthr 

4,231,720 

4,410365 

4,406,715 

4,406,715 

0(i)Kt  CfatnificatiM  (k  thousands  of  dollars) 

97-4555-0-3-051 

19NICM 

imm 

isnail 

tnsel 

111  fdUinn  punuMri  ■ 

9,000 

2,000 

600 

9,050 

2310 

629 

IXJ  Punenl  ImmAs- I%Em . 

21.0  Tnuel  and  Oampurtaliuii  t(  persons 

Wri  iV  Hiieft 

4 

3,000 

1.000 

19300 

816 

1,050 

U.760 

843 

did  IlMba  pafiiviilt  Pinltan 

df.n  (VW  AW 

119 

789 

TAO  and  nulxte 

174333 

14304 

176311 
10,000  . 

75,084 

75367 

4t0  Gri^  subaUes,  and  cwbivtiotis _ 

nnn  mii  Nfi|>rvm 

188,560 

190,000 

108,700 

108,700 

PencntMl  SumiMty 

Total  conpettsable  workytais: 

Td-tee  equnalecit  enplcynenl _ 

Fut-tee  equfvalerit  ol  overtena  and  bo6day 
bon 

282 

282 

4 

4 

WituAM  Lander  Jewel  Bearing  Plant  Revolvino  Fimn 


Projnin  end  Hnenclng  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Utnbfiaticn  coife 

1990  serial 

1991  eil 

m2  Ml 

1993  el 

Prufram  by  KtivHlas: 

10  00  Total  obSgalions  (cbject  class  25.0) _ 

1,406 

5,860 

5,050 

5350 

nAMcini; 

17.00  Recmey  tf  ptto  year  (Uiadons _  -24 

2':.90  UnoUjated  balance  avaiaUe,  start  o( 


year:  Fund  bibnoK...  _ 

-1,334 

4,864 

4312 

-4364 

3,864 

4360 

-3354 

3,865 

5351 

-3,865 

3,856 

5351 

24.90  UrtoiSgated  balance  availatte.  end  of  year: 
futid  balance _ 

39.00  Bndfet  auUiorSy  (|rou) _ _ 

Budget  authority: 

68.00  Spending  luibority  from  offsetting 
coEecHom)^. _ _ _  „ 

4,912 

4360 

5,051 

5351 

Relation  of  legations  to  cutlays: 

71.00  Total  obligations  _ 

1,406 

5,860 

5,050 

5,250 

72.10  Receivables  In  excess  of  etOgatiem,  start 
of  year _  _ 

-3,479 

-2,479 

-2,480 

74.10  Reoervables  in  excess  ol  cbtigalions,  end 
of  year _ 

3.479 

2,479 

2,480 

2,481 

78.00  Adjustmetila  in  tmexpired  accounts _ 

-24 

- ■ 

87.00  Outlays  (gross).  _ 

4361 

4,860 

5,051 

5,251 

Ar^tments  to  budget  authority  and  cutUys: 
Deductinns  to  offsetting  cohoctions; 

88.10  Federal  M$ _ 

-2,772 

-1312 

-1364 

-1,418 

88.40  Kon-Federil  sources-  — _ 

-2,140 

-3,548 

-3,687 

-3,833 

88.90  TotatoHsetSngcoltotiorts - 

-4,912 

-4,860 

-5,051 

-5351 

1900  Batsel  aulbciilv  fnal) .  _  .  _ _ _  .  _ . 

MM  Outlays  (net). . . . . 

-51 

The  Goverament-owned  William  Longer  Jewel  Bearing 
Plant  at  Rolla,  ND,  is  the  only  facility  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States  which  has  the  capability  to  produce  all  types  of 
jewel  bearings  in  quantity. 
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LAVKVKt  Snvics,  Naval  Acaokmy 
PrscTM  a*4  (ii)  ttntsiftds  o<  (Mbn) 


PntnM  mi  HsMiciiic  (it  ttostads  d  (Mars) 


iMbiMiWt  IJ-m-OS-CSl 


micml  IKiHL  tH2Bt 


»»• 


r><-  - 

MvJfMI  9f  SCOMlvC 

10.00  TpUcUfito _ 


noMliW: 

71.90  Mim  awiUit,  sM  a( 

jtir:  fad  Manet _ 

72L90  U!iiiUtaMI»ta(«trai(^md,aei _ 

24i9  IMIfpM  Manet  anbUe.wd  of  )«ar; 
fmilaiina 


7^33  7,077 


-173  -MO  -710 
710 


710 


710 


39.00 


Bndftf  anMty  (irett). 


2^7* 


7,077 


Bodge!  aatiantji 

03.00  Sfnn#n(  Mthoriry  ftwn  tKinfiinf 

riltr<ililt) 


4,117 


4M» 


$,*01 


STSt 


fWatioa  of  (ii^atioa  to  ovilaifs: 

71.N  TotdoiiOiatats.. 

72L90  OtOgated  talaace,  siat  of  imr;  rmi  twr 

aiw _ 

7390  Fandbafaoce _ 

74.90  OUgated  baivu,  end  of  year;  fini  li^ 


07.00  Odlays  (grc$s).„ 


7933 

430 


7.677 

710 


710 

-710 


-710 

7745 


-710 

7,672 


Adjustments  to  budget  autltrily  and  MStfu 
Oeductws  for  eff;t(iiflg  cohettKS; 

00.10  Federal  fonds..^ _ _ 

0140  Knfederal  source$_ 


-265 

-7905 


-257 

-7965 


0190 


TotA  offsettiig  toOections _  -7970  -7,677 


0900  Bodgel  autiKrity  (net) . 
90.00  Outlays  (net) _ 


175 


Object  Clatajfication  (in  thcuundi  of  (Man) 

Untfiatmeodi  17-4092-0-3-051 

199dact9al 

inicit  mm.  1993  est. 

Personnel  cempmatioR: 

11 1  fuHime  permanent - 

1.103 

925 

119  Ottier  iOan  Wtime  permanwl _ _ 

453 

623  _  ,, 

11 5  Other  personnel  compensstion _ _ _ 

96 

97  _ 

11$  total  personnel  compensation _ 

1952 

1,345 

17.1  OrSan  pcssonnel  benefits.,... - 

747 

221  _ _ _ 

21.0  Tiavel  and  bansportation  of  persons . 

4 

S  -  - 

717  Rental  payments  to  cthera. . . 

IS2 

TOO  -  - - 

74.0  Pibiting  and  ticroducfoi..  - - 

37 

2S  —  _ _ 

250  Ofiw  servfces:  Other . 

35 

44 _ _ _ _ 

76  0  SucpTia  and  matedals. - - 

253 

461  . . . 

310  Fqoipment  ..  - 

S3 

21  - - -  - - - 

99.9  fotalobfigatiens . 

7,537 

2,622  ._  .  _ 

Ptrsonnal  Summaiy 

Total  coapensatfa  vwtytais; 

FiAfime  eifiiralMt  employcnent _ 

73 

73  _ _ _ _ 

FoU-fimt  e<)ulr^  of  owtime  and  betday 

hours  . —  _  .  .. 

4 

<  — - . . 

97-4930-0-4-051 


msaiM  litlai  itUst  iniBt. 


The  Naval  Academy  laundry  is  operated  to  provide  laundry 
service  for  Naval  Academy  activities  and  personnel. 


OLOl 

01.07 

.  . 

41,500- 

15900 

43990 

13,700 

44900 

177,000 

1090 

Ti4afoU|flioM  _  . . . 

56,700 

55900 

ii>S,»i9 

flnanting: 

2190 

UjHbfgiM  holaoce  inlabk,  start  of 

. 

-25,600 

-35900 

2490 

Unobigtlid  briwee  loAbii,  «d  of  year. 

25900 

»900 

3909 

(•dgol  audwrMy  (imi)  _ 

I29« 

C«9M 

SMM 

Cwittt 

4090 

63909 

63.09 

Spondfeag  wlhitHy  from  aflwninf 

t29fM 

6MM 

6t9N 

Relabon  of  cUgitions  b  ouiliys: 

71.09 

Totil  iMgitiiM 

56,700 

56900 

166900 

7290 

Ctfigatad  balanct,  start  of  year:  Fund  bat 

inf# 

19,200 

27,400 

74.90 

Obligated  baianue,  ind  of  year:  Fond  bat 

an»  .  .  - .  -. 

-19900 

-27,400 

-104,608 

87.00 

Outlays  (gross) 

37,500 

48.7C0 

39,600 

Adjustments  to  budget  authority  and  outlays: 

Deductints  lor  offsetting  calsctions: 

^10 

federal  fords _  -  . . 

-82900 

-66,600 

-63900 

83.90 

Tots,  offsetting  cnilections . . -  _ _ 

-37900 

-66,600 

-63,200 

89.00 

Rutlgrt  autiofity  (net)  , - 

-63909 

90.00 

Oud^  (net) 

-44,300 

-17,900 

21,400 

ObjKt  CiMsificjtlon  (in  Uwusands  of  dollars) 

UMtfcitM  ode  97-4950-0-4-051  1990  acini 

1991  Est. 

1992  Bl 

<»3Bt 

Personnel  conpenuticn: 

11.1 

Fol-time  permanent-  _  . 

16,687 

17,354 

13,049 

11.5 

Other  personnel  caropensaticin _ _ 

?33 

1,028 

1,069 

119 

Total  personnel  compensalicn. 

lf.6V5 

13,382 

19,118 

12.1 

Chriliafi  personnel  honelits 

3,429 

3,556 

3,709 

71.0 

Travd  and  tnnspoitaticin  of  persons_ 

331 

402 

416 

22.0 

Tianspotation  of  things. 

19 

70 

21 

739 

Commonications,  utilities,  and  misceiUiw- 

005  charges  ..  — . . . 

6,035 

6,276 

6,527 

25.0 

ntl«f  tmim  . 

27,276 

76,799 

750 

Other  serrices-  _  _  . 

'  24 

25 

'  26 

26.0 

SoppBes  and  materials _ _ _ _ 

1,356 

1.930 

7,109 

99.9 

Total  cMgations _ _  _ _ _ 

56,700 

56,900 

166,800 

Ptrsonnol  Sumnuiy 

Total  campensaife  wortyearv 

FoUine  oepAafent  employment _ _ 

1,272 

1,272 

1,772 

foO-tiine  equivalent  (4  overtime  and  hoS- 

day  hours  _  _ _  __ 

96 

9$ 

96 

Pentagon  reservation  maintenance  revolving  ruNO 

For  the  Pentagon  Reservation  Maintenance  Revolving  Fund, 
$63,300,000,  to  become  available  for  obligation  on  October  1, 1992,  and 
to  remain  available  until  expended.  (Additional  authorizing  Illa¬ 
tion  to  be  proposed.) 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  STOCK  FUNDS 

Department  of  Defense  stock  funds  wUl  be  incorporated  into 
the  Defense  Business  Operations  Fund  effective  199^ 

IntragoTemmental  fundt: 

CArmv  Stock  Fund] 

[For  the  Army  stock  ftintl;  $376,620,000.]  (Department  of  Defense 
Appropriations  Act,  1991 J 
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THE  BUDGET  K>E  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 


Intrscovernmcntal  Goatinuad 

PntnM  mt  nMndae  (R  timiaiids  o?  dobrs) 


IMIMMti*  21-4991-0-4-05!  !>K<M  mint.  IWi 

fnpm  if  lelMliii: 

0101  Srawd  itarnnt  p«tt  mi 

«n)ta _  120,772  65000  _ 

01.02  _  260056  117,100  _ 

01.03  Ibab^ _  52032  27,000  _ 

01.04  TiAanlMlmiMMKfe_  545,431  374,490  _ 

01.05  btmntstfiet _  25030  32000  _ 

0106  llotM»NMH«(s _  193,426  Mm  _ 

0107  QKtnimMVfK _  273,966  156000 _ 

OLOt  lwama|i,Mdi«MnK _  ]0i,223  15000  _ 

01.09  CwoissjryrB* _  2060099  2,139000  _ 

01.10  DefcaKSW^Knice _  20,015  24,000  _ 

01.11  VtOnocmmisi/nikt _  121,961  152000  _ 

01.12  OO«rcwiiMnUU0.»F|!6e$_  419066  432,500  _ 

01.13  CinpmmsiMilB _  157,445  114000  _ 

01.14  SouUm  onnand  _  74067  69000  _ 

01.15  Anny  mitnl  CKUiunl  depol 

Viw!  (ipjnite _  _  1040,000  _ 

01.16  CostdopsaOcm _  703000  _ 

01.17  Weapons,  speui  weapons, 

chenol  mi  Tre  contnl  sop- 

pies _  213,641  150,700  _ 

01.11  Fofwcamnanda^ _  1001,722  1,015,000  _ 

01.19  Trrnig  and  doctiine  comnard 

sup(«ss _  159,145  195,000  _ 

10:00  Total  oUtatos _  7,717,611  1,164000  _ 

nMMCiflf! 


States  ft  U«<«rM  Cfwtract  tettwity  (in  tticiisands  ot  dotes) 
IMOkaiwa*  21-4991-0-4-051  IMSacM  IHlat.  lK2<il  l»3«t 


17.00  fiec^  o(  prac  yeai  oUiga- 

tirfK 

2290  UoettjaM  balance  transfefred, 
neb  Tod  balance _ 


Bod|et  Mtborltyt 
Oimttt 

40  00  AppnprtttioR _ 

40.75  Redocta  punianl  to  P.L 

191-511 _ 

41.00  Trarsfecred  to  ottier  accounts 

42.00  Transtened  Iran  ottw  ae- 

eounls _ 

43.00  Appnpiiation  (adjostod) 

PWIMI^ 

6100  Sptndnt  Mtkorrty  fran 

otfsottinj  ceSocOont_ 
69.15  Contnct  aftbcdly  (Mad- 

nHe) _ 

Relation  d  obSjations  to  cutlays: 

71.00  Total  otili(3bons _ 

Obitated  balance,  start  d  year: 

72.49  Contract  autlK^ _ 

72.90  Fund  balance _ 

Otiitated  balance  transfened, 

net 

73.49  CcniracI  auttcfrty _ _ 

73.90  Fund  balance _ 

Obijated  balance,  end  d  yeai; 

74.49  Contract  authcniy _ 

74.90  Fund  balance _ 

7100  Mjusinxnts  in  unexpated  ac¬ 
counts _ 

17.00  Outlays  (cross) _ 

Adjustments  to  bud{tl  authcrity 
and  outlays; 

Deductions  la  dfsettini  cclie^ 
ticns; 

1110  Federal  funds _ 

1800  Trust  beds _ 

11.40  Nerrfotaal  sources _ 

1190  Total,  dfsettin{ccllecliom.„ 

19.00  authority  (net) _ _ 

90.00  Outlays _ _ 


-513,913 

266,009 


1,693,951  1,693,953 

454,231  611531 


-1,693,951 

-611,531 


-1,693,951 

-454,231 


-1,693,951 

-611531 


1,700,500 


UeiiedH  bdaece;  start  d  year. 

CadraciMiNniy _ 

CentradaflbCfi^ttMtimd _ 

Uitedd  bdanoe,  Md  d  year... 


1,451,732  1093051  1093051  _ 

195026  _ ^ _ 

_ _ -1,693051  . - . 

1,6930B  1093,951  _ 


Objtet  CteitMicartiefl  (in  DtousMis  pi  dotes) 


HunaiciiM  adt  2M9S1-O-4-0S1 

Renoeaid  neanpensatien: 

11.1  TtMne  peraanent _ 

110  Oibar  Oian  liAtine  ptnnaMt_ 

110  Othar  peisonod  cempusation^.. 

11.7  Milaypatsoemi _ _ 

110  Tdai  paisoMd  caanpaamtion. 

121  CMbn  peracnnal  bcsdils _ 

13.0  BeneSts  for  fetnat  petsoond _ 

220  TranspertaRon  d  ltiit|s _ 

250  Other  sarvices:  Cttier _ 

210  SifipSes  and  leateriab _ 

31.0  ^uiprwit _ _ 

99.9  Total  obifatwis _ 


IfMactoi  IHliaL  imai.  1993esi. 


_  219006 

_  42012 

_  1,077 

21,190  145,013 

20,193  756019 

7,611,630  7,622,177 

50,091  71,926 

7,717,611  1,364000 


CNavy  Stock  Fund] 

CFor  the  Navy  stock  fuad;  $26,350,000.]  fJO  U.S.C  S208; 
merit  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1991 J 

Profnm  and  Fkiantang  (in  thousands  of  ddlars) 

IdMdicatm  ode  17-4911-0-4-051  ISSOactoat  1991  ct.  1992  ist 


Rnpam  by  acthritlM: 

01.01  ordnance,  and  electronics 

repair  parts _ 

01.02  Forms  and  printed  matter _ 

01.03  Ships  store  and  commissary 

store  stor* _ 

01.04  ProTits  from  sale  d  ships’ stores 
paid  to  ships'  store  profits, 

(l»0r _ 

01.05  Ship  overbad  matecd _ 

01.06  Sp^  dearance  account _ 

01.07  Fleel  material  support  dfice- 
Retal  commodties  ______ 

01.01  Aviatiw  msumade  materul _ 

01.09  Fuels  and  related  items _ 

01.10  Ship  depot  level  reparables _ 

01.11  Aviation  depot  level  reparaUes- 

01.14  Amphiious  $u|p6e$ _ 

01.15  Cost  d  eperations _ 

10.00  Total  eWgations  (object 
class  25.0) _ 

Flnandnc; 

2290  Und)6;ated  balance  translerred: 
net - 


Budget  Mthurity; 

Current: 

40.00  Appreprietien _ _ _ 

40.75  ReducRon  puratant  to  RL 

101-511 _ 

41.00  Tiarslerrtd  to  other  acccunts 


197,763 

11072 

1064,310 

117,700 
■  14,200 

1,436,200 

— 

— 

26,909 

53,220 

1,393 

1,645,50$ 

511,114 

27,500 

54000 

1,000 

1,779,500 

517,600 

— 

— 

1064,520 

533,453 

1,577,910 

7,607 

2012000 

519,100 

1,666000 

7,200 

777,423 

7,296,347 

226,000 

9,440.123 

9,449023 

_ 

25000 

26050 

wvinnii-iiillllinti. 

-26050 

-437000 

- - 

4300 

5100 

AppreprtiUofl  (adjusted) 
Rermanent 

Spending  eutlwity  from 
offsetting  collections  __ 

-411,700  . 

1043000 

9049023 

Relation  d  cbliiations  te  otiRavs: 

71.00 

Total  (bEgations 

7096047 

9,440,123 

Ci£pted  balance,  .start  d  year: 

7249 

Contract  authority _ _ 

4,677,492 

4,561,039 
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72.90 


73.43 

7330 

74.49 

7430 

87.00 


heibHiKli _ S.l?6,172  467,724  525324 

ObSiitetf  biiatt  tmtAmd; 
ne!: 

Cwtrag xiOicriiif . .  . . -4,568333 

rodtalMtt _ -525.824 

Ct^ptetf  iMiMce,  taidyai: 

to)fncl*ittority _ _  -4368.039  -4368.039  — - 

f*dW*w _  -467,724  -525324  - 

(Wlvlpiw) _  8,114,248  9382,723  - 


Aifiistnests  to  Dudfet  witoily 
iadoiit)i)f& 

Deduct  tor  cffsrttiiig  eohc- 


88.10  WMlfa* _  -6,643312  -7.810,123 

8830  Tnsltonds _ -1.406  -136,200 

8140  (ion-fstonlswce _  -1392.582  -1,494300 

88.90  IoU,e«settiii|a8eciion$_.  -8,043.500  -9,440323 

8900  Bdset  luOiority  (net) _  -411,700  _ 

90.00  Outbys _  70,748  -  58,100 


48.75 

RiducSen  pmuant  to  PJ. 

ici-sn 

4330 

AppttprialiM  (a^nted) 

PersMMiit 

68.00- 

Spersdtog  arithenty  froM 

-  —  --M-  -«» - 

MTivilHlf  COMCuOnSMwa 

69.15 

Ceetnef  aetlMtily  (Mcfr- 

nHt). 


Retotm  o(  oUtitns  to  wtbys; 

71.00  loUdijj'Jors _ 

Ol!i{ited  beliflct,  siirt  d  yeu: 

72.49  Cootnct  Sithcnly _ _ 

7230  ftndbalMM.^ _ 

0t<{9ted  btbnce  bMsleired, 
net 

7.3.43  CoKtnd  auOionty _ _ 

7330  futidbelantt _ 

OUtated  balance,  end  of  year; 

74.49  CoAinct  atitifflity _ 

74.90  Fund  balance _ 

87.00  Outlays  (itoss) _ 


-264310 


111,180  I87300 


930*350  133*6324 

9359  _ 


3339.908  13,974,124  _ 

901,917  911,476  311,476 

501,428  179,016  623,716 


_ -911,476 

_ _ -623,716 

-911,476  -911.476  _ 

-179,016  -  623,716  . . . 

9352.762  13329,424  _ 


Status  of  Unfunded  Contract  Authority  (in  thousands  of  doRars) 


19»actu!  1991  esl  1992cst  1993est 

Unfunded  balance,  start  Of  year _  4,677,492  4,568,039  4,568,033  _ 

Balance  (4  contract  authnnty  withdrsiKi..  -109,454  _ _ _ 

Contract  authority  baitsferred _ _ _ -4,568,039  _ 


Ar^ustments  to  buliet  authority 
andouUays: 

Deductioas  (or  oftsettuig  cotec- 


Uens: 

88.10 

federal  funds _ 

-  -6312381 

-10,103,221 

8830 

Tnist  funds. 

_  -244381 

-207344 

88.40 

Navfederal  scurtes _ 

_  -2,751,988 

-2,775,659 

Unfunded  baUnce,  end  of  year  _  4.568,039  4368,039 


88.90  Total,  offsetbnjcsilections  -9309,250  -13,086,224 


Object  Classifiution  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Unureattnude  l7-4911>0-4-U51  1990  actual  1991  eiL  1992  cU.  1993  etl 


Personnel  compensation: 

11.1  fuS-litre  permanent _ _ 421,407  _ _ 

113  Other  than  full-time  permanent _ _  20,136  _ 

115  Other  personnel  compenation _ _ _  16,154 _ 

11.7  HiStary  personnel _ _  26.009  ^ 

11.9  Total  [erscnnel  compensalion _ _  483,766  _ 

12.1  CMtan  persjnnel  beneFits _ _ _  83,796  _ 

22.0  Tra.nsporUtion  o(  things _ — _ _  61,567  153,080  _ 

250  Other  setwees _  1,227.576  1,379,207  _ 

26  0  Supplies  and  materials _ _  5,982,106  7313.474 

42.0  Insurance  claims  and  indemnities _  25,093  27,500  _ 


99.9  Total  cbhgaticns _  7.236347  9,440,823 


[Air  Force  Stock  FondJ 

[For  the  Air  Force  stock  fund;  ?1, 162, 110,000.3  (JO  U.S.C.  2208; 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1S91.) 

Program  and  Financing  (In  thousands  of  doliars) 

listftauM  cole  57-4921-0-4-051  1990  actual  1991  esl  1992  esl  1993  esl 


Program  by  Ktivities; 


01.02 

_ _ _ _ 

2.816,066 

2,865,200  „  _ 

01.03 

Fuels  and  relaled  items . . 

2.671,665 

4,744,500  _ _ _ 

01.04 

An  Force  Academy  cadet  store.. 

4,794 

7,107  _ 

01.05 

He&aMental _ _ _ 

450,231 

509,273  - 

01.06 

General  sofeort..™....  _ _ 

2,098,677 

1,991,198  _ 

0107 

Systems  support  _ _ 

998,475 

1,150,089  _ 

01.08 

Beparable  suFport  drrisacn ... ... 

Costoleperalions...  ... _ 

1,667,057  _ 

01.03 

1,039,700  - 

1000 

Total  obSgabons- .  . .. 

9,039,908 

13,974,124  - 

Rnanclng: 

22.90  Uricbligated  bataiKt  Itansfetted, 
net  . . . 

390,000 

39.00 

Budget  authority 

(gross). . . 

9,429,909 

13374.124  _ 

Budget  authority; 

Current 

40  00  Apprcpnaticn .  111,100  1,152.110 


89  00  Bodget  authority  (net) 
nnnn  (5iuayt(t»i) 

120,659 

43312 

£87,900  .  _ 

iwsnn . 

- - 

Status  of  Unfunded  Contract  Authority  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

toBUfca'jonccide  57-4921-0-4-051 

1990  actual 

1931  nl  1992  esl 

1993  esl 

ItntiiSiSKt  fcalanr*,  start  ol  yaar 

901,917 

911,416  911,476 

CMtrxt  auttwnty 

9359 

Contract  authcritjf  translened_. 

-  -911,476 

Uftfunded  habntt  Md  o(  vur 

qn47E 

911 476 

Cbjoct  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

kJecuriationcoJe  57-4921-0-4-05! 

IS90  actual 

1991  el  199?  esl 

1999  esl 

Personnel  compensation; 

11.1  ruHtirr*  petmanwl .  . . 

417301  . . 

25,922  . 

9,027  . . 

46,400  - 

11 3  Other  toan  Wtime  permanent _ 

11.5  Other  personnel  compensation _ 

11.7  Militaiy  personnel _ _ 

- ... 

113  Total  perscnnel  mmpensaticn 

12.1  Civiliaa  persormel  benefits _ 

22.0  Transportation  oi  tiungs . 

- - 

498,650  _ _ 

83,851  . . 

260,519  __ 

19,434  _ 

296,200  _ _ 

12,637,243  . . 

178,227  -  ..... 

— 

33,036 

Othir  servlets; 

MO  rntiliar-is.  .  ..  .... 

18,201 

MO  ntlM  SHvice  . 

260  Soppfies  and  mateiiaS _  _ 

_  8,818,434 

31.0  Fquipment _ 

_.  170,237 

99,9 


Total  etiSgalions..- 


9.039,908  13,974,124 


[Defense  Stock  FunoJ 

[For  the  Defense  stock  fund;  $35,420,000.3  (JO  U.S.C.  2208;  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1991.) 

Program  and  Flitanclng  (in  thousands  of  doUars) 

MeoUfeaMa  cole  97-4961-0-4-051  1950  actual  1991  est  1992  esl  1993  esl 


Progfom  by  acthltiei: 


01.01 

CfeUung  and  leatJes _ 

864,338 

713,400  .  . . . 

01.02 

hteihcal  and  denial  rulerial _ 

834,623 

847300  . . .  . . 

01.03 

Subsistence - 

2,178,438 

1.889,500  _ _  _ _ 

01.04 

Genaal  suppFies. _ 

610.552 

60.3,400  .  _  „ 

01.06 

Industrial  suppScs _ 

426,613 

538,400  .  _  . 
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Intn^TerKincnts]  funds— Continued 

[Dimin  Stock  Funi)]— Continued 

PrefnHR  mai  FlMwinf  (in  tinusands  of  dobrs]^CHitsnuad 


IiMMi*  Ode  97-4961-04-051 

ItiOacw 

IK!  lit 

0106 

OotsirucSea  supples 

579,185 

646,700 

0107 

404862 

416,000 

6}" 

Baseopetadngsufiples - 

172717 

123’809 

01.iO 

fuels  and  rebted  ifiiBS _ 

6,016,05! 

7,153,400 

Cl.ll 

CostofcpiiatioBS 

851800 

laoo 

Total  oKgatnis _ 

12086879 

13852,700 

n«*eag: 

2280 

tabnee  traaslafrid, 

net  Fold  balance _ 

-682,000 

39.00 

Bidget  authority 

(groM) 

118M879 

U.IS2^ 

Bui^  authority. 

Current 

40.00 

Apprpprlatkxi 

400.000 

35,420 

40.49 

Portion  appilod  to  Iquidate 

contract  authority _ 

-400,000 

4075 

Reducticn  pursuant  to  PL 

ini.ui 

-35,420 

41.00 

Transferred  to  othtr  accpuits 

-195800 

43.00 

AuniiriiiiM  fadMitan 

-ltS8W 

Permanent:’ 

69.15 

Contract  authority  (tndefl- 

1818.181 

6800 

Spendinj  aethority  frra 

offsetting  eollootions _ 

19811,191 

13862700 

Ralaticn  of  oUgations  to  outlays: 

7180 

Total  obigations 

12.086879 

13.852,700 

ObSgsted  balance,  start  of  year; 

72.49 

Contract  authority-. 

4884,915 

5,003,095 

7280 

Fini  bianco. 

107810 

872,571 

OUpted  bitanoe  transfened, 

net 

73.49 

Contract  authority  ._ 

1-  ,1, 

7190 

rimd  tatinre . 

OUpial  balance,  end  of  year: 

74.49 

Contract  authority..  _ 

-5,003,095 

-5,003,095 

74.90 

Fund  balance  _ 

-872.571 

-894,571 

87.00 

ftjtlays  (gitss) - 

10,702.838 

13,830,700 

to  tuiJstt  lulhority 
ai!dcuti2ys; 

Dcducbins  for  offsettiig  collec¬ 
tions; 

58.10  FtOetH  Ms — - 

8380  Irjst  funds.  - 

83.40  Noorfdefol  sources - 


89.00  Budjel  sullwit/  (net) - - 

90.00  Outlays  (net) .  -  _ _ _ 


5.003,095  — 
894,571  __ 


-5,003,095 

-894,571 


-10,074,295  -13,352,700 
-297,525  -305,000 

-209,278  -185,000 


7cW,cffsettinjaftctions  -10,581,198  -13,852,700 


823,181  - 

121,640  -22,000 


Status  of  Unfunded  Contract  Authority  (in  thousands  of  doOan] 


Uofunded  Ulance,  start  of  year 
Contract  authority 
Contract  autficrrty  fijwSste 
Contract  autticrity  lansferred. 


4,384,915  5,003,095  5,003,095 

1,018,181  _ _ 

-400,000  _ _ _ 

- -  -5,003,095 


Unfandedtsalance.mdofyear  . .  5,003,095  5,003,095 


ObjKt  Classificaticn  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Hattie!!)*  code  97-4961-0-4-051 
Personnel  cccrocnsatlcn; 


IKO  actual  IHIcsl  1997  est.  1)53  at 


Il.l 

FuS-ftne  pwaoeal . . 

652817  _ 

11.3 

Other  than  fuS-bme  permanent  ... 

40.471  ,  ... 

11.5 

Other  persWinei  compensation.  .... 

14,094 

11.7 

Mitary  petsoBiKl  . .  .. 

19,600 

11.9 

Total  nsma  compsnsstion.  .  . 

726,482  — 

12.1  CMm  permed  hUNfits- 
tZO  Tra9ipodalia«(l9e^„ 
2&0  Other  Mvioes:  Other _ 


Total  !«islioiis. 


-  13S,9» 

555,810  455,400 

219,791  491,400 

11810,771  123141800 

12,086879  13852880 


INDUSTRIAL  FUNDS 

Department  of  Defenae  induatrial  funds  will  be  incorporated 
into  the  Defenae  Busineas  Operations  Fund  effective  1992. 


tAufv  iNDUsnuAi.  Fund] 

[For  the  Army  industriad  fund;  1151,100,000.]  (Dr-partment  of  1^ 
fetue  Appropriatioiu  Act,  199U 

Prepam  and  rMMdnf  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

IdittCiaeiM  cadi  21-4992-04-051  i990actMl  IHItsL  199201.  '<99301. 


Prefreei  by  actMUesc 

01.01  maintenanct  actnitiis _ 

01.05  Tnnsoortation  and  lemwal  ac- 

liiity _ 

01.03  Armam^comnand _ 

10.00  Total  («jati(« _ 

nmndnf; 

17.00  Rec^  of  price  year  oOlipa- 

fihdK 

21.90  UnoUiated  balance  availalile, 

atari  of  year:  find  balance..^ 

22.90  Uixbitaled  balance  transferred. 

net  fund  balance _ 

24.90  UnoUiated  balance  av^, 

end  nl  year;  Tund  balance _ 


Budtet  authority; 

Cumnt 

40.00  Afiiropfiaiicn _ 

41.00  Transferred  to  ether  actcuits 

43.00  ApfropetaUen  (adiust- 

Id) - 

Pernunenl: 

88.00  Spendloi  authority  fro* 
offsettinf  cobKtiotu _ 

Relation  of  ot£|alicns  to  outlays: 

71.00  Total  eUgations _ 

7210  Recevables  in  excess  of  obfi|a- 

tio(K,  start  of  year - 

73.90  OUialed  balance  transfemd, 
pet  Fund  balarxe _ 

74.10  Receivables  In  excess  of  cUga- 

tiaa,  end  of  year _ 

78.00  Adjustments  In  imexpiied  ac¬ 
counts-.  _ _ _ 

87.00  Outlays  (gtes:) _ _ 

Adjustments  to  budget  authority 
andoubass: 

Doductiens  lor  oftsetting  c«8e^ 
tions; 

88.10  Federal  funds _ 

8880  Trust  lends — — — 

88.40  Kofl-Federal  sources - 


2,065832  2.185800  _ 

295850  298,800  _ 

516891  576,800 

2877.873  3.060,900  _ 

-55896  _ 

-859843  -995892  -  657,892 

_ -28,400  657,892 

995892  657,892  - 

285*826  2693800  - 

_  151,100  _ 

-14800  - - 

-14809  151,100  _ 

2974,126  2842400  _ 

2.877.873  3,060,909  _ 


-742833 


-821,480  -357,180 

-  357.180  - 


821,480  357,180 

-55,596  _ 

2,901,424  2.596.600 


-2,911,687  -2.452.300 
-53,709  -88,400 


Total,  offsetting  ecllcctions  -2.974.126  -  2,542,400 


8900  Budget  authority  (net) . . 

90.00  Outlays  (net). _ _ 


151,100  .™ 
54,200 
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O^ict  Ctmlfcitin  C«  ijwis»ds  tf  (Mm) 


ILI  ftttaimHMl - 

lU  OdMftei  W^p— wwt _ 

in  mtstrnmi _ 

11.9  Titol  pwwwl  cOTumHiw _ 

12.1  CMbi  pntiMl  tMfis _ 

*4-%  OWCVwS*  PV#ONnV«ma^m 

m 

13.0  Bmltelaf  {wfpii»iwl_ _ 

210  TriMiiwIlniBpwMMofpvais _ 

220  IiampartalnodMip - 

23.2  WwfclpiiwwfeiataiiB _ 

240  MiOnf  led  nprodtcliai—— — — — — 

Olk(rMmct$; 

210  b  MgH  laM  Unct 

Mrepnomi _ 

250  (ffler _ 

260  SupffeandiMtHbb _ 

31.0  (quipment _ 

99.9  Total  (tf|jl»i»______ 


IMmA  IMInL  imet.  IWaL 


9,913  11,257 

550,721  054,104 

630002  729,947 

73j41  64,550 

^077073  3,060000 


PinontMl  Swwetfy 


Total  compeniaM  mrlyoan; 

Fid-tiw  equhAnt  en<ploifRmt _ 

M-tim  equnient  of  owtiM  and  hoiday 
hours _ 


£Navy  iNDumuAL  Fund] 

[For  the  Navy  industrial  fund;  $238,700,000.]  (Department  of  De¬ 
fense  Appropriations  Act,  1991 J 

Profram  md  Flnanclnf  (in  ttnusands  cf  dollars) 


Htroftitm  coOi  17-4912-0-4-051 


iSWictai  IMIet 


Profran  by  actWtits: 

01.01  Wntinj _ 

01.02  Onbance _ 

01.03  Shipyards - 

01.04  14511.7  SeaUtCommaid _ 

01.05  Resorch _ 

01.06  Baseservicss - 

01.07  Aircraft  maoiasanoe  lacStiiS— 
Ol.OS  Data  services _ _ 

10.00  Total  ohetatims _ 

FlMiicinf: 

21.90  UroUtated  balance  avdlaljie, 

stst  of  year;  rund  balance— 

22.90  OnoWiated  balance  transferred, 

net — - - 

24.90  Uncbitated  balance  availabie, 

end  of  yean  Fund  bshnce„ 
31.00  Redeortton  of  debt - — 


Oudfet  authority; 

Current 

4000  Apprcaptiafa) - 

41.00  Transfened  to  other  accounts 

43.00  Apprepriation  (adjusiid) 
remtanent 

63.00  Spirdinc  awthorlty  from 

offscttlni  ceOectiont _ 

Relation  d  obCgstioris  to  outlays: 

71.00  Total  (tOgatiom.— _ 

72.10  Recehrdles  ki  excess  of  cf)6ia- 

tlotis, static! year...  - 

72.90  CbSgated  balance,  start  of  year; 
Fond  balance—.—. _ 


nviM 

-295,471 

16,245,461 

-1,735,440 

-853,847  . 

853,847 

1,735,440 

653,647 

46,193 

48i789 

17,265,966 

15,412.657 

236,700 

*  -100,000 

-1-1  n-.  -■ 

-100,000 

236,700 

- - 

17,365,9«l 

15,173,957 

- - 

15,777,806  16,245,461 

. . -  -1,079,043 


7350 

GUIfitcd  t)l2Ace  tr2<af9a< 

-91  (SI 

74.10 

Racehntdes  b  txess  of  obl^ 

Knnr,  Mit  N  yex 

1373,043 

7430 

Obigaled  bahree,  end  of.yean 
Mtaiance 

-31,661  _ 

8730 

IhiTtiyr  ((nm) 

16391374 

15,134,757  _  ,  ... 

A^usbseats  b  budget  autheniy 
and  outlays: 

DeduetjoRS  for  offsetting  colec- 
&ns: 

33.(0  Federal  fords 

-17,049310 

-15,115,162 

8330 

Inst 

-32341 

-OMI 

63.43 

NotvFaderaf  suces _ 

-233317 

-55355  - —  _ _ _ 

8330 

ToiaC  ofIscSing  coketMts 

-17365363 

-15,173357  .  _ 

39.00  Budget  authoily  (net) _  -100^00  233,700 

9000  Outlays  (net) _ -374394  -33300 


Status  of  Direct  Loa.ns  (in  thousands  o(  ddlars) 


IdMlAaCai  raSe  l7-e9U-0-4-0Sl 

l9»JClo)l 

1991  tst  1992  (St  1991  ea 

Csimilatfvn  balance  o(  direct  bans  out- 

standhif: 

1210  Outsbnding.  start  cf  year 

1,720,364 

1,672371  . . 

1251  Repayments:  Rspaymenb  and  prepayments 

-48,193 

-43.789  . .  . , 

1290  Octstaning,  end  of  year. 

1.672371 

1,623382  . . . 

ObjKt  Classification  (in  Lhousands  of  dollais) 


ItaUtoinode  17-4912-0-4-051 

1930  KSnl 

1991  esi.  1992  cs!  1993  est 

11.1 

Personnel  ccrcpetsation; 

FaH-time  ranunent _ 

5317.751 

5,413.220  .  - - 

113 

ether  than  Wtime  permanent _ 

145,071 

135,979  . 

113 

Other  personnel  cempensaton _ _ 

569,420 

514,652  .  ..... 

11.8 

Special  personai  servlets  payments _ 

11,273 

3.502  ....  .  .... 

11.9 

TobI  personnel  conpensation - 

6,043315 

$.058,453  . 

12.1 

Chilian  persoviel  benehts _ 

1,068,382 

U27'91 

13.0 

Benefits  for  term  personnel _ 

293 

4314  . . 

21.0 

Travd  and  transporbticn  ol  persens _ 

269,752 

227309  _ 

22.0 

Transporbticn  ol  thinis. 

76,248 

29  307  „  . . 

23.1 

Rental  payments  to  !^.  _ 

3,582 

4,457  . .  -. 

23.2 

Rental  payments  to  others  _ 

87,718 

93,129  . . . 

233 

Commonimtiens,  ulSties,  and  misetSane- 

ous  charges -  - 

649,161 

693.561  ...  . 

24.0 

Printing  and  te(rodoet)on _ _ 

137331 

143,614  . . . 

25.0 

Other  services. 

Payments  to  loreign  national  iiyhiecl 
lure  personnel _ _  _ _ 

I.01I 

1,943  . 

250 

(Xher _ - _ _ _ _ 

4,916.566 

4,859.2F3 . 

26.0 

Supplies  and  materials— .  . . 

2,309,996 

2.630.347  . 

31.0 

EquipnienI  . —  ..  - _ 

264.251 

312.343  .  ...  ., 

99.9 

lolal  obfigJtions . . 

15,777,806 

16.245461  , 

Personnel  Summery 

Total  compensable  vrorhyeats; 

FoS-tirtie  equivaleni  empbytnenl. . .  176, 13<  172,096 

FuH-time  equivalent  of  overtime  and  holiday 
hours .  ,  - .  13.985  13,426 


[Marine  Corps  Industrial  Pond] 
Program  end  Financing  (In  thorjands  cf  dollars) 


ktetfiatwmJr  17-4914-0-4-051 

1990  actual 

1991  r?l 

Ifl/tit 

Progriia  by  acthWis; 

1000  Depot  ruintenance  activities— Total  cbh- 
gations 

118,740 

110,37ft 

n.>iaiKin|; 

2130  tlncbhgated  balance  avsilabb,  steit  cl 
year  Fimd  balance 

-52.765 

-61,179 

-46,033 

22.90  Unebfigated  balance  If^errtd,  net  . 

46  3  <3 
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THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 


IntraforenuiMnU!  fuitd*— Continued 

[Maxine  Coxk  Industeiai.  FimnJ —Continued 

htftm  ud  nmOit  (in  tixiisaads  o(  doian}— CHitmed 


UKtfbtwails  174914-<M^I 


IMOkW  imnL  IKbL  I933tit. 


24^  UnctiipMtxbaceiviUae,  end  dyer. 
Finlbalwce _ 


St.l?9  46.533 


3300 


Bidfct  MrtiwcXy 


117,133  115^724 


0L3S  Dtpct  Buioleuflct _ 

moo  TsU  oO^atiaAS _ 

Hmthf; 

7IM  IMItXd  taince  MhOe, 
]latloiyNr:F(Hdb)b«_ 
2290  UniMgaM  taiwe  timlvieO. 
Ml. 

24J0  U«Wt>M-  lalMce  M&tie. 
endofyoriFuidtaiiace _ 


3.2»,409  3.467.301 


5.499.118 

-27.001 


5.746.101 

-423.363 


-43&161 

436.161 


423.363  436.161 


Bodjel  xtOontjr: 

Cmmt 

41.00  InoslcrFid  b  oltxr  xxowis. 

43.00  Aptn^tiM  (adj«sM)'_ 

rNSMMt 

68.00  Sp«t)Aif  mOiMitir  fme  ctfnHiit 
caOectieM _ 


3X00 


8«4|d 

(|«is)- 


MtMty 


5.195.479  5.751.199 


8ucl|«<  Kttmity; 

63.00  SpemSag  Kthofity  lioa.ofl- 
sttthg  Matctitts _ 


5.895.479  5.758.899 


Rdatwi  (4  oilfgitns  to  ouiiays: 
71.00  Foblotiegitos. 


7210  HecmoOlei  h  exctst  d  oUptiou,  start 

dftx _ 

73.90  OblisaiEd  babKe  tntsftrrtd.  nd.'  FinI 

batoic* _ 

74.10  Receivibies  n  extss  d  obOgatmts,  end 
c(  year _ 

87.00  Outlays  (gross) _ 


121,133 

105324 

- - 

__  ncuuon  or  aagiiiuns  ui  ouuaya: 

_  71.00  Tola!  obiga!icns_— — 

5,499.118 

5,746,101  . 

-358,567 

118,740 

-28328 

1133/3 

-tmi 

72.10  Recervabiet  in  excess  of  cbliga- 
_  tions,  start  d  year _ _ 

-360355 

-22,781  _ 

7690  Ob^ated  balance  start  of  year: 
__  Fund  balance——— 

233355 

22,781  _ 

7330  Ob^atsu  balaixe  transferred, 
net  Fund  balance—..—.  . 

360,565 

28,727 

22,731 

74.10  Rec«vables  in  excess  d  tbliga- 
—  Sens,  end  of  year 

358367 

360365  . 

119,139 

ll».424 

.  .  - 

—  87.00  Outlays  (gross) 

6091,240 

5,748,099  , 

adjustments  to  botget  auttiuiiy  and  outlays; 
Oeducbons  tor  offsetting  cnttectais: 


6640 

KonTederal  sources _ 

-2 

8690 

Total,  offsetting  coBeotions _ 

-121,133 

-105,724  _ 

89  00 

Rtjdg«t  iirtlwrity  (n^t) . . 

-4,000 

93.00 

(net) 

-1,994 

-innn 

88.10 

88.39 

8140 

88.90 


Adjustments  to  budget  auttiority 
and  outlays; 

Deductions  lor  offsetting  coilec- 
lions: 

Federal  funds _ 


Inist  funds.. 


Non-Federal  sources _ 

Total,  oifsetting  collections 


-5.787.888  -  5.681,299 
-83,137  -52,000 

-24,454  -25,600 


-5,895,479  -  5,758,899 


Object  Gassification  (in  thousa.'tds  of  dcllafs) 


tooficaoai  end!  17-4914-0-4-051 


HOOactuf  193!  est.  I992<sl  I993at 


89.09  Budget  aultionty  (net). 
90.09  Outlays  (net) _ 


195,761  -10,800 


Personnel  compensation; 

11.1  Fut-time  permanent _ 

1 13  Other  Uw  hi^time  peimanent — 

11.5  Other  personnel  oom^tien _ 

1 1.8  Special  personal  services  payments.. 


43,102 

1,210 

4,732 

517 


43,217 

1.520 

4,433 


ObjKt  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


kteofata  code  57-4922-0-4-051 


ISSOecbtif  1991  csl  1992  ed.  1991  esl 


11.9 
121 
210 

23.2 

23.3 

240 

25.0 

260 

31.0 

99.9 


Total  personnel  compensation  . 
Qvitin  personnel  benefits - 


Travel  and  transportation  of  persons _ 

Rental  payments  to  others- 


Communications,  utiSdes,  an!  mbcellane- 

cw  charges _ 

Printieg  and  reproduction _ 

Other  services:  Other-. 


Supphes  and  materials - 

FnuipmenI _ 

Total  obSgations _ - 


49,561 

49,170  — 

9,611 

9,987  „.  ...  _ 

648 

657  _  _ 

99 

108  - - 

3,823 

4,092  — .  .  . 

62 

_ _ _  ■  _  . . 

29,180 

9,565 

34,646 

36,614 

no 

109  -.  .  . 

118,740  110370 


Personnel  cenpensatien: 

11.1  Full-time  permanent _ 

113  Ottier  than  lull-tinie  permanent _ 

11.5  Ottier  personnel  cempensation. _ 

1 1.9  Total  personnel  compensation _ 

12.1  Ovffian  petsermei  teneTits . . 

21.0  Travel  and  transpolation  d  persons _ 

220  Iranspcrtitioo  ol  ttings - 

29.3  Communioalions.  utSties,  and  irasoebi^ 

ous  charges _ 

24.0  Plaiting  and  reproducticn _ 

Other  servioes: 


Person.nel  Summary 


Total  compensable  worXyears; 
lui-tinie  equivalent  employment 


260 

25.0 

260 


Payments  to  foreign  national  mduetl 

hire  personnel _ 

Contraol: _ 


Fidt-time  eqijyairtit  of  overtime  and  holiday 
hours . . . . ... 


1,713 

187 


1.562  _ _ 

180  _ _ 


SuppCes  and  materials- 
31.0  Fquipment _ 


900.206 

10,998 

16,497 

927,701 

106.133 
47,842 

1,650 

105.133 
1,650 


5,499 

1,987,381 

2.262337 

52,792 


917,626 

10,796 

16,193 

944,615 

107,956 

48,580 

1,619 

107,956 

1,619 


5398 

1,943,208 

2,531,172 

53,978 


99.9 


Total  (ifigalicns.-.. 


5,499,118  5,746,101 


Personnel  Sumnuiy 


[Air  Force  Industrial  Fund] 
Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


lelal  compensable  workyeais; 
Foil-time,  equivaieni  empioymenl 


Fidf-time  equivalent  of  overtime  and  holiday 
fiours_ _ _ _ — 


40.886 

1,878 


35,521 

9!6 


Idmtfatiai  code  57"4522-0-4-4)51 


liOOaciiiil 


ISSitrt. 


1992  ert. 


1993  cR 


Program  by  Kthritici: 

01.02  laundy  a-nd  dtyeieaiBng-.^ _ _  9396 

0103  Mitaiyiitfteommand.™.  2,096403 

01.04  San  Antonio  real  pr((«tty  mein- 

twanc*  agency _ _  910 


7,000  ..... 
2.271,805  .... 


[Depensk  Induotrial  Fund] 

[For  the  Defense  Industrial  Fund;  $4,000t000.]  (JO  U.S.C.  2208; 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  J991.) 
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PrcfTM  Md  nMMMt  {n  tiKcands  of  6clta) 


Ut«a(»rfii  SJ-f9a-C-4-i)5i  I3NjcW  IMIbL  li92( 


PWMaMi  SwMMiy 


rntna  ty  KtiwiMC 

OUll  Osti^MiitExljecsiter- 
01.02  CooynmaSoA  stnnccs _ 


30.021  30.010 

1J31.008  1.3II.700 


10.00  loUtiOgJfiSflS _  1.267.029  1.356.718 

FmimIiic 

21.90  UgaU{iisit  taUk. 

jlsrtcl  year:  and  !i^_  -103.063  -122,411 

2290  ttu!d^.ed  biltiioe  Inesitmi 

Bd _  _  _ 

24.99  Uoolf^ited  baboce  anitie, 

end  cl  year:  rand  balaK«_  122.411  07.623 

23.00  Uwiijpiedbaiaocelapsini _  32.204 


Budtet  author^. 

CtKTtnt 

4000  Aoprapnatica - 

41.00  Transferred  to  oitiff  aononts 

4300  Ofpnpriation  (adjust¬ 
ed) — 
f’etraanenk 

68.09  Spewfaif  aiittnrHy  frem 

offsetting  ecOeciioas _ 

Rebtioi  of  otiOgations  to  outlays: 

71.00  Total  Otiieatwis _ 

7210  Reoeivaties  In  excess  of  obliga¬ 
tions,  start  of  year _ 

72.90  Obligated  balance,  start  of  year: 

Fund 

7190  CbTigatsd  balance  transferred, 
net:  and  balanoe _ 

74.90  ObOgated  balance,  end  of  year: 

fund  balance _ 

87.00  Oitlays  (gress) - 

Adjustment;  to  budget  authority 
and  outlays: 

Deduebons  for  offsetbng  ocflec- 
bons; 


-87.6«  „ 
3/,609  _ 


-29,200 

1.313971 

4900 

1350300 

1,267329 

-87.600  . 

1356.710 

— 

15.567 

30,105 

-30.105 

-15,567 

-30,105 

1.164.662 

1342100 

Tuiaf  cserrpDisabie  MTlycars: 


aobme  eqmdent  cf  ouertsae  and  boiday 
ho« _ _  —  .. 


1.SM  1,347 


OKTiENSie  Busartss  Operations  Fund 

for  the  Defense  Business  Operations  Fund;  $3^00,200,000.  Further, 
for  the  Defense  Business  Operations  Fund;  $2,273,200,000  to  become 
available  for  obligation  on  October  1,  1S92.  (Additional  authorizing 
legislation  to  be  proposed.) 

Rrofrarn  Md  firviiKins  (in  thousands  of  doRars) 

IMalaeak  97-49S>-O-4-0Sl  ISNKlaal  mini.  SHfnt  l»3et 


SHfnt  l»3et 


Pregraee  by  a(ii«ili«£ 

^tngeveosiS: 

It  IwiyoiiMbm _ 

2  De^  maintenam _ 

3  Basesupoort _ 

4  Transportation. _ _ 

3  Research  and  derelopment 

actMtie$_ _ 

6  RecbSration  and  narlieting 

services- _ _ _ 

>7  Industrial  plant  eouipmeni 

services-  _ 

0  Technical  information  services 

9  Prin'Jn;  and  publication  serv¬ 

ices — 

0  Ccnbact  amitiog...  -  _ 

1  Ccnbact  management-,. _ 

2  rmancial  operations _ _ _ 

3  Infcamaton  services.^.  -. 

4  Comoiissaiy  resale  stodis- . . 

3  Gemerassaty  operations 

1  Stnfy  opmiions - - 

2  Depot  maintenance—. _ 

3  Basesupport  . ...  _ 

4  Ttampottabcfl  — -  . 

3  Research  and  develcpeneni 

a*rit«--.  ..  - 

6  Redialnn  and  ma.'iiebnc 

servws.... _ 

7  Industrial  plant  eguipeneni 


80.10 

Federal  funds— 

-1312.525 

-1348,500  _ _ 

01.29 

setvicts- .  - 

00.40 

flotvFederal  sources 

-1.046 

-1.700  _ _  _ 

Piinbng  and  pubOcaboe;  serv¬ 
lets . 

00.90 

Tdat  oUsetting  coOeebons 

-1313.571 

-1350300  — _ 

0130 

0132 

Conbact  luditmg . 

Rnincial  cperalions . 

- 

09.00 

Budget  authority  (net) 

-29,200 

4.000  _ _ 

0133 

Inlormaticn  sewces - 

9000 

Outlays  (net) 

-148,909 

-8.100  .  _  _ 

lAAA 

Obj«t  Cfasstfkdtion  (ip  thousands  of  dollars) 


UnthcMcn  ende  97-4$62-(M-051 

moactui 

mien 

11.1 

Personnel  compensation: 

Full-tire  pertranent, _ _ 

32,163 

33362 

11.3 

Other  than  fuH-bme  permanent. — _  - 

422 

462 

119 

Other  personnel  compensation _ 

790 

1.777 

11.7 

hBlaty  personnel - - - 

_ 

120 

11.9 

Total  personnel  ctmpensaticn— .. 

33300 

35,721 

12.1 

CMUn  personnel  benefits.—  - - 

6,003 

6305 

21.0 

Travel  and  bansportabcM  of  persons _ _ 

1,129 

1.010 

22.0 

Irawportation  d  Bungs _ _ 

21 

100 

23.2 

Rental  payments  to  others-™ _ 

1,093 

1331 

233 

CommunicaBons,  utities,  arvi  miscatlane- 
ous  charges  - - - - 

1314,022 

1,258.000 

240 

Ptinbng  and  tepeoduction. . 

19 

107 

250 

Other  services: 

Payments  to  torergn  national  bufrect 
Nre  petscnoel _ _ _ 

409 

500 

250 

Other - - - -  - 

5930 

7,907 

260 

SuppOa  and  (Mtsriah— .  _ _ _ 

4.016 

2.929 

31.0 

E<fipn*nt -  _ — - - 

519 

too 

99.9 

Total  obSgaliorts - - 

1,257.829 

1.356,710 

class  25.0) .  .  . 

2190  UnebOgated  balance  availabie. 

start  ol  yut;  Fund  baianca. 
22.90  Unobligated  balance  bansletred. 

net- . 

2490  UnobOgaled  balance  availat^ 
err)  ol  year;  Fund  b^ance. . 
31.00  Redemptoi  d  debt-  - 

3909  Budget  inthocity 
(gross)-.. - 

Ei)d(il  isthcrlty. 

Current' 

40.00  Appnpeulnn  ... 

Permanent 

60.00  Spending  authority  from 

offsetting  coSecUons  . 

Relation  of  oMgibons  to  outl^: 
7109  Tclal  etCgatteis ..  .  . 

OiiFgaied  triance,  start  of  year' 
7249  Contact  authonty  . . 

7290  Fundbalaiw.  —  . 

ObOgated  batance  bansletred, 
net 

7343  Cont'set  authonty 


49,139.066 

13.462799 

U25931 

1220.734 


30.079,582 

13.661.003 

1.400.140 

5270.6C0 


76,97U19  76,093,044 


-2.082332 


0.243.617  77329.749 


3.409.2t'0  22732» 


73M1417  75936949 


76.871,219  /6!d5844 

121/6,56.3 

0,586182 


12,176.560 
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ctncM«  A»  MMceoK^ 

f«Anl  Fiwdi  fteftBitf  _____  _ 


THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 


IntntjTCTemmeRtsl  fund*— Coa:»nued 

OiorsNsx  B(ISC(!S3  Op»atjons  Fund— Contiauwi 

fnvrm  xnd  rnuaci^  (si  tiiOBsaoiis  d  dobrs}— OxrtinEnj 


Useciia  eb  97-4S^-M-tSl 

lytoxu  mict  1192C1 

■met 

19*4, IM  . 

Cblipbd  biiBct.  ISO  tf  y». 

7449  CoiftielKgBiiiy _ - 

_  -j2.17i3M  . 

-12,176468 

USi 

-3MlK 

-2475477 

S7.00  (WSissterossj, - ... 

_ _ _ 75Wf7 

77406,741' 

to  idia. 

jodsstfrs 

Ddx^  l«  o'fseSni  ct&c- 

&rs 

mo  feacnSfeijls _ 

-54,425.755  - 

-«4*649f 

S433  7<Bffei)di - 

_  .  -1,272.193 

— 1,27o.534 

8S.40  HaftOeil  lanti - 

-8,1«5,465 

-8493421 

tl$0  touC^!iott<!2ci:Ox{>m 

...  _  -73443.417  - 

-75.056419 

8500  Bodja  aStaiiy  (net} - 

3,400400 

2473,200 

5300  ft-iys  ((*t)  _ _ 

.  1,825400 

2450400 

SUtin  of  Unfundod  Cootnct  Anthodty  (in  thousznds  o(  doto) 

kjaljlcibaiait  97-453O-O-4-05I 

1990  sta!  1991  es:.  1992  «L 

1993  tsL 

IWanM  bdm  list  of  yea 

12.176.563 

Coobxt  tcnority  tnosfsrri 

. .  . . . .  12,176^ 

Ui.'oKlei}  bhncf .  trd  of  yes 

.  -  12,176,558 

12,176,568 

The  Defense  Business  Operations  Fund  (DBOF)  incorporates 
selected  rovolvinst  funds  previously  called  the  stock  and  indus¬ 
trial  funds  commencing  in  FY  1932.  The  Defense  Business 
Operations  Fund  finances  the  business  operations  of  industri¬ 
al,  commercial,  and  support  type  activities.  The  operating 
costa  of  the  DBOF  include  all  applicable  administrative,  cap¬ 
ital,  supplies  and  material  expenses  of  the  activities. 

The  Defense  Business  Operations  Fund  allocates  support 
costs  using  business  accounting  techniques  to  provide  DOD 
managers,  at  all  levels,  many  of  the  management  tools  avail¬ 
able  to  the  private  sector.  The  improved  identification  of  the 
costs  of  doing  business  is  expected  to  improve  the  efficiency  of 
these  operations. 


Object  Ciiwfication  (h  thousandj  of  dotlan) 


Mngtosaofc  9M?’3-O-4-051  1993 xtol 

IHlet  1992  M. 

1993  el 

llmnndonnpe'c^US't 

lU 

pemaaert  . 

.  -  10.171.648 

11,161,068 

113 

Ofta  Pan  Wtme  femMeot 

321.684 

357,286 

115 

peisowd ceoipinuSon  .  . . 

. .  614.887 

534,948 

117 

Maury  fwsonnd 

- - -  127414 

126,612 

113 

Speoai  per.or.d  lenlcej  iayw.ti  .  . 

.  3.661 

3,733 

119 

Ih'M  perwiiid  Kfiwmi'jCfl 

Pe«««(  bestf,*-; 

11.242.194 

12483,647 

12! 

MHsy- 

.  . ..  1427.965 

2,159476 

122 

/tow!  u*,?eraert 

-  .  9491 

9.737 

122 

OPw  Knwu  tenefu 

9450 

9,734 

130 

Benefiis  In  tomi  ptm/tl  . 

5.456 

5,761 

210 

Trmf  sd  of  penom 

392417 

423,925 

220 

Trjos»ilJ'.to  ef  tVip 

1427.939 

1,194,143 

231 

’/i  GSA 

18,310 

29.651 

23? 

£!P-'  (.1 

108.121 

112408 

233 

(.•''.’jcs  a?0  isece'U'*. 

>.5  efsi^ 

2,1J!.625 

2.157,836 

m 

f'-At-'i  and  itjfofo;''* 

0P«Kwees: 

148.753 

142,845 

259 

fzfm'i  ti  '-"-p  OiitoS  wSfeci 

.Vi!  tester') 

.43413 

94,563 

259 

.  -  16.177 

17.093 

25  n 

Csf'-Xts 

2412458 

2,604.041 

Zi'O 

PV 

8.639.883 

9.087456 

210  &w9saidMbraii - 

_  fl.oyss 

45441414 

1J92484 

29400 

424  tBesKadiittafidiMkei^ -  -  _ 

_  2^000 

994  ToUfniriNnablittdipSaes 

75471419 

75495444 

TtUSsaopeMiNemiyMR; 
fdMint  iniAlM  . .  .  ... 

324485 

338,130 

16424 

FoMm  aioinM  el  ntsdse  ad  lelOw 

17421 

MANAGEMENT  FUNDS 

Theae  funds  were  created  to  simplify  the  financing  and 
accounting  for  operations  supported  by  2  or  mote  appropria¬ 
tions.  The  corpus  of  each  fund  consists  of  |1  million  except  for 
the  ADP  Equipment  Management  Fund  which  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1986  with  a  corpus  of  $100  million. 


ADP  EquiPMSMT  Managsmxnt  Fund 
Profraffl  and  HiMfleinf  (in  thousands  of  doftn) 


UaMcatatadi  97-391II-C-4-C9I  liNxMl  l»leA.  1992  tst.  1993  td. 


21.90  UtioliCtiM  bMK*  avaBiUt,  ibrt  of 

yMcFwdbilNM _  -120  -120  -120  -120 

24.90  UnoUfrteilhUne«iv3«!obie,enlo!yo«; 

fiadbotooe _ _  _ IM  _ IM  _ IM  _ IM 

39.00  Uitt  Hthniti _ _  _  _ _  _ 


Ribtn)  of  oliptioni  to  Oitbys; 
71.00  IdjICMgotionj - 


90.00  Mtp. 


Navy  MANACKUEirr  Fund 


Pn)tni!i  and  Flnandni  (in  thouunds  of  dollais) 


tMtatetcdt  17-3980-0-4-051 

1990  stall 

1991  el 

1992  el 

1993  el 

rnframby  KtttHiM: 

10.00  Tiwspomtwi  of  Hants  (toUl  otlli|^ 
tkm)  (object  dass  22.0) 

rhutrinf 

21.90  UodapteO  bilsice  avabbte,  sUit  of 

yes;  Fund  balaxe _ 

24.90  Un^sted  btlsto  avaUble,  end  (f  yes; 

558.762 

-1.000 

1.000 

551.762 

573.790 

-1,000 

I.C00 

578.790 

571,200 

-1.000 

1,000 

57140c 

568400 

-1.000 

1.000 

561400 

33.00  Budfet  iuHwHly  (irou) - 

Badcel  aaHiodly; 

6800  MHxaity  from  offsattini 

toie^ons  — 

558,762 

573,790 

571400 

564400 

Hebtion  of  cffteiioM  to  outbys: 

71.00  ToUl  (Utstim 

558,762 

573,790 

571,200 

568,500 

7200  CbStstcd  balince,  suit  of  yes;  Fund  tat 

anc« 

35,641 

4.457 

4,457 

4.457 

74.90  0t£t>ttd  bsbnu,  end  of  yes;  Fund  bsl- 

ViOt  ^  ^ 

-4.457 

-4.457 

-4,457 

-4.457 

87.00  Outbys  (tross) - 

589,346 

573,730 

571,200 

568,500 

Wjifibnsnts  to  budjel  wtfnrity  wd  outlays.- 

OeduUbns  fv  offstltint  nOoctions; 

88.10  FedenI  tob - — . 

-558,762 

-573,790 

-571,200 

-568,500 

31.90  loUl,  oftsettint  ofecfeM.^ - 

-558,762 

-573,730 

-571400 

-568,500 

89.00  Buiset  wtboni*  (net) . 

w«)  ft-«3yi(i*t)  '  ■  . 

31,164 
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Au  Fobck  MANACnoNT  Funs 


fnpm  mt  fhmiitt  (is  tfmsnSs  of  dilan) 


tMtafeafc  57-39$0-{M-0Sl 

1990  acM 

1991  iat. 

1992  at 

1993  att 

HMndag: 

2L90  UMUtatod  tiatee  avaUie,  start  of 
year  Fiad  taiaM 

-1,003 

-1,003 

-1,003 

-1.003 

24.90  UiioHptodl)aiaattaMUia;cid(4y«^ 
FiadlalNM . 

1,003 

t/)03 

\jxa 

1,003 

99M  MiataatMly 

Mden  of  etCeatiiMS  to  ««(!)/«: 
71^  ToUeWptm _ 

SaOO.  Outlsys _ 


Amiy  Cqnvxntional  Ammunition  Worzino  CAPnAU  Fund 


PrafiMB  and  HiMcini  (in  ttMUUflds  of  doto) 


tMftalH  q4i  21-4S30-0-4-051 

1990  KOd 

1991  ad. 

1992  ad 

1993  ad 

rrtfTM  Dj  MfmMC 

~ 

01.01  teat  asaamtie  and  pieii _ 

1,791447 

1480.000 

868400 

868400 

01.02  CampaMts 

999415 

614,700 

760400 

728400 

01.03  Qua^  assnm,  proof  and  ao- 

ccptanct  tasting _ 

45,851 

100,700 

94,(X)0 

90,000 

01.04  ReMA  cost 

259423 

10t,6M 

94,800 

90,900 

10.00  Total  oMtations _ 

3,056,736 

2,297,000 

1,8074M 

1.777400 

Finaodiif: 

I7.M  Rocerrory  of  prior  yaar  otfigs- 

rinct 

-281438 

21.90  UnobCgatod  tobnoa  avalaUa, 

start  of  ytar:  Find  babnoa- 

-524,645 

-539,473 

-518,619 

-417,719 

24.99  Unobegatod  balMce  avaianb. 

and  of  ytar:  Find  babnix _ 

539,473 

518,619 

417,719 

418,519 

39.00  Bcdgat  Mthortty 

(TW) - 

2,790426 

2476,146 

1,707400 

1,778,100 

6»d|tt  aatkority; 

6t.M  Spendbic  nrtKarity  from  off- 

satOrif  cattadtoRS 

2.790426 

2476,146 

1,707.000 

1,771,100 

Rabtion  of  otCgations  to  outlays: 

71.M  Total  obSgatww.-.  _ 

3,056.736 

2,297,000 

1,807,900 

1.777400 

72.10  Racatvablas  in  aitpss  c4  (ti(gi- 

bm,  start  o(  ytar-. _ 

-232,791 

-133,443 

-112,595 

-11,695 

74.10  Raerwatfas  in  aicass  of  otfga- 

tais.  end  of  year _ 

133,449 

112,695 

11,695 

12,495 

78.00  Ad^ustnents  in  uneipirtd  ae- 

counts. 

-281438 

-  - - 

-  .  .  - 

87.00  Outbid  (gross) - 

2,676,056 

2476,146 

1,707,006 

1,778,100 

Af^vstmants  to  badgat  autberity 

andovtbys: 

Deductiorts  for  offsetting  colac- 

bons: 

88.10  Mad  finds _ _ _ 

-2,750,149 

-2,005,146 

-1,646,500 

-1,718,100 

8840  Trust  funds _ _ 

-38456 

-271,000 

-60,500 

-60.000 

88.40  Kan-fodatal  sources - 

-1,721 

- - - 

8t90  Total,  offsaibng  coBactiotu 

-2,790,226 

-2,276,146 

-1,707,000 

-1,778,100 

89.00  Budget  autberity  (net) 

90.00  Ouii^(nel). _ _ _ _ _ 

-114,170 

The  Army  Conventional  Ammunition  Working  Capital 
Fund  was  established  to  simplify  the  accounting  system  for 
procurement  of  conventional  ammunition.  It  is  us^  to  pro¬ 
cure  ammunition  for  all  the  Services  and  other  customers.  It 
will  provide  for  payment  of  load,  assemble  and  pack  (LAP) 


sntoUMt  A«  wMcaufi  rMot-iMto) 
Tnat  ItMi 


operations,  component  purchases  for  me^  parts  and  explo¬ 
sive  materials,  quality  assurance  and  rework  effort 


OliMt  Ciasiificitisn  {h  thouands  of  doBus) 


MnbiaiKea*  21-4528-04-051 

1999  acU 

1991  ad 

1592  ad 

1993  ad 

254 

OtiNr  satvicts:  Odw 

-  438403 

215400 

231,000 

345400 

26.0 

Seppies  arto  natarbb _ 

_ 2,618.433 

2,081,700 

1476400 

1,432400 

994 

Tobl  oUpdoos _ 

_  3,056,736 

2497400 

1407400 

1,777400 

Emxxgency  RtesFONSs  Fund 

Profram  md  niancMf  (in  thousands  of  doltafs) 


HMSiatiMMU  97-4M5-0-tO$l  1990  tend  1991  csl  1932  tst  1993  esl 

FlMaciif: 

21S0  UocUpM  btbiM  anUile,  slat  ol 

you :  fond  hUnoe _ _ -100, MO  -IM.OOO  -100,000 

74.90  UnoUptid  tntaitt  awUie,  end  (4  yean 

fiBdIalanet _  100,000  IM.OOO  100,000  100,000 

40.00  BedfttMtIwHyCappnffittiM).  lOOMO  _ _ _ 


RebtiM  d  oUtitions  to  nitbys: 
71.00  TcWUi^tioM _ 


90.M  Outljys  (net) 


JYiut  Fundi 

Department  of  the  Army  Trust  Funds 


Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  doilais) 


kknurealmcodt  21-9971-0-7-051 

I990act9al 

1991  ad 

1992  ad 

1993  ad 

Ptofraa  by  acthritiat: 

iO.M  Deporbotnl  of  the  Anny  ganaial  gilt 

fund— Total  cU'gations  (object  class 

41.0) 

178 

500 

630 

480 

FliunUng; 

UnoUgalad  balance  ayaiaUe,  sbil  of 

yea?; 

21.40  Treasury  bataea _ 

-481 

-406 

-629 

-639 

U4.  sauritias: 

21.41  Par  value _ 

-525 

-549 

-511 

-611 

714?  IlniMfiTedifeminh.. 

5 

15 

UnoUgaled  balance  avaibble,  end  d  year: 

24.40  Treasury  balance 

406 

629 

699 

819 

US.  securities: 

24.41  Par  value-  . 

543 

511 

611 

711 

24.42  Untaliitd  dmunts  . 

-15 

60.05  Budgat  autdionty  (approprbtion) 

-n-  iin 

(Malinita) . 

117 

700 

700 

700 

Rabtion  of  obligaticns  to  outlays: 

71.00  Total dfigabens  . . .  ..._ 

178 

500 

$30 

480 

72.40  OUgatad  babnee,  start  d  year _ 

33 

50 

150 

280 

.*4.40  ObOgated  balance,  end  d  year _ 

-50 

-150 

-280 

-360 

90.M  Outlays _ _ _ 

161 

4M 

400 

400 

This  fund  includes  gifts  and  bequests  limited  to  specific 
purposes  by  the  donor  such  as  the  Evangeline  G.  Bovard, 
Cormack  medal  fund.  Quartermaster  Foundation,  Inc.,  and 
the  Henry  C.  McLean  bequest.  In  addition,  it  accounts  for 
gifts  and  bequests,  not  limited  to  specific  use  by  the  donor, 
which  may  be  used  for  purposes  as  determined  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Army. 
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THE  BUDGET  TOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1992. 


Dwastkknt  op  tkc  Navy  Trus?  Funds 


Pr9(nffl  a!)d  Huneiai  (in  thcusinds  c{  iMiis) 


UvitfuOiMcofc  17-9972-C-7-051 

1999acSKl 

iniat 

IKIsL 

initsb 

hegraeobiractMliei: 

02.12  Naval  Aodeny  {meal  pft  fund 

558 

700 

700 

800 

02.13  .KanlAcriMyMwiHfind _ 

224 

180 

180 

ISO 

02.14  Department  (4  the  Navy  geneni  gift  fund. 

7,928 

4,000 

500 

500 

02.15  stores  pto^.  Navy 

25584 

27,M0 

28.000 

29500 

02.15  Office  of  Navd  Reconb  M  Mstory  fund- 

24 

30 

30 

30 

10.00  Total  obBgatttB _ 

34518 

32,410 

29.410 

30510 

nnanemg; 

tiaobigated  balance  avaiable,  start  o! 

year: 

21.40  Tteasuy  balance 

-9,012 

-12,917 

-10,578 

-10,640 

(t.S.  securities: 

21.41  Par  value _ 

-7,050 

-6538 

-7,061 

-6,981 

21.42  Umaiied  decounb 

6 

6 

Uocbfigated  balance  avaibble,  end  of  year: 

24.40  Tirasiay  balacce _ 

12,917 

10578 

10,64 

10518 

U5L  securities: 

24.41  Far  value 

6538 

7,061 

6,981 

7,001 

24.42  Unrehbed  dscounts 

-6 

60.05  Budget  authority  (appr^iriatian) 

(IndifinHi) _ 

38,01: 

30508 

29540 

34544 

Relation  of  cbfigations  to  outlays: 

71.00  Total  obOgabons _  _ _  _ _ 

34518 

32,410 

29,410 

30510 

72.40  Obfigated  balance,  start  of  year 

360 

276 

4.086 

5,896 

74.40  ubfigated  balance,  end  of  yw 

-276 

-4,086 

-5,896 

-8,306 

90.00  Outlays  (net) 

34,401 

28,600 

27,600 

28,100 

0istiRvti»  of  twdget  authority  by  account: 

Naval  Academy  general  gift 

932 

650 

650 

650 

Naval  Academy  Museum  fund 

148 

190 

190 

190 

Departnent  of  the  Navy  general  gilt  fond _ 

9,983 

1,900 

500 

500 

Ships'  stores  profits.  Navy 

26,909 

27,500 

28,000 

29,000 

Office  of  Naval  Rectuds  and  History  fund_„„ 

40 

60 

60 

60 

Distributicn  of  outlays  by  account: 

Kival  Academy  seneral  |ift  fund . . . . 

613 

400 

400 

400 

Naval  Academy  Museum  fund 

219 

170 

170 

170 

Department  ol  the  Navy  general  gift  (and _ 

7,963 

2,000 

500 

500 

Ships’  stores  pnfits,  .Navy 

25,584 

26,000 

26,500 

27,000 

Office  of  Naval  Records  and  History  fund _ 

22 

30 

30 

30 

Gift  /ii/ids.— These  activities  consist  primarily  of  contribu¬ 
tions  from  individuals  subject  to  conditions  specified  by  the 
donor  for  the  benefit  of  the  Naval  Academy,  the  Naval  Acade¬ 
my  Museum,  and  other  institutions  of  the  Navy. 

Ships' stores  profits,  JVaio'.— Profits  earned  in  the  operation 
of  ships’  stores  are  expended  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  for  the  amusement,  comfort,  contentment,  and 
welfare  of  officers  and  enlisted  personnel  on  ships  or  bases 
outside  the  United  States. 

Office  of  Naval  Records  and  History  /uruf.— This  fund  re¬ 
ceives  gifts  of  money  for  the  benefit  of  the  Office  of  Naval 
Records  and  History,  Navy  Department,  and  royalties  re¬ 
ceived  from  sale  of  histories  of  U.S.  Naval  Operations. 


Object  Clii»ificst!o,i  (In  Urxmrids  of  dolbrs) 


Umbreatenenh  17-9972-0-7-051 

I990actui 

1991  et. 

1992  cst 

1993  cR 

21.0 

Travel  and  tra.n3pxtation  d  persons _ 

237 

237 

23? 

237 

235 

Commincations,  ufigtis,  and  ntollane. 
ous  cfwges  _  .  _ 

6 

6 

6 

6 

24.0 

Printing  and  reprcdiictioa  . 

60 

15 

15 

15 

25.0 

Olher  services:  Other _  _ 

7534 

4,113 

596 

681 

26.0 

Supplies  and  materto^ _  _ 

250 

282 

288 

292 

31.0 

Eriu^l _ _ 

1,571 

1,631 

1,693 

1,753 

33.0 

Investments  and  loans _ 

141 

147 

153 

158 

41.0 

Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions _ 

24,119 

25,979 

26,422 

27562 

99.9 

Total  obCgations _  „ 

34518 

32,410 

29,410 

3051C 

DtPAjnviNT.op  THS  An  Forcs  Gknrrai.  Gnrr  Fund 


ProfTM  nd  nsMKiNC  (h  tticuands  of  dotirs) 


UuMbinetdi  57-8920-0-7-051 

1999  xhal 

1991  el 

1992  al 

1993  et. 

1050  Air  Force  Aradaruy— Wal  obfigilions 

(«liiiddass31.0) 

154 

200 

200 

200 

1750  RacMty  of  prior  year  cbEgabors 

-IS 

- . - _ 

Unob(^  babwe'  av^  start  of 

year: 

21.40  Tteisay  babnee 

-152 

-220 

-148 

-211 

U5.  securities: 

Nil  Farnkiv 

-154 

-134 

-266 

-203 

»l  1>  IImmInuI  *««inK 

4 

Unobligated  belMce  avcbbbv  end  of  year: 

24.40  Tteesury  bebnee _ 

220 

148 

211 

211 

U.SL  securities: 

24.41  Par  value _ 

194 

266 

203 

203 

60.05  Budget  artitrily  (appeepiMjen) 

(Melnte) 

247 

200 

200 

200 

Relation  of  ebigations  to  outlays: 

71.00  Total  cbfigato 

154 

200 

200 

200 

72.40  CUgatedUarice.  start  of  yea; 

20 

37 

37 

37 

74.40  Obigatedbalece.endofyw 

-37 

-37 

-37 

-37 

7800  Adjustments  in  uneepM  accounts _ 

-19 

90.00  Outliys 

118 

200 

200 

200 

This  fund  is  for  gifts  or  bequests  to  the  Air  Force,  some  of 
which  are  limited  to  use  for  specific  purposes  by  the  donors. 


SURCHAROR  COURCRONS,  S.UIS  OF  COMMISSARY  SrORIS,  ArMY 

Prafnm  end  Flnancini  (In  thousands  of  debars) 
khiiMalioti  ode  21-2420-0-8-051  ISSOictiat  l»lel  19S2est  1993  est 

ProfniR  Or  activitiet: 

10.00  Opention  of  emnessRy  stores— Total 

obligations _  103,699  163,400  _ _ 

Flnaneini: 

17.00  Peeowry  of  prior  year  obSgations _  -12,767  _ _ _ 

2190  UrKtiigated  balance  avadabie,  start  of 

year -  -6,641  -18,217  _  _ 

24.90  UnobSjated  balance  available,  end  of  year.  18,217  _ _ _ _ 

39.00  Budget  authority  (grow) -  102,50»  145,183  _ _ _ 

Bu^  authority; 

68.00  Spending  auttiority  Ironi  ottMtUng 

celectlons - 102,508  102,783  _  _ 

69.15  Contract  (uthority  OndefMto) _ _  42,400  _ _  _ _ 

.tdation  of  obligations  to  outiavs; 

71.00  Total  cMrabons _ -  103,699  163,400  . . . . 

ObOgated  balance,  start  of  year: 

72.49  Ccnbacl  aotbonty _  42,400  _ 

72.90  Fund  balance _  113,081  100,771  98,988  _ 

OUgated  balance  tianslerred,  nek 

73.49  Contract  aotherity - -42.400  _ _ 

73.90  Fond  balance _ -98,983  _ 

Obbgated  balance,  end  of  year: 

74.49  Contract  authority - - -42,400  . . . . 

74.90  fund  balance _ -100,771  -98,988  . . . 

78.00  AifycstiMnts  in  unexpired  aeewnis _ -12,767  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

87.00  Outlays  (pos) -  103.242  122,783  _ _ _ 


Adjustments  to  budget  avthorily  and  MJtlays: 
Deductions  lor  eftsetting  ctSecdoni- 


8S.IQ 

feSetal  funds.  _ 

-313 

88.40 

HetvFederal  sources- - 

-102,195 

-102,783  _ _ _ 

88.90 

Total,  offsetting  cofleetions _ _ 

-102,508 

-102,783  _ _ 

83.00 

Budget  authority  (net)  ..  .... 

42.400  ...  _ 

90.00 

Outiaifl  (net) 

734 

20iC00  _ _ _ _ 
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DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE-MUJTARY 


KVUVUtC  MS  MMCUOIT  FUNOS-CgsiiMiI 
Tnist  Fw*-<te!iw) 


Part  Four-539 


This  fund  was  established  to  reimburse  certain  appropria¬ 
tions  for  payments  made  on  behalf  of  commissary  stores  of 
the  Department  of  the  Army  for  operating  equipment  and 
supplies,  such  as  utilities,  laundry  services,  and  inventory 
losses,  in  accordance  with  the  aimual  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriation  Act.  Surchai^e  funds  are  ^so  utilized  for  both 
minor  and  major  construction  of  commissaries,  'fhis  fund  will 
be  merged  into  the  Surcharge  Collection,  Sale  of  Commissary 
Stores,  Defer,se  Fund  in  1992.  This  action  is  part  of  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  Defense  commissaries. 

STATUS  OF  UNFUNDED  CONTRACT  AUTHORITY 
[ti  Causaais  <(  doln) 

m  total  ISSIesl  mtst  liSJel 


Oxitract  autiiority _  _  42.400  42,400  _ 

Cootract  autJwily  tiansferred _ _ _ -42,400  _ 

UnfimJed  balanc*.  end  oi  yea; _ _  42,400  _ _ 


Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars/ 

Uatfatmmit  21-8420-0-8-051 

1990  actual 

1991  esl  mien  1993  eat 

22.0 

TraiKpnrta'inn  iS  Itiiiija 

279 

95  _ 

233 

CoiTiniulicalions,  utilities,  and  nisallao^ 

MR  c)u;g« 

21,427 

43,?45 

21,365 

tnqjj 

250 

other  services:  Other  _  _  _ 

19il98  . . .  ™ 

260 

SuppTies  and  materials _ _ _ 

Equipment _  ..  _ 

18i685  _ _ _ 

31.0 

16,883 

17,700  . . 

32.0  Lam)  and  stroctures _ _ _ _  96,800  _ 

99.9  Total  (Mjations _  103,699  163,400  _ 


Department  of  the  Navv  Trust  Revolving  Funds 


Prograni  and  FinanclRg  (in  thousnnda  of  dollars) 


MMtftatM  osOe  17-9981-0-8-051 

I990a(«sij 

1991  esl 

199;  esl 

1993  esl 

Profram  by  letnities: 

02.22  Mdshipmen's  Store,  U  S.  Naval  Academy.. 

19,955 

24.050 

23.932 

27387 

02.23  Surdurge  coCections,  sales  ol  oomnissary 
stores.  Nary . 

38,829 

70,000 

0224  Surcharge  collections,  sales  of  commissaiy 
stores.  Marine  Coris . 

7.804 

14.469 

.  . 

.. 

10  OO  Total  obCgatons. 

56,588 

108.519 

23,932 

27387 

Firunclng; 

2190  l:iot)6gated  balance  availatle,  start  ol 
year;  fund  balance  . . 

-27341 

-40,259 

-21,684 

-5,834 

22.90  Un^gated  balance  transferred,  net .. . 

16.448 

24  90  Unobligaled  balance  availatle,  end  ol  year: 
fund  balarce _ _ _ 

40,253 

21,684 

5,834 

6,519 

6800  Budget  authority  (gross):  Spend¬ 

ing  lulhortly  from  offsatUng 
collections™ - - 

73,507 

89,944 

24,530 

28,072 

Reiabon  cl  rbCgatlcns  to  outlays; 

7100  Total  obCgatwis _ _ _ _ _ 

66,588 

108.519 

23,932 

27.387 

72.10  Receivables  in  excess  ol  obOgations,  start 

of  year.,... . . . . 

-3,520 

72.90  Otfigated  balance,  start  ol  yeai .  . . . 

4sm7 

41,218 

60,293 

..  ... 

73.90  Cbhgatod  balance  translefred,  net - 

.  ..  .  .  .. 

-63,715 

.  _ 

74.10  Recdvables  in  excess  of  cbRgaborts,  end 

3.520 

3,705 

74  90  Ofcfigated  baiartce,  wd  of  year:  Fwid  bS- 
ance  _ _ 

-41,218 

-60,293 

_ 

..... 

87.00  OutUys  (gross).... . . 

73,971 

89,444 

24,030 

27,572 

Adfustments  to  budget  authority  and  outlays: 
Deductions  lor  olfsettmg  cohecbens; 

88  40  Kon-fedetal  srurtces . .  „ 

-79,507 

-85,944 

-24,530 

-28,072 

88  90  Total,  cffsetbng  collections..  . 

-79,507 

-89,944 

-24,530 

-28,072 

89  00  Budget  aulhonty  (net) . .  . . . 

9000  Outlays  (net) . . . 

-5.536 

-500 

Distribution  ol  outlays  by  a»»unl 

Medsfupmen's  Store,  US  Naval  Academy. 

-262 

-500 

-5(» 

-500 

SurduFto  ooSr&os,  sales  o(  cotioissaer 

stores.  _ _ -2,578  . 

SuUufge  otectiORS.  sales  d  cominssaor 
stores,  tone  Carps _  -2,696  _ 


5%c  midshipmen’s  store  is  operated  to:  (1)  Procure  clothing 
and  other  necessary  supplies  for  the  midshipmen,  (2)  provide 
barber,  cobbler,  and  tailor  shop  facilities  ‘or  the  midshipmen, 
and  (3)  operate  the  dairy  farm  at  the  Naval  Academy.  Funds 
collected  from  the  above-mentioned  operations  are  deposited 
in  the  Treasury  and  are  available  for  operating  expenses  of 
such  activities  and  any  other  expenditures  the  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Naval  Academy  considers  necessary  in  the  interest 
of  the  health,  comfort,  and  education  of  the  midshipmen. 

Surcharge  collections,  sales  of  commissary  stores,  Navy  and 
Marine  Cio/ps.— These  funds  finance  procurement  of  operating 
supplies,  utility  expenses,  inventory  losses,  equipment,  and 
facility  construction  and  renovation.  This  fund  will  be  merged 
into  the  Surcharge  Collections,  Sale  of  Commissary  Stores, 
Defense  Fund  in  1992.  This  action  is  part  of  the  consolidation 
of  Defense  Commissaries. 


Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollan) 


Identftibai  csde  17-993I-0-S-05I 

1999jctiul 

1991131 

1992  esl 

1993  esl 

21.0  • 

'  Travel  and  transportation  ol  petSMis 

11 

12 

13 

11 

2^0 

Transportation  ol  things 

_  480 

522 

123 

150 

232 

Rental  pajsnents  to  nft« _ 

_  135 

140 

145 

175 

2.33 

Communications,  ubiities,  and  nusceRane- 

ous  charges 

9,659 

9,944  . 

25.0 

Other  services;  Other.. 

_ 14,046 

17,511 

6,50! 

8,201 

26.0 

Sigplies  and  materials _ _ 

_  28.707 

29,671 

15,500 

17,500 

31.0 

Eqiipment _ _ 

8,250 

12300 

150 

250 

32.0 

land  and  structures . 

_  4,350 

37,419 

100 

100 

330 

Investments  and  loans...  . 

500 

500 

500 

500 

41.0 

Grants,  subsiihes,  and  contributions. 

450 

500 

500 

500 

99.9 

Total  ohOgalions . . 

_  66,558 

108,519 

23.932 

27387 

Department  of  the  Air  Force  Trust  Revolving  Funds 


Program  ard  FinatKing  (in  thousand;  oi  ooiiaiTi 

tbenufotw  Kde  57-9982-0-8-051 

I990actiul 

1991  esl  i992esl 

1993  esl 

Prug'im  bf  Kthrilks; 

02.25  ^charge  collections,  sales  ol  ccmrrussaiy 
stcres.  Air  force _ .... 

90,116 

186,700  .. 

02.26  A«  forte  cadel  lund . . . 

39,111 

46,000 

47,500 

48,500 

1000  Total  eWgatiens  . 

129,227 

232,700 

47,500 

48,500 

nnaiicing: 

2190  Unobligaied  balance  available,  start  ol 
)W  fund  balance  . .  ™.„  ... 

-5,964 

-18,808  - 

-10,909 

-11,909 

2490  Unobf gated  balance  available,  end  o!  year. 
Fund  balance . . 

18,808 

10,909 

11,909 

12,909 

3900  Budget  authority  (grots) _ 

185,166 

224,801 

48,500 

49300 

Budget  authoill/; 

6800  Sperxfng  auth^  Irsm  oilsetting  coOec- 
fois... . . . 

185,166 

187.101 

48,500 

49,500 

69.15  Contract  authonty  tmdefnle)  . 

37,700  ... 

. 

. 

Rcbtai  cl  obittilxns  to  outtiys 


7100 

ToU! obligations...  .  .. 

129,227 

232,700 

47,500 

43,500 

72.10 

ReceivaNes  in  excess  d  obligations,  stait 
dyeat 

-12,126 

72.49 

Obiigatid  balance,  sla.1  d  year 

Contract  aulhenty  ...  . 

43,095 

37,700 

7290 

furrd balance  .  ....  .  . . 
ObOgated  balance  transferred,  nel 

Meet  authority  .. 

56303 

64.2k 

90,487 

7349 

-37,700 

73  90 

fond  balance  . 

-103.502 

74.10 

Roceryabies  in  excess  d  obhgations,  end 
d  year.  . 

19,015 

18,126 

74.49 

(bhgalAf  balance,  end  d  year 

Cbnbict  authonty  .  .  ... 

-37,700 
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Part  Four-540 


Kt«ivNic  AW  MMWWorr 
Titrti  cmawk 


THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 


Dspawmsut  or  the  Ai»  Foece  Trust  Revolvino  FuN-fio— 
Continued 


Prosrara  and  Rnancbif  (in  thousands  of  doltats}— ConSmift] 


ktaMdCM  oda  57-9382-0-8-C6I 

1999  xtai 

mm 

199201 

1993  eL 

7430  Fund  bdanco _ 

-64388 

-90,487 

87.A0  (fftttt)  ..  . 

164337 

168301 

533C0 

54300 

A($ustioeiita  to  budgd  authority  and  oudayi 
Didacboos  for  offsetting  cdiKtioa; 

88.40  Non-federaf  tarta 

-165,166 

-187,101 

-48300 

-49300 

8833  Toa.offsetd!^eciect*w _ 

-183,166 

-187,131 

-48300 

-49300 

MM  ftaiget  (irt) . . 

37,700 

-18300 

9000  Outlayj  (net)  '  ' 

-20329 

5,000 

5,000 

Disitfeuticn  of  outlays  ty  acoDWt 
Saotoje  oloctiafs,  sales  of  ooranusaiy 

sttrts.  Ai  Fcfco _ _ _ _ 

Ai  foree  caiJet  fund _ _  _ 


Surcharge  collections,  sales  of  commissary  stores.— This  fund 
was  established  to  reimburse  appropriations  for  payments 
made  on  behalf  of  commissaiy  stores  of  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  for  operating  equipment  and  supplies  such  as  utili¬ 
ties,  laundry  sersacea,  and  inventory  losses,  in  accordance 
with  the  annual  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act. 
Surcharge  funds  are  also  utilized  for  both  minor  and  m^'or 
construction  of  commissaries.  This  fund  will  be  merged  into 
the  Surcharge  Collections,  Sale  of  Commissary  Stores,  Defense 
Fund  in  1992.  This  action  is  part  of  the  consolidation  of  De¬ 
fense  Commissaries. 

Air  Force  cadet  fund,— The  cadet  fund  is  maintained  at  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Academy,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo<  Cadet  pay  is 
deposited  directly  into  the  account  and  disbursements  are 
made  from  it  for  cadet  credit  charges  for  uniforms  and  other 
clothing,  cash  payments  to  cadets,  transportation,  and  sundry 
other  items  of  personal  maintenance. 


STATUS  OF  UNFUNDED  CONTRACT  AUTHORITY 


(Id  tiouunlt  of 

l990Kttt»l 

UnfiX)d«(]  tuUnce,  of  yur . . ..  ..  .  43.095 

2»/«t 

312 

37,710 

I9S!tsl 

38,022 

mtn 

Codiact  adlmty  bATsfened  .  . 

Balince d cmbact authority wtMrami  ... 

~  42}S 

-38,022 

- - 

Udonkd  balance,  end  d  yeai.  ... 

312 

38,022  . 

- - 

- - 

ObjKt  Clasuficaiion  (in  thousandt  of  ddlarsl 

IdnKtatm  tok  57-9932-0-8-051 

1990  KM 

mm 

imert. 

1993  tsl 

220  Tiansfudatxn  d  Ua\gs 

233  CommdcalionL  ubibes,  ard  msctllan^ 

15 

358 

•• 

— 

ouschaiges 

13,097 

14,756 

.  . 

250  Other  SNvices;  tltber 

18372 

16,900 

260  Suedes  and  materials 

12,201 

37,528 

310  IqiAtment 

14,131 

34,158  . 

,  ~  .. 

32  0  land  and  sbuctures 

32300 

83,000  . 

_  .  . 

44  0  Refunds  .  . 

39,111 

46,000 

47,500 

48,500 

99.9  Total  cMgabons  ... 

129,227 

232,700 

47,500 

48,500 

Surcharge  Collections,  Sales  Op  Commissary  Stores,  Defense 

Program  and  Financing  (m  thousands  o!  doUars) 

UsMcaaiaOi  9741M-0-S-031  IMxrul  mint  mm  1H3«R 

Protram  by  lUMtlti: 

toco  toUcbEgJbom  ,  .  3<?.30O  331,100 


Fkaadaf; 

2t90  Ua)blifatedb)iM«tta«!tn«d.n(t _ -IS.US 


39.00  - -  -  32S,«  33tM 


6L00  SftnUhl  Mbtrify  fr*M  •MuMag 

MlicIjMl _  _  _  321/B?  OI.UI 

S9.tS  C««trKt MdMfly  fuMlaftt)—.  — _ _ _ 4Aae  _____ 


Rtlatiin  cf  obiptiMS  to  oiUays: 

71.00  Tsafgb^ia^ _ 

ObipM  haiana,  start  of  ytar; 

72.49  Cofilract  auThctrly _ 

72.90  Funlbalaaa _ 

ObSjaM  taSana  traosftrrtil,  neb 

73.49  Coctraet  aulhonty _ 

7190  Find  _ 

ObigaM  batanct,  wd  of  yeas; 

74.49  Contract  auttority _ 

74.90  Fwd  bifanct _ 


342,300  33S.100 

_  84,500 

_  285,953 

80,100  _ 

256,205  _ 


-84,500  -84,500 

-285,553  -285,953 


87.00  Outlays  {gross). 


318,152  334,800 


A^ustmeris  ta  tudgei  authority  and  outlays: 

Deduc&ts  for  offsetting  edectiens; 

88.40  ftavFeiteal  sources _ _ _  -321,452  -338,100 


88.90  ratf,offset&gcolsciwis _ -321,452  -338,100 


89.00  Budget  authority  (net) _ _ _  4,400  _ _ 

90.00  Outlays  (net) _ _ -3300  -3300 


This  fund  will  be  established  beginning  in  1992  to  reim¬ 
burse  certain  appropriations  for  payments  made  on  behalf  of 
commissary  stores  of  the  Department  of  Defense  for  operating 
equipment  and  supplies,  such  as  utilities,  laundry  services, 
and  inventoiy  losses,  in  accordance  with  the  annual  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act.  Establishment  of  this 
fund  is  a  result  of  the  consolidation  of  Defense  Commissaries. 

ObjKt  ClauHiation  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


UKoratmcMe  97-9154-0-8-051  moxtui  1991  ct  1992  tsl  1993  esl 


22.0  Ifansportation  d  things _  968  989 

23.3  CoRuntncalioRS,  uUities,  and  mmilane- 

ouscfwges _ 35,745  37,762 

25.0  Othssovices _  40,375  41,955 

26.0  SuKfcaaJmatBiais _ 65,161  68,191 

31,0  f()uipniML _ 60,990  48,198 

32.0  land  and  sliuctoM _ 138,060  141,005 


99.9  IctdctCgattons . . . .  342300  338,100 


Status  of  Unfunded  Contract  Authority 


Contract  authority; 

ObSgated  balance,  start  d  ye» _  _  _  _ _  46,600 

Contract  aurhcoly  tranafemd _ _  _ _  _  42,400  _ _ _ 

Obligated  baUnee,  end  d  yea; . . . . . . . —  46,800  46,300 


GENERAL  PROVISIONS-DEPARTMENT  OP 
DEFENSE 


The  following  Bcctions  are  proposed  for  deletion  and  do  not  appear 
below: 


Department  op  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1991 
Sec.  8002 ....  Employment  of  foreign  nationals. 

Sec.  8003 ....  Overseas  workload  program. 

Sec.  8006 ....  Buy  American  requirements. 

Sec.  8009 ....  Foreign  coal  and  coke  purchases. 

Sec.  8010 ....  Initiation  of  special  access  programs. 

Sec.  8011 ....  Initiation  of  reprogramming  requests. 

Sec.  8014 ....  Multiyear  contracting  provision. 

Sec.  8016 ....  Reserve  and  National  Guard  technician  positions. 
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Sec.  8016A..  Civilian  penonnel  authorizations. 

Sec.  8020 ....  Floating  petroleum  storage. 

Sec.  8028 ....  Conversion  to  contract  performance. 

Sec.  8027 ....  120mm  mortar  and  ammunition  procurement 
Sec.  8028 ....  Army  depot  civilian  strength  levels. 

Sec.  8934 ....  Utilization  of  Army  Snginoer's  Waterways  Experiment 
Station. 

Sec.  8035 ....  Restriction  on  modiiications  of  equipment 
Sec.  8036 ....  Budget  levels  for  sequestration. 

Sec.  8037 ....  Reserve  Component  Automation  System. 

Sec.  8038 ....  Mtgor  system  or  subsystem  fu:ed-price  contracts. 

Sec.  8041 ....  4  inch  anchor  and  mooring  chain  purchases. 

Sec.  8042 ....  Military  technician  and  medu»l  care  transfers  to  provide 
for  sequestration  exemptiors. 

Sec.  8043 ....  Interport  differentials  as  basis  for  overhauls,  repairs  and 
mainteDance  of  vessels. 

Sec.  8044 ....  CHAMFUS  mental  health  beaefita. 

Sec.  8045 ....  LANDSAT  and  SPOT  remote  sensing  data. 

Sec.  8046 ....  Aircraft  design  spccificaticns- 
Sec.  8047 ....  Coast  Guard  support. 

Sec.  8048 ....  PAN  carbon  fiber  requirements. 

Sec.  8050 ....  Unspecified  reduction  for  cocsulting  services. 

Sec.  8052 ....  Hamilton  Air  Force  Base  cleanup. 

Sec.  8053  ..  Training  and  administration  of  Reserve  assignments. 

Sec.  8054 ....  Offshore  procurements  of  vision  image  intensifier  tubes 
and  devices. 

Sec.  8055 ....  B-lB's  ALQ-16A  CORE  program. 

Sec.  8056 ....  Pease  AFB  Closure/Qeanup, 

Sec.  8062 ....  Civilian  employee  productivity-based  award  programs. 
Sec.  8064....  CHAMPUS  deductibles. 

Sec.  8065 ....  Overseas  civilian  employee  limitations. 

Sec.  8066 ....  EMPRESS  II  program  limitation. 

Sec.  8067 ....  Contractor  employees  in  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

8068  Sale  of  beer  and  wine  by  nonappropriated  fund  instru¬ 
mentalities. 

Sec.  8069 ....  Shipbuilding  and  Conversion,  Navy  transfers. 

Sec.  8070 ....  Unspecincd  reductions  in  appropriations  based  on  dis¬ 
count  air  fares. 

Sec.  8071 ....  National  Defense  Science  and  Engineering  Graduate  Fel¬ 
lowships. 

Sec.  8075 ....  Medical  Care  Recovery  Act  credits. 

Sec.  8077 ....  Indian  Financing  Act  of  1974  incentive  payments. 

Sec.  8080 ....  Merged  surplus  account 
Sec.  8081 ....  Base  closure/realignment  plan. 

Sec.  8082 ....  I-etterkenny  Army  depot  truck  maintenance. 

Sec.  8083 ....  Relocations  into  Washington,  D.C.  area. 

Sec.  8084 ....  Production  of  liquid  gas  at  Andersen  AFB,  Guam. 

Sec.  8085 ....  Reserve/National  Guard  Reserve  force  structure. 

Sec.  8087 ....  Time  limitations  for  A-76  studies. 

Sec.  8088 ....  Military  medical  facility  closures. 

Sec.  8089 ....  Apollo  nuclear  fuel  facility. 

Sec.  8091 ....  B^rd  of  Regent  of  Uniformed  Services  University  of 
Health  Sciences. 

Sec.  8092 ....  Use  of  Ada  programming  language. 

Sec.  8093 ....  Wage  rates  for  civilian  health  employees. 

Sec.  8094 ....  Energy  conservation  and  reporting  requirements. 

Sec.  8095 ....  Depleted  uranium  acquisitions. 

Sec.  8096 ....  Limitation  on  PCS  moves  to  Europe. 

See.  8097 ....  Prescription  of  drugs  by  psychologists. 

Sec.  8098 ....  Rcouction  of  civilians  at  medical  facilities. 

Sec.  8099 ....  Solomon  Islands  parliament  building. 

Sec.  8100 ....  U.S.S.  Tumor  Joy  Navy  museum  and  memorial. 

Sec.  8101 ....  V-22  prior  year  funding. 

Sec.  8102 ....  Rescission  of  appropriations. 

Sec.  8103 . ..  Ground  Wave  Emergency  Network  obligations. 

Sec.  8104  ....  Commission  on  Defense  and  National  Security. 

See.  8105 ....  Contributions  by  Japan  for  forces  in  Japan. 

Sec.  8106 ....  Inapplicable  inventory  unspecified  reduction. 

Sec.  8107 ....  Limitation  on  transportation  of  chemical  weapons  to 
Johnston  Atoll. 

Sec.  8108 ....  Information  management  systems  appropriation.  (The 
appropriation  is  shown  in  the  Corporate  information 
management  initiative  account  under  Operation  and 
maintenance.  Department  of  Defense— Military.) 

Sec.  8109 ....  Prohibition  on  studies  of  removal  of  chemical  weapons 
for  8  storage  sites  in  <X)NUS. 

Sec.  3110 ....  Energy  alliance  fuel  reserve. 


Sec.  8111 Classified  annex  provision. 

Sec  8112....  Civil  Air  Patrol  fund  availability. 

Sec.  8113  ..„  Operation  of  Inter-American  Air  Forces  Academy. 

See.  8114..,.  (^ration  ofWC-lSO  reconnaissance  squadrons. 

Sec.  8115 ....  Studies  cf  Israeli  weapons  end  space  technology. 

Sec.  8116 ....  Transportation  of  beef  to  overseas  commissaries. 

Sec.  8118  Establishment  of  Kahoolawa  Island  (kimmlssion. 

Sec.  8119 _ Bombing  and  other  munitions  training  on  Kahcolawe 

Island,  HawalL 

Sec.  8120 ....  Legacy  resource  management  progrmn. 

Sec.  8121....  Procureraentof  jewel  bearings. 

Sec.  8122....  Number  of  military  personnel  assigned  in  Europe. 

Sec  8123 ....  Partnerships  with  schools. 

Sec.  8124 ....  Report  concerning  Naval  Academy. 

Sec.  8125 _ Air  Force  and  Navy  prohibition  on  space-based  surveil¬ 

lance  technology  program. 

Sec.  8126 ....  Civilian  and  military  personnel  assigned  to  Office  cf 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  rSO/LIC). 

Sec  8127 ....  Establishment  of  National  Drug  Intelligence  Center. 

Sec  8128 ....  Funds  for  Interior  Department  dam  repairs. 

Sec.  8129 ....  A-76  studies  at  Indian  Springs  Auxiliary  Field. 

Sec  8130 ....  Transfers  of  funds  for  Hurricane  Hugo  repairs. 

Sec.  8131 ....  Report  on  Desert  Shield  contributions. 

Sec.  8132....  Period  for  order  to  active  duty  of  Selected  Reserve. 
Sec  8133 ....  Purchase  of  properties. 

Sec  8134 ....  Funds  for  Fort  Bragg  environmental  program. 

Sec.  8135 ....  Sense  of  Congress  on  Defense  Participation  in  multilater^ 
ai  anti-narcotics  strike  force. 

Sec  8136 ....  Sense  of  the  Congress  on  burdensharing. 

Sec,  8137 ....  Commemoration  of  Congressman  Chappell. 

Sec.  8138 ....  Evaluation  of  Assault  Ballistic  Rocket  System. 

Sec.  8139 ....  Payment  of  SHIPCO  claim. 

Sec.  8140 ....  Payment  of  claim  of  John  Barren. 

Sec.  8141 ....  Military  pay  and  CHAMPUS  transfer  appropriation. 

Sec  8142 ....  Advanced  Tactical  Fighter  and  National  Defense  Stock¬ 
pile  Transaction  Fund. 

Miutarv  CoNSTROcnoN  Appropriations  Act,  1991 
Sec.  Ill ......  NATO/Japan  architect  and  engineer  contracts. 

Sec  113 ......  Construction  for  proposed  military  exercises. 

Sec  117 Plans  for  NATO/ Japan  burdensharing. 

Sec  122 ......  Pentagon  Annex  planning  and  design. 

Sec.  123 ......  Relocation  of  Yongsaii  Garrison,  Korea. 

Sec.  124 ......  Operation  Just  Cause  funding. 

Sec.  125 .  Disapproval  of  deferrals. 

Sec.  126 ......  Fort  Meade,  Maryland  land  transfer. 

Sec  127 . —  Tacoma,  Washington  land  transfer. 

Sec.  128  —  Relocation  of  40l8t  Tactical  Fighter  Wing. 

Sec.  129 ......  Pay  raise  absorption. 

Sec.  130 . . Fort  Douglas,  Utah  land  transfer. 

Sec.  131 .  Payment  of  claims  against  Iraq. 

Sec.  132 ......  Antiterrorism  Act  of  1990. 

Sec  8001.  No  part  of  any  appropriation  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
be  used  for  publicity  or  propaganda  purposes  not  authorized  by  the 
Congress, 

Sec  £8004]  8002.  No  part  of  any  appropriation  contained  in  this 
Act  shall  remain  available  for  obligation  beyond  the  current  fiscal 
year  or,  in  the  case  of  advance  appropriations,  the  following  fiscal 
year,  unless  expressly  so  provided  herein. 

Sec  £8005]  8003.  No  more  than  20  per  centum  of  the  appropria¬ 
tions  in  this  Act  which  are  limited  for  obligation  during  £the  cur¬ 
rent]  a  single  fiscal  year  shall  be  obligati  during  the  last  two 
months  of  £tbo]  such  fiscal  year:  Provided,  That  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  ooligations  for  support  of  active  duty  training  of  reserve 
components  or  summer  camp  training  of  the  Reserve  Officers’  TVain- 
ing  Corps,  or  the  National  Board  for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice, 
Army. 

(TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

Sec.  £8007]  8004-  Upon  determination  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
thot  such  action  is  nb^esary  in  the  national  interest,  ho  may,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  transfer  not  to 
exceed  £82,260,000,000]  $3,000,000,000  during  the  current  fiscal  year 
and  $3,000,000,000  during  the  following  fiscal  year  of  working  capital 
fiinds  of  the  Department  of  Defense  or  funds  £inade]  available  £in 
this  Act]  to  the  Department  of  Defense  for  military  functions  (except 
military  construction)  between  such  appropriations  or  funds  or  any 
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subdivision  thersofE,  to  be  merged  with  and  to  be  available  for  the 
same  purposes,  and  for  the  same  time  period,  as  the  appropriation  or 
fund  to  which  transferred:  Provided,  Ihat  such  authority  to  transfer 
may  not  be  used  unless  for  higher  priority  items,  based  on  unforeseen 
military  requirements,  than  Uiose  for  which  originally  appropriated 
and  in  no  case  where  the  item  for  which  funds  are  request^  has  been 
denied  by  Congress:  Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  notify  the  Congress  promptly  of  all  transfers  made  pursuant  to 
this  authority  or  any  other  authority  in  this  Act]. 

(TRANSTER  OF  FUNIMJ 

SKa  [8008]  8005.  During  the  current  fiscal  year  and  the  following 
fiscal  year,  cash  balances  in  working  capital  funds  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  established  pursuant  to  se^on  2208  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  may  be  maintained  in  only  such  amounts  as  arc  neces¬ 
sary  at  any  time  for  cash  disbursements  to  be  made  from  such  funds: 
Provided,  That  transfers  may  be  made  between  such  funds  and  to  the 
"Foreign  Currency  Fluctuations,  Defense"  appropriation  account  in 
such  amounts  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Sewetary  of  Defense, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  except 
that  such  transfers  may  not  be  made  unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  notified  the  Congress  of  the  proposed  transfer.  Except  in  amounts 
equal  to  the  amounts  appropriated  to  working  capital  funds  in  this 
Act,  no  obligations  may  be  made  against  a  working  capital  fund  to 
[procure]  increase  the  value  of  war  reserve  materid  inventory, 
unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  notified  the  Congress  prior  to  any 
such  obligation. 

Sec.  [8012]  800$.  None  of  the  funds  contain.id  in  this  Act  available 
for  the  Civilian  Health  and  Medical  Program  of  the  Uniformed  Serv¬ 
ices  shall  be  available  for  payments  to  physicians  and  other  author^ 
izeo  individual  health  care  providers  in  excess  of  the  amounts  allowed 
in  fiscal  year  1990  for  similar  services,  except  that  (a)  for  services  for 
which  the  Secretary  of  Defe.nse  determines  an  increase  is  justified  by 
economic  circumstances,  the  allowable  amounts  may  be  increased  in 
accordance  with  appropriate  economic  index  data  similar  to  that  used 
pursuant  to  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  (b)  for  services 
the  Secretary  determines  are  overpriced  based  on  on  analysis  similar 
to  that  used  pursuant  to  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  tho 
allowable  amounts  shall  be  reduced  by  not  more  than  15  percent  The 
Secretary  shall  solicit  public  comment  prior  to  promulgaUng  reguia- 
tjons  to  implement  this  section. 

Sec  [8013]  SCO!'.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  for 
programs  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  shall  remain  available 
for  obligation  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year,  except  for  funds  appro¬ 
priated  for  tho  Reserve  for  Contingencies,  which  shall  remain  avail¬ 
able  until  September  30,  [1992]  1898:  Provided,  That  advance  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  Reserve  for  Contingencies  shall  remain  available 
until  September  30,  1994. 

(TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

Sec,  [8015]  800S.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  m  this  Act  may 
be  made  available  through  transfer,  reprogramming,  or  other  means 
between  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  for  any  intelligence  or  special  activity  different  fro.Ti  that  previ¬ 
ously  justified  to  the  Congra  a  unless  the  Director  of  Central  Intelli¬ 
gence  or  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  notified  the  House  and  Senate 
Appropnations  ikimmittees  of  the  intent  to  make  such  funds  avail¬ 
able  for  such  activity. 

Sec.  [8017]  8009.  None  of  the  funds  made  available  by  this  Act 
shall  be  used  in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  influence  congres¬ 
sional  action  on  any  legislation  or  appropnation  matters  pending 
before  the  Congress. 

Sec.  [8018]  8010.  None  of  tho  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  shall 
be  obligated  for  the  pay  of  any  individual  who  is  initially  employed 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  as  a  technician  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  and  training  of  the  Army  Reserve  and  the  maintenance  and 
repair  of  supplies  issued  to  the  Army  Reserve  unless  such  individual 
IS  also  a  military  member  of  the  Army  Reserve  troop  program  unit 
that  he  ot  she  is  employed  to  support.  Those  technicians  employed  by 
tho  Army  Reseive  in  areas  other  than  Army  Reserve  troop  program 
units  ne^  only  be  members  of  tho  Selected  Reserve. 

Sec.  [8019]  8011.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  or 
hereafter  shall  bo  used  to  purchase  doga  or  cats  or  otherwise  fund  the 
use  of  dugs  or  cats  for  tho  purpose  of  training  Department  of  Defense 
students  or  other  personnel  in  surgical  or  other  medical  treatment  of 
wounds  produced  by  any  type  of  weapon.  Provided,  That  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  such  training  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  animals  shall 


adhere  to  the  Federal  Animal  Welfare  Law  and  to  those  prevailing  in 
the  civilian  meiRcal  community. 

Sia  [8021]  SOIS.  Within  the  funds  appropriated  fer  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  Armed  Forces,  funds  are  hereby  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  401  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  for  humanitar¬ 
ian  and  dvic  assistance  costs  under  chapter  20  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code.  Such  funds  may  also  be  obligated  for  humanitarian  and 
dvic  aseistance  costs  incidental  to  authorized  operations  and  pursuant 
to  authorify  granted  in  section  401  of  chapter  20  of  title  10,  United 
Stales  Code,  and  these  obligations  shall  be  reported  to  Congress  on 
September  30  of  each  year  Provided,  That  fun^  available  for  oper¬ 
ation  and  maintenance  shidl  be  available  for  providing  humanitarian 
and  similar  assistance  by  using  Civic  Action  Teams  in  the  Trust 
Territories  of  tlie  Pacific  Islands  and  freely  associated  states  of  Micro¬ 
nesia,  pursuant  to  the  Compact  of  Froe  Association  as  authorized  by 
Public  Law  99-239:  Provid^  further.  That  upon  a  determination  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  that  such  action  is  beneficial  for  graduate 
medical  education  programs  conducted  at  Army  medical  facilities 
located  in  Hawaii,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  authorize  the 
provision  of  medical  services  at  such  facilities  and  transportation  to 
such  facilities,  on  a  nonreimbursable  basis,  for  not  more  than  250 
civilian  patients  from  American  Samoa,  the  Commcnwealtli  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  the  Marshall  Islands,  the  Federated  States 
of  Micronceia,  Palau,  and  Guam[;  Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds 
appropriated  under  this  Act  to  tho  Department  of  Defense,  not  to 
exceed  $15,000,000  shall  be  made  availrdile  to  the  Office  of  Humani¬ 
tarian  Aseistance  for  immediate  emergency  airlift  assistance]. 

Sec.  [8022]  8013.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force  may  authorize  tho  retention  in 
on  active  status  until  age  sixty  of  any  officer  who  would  otherwise  be 
removed  from  an  active  status  and  who  is  employed  as  a  National 
Guard  or  Reserve  technician  in  a  position  in  which  active  status  in  a 
reserve  component  of  the  Army  or  Air  Force  is  required  as  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  that  employment 

Sec.  [8023]  8014.  Funds  available  for  operation  and  maintenance 
under  this  Act  may  be  used  in  connection  with  demonstration 
projects  and  other  activities  authorized  by  section  1092  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code. 

SEa  [8024]  8015.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act 
shall  be  used  to  make  contributions  to  tho  Department  of  Defense 
Education  Benefits  Fund  pursuant  to  section  2C06(g)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  representing  the  normal  cost  foi  future  benefits 
under  section  1415(c)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  for  any  member 
of  tho  armed  services  who,  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act; 

(1)  enlists  in  the  armed  services  for  a  period  of  active  duty  of  less 

than  three  years;  or 

(2)  receives  an  enlistment  bonus  under  section  308a  or  308f  of 

title  37,  United  States  Code, 

nor  shall  any  amounts  representing  the  normal  cost  of  such  future 
benefits  be  transferred  from  the  Fund  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  to  tho  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  pursuant  to  section  2006(d)  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code;  nor  shall  the  Secretary  of  Veterans 
Affairs  poy  such  benefits  to  any  such  member;  Provid^  That,  in  the 
case  of  a  member  covered  by  clause  (1),  these  limitations  shall  not 
apply  to  members  in  combat  arms  skills  or  to  members  who  enlist  in 
the  armed  services  on  or  after  July  1,  1989,  under  a  program  contin¬ 
ued  or  established  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  fiscal  year  1991  to 
test  the  cost-effective  use  of  special  recruiting  incentives  involving  not 
more  than  nineteen  noncombat  arms  skills  approved  in  advance  by 
tho  Secretary  of  Defense  [  Provided  further.  That  no  contribution  to 
the  Fund  pursuant  to  section  2006(g)  shall  be  made  during  the  cur¬ 
rent  fiscal  year  that  represents  liabilities  arising  from  thu  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army  Provided  further.  That  this  8ul%{H.tioa  applies  only 
to  active  components  of  the  Army]. 

.!>:  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be  available  for 
Uie  basic  pay  and  allowances  of  any  member  of  the  Army  participat 
ing  os  a  full  time  student  and  receiving  benefits  paid  by  the  Secretary 
of  Veterans  AlTnirs  from  the  Department  of  Defense  Question  Bene¬ 
fits  Fund  when  time  spent  os  a  full  time  student  is  credited  toward 
completion  of  a  service  commitment.  Provided,  That  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  those  members  who  have  reenlisted  with  this 
option  prior  to  October  1, 1987.  Provided  further.  That  this  subsection 
applies  only  to  active  components  of  the  Army. 

Sec.  [8025]  801$.  Fun^  appiopriated  in  this  Act  shall  be  available 
for  the  payment  of  not  moro  than  75  percent  of  tho  charges  of  a 
postsecondary  educational  institution  for  the  t.uitiun  or  expenses  of  on 
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officer  in  the  Ready  Reeerve  of  the  Army  National  Guard  or  Army 
Reserve  for  education  or  training  during  hia  off-duty  periods,  except 
that  no  part  of  the  chargee  may  be  paid  unless  the  o^cer  agrees  to 
remain  a  member  of  the  Ready  Reserve  for  at  least  four  yean  after 
completion  of  such  training  or  education. 

Sec.  £80293  8017.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  or  made  avail¬ 
able  by  this  Act  may  be  obligated  for  acquisition  of  mcuor  automated 
information  systems  which  have  not  successfhlly  completed  oversight 
reviews  required  by  Defense  Department  regulatioru:  Provided,  That 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  or  made  available  by  this  Act  may  be 
obligated  on  Composite  Flealth  Care  System  acquisition  contracts  if 
such  contracts  would  cause  the  totsd  life  cycle  coat  estimate  of 
$1,600,000,000  expressed  in  fiscal  year  1986  constant  dollars  to  be 
exceeded. 

Ssc.  £80303  8018.  None  of  the  funds  provided  by  this  Act  may  be 
used  to  pay  the  salaries  of  any  person  or  persons  who  authorize  the 
transfer  of  unobligated  and  decbligated  appropriatior.s  into  the  Re¬ 
serve  for  Contingenci^  of  the  Centi^  Intelligence  Ageni^. 

Sec.  £80313  8019.  Funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  for  construction 
projects  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  which  are  transferred  to 
another  Agency  for  execution,  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

Ssa  £80323  8020.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  use  funds  appropriated  to  charter  ships  to 
be  used  as  auxiliary  minesweepers  providing  that  the  owner  agrees 
that  these  ships  may  be  activated  as  Navy  Reserve  ships  with  Navy 
Reserve  crews  used  in  training  exercises  conducted  in  accordance 
with  law  and  policies  governing  Naval  Reserve  forces. 

Sec.  £80333  8021.  None  of  the  funds  in  this  Act  may  be  used  to 
execute  a  contract  for  the  Qvilian  Health  and  Medical  Program  of 
the  Uniformed  Services  (CHAMPUS)  Reform  Initiative  that  exceeds 
the  total  fiscal  year  1987  costs  for  CHAMPUS  care  provided  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Hawaii,  plus  normal  and  reasonable  adjustments  for  price 
and  pn^pam  growth. 

Sec  £80393  ^022.  Monetary  limitations  on  the  purchase  prii%  of  a 
passenger  motor  vehicle  shall  not  apply  to  vehicles  purchased  for 
intelligence  activities  conducted  pursuant  to  Executive  Order  12333  or 
successor  orders. 

Sec.  £80403  8028.  Not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  of  the  funds  available 
to  the  Department  of  the  Army  during  the  current  fiscal  year  and  not 
to  exceed  $20,000,000  during  the  following  fiscal  year  may  be  used  to 
fund  the  construction  of  classified  military  projects  within  the  Conti¬ 
nental  United  States,  including  design,  architecture,  and  engineering 
services. 

Sec.  £80493  $024,  Of  the  funds  appropriated,  reimbursable  ex¬ 
penses  incurred  by  the  Department  of  Defense  on  behalf  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  monitoring  United  States  implementation  of  the  Treaty 
Between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social¬ 
ist  Republics  on  the  Elimination  of  Their  Intermediate-Range  or 
Shorter-Range  Missiles  i"INF  Treaty"),  concluded  December  8,  1987, 
may  be  treated  as  orders  received  and  obligation  authority  for  the 
applicable  appropnation,  account,  or  fund  increased  accordingly, 
likewise,  any  reimbursements  received  for  such  costs  may  be  credit^ 
to  the  same  appropriation,  account,  or  fund  to  which  the  expenss.^ 
were  charged.  Provided,  That  reimbursements  which  are  not  received 
within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  submission  of  an  appropri¬ 
ate  request  for  payment  shall  be  subject  to  interest  at  the  current 
rate  established  pursuant  to  section  2(bXl)(B)  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945  (69  Stat  526).  Interest  shall  begin  to  accrue  on  the 
one  hundred  and  eighty-first  day  following  submission  of  an  appropri¬ 
ate  request  for  payment.  .Provided  further.  That  funds  appropriated  in 
this  Act  may  be  used  to  reimburse  United  States  military  personnel 
for  reasonable  costs  of  subsistence,  at  rates  to  bo  determmed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  incurred  while  accompanying  Soviet  Inspection 
Team  membera  engaged  in  activities  relnted  to  the  INF  Treaty.  Pro¬ 
vided  further.  That  this  provision  includes  only  the  in-country  period 
irefen^  U.  in  the  INF  Treaty)  and  is  effective  whether  such  duly  is 
performed  at,  near,  or  away  from  on  individuars  permanent  duty 
(dation. 

Sec.  £80513  8025,  Funds  available  in  this  Act  may  bo  used  to 
provide  transportation  for  the  next-of-kin  cf  individuals  who  have 
been  prisoners  of  war  or  missing  in  action  from  the  Vietnam  era  to 
on  annual  meeting  in  the  Unit^  States,  under  such  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  prescribe. 

Sim.  £80573  $026.  No  funds  appropriated  by  tliis  Act  may  be  obli 
gated  or  expended  to  prepare,  or  to  assist  any  contractor  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  preparing,  any  material,  report,  list,  or 
analysis  with  respect  to  the  actual  or  projected  economic  or  employ 
ment  impact  in  a  particular  State  or  congressional  district  of  on 


acquisition  program  for  which  all  research,  development,  testing  and 
evaluation  has  not  been  completed. 

Sec.  £80583  8027.  All  obligations  incurred  in  anticipation  of  the 
appropriations  and  authority  provided  in  this  Act  are  hereby  ratified 
and  confirmed  if  otherwise  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

Sec  £80593  8028.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  shall 
be  available  for  a  contract  for  studies,  analyses,  or  consulting  services 
entered  into  without  competition  on  the  basis  of  <a  unsolicited  prxy 
posal  unless  the  head  of  the  activity  responsible  for  the  procurement 
determines: 

(a)  as  a  result  of  thorough  technical  evaluation,  only  one  source  is 
found  fully  qualified  to  perform  the  proposed  work,  or 

(b)  the  purpose  of  the  contract  is  to  explore  an  unsolicited  propos¬ 
al  which  ofiers  significant  scientific  or  technological  promise,  repre¬ 
sents  the  product  of  original  thinking,  and  was  submitted  in  confi¬ 
dence  by  one  source,  or 

(c)  where  the  purpose  of  the  contraa  is  to  take  advantage  of 
unique  and  significant  industrial  accomplishment  by  a  specific  con¬ 
cern,  or  to  insure  that  a  new  product  or  idea  of  a  specific  concern 
is  ^ven  financial  support: 

Provided,  That  this  limitation  shall  not  apply  to  contracts  in  an 
amount  of  less  than  $25,000,  contracts  relat^  to  improvements  of 
equipment  that  is  in  development  or  production,  or  contracts  as  to 
which  a  civilian  official  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  who  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  determines  that  the  award  of  such  contract 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  national  defense. 

Sec.  £80603  $029.  None  of  the  funds  available  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  demilitarize  or  dispose  of  more 
than  310,784  unserviceable  Ml  Garand  rifles  and  Ml  Carbines. 

Ssa  £80613  $030.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  shell  be  available  to  pay 
more  than  50  percent  of  an  amount  paid  to  any  person  under  section 
308  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  in  a  lump  sum. 

Sec.  £80633  $031.  Nona  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  may 
be  used  by  the  Department  of  Defense  w  assign  a  supervisor's  title  or 
grade  v/hen  the  number  of  people  he  or  she  supervises  is  considered 
os  a  basis  for  this  determination:  Provided,  That  savings  that  result 
from  this  provision  are  represented  as  such  in  future  budget  propos¬ 
als. 

Sec.  £8C‘'i23  $032.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  and  the  following  fiscal  year,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defease  may  acquire  the  modification,  depot  maintenance  and 
repair  of  a.  i  craft,  vehicles  and  vessels  as  well  as  the  production  of 
components  and  other  Defense-related  articles,  through  competition 
between  Department  of  Defense  depot  maintenance  activities  and 
private  firms:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  shall  certify  that  success¬ 
ful  bids  include  comparable  estimates  of  all  direct  and  indirect  costa 
for  both  public  and  private  bids:  Provided  further.  That  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  Circular  A-76  shall  not  apply  to  competi¬ 
tions  conducted  under  Uiis  section. 

Sea  £80733  $033.  Of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act,  no  more 
than  $4,00O,0W  shall  be  available  for  the  health  care  demonstration 
project  regarding  chiropractic  care  required  by  section  632(b)  of  the 
Deparime..it  of  Defense  Authorization  Act,  1985,  Public  Law  98-525. 

Sec.  £80743  $034-  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  may 
be  used  to  pay  health  care  providers  under  the  Civilian  Health  and 
Medical  Program  of  the  Uniformed  Services  (CHAMPUS)  for  services 
determined  under  the  CHAMPUS  Peer  Review  Organization  tPRO> 
Program  to  be  not  medically  or  psychologically  necessary.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  may  by  regulation  adopt  any  quality  and  utilization 
review  requirements  and  procedures  in  effect  for  the  Peer  Review 
Organization  Program  under  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(Medicare)  that  the  Secretary  determines  necessary,  end  may  adapt 
the  Medicare  requiromenta  and  procedures  to  the  circumstances  of 
tlio  CHAMPUS  PRO  Program  as  the  Secretary  determines  appropri¬ 
ate. 

Sec,  £80763  $035.  Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year 
1991  pay  raises  for  programs  funded  by  this  Act  shall  bo  absorbed 
within  the  ’ovols  appropriated  in  this  Act. 

Sec.  £80783  $036.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  shall 
bo  available  for  payments  under  the  Department  of  Defense  contract 
with  the  Louisiana  State  University  Medical  Center  involving  the  use 
of  cats  for  Brain  Missile  Wound  Research,  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  shall  not  make  payments  under  such  contract  from  funds 
obligated  prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  except  as 
necessary  for  costs  incurred  by  the  contractor  pnot  to  the  enactment 
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of  this  Act,  Slid  until  thirty  legislative  days  alter  the  ilnal  General 
Accounting  Oflice  report  on  tho  aforesaid  contract  is  aubmittad  for 
teviear  to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  in  the  House  and  Senate: 
Provided,  '^t  funds  neceebaty  fer  the  care  of  animals  covered  by 
this  contract  are  alloiTed. 

Sec.  £80793  N'one  of  the  funds  provided  in  this  Act  or  any 
other  Act  sh^  be  available  to  conduct  bone  trauma  research  at  the 
Lettennan  Army  Institute  of  Research  until  the  Secretary  of  the 
Array  certifies  ilutt  the  synthetic  compound  to  be  used  in  the  experi* 
meats  is  of  such  a  type  that  its  use  will  result  in  a  significant  mescal 
finding,  the  research  has  military  application,  the  research  will  be 
conducted  in  accordance  with  ilie  at^dards  set  by  an  animal  care 
and  use  committee,  and  the  tesearclt  does  not  duplicate  research 
already  conducted  by  a  manufacturer  or  any  other  research 
organisation. 

Sac.  £80863  ^03S.  Funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  available  for 
any  Federal  agency,  the  Congress,  the  judicial  branch,  or  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1991,  may  be 
used  for  the  pay,  allowances,  and  benefits  of  an  employee  as  defined 
by  section  2195  of  title  5  or  an  individual  employed  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  permanent  or  temporary  indefinite, 
who— 

(1)  is  a  member  of  a  Reserve  component  of  the  armed  forces,  as 
described  in  section  261  of  title  10,  or  the  National  Guard,  as 
described  in  section  101  of  title  32; 

(2)  performs,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  military  aid  to  enforce 
the  law  or  providing  assistance  to  civil  authorities  in  the  protection 
or  saving  of  life  or  property  or  prevention  of  injury— 

(A)  Federal  service  under  section  331,  332,  333,  3500,  or  8500  of 
title  10,  or  other  provision  of  law,  as  applicable,  or 

(B)  full-time  military  service  for  his  State,  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  or  a  territory  of  tho 
United  States;  and 

(3)  requests  and  is  granted— 

(A)  leave  under  ttie  authority  of  this  section;  or 

(B)  annual  leave,  which  may  be  granted  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  sections  5519  and  6323(b)  of  title  5,  if  such  employee 
is  otherwise  entitled  to  such  annual  leave: 

Provided,  That  any  employee  who  requests  leave  under  subsection 
(3XA)  for  service  describe  in  eubeection  (2)  of  this  section  is  entitled 
to  such  leave,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section  and  of  the  last 
sentence  of  section  6323ib)  of  title  5,  and  such  leave  shall  be  consid¬ 
ered  leave  under  section  6323(b)  of  title  5. 

Sec.  £80903  8039.  Funds  approprioted  by  this  Act  for  the  American 
Forces  Information  Service  shall  not  be  used  for  any  national  or 
international  political  or  psychological  activities. 

Sec.  £81103  80i0,  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
funds  made  available  to  the  Department  of  Defense  in  fiscal  year 
1991  and  thereafter,  shall  be  used  to  establish  and  maintain  as  part  of 
the  wartime  energy  reoarve  of  tho  United  States,  a  stockpile  in  Israel 
for  petroleum  fuels  of  military  utility  equal  to  4,500,000  barrels. 

(b)  The  stockpile  referred  to  in  su  'section  (a)  shall  be— 

(1)  configured  to  meet  the  wartime  needs  and  combined  mili¬ 
tary  training  requirements  of  the  United  States  and  Israel,  and 

(2)  owned  by  the  United  States  and  operated  jointly  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Defense  and  Israel. 

(c)  In  the  event  of  a  wartime  emergency  or  a  state  of  heightened 
mUitaiy  readiness  on  the  pait  of  Israel,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  may  direct  that  Israel  be  permitt^  to  draw  upon  all  or  part  of 
the  stockpile  of  petroleum  product  reforred  to  in  subsection  (a),  if  tho 
President— 

(1)  determines  it  is  in  tho  national  interest  of  the  United 
States,  and 

(2)  so  reports  to  Congress  in  accordance  with  section  652  of  tho 
Foreign  A^istance  Act  of  1961  os  amended. 

(d)  Negotiations,  leading  to  on  agreement  by  July  30,  1991,  shell 
begin  immediately  to  bring  the  fuel  stockpile  referred  to  in  sulx^ion 
(a)  to  full  operational  readiness  no  letter  than  September  30,  1993. 

(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  terra  "petroleum  product"  shall 
refer  to  all  petroleum,  oils  and  lubricants  required  for  military  oper¬ 
ations. 

(f)  Tiie  provisions  of  this  section  are  effective  immediately  upon  tho 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(TRANSFER  OF  FUND8( 

Sec  £81173  SOfJ  (a)  Of  the  Amds  for  the  procurement  of  supplies 
or  services  appropriated  by  this  Act,  qualified  nonprofit  agencies  for 


the  blind  or  other  severely  handicapped  shall  be  afforded  the  maxi¬ 
mum  practicahle  opportunify  to  pa^dpate  os  subcontractors  and 
suppliers  in  the  performan:^:  of  contracts  let  1^  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

£(b)  During  fiscal  year  1991,  a  business  concern  which  has  negotiat¬ 
ed  with  a  military  service  or  defense  agency  a  subcontracting  plan  for 
the  participation  by  small  business  concerns  pursuant  to  section  8(d) 
of  the  Small  Busineee  Act  (15  U.S.C.  637(d))  shall  be  given  cre^t 
toward  meeting  that  subcontracting  goal  for  any  purchases  made 
from  qualified  nonprofit  agendes  for  the  blind  or  other  severely 
handicapped.3 

£(c)3  ibj  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the  phrase  "qualified 
nonprofit  agency  for  the  blind  or  other  severely  handicapped”  means 
a  nonprofit  agency  for  the  blind  or  other  severely  hon^capped  that 
has  bMn  approved  by  the  Committee  for  the  Purchase  from  Uie  Blind 
and  Other  Merely  Handicapped  under  the  Javits-Wagner-O’Day  Act 
(41  UB.C.  46-48). 

£(d)  Within  180  days  of  the  enactment  of  tlus  Act,  the  Department 
of  Ekefense  Supplement  to  the  Federal  Acquisition  Emulation  sliall  be 
modified  to  implement  paragraph  (b).3 

Sec.  SOfS,  During  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993,  the  Navy 
may  provide  notice  to  exercise  options  under  the  LEASAT program  for 
the  next  fiscal  year,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Aide  Memoire, 
dated  January  S,  1981,  as  amended  by  the  Aide  Memoire  dated  April 
SO,  1986,  and  as  implemented  in  the  LEASAT  contract 

Ssa  8043,  There  is  established  an  account  entitled,  “Foreign  Nation¬ 
al  Employees  Separation  Pay  Account,  Defense":  Provided,  That  there 
shall  be  ^posited  to  this  account:  (a)  all  amounts  previously  obligated 
for  the  separation  pay  of  foreign  national  employees  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  from  appropriations  which  arc  no  longer  available  for 
obligation  and  (b)  all  amounts  obligated  for  the  separation  pay  of 
foreign  national  employees  of  the  Department  of  Defense  from  appro¬ 
priations  available  for  obligation  during  the  current  fiscal  year  and 
hereafter:  Provided  further.  That  amounts  deposited  to  the  Account 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

Sec.  8044.  During  the  current  fiscal  year  and  hereafter,  for  the 
purpose  of  installing  equipment  with  funds  appropriated  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  additional  obligations  may  be  incurred  in  appropriations  avail¬ 
able  to  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  procurement  and  installa¬ 
tion  of  equipment  when  obhgations  were  incurred  during  the  period  of 
availability  of  those  appropriations  for  the  procurement  of  such  equip¬ 
ment  but  obligations  for  the  installation  of  such  equipment  were  not 
able  to  be  incurred  before  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  availability 
for  those  appropriatiora. 

Sec.  8045.  The  appropriation,  "Foreign  Currency  Fluctuations,  De 
fense"  shall  be  available  hereafter  to  tmr,sfer  funds  between  that 
account  and  appropriations  available  to  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
military  personnel  expenses  with  regard  to  obligations  incurred  after 
September  SO,  1991:  Provided,  That  in  transferring  funds  between  the 
“Foreign  Currency  Fluctuations,  Defense"  appropriation  and  appro¬ 
priations  for  military  personnel  expenses,  the  substantial  gains  and 
losses  to  the  appropriations  for  military  personnel  expenses  caused  by 
fluctuations  in  foreign  currency  exchange  rates  that  vary  substantially 
from  those  used  in  preparing  budget  submissions  may  be  based  upon 
budgetary  estimates  rather  than  accounting  records;  Provided  further. 
That  transfers  may  be  made  from  the  working  capital  funds  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  established  pursuant  to  section  2208  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  the  appropriation  “Foreign  Currency  Fluctua¬ 
tions,  Defense"  to  be  merged  with  and  be  available  for  the  same  time 
period  and  the  same  purposes  as  the  appropriation  to  which  trans¬ 
ferred:  Provided  further.  That  during  the  five  year  period  after  appro¬ 
priations  (other  than  appropriations  for  military  constructiorO  avail¬ 
able  to  the  Department  of  Defense  have  expired  for  obligation,  upon  a 
determination  that  such  appropriations  will  not  be  necessary  for  the 
liquidation  of  obligations  or  for  making  authorized  adjustments  to 
suck  appropriations  for  obligations  incurred  during  the  period  of 
availability  of  such  appropriations,  unobligated  balances  of  such  ap¬ 
propriations  (other  than  appropriations  for  military  construction)  may 
be  transferred  into  the  appropriation  “Foreign  Currency  Fluctuations, 
Defense"  to  be  merged  with  and  to  be  available  for  the  same  lime 
period  and  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  appropriation  to  which  trans¬ 
ferred:  Provided  further,  Thai  any  transfer  made  pursuant  to  any  use 
of  the  authority  provided  by  the.  foregoing  proviso  shall  be  limited  so 
that  the  amount  in  the  appropriations  “Foreign  Currency  Fluctuations, 
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Defense”  does  not  exceed  $S70,000,CGO  at  the  time  such  a  transfer  is 
made:  Provided  further.  That  section  791  of  ike  Drpartmeht  of  Defense 
Appropriations  Act,  J9S3  (Public  Law  97-977;  96  Slat  1S6SJ  it  re¬ 
pealed. 

Sec.  80i6.  During  the  current  fiscal. year,  after  April  1, 199S,  with- 
drawal  T^ilt  may  be  made  by  the  Defense  Susineu  (^rations  FUnd 
to  the  fdit  of  current  applicable  appropriations  of  an  activity  of  the 
Depai'jnent  of  Defense  in  connection  with  the  acquisition  by  that 
activity  of  supplies  that  are  repairable  components  which  are  repaira¬ 
ble  at  a  repair  depot  and  that  are  capitalized  intc-  the  Defense  Busi¬ 
ness  Operating  Fund  as  the  result  of  managerrtent  char,ges  concerning 
depot  level  repairable  assets  charged  to  an  activity  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  which  is  a  customer  of  the  Defense  Business  Operatiorw 
Fund  that  becomes  effective  on  April  1, 1992. 

Sec.  S0i7.  During  the  current  fiscal  year,  upon  a  determination  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  such  action  is. necessary  in  the  national 
interest,  he  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  make  transfers  from  appropriations  available  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  to  the  fund  established  by  section  101S(d7  of  the 
Demonstration  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966  (42  ILS.C. 
3374(d)),  to  be  merged  with  and  be  available  for  the  same  purposes, 
and  for  the  same  time  period,  as  the  appropriations  to  such  fund. 

Sec.  8048.  During  the  current  fiscal  year  and  hereafter,  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  intelligence  programs  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  which  are  transferred  to  another  Federal  agency  for  execution 
shall  be  expended  by  the  Department  of  Defense  in  any  fiscal  year  in 
excess  of  amounts  required  for  expenditure  during  such  fiscai  year  by 
the  Federal  agerwy  to  which  such  funds  are  transferred. 

Sec  8049.  Of  the  funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1991,  under  the 
heading  "Aircraft  Procurement,  Navy”  for  the  V-22  Osprey  program, 
$165, OM, 000  are  transferred  to  the  appropriation,  "Research,  Develop¬ 
ment,  Test,  and  Evaluation,  Navy,  1991/1992”,  to  be  merged  with  and 
to  be  available  for  the  same  purposes  and  the  same  time  period  as  the 
appropriation  to  which  transferred. 

Sec  8050.  Section  8110  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations 
Act,  1991  (Public  Law  101-^11;  104  Slat.  1877)  is  repealed. 

Sec  8051.  During  the  current  fiscal  iear,  except  with  respect  to 
dependents  of  military  members  in  grades  E-1  through  E-4,  the  Secre- 
taiy  of  Defense  may  prescribe  higher  deductible  amounts  than  other¬ 
wise  proviM  for  section  8064  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Appro¬ 
priations  Act,  1991  (Public  Law  101-511;  104  Slat.  1888)  and  the 
Secretary  may  establish  partial  restrictions  on  the  availability  of  care 
(other  than  emergency  care)  in  facilities  of  the  uniformed  services  in 
the  case  of  beneficiaries  eligible  for  enrollment  under  health  care 
plans  contracted  for  under  section  1097  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
who  chose  not  to  enroll  in  such  plans. 

Sec  8052.  During  the  current  fiscal  year,  net  receipts  pursuant  to 
collections  from  third  party  payers  pursuant  to  section  1095  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  shall  be  made  available  to  the  local  faciltty  of  the 
uniformed  services  responsible  for  the  collections  and  shall  be  over  and 
above  the  facility’s  direct  budget  amount. 

(teaksfee  of  funds) 

Sec  8053.  Upon  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  make  the  following  transfer  of  funds:  Providnl,  That  the 
amounts  transfeired  shall  be  available  for  the  same  purposes  as  the 
appropriations  to  whwh  transferred,  and  for  the  same  time  period  of 
trw  appropriation  from  which  tram‘-rred.  Provided  further.  That 
funds  shall  be  transferred  between  the  folloiuir,g  appropriations  m  the 
amounts  specified: 

Fhrm: 

Under  the  heading,  "Research,  Development,  Test,  and  Evaluation, 
Navy.  1991/1993”,  $4,300,000; 

Under  the  heading,  "Weapons  Procurement,  Navy,  1990/1992”, 
$12,800,000; 

Under  the  heading,  "Aircraft  Procurement,  Navy,  1991/1993”, 
$15,100,000; 

Under  the  heading,  "Weapons  Procurement,  Navy,  1991/1993", 
$37,800,000; 

Under  the  heading,  "Other  Procurement,  Navy,  1991/1993”, 

$12,4m,000; 

Under  the  heading,  "Procurement,  Marine  Corps,  1991/1993”, 
$29,300,000; 

Under  the  heading,  "Shipbuilding  and  Conversion,  Navy,  1989/ 
1993”: 

DDG-il  destroyer  program,  $46,400,000. 

Under  the  heading,  ‘Shipbuilding  and  Conversion,  Navy,  1990/ 
1994”; 


USCG  Patrol  Boat  Drogr^  $3,600,000; 

Under  the  heading.  "Shipbuilding  and  Conversion,  Navy,  1991/ 
1995”: 

TRIDENT  ballistic  missile  submarine  program,  $28,900,090; 

DDG-SI  destroyer  program,  $64,900,(k^ 

Oceanographic  program,  $43,100,000; 

AOB-6  fast  combat  support  skip  program,  $398,200,000: 

To: 

Under  the  heading,  “Shipbuilding  and  Conversum,  Navy,  1985/ 
1989": 

TRIDENT  ballistic  missile  submarine  program,  $17,300,000; 

MCM  Mine  Countermeasures  ship  program,  $7,300,000; 

TAO  Fleet  Oiler  program,  $3,SOO,(/O0; 

Under  the  heading,  “Shipbuilding  and  Conversion,  Navy,  1986/ 
1990": 

SSN-6S8  attack  submarine  prograrr.,  $18,900,000; 

MHC  coastal  mine  hunter  program  $6,9W,000: 

Under  the  heading,  "Shipbuilding  and  Conversion,  Navy,  1987/ 
1991": 

TRIDENT  ballistic  missile  submarine  program,  $9,600,000; 

SSN-688  attack  submarine  program,  $113,600,000; 

DDG-51  destroyer  program,  $22,100,000; 

AOE-6  fast  combat  support  ship  program,  $13,700,000; 

TACOS  ocean  surveillance  ship  program,  $400,000; 

Under  the  heading,  "Shipbuilding  and  Conversum,  Naiy,  1988/ 
1992": 

TRIDENT  Ballistic  missile  submarine  program,  $67,200,000; 

SSN-688  attack  submarine  program,  $29,600,01)0; 

LSIXCV)  amphibious  dock  landing  (cargo  variant)  ship  program, 

$5,700,000; 

Under  the  heading,  "Shipbuilding  and  Conversion,  Navy,  1989/ 
1993": 

TRIDENT  Ballistic  missile  submarine  program,  $91,800,000; 

SSN-688  attack  submarine  program,  $52,800,0()0; 

SSN-21  attack  submarine  program,  $4,500,000; 

MHC  coastal  minehunter  program,  $13,900,000; 

AOB-6  fast  combat  support  ship  program,  $18,200,000; 

TACOS  ocean  surveillance  ship  program,  $10,800,000; 

AO  auxiliary  oiler  conversion  ship  program,  $5,500,000; 

Under  the  heading,  "Shipbuilding  and  Conversion,  Navy,  1990/ 
1994”: 

TRIDENT  ballistic  missile  submarine  program,  $23,000,000; 

SSN-68S  attack  submarine  program,  $59,700,000; 

DDG-51  destroyer  program,  $66,500,000; 

MCM  Mine  Countermeasures  ship  program,  $12,300,000; 

AOE-6  fast  combat  support  ship  program,  $8,500,000; 

AO  auxiliary  oiler  conversion  ship  program,  $4, 500,(100; 

MTS(C)  moored  training  ship  conversion  program,  $9,000,000.  (De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1991.) 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS-MILITARY 
CONSTRUCTION 

Sec.  101.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  Act  shall  be 
expended  for  pa>nients  under  a  coeiplus-a-fixed  fee  contract  for  work, 
where  cost  estimates  exceed  S25,0W,  to  be  performed  within  the 
United  States,  except  Alaska,  without  the  specific  approval  ui  wnting 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  setting  forth  the  reasons  therefor. 

Sec.  102.  Funds  herein  appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  construction  shall  be  available  for  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehi¬ 
cles. 

Sec.  103.  Funds  appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
construction  may  bo  used  for  ndvonces  to  tlie  Federal  Highway  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Department  of  Transportation,  for  the  construction  of 
access  roads  as  authorized  by  section  210  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  when  projects  authorize  therein  are  certiricd  as  important  to 
tho  national  defense  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

■Sec.  104.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  Act  maj  be  used  to 
begin  construction  of  new  bases  inside  the  continental  Unived  States 
for  which  specific  appropriations  have  not  been  made. 

Sec.  105.  No  part  of  the  funds  provided  in  this  Act  shall  bo  used  for 
purchase  of  land  or  land  easements  in  excess  of  100  per  centum  of  the 
value  ns  determined  by  tho  Corps  of  Engineers  or  the  Naval  Facilities 
Engineering  Command,  except  (a)  where  there  la  a  determination  of 
value  by  a  Federal  court,  or  (b)  purchases  negotiated  by  the  Attorney 
General  or  hU  designee,  or  (e)  where  the  estimated  value  is  less  than 
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$25,000,  or  (d)  as  otherwise  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
be  in  the  public  interest. 

Stc.  106.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  Act  shali  be  used 
to_{l)  acquire  land,  (2)  provide  for  site  preparation,  or  (3)  install 
utilities  for  any  family  housing,  except  housing  for  which  funds  have 
been  made  available  in  annual  mihtaxy  construction  appropriation 
Acta. 

Sea  107.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  Act  for  minor 
construrtion  may  be  ased  to  transfer  or  relocate  any  activity  from  one 
b^  or  installation  to  another,  without  prior  notification  tc  the  Com¬ 
mittees  on  Appropriations. 

Sea  108.  No  part  of  tlie  funds  appropriated  in  this  Act  may  be  used 
for  the  procurement  of  steel  for  any  construction  project  or  activity 
for  which  American  steel  producers,  fabricators,  and  manufacturers 
have  been  denied  the  opportunity  to  compete  for  euch  steel  procure¬ 
ment 

Sec.  109.  None  of  the  funds  available  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  military  construction  or  family  housing  during  the  current  fiscal 
year  and  the  following  fiscal  year  may  be  used  to  pay  real  property 
taxes  in  any  foreign  nation. 

Stc.  110.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  .Act  may  be  used  to 
initiate  a  new  installation  overseas  without  prior  notification  to  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations. 

Stc  [1123  ffA  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  Act  for 
military  construction  in  the  United  States  territories  and  possessions 
in  the  Pacific  and  on  Kwajalein  Island  may  be  used  to  award  any 
contract  estimated  by  the  Government  to  exceed  $1,000,000  to  a  for¬ 
eign  contractor:  Pmuide^  That  this  section  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
contract  awards  for  which  the  lowest  responsive  and  responsible  bid 
of  a  United  States  contractor  exceeds  the  lowest  responsive  and  re¬ 
sponsible  bid  of  a  foreign  contractor  by  greater  than  20  per  centum. 

(TRANSFER  OP  FUNDS) 

Sec  [1143  Unexpended  balances  in  the  Military  Family  Hous¬ 
ing  Management  Account  established  pursuant  to  section  2^1  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  as  well  as  any  additional  amounts  which 
would  otherwise  be  transferred  to  the  Military  Family  Housing  Man¬ 
agement  Account  during  the  current  fiscal  year  [19913  ond  the 
following  fiscal  year,  shall  be  transferred  to  the  appropriations  for 
Family  Housing  provided  in  this  Act,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  based  on  the  sources  from  which  the  funds  were  derived, 
and  shall  be  available  for  the  same  purposes,  and  for  the  same  time 
period,  as  the  appropriation  to  which  they  have  bwn  transfer^. 

Sec.  [1153  IfS.  Not  more  than  20  per  centum  of  the  appropriations 
in  this  Act  which  are  limited  for  obligation  during  [the  current3  a 
single  fiscal  year  shall  bo  obligated  during  the  last  two  months  of 
[the3  such  fiscal  year. 


(TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

Stc  [1163  IJ4.  Fuads  appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  construction  in  prior  years  are  hereby  made  available  for  con¬ 
struction  authorized  for  each  such  military  department  by  the  author- 
iiationt  enacted  into  law  daring  the  [second  seraion  of  the!  One 
Hundred  [FirstJ  Second  Congress. 

Stc  [1183  US.  For  military  constructicn  cr  family  housing 
projects  that  are  being  complete  with  funds  otherwise  expired  or 
lapsed  for  obligation,  expired  or  lapsed  funds  may  be  used  to  pay  the 
cost  of  associated  supervision,  inspection,  overhead,  engineering  and 
design  on  those  projecte  and  on  subsequent  claims,  if  any. 

Stc  [1193  116.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  any 
funds  appropriated  to  a  mihtaiy  department  cr  defense  agency  for 
the  construction  of  military  projects  may  be  obligati  for  a  military 
construction  project  or  contract,  or  for  any  portion  of  such  a  project 
or  contract,  at  any  time  before  the  end  of  the  fourth  fiscal  year  after 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  funds  for  such  project  were  appropriated  if 
the  funds  cbligated  for  such  project  (1)  are  obligated  from  funds 
available  for  military  construction  projects,  and  (2)  do  not  exceed  the 
amount  appropriated  for  such  project,  plus  any  amount  by  which  the 
cost  of  such  project  is  increased  pursuant  to  law. 

Stc  [I203  111.  Of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  Act  for  Oper¬ 
ations  and  maintenance  of  Family  Housing,  no  more  than  $16,000,000 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  and  no  more  than  $16,000,000  during 
the  following  fiscal  year  may  be  obligated  for  contract  cleaning  of 
family  housing  units. 

Stc.  [I213  118.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  Act  may  be 
used  for  the  desi^,  construction,  operation  or  maintenance  of  new 
family  housing  units  in  the  Republic  of  Korea  in  connection  with  any 
increase  in  accompanied  tours  after  June  6, 1988, 

Sec.  113.  During  the  five  year  period  after  appropriations  available 
to  the  Departnwnt  of  Defense  for  military  construction  and  family 
housing  operation  and  maintenance  and  construction  have  expired  for 
obligation,  upon  a  determination  that  such  appropriations  will  not  be 
nectary  for  the  liquidation  of  obligations  or  for  making  authorized 
cdjmtments  to  such  appropriations  for  obligations  incurred  during  the 
period  of  availability  of  such  appropriations,  unobligated  balances  of 
such  appropriations  may  be  transferred  into  the  appropriation  "For¬ 
eign  Currency  Fluctuations.  Construction,  Defense"  to  be  merged  with 
and  to  be  available  for  the  same  time  period  and  for  the  same  purposes 
as  the  appropriation  to  which  transferred:  Provided,  That  the  next  to 
the  last  proviso  of  section  121  of  the  Military  Construction  Appropria¬ 
tions  Act,  1987,  (Public  Law  99-500;  100  Stat.  1783-294  and  Public 
Law  99-591;  100  Stat.  3341-294)  is  repealed. 

Sec.  120.  During  fiscal  year  1993,  appropriations  available  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  military  construction  shall  be  available  for 
real  property  maintenance  activities  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Sec  121.  During  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993  obligations  may  be 
incurred  in  the  Defense  Business  Operating  Fund  for  military  con¬ 
struction  projects,  as  authorized  by  law,  in  not  to  exceed  the  following 
amounts:  For  fiscal  year  1992,  $420,230,000;  For  fiscal  year  1993. 
$74,110,000.  (Militaiy  Construction  Appropriations  Act,  1991.) 
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General  and  ipecla]  funds: 

SAtARIES  AND  ExPENSIS 


Totd  OsiptRUte  wvlqUU: 

fd-tiM  sgoniKt  . - _ _ - 

f«9-tioe  equiviltat  c<  Mrtioe  ad  titWiy  bovn^ 


For  necessary  expenses,  as  authorized  by  law,  for  meintenance, 
operation,  and  improvement  of  Arlington  National  Cemetery  and  Sol¬ 
diers’  and  Airmen’s  Home  National  Cemetery,  including  the  purchase 
of  three  passenger  motor  vehicles  for  replacement  only,  and  not  to 
exceed  $1,000  for  ofilcial  reception  and  representation  expenses: 
£$12,236,000]  $12,587,000,  to  remain  available  until  expend^.  (De¬ 
partments  of  Veterans  Affairs  and  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
and  Independent  Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  I991J 


Projnm  and  Fiiuncisf  (in  tnousands  of  dollars) 


toofcaacak  21-IS05-0-1-70S  lOMictal  1931  et  1999  et 


Prafnm  fay  KtintitE 

00  01  (jperstiM  and  maatrcance _ 

00.02  Adraesslnten _ 

0003  S;edd  cmtndioa  Aifanstm  lOdcnd Ccmtaiy 


1000  Total  oWiiatois _ 

rinandni: 

17,00  Reemay  of  prior  year  cUjalixa _ 

21.40  UnctligaleO  balance  ava]^  start  Of  year. 

24.40  Unobisaled  balance  avalaUe,  end  dytai- 


40.00  Bu4|it  auttiorHy  (appenpriation). 


Ralaliofl  of  (tiSgatiora  to  outlays.- 


71.00 

7240 

Total  obCgations 

Obligated  balance,  start  of  year  ._. 

_  12.033 

_ 7,990 

12,671 

0,403 

12,507 

0,003 

7440 

Oefgated  balance,  end  of  year 

_  -0,403 

-0,003 

-0,920 

70.00 

WjuslBinls  in  uaipired  accounts _ 

_  -492  . 

90.00 

Outlays-. 

-  11,040 

12,271 

12,542 

7,004 

7,430 

7337 

355 

455 

430 

5334 

4,770 

4320 

12333 

12,671 

12,507 

-492  . 

-402 

-436 

436  . 

, .  , 

12374 

12336 

12307 

135 

3 


140  140 

2  2 


Operation  and  maintenance.— Funds  requested  will  provide 
for  contractual  services,  necessary  operating  supplies  and 
equipment,  and  personnel. 

Admmis/niTion.— Provision  is  made  for  determining  eligibil¬ 
ity  for  burial;  management  of  Arlington  and  Soldiers’  and 
Airmen’s  Home  National  Cemeteries;  and  administrative  sup¬ 
port. 

Special  construction,  Arlington  National  Cemetery. — Funds 
requested  will  provide  for  repair  of  damage  caused  by  rain¬ 
water  leaks  at  the  memorial  amphitheater. 


Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


IdMUficalai  cod!  21-1005-0-1-705 

1990  xM 

1991  tsl 

1991  esl 

11.1 

Personnel  coropensalion; 

Full-time  pemunent . . . . . 

2,927 

3319 

3,464 

11.3 

Other  than  full-time  permanent _ _ _ 

252 

75 

75 

11.5 

Other  personnel  compensatioo.-..  _ _ _ 

101 

60 

60 

11.9 

Total  personnel  compensation . . . . 

3.260 

3,454 

3,599 

12.1 

CwiRan  personnel  benefits . . . . ... 

692 

732 

831 

21.0 

travel  and  transportation  ol  persons . . 

1 

4 

5 

22.0 

Transportation  ol  things.. . . 

2 

3 

233 

Communications,  utiSties,  and  truscellanecus  charges _ 

283 

234 

308 

240 

Printing  and  reprodwtixi _ 

28 

35 

35 

250 

Other  services.... - - - - 

2,623 

2,445 

2332 

26.0 

Sillies  and  mater'iats . . . . . 

360 

431 

429 

310 

[quipment,. . . . . . 

212 

430 

193 

320 

land  and  structures . . . . . 

5,132 

4,893 

4,852 

99.9 

Total  obligations . . .  -  _ _ 

12,333 

12,671 

12,587 

Part  Four-547 
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to*n  Of  vKiKm-mur-ittSmi 

Tntt  feeii-fixSmS 


Part  Four-558 


MILITARY  RETIREMENT 

Federal  Funde 

General  and  special  funds: 

Payment  to  Miutaby  REnEEMENT  Fond 

Projnm  and  Financing  (In  thousands  of  dollats) 


ErtfateacOt  97-0040-0-1-054  mxsal  1991  kL  1997  bL  199]  et. 


Troinin  by  Kthfrties: 

10.09  Totalotfgaticns  (object  class  130) _  10^96.000  10.782.000  11.402.000  12.057.000 

Tlnancini; 

60.05  Buditt  iirtnoilty  (aporofinitkin)  (in- 

defnite) _ 10^98.000  10.782.000  11.402.000  12.057,000 

Relation  ol  otliia&ns  to  cutlajrs. 

71.00  lotaltWgahm _  10.596.000  10.782.000  11.402.009  12.057.000 

90.09  Outlays _  10.596.000  10.782.000  11.402.000  12.057.000 

The  1992  and  1993  payments  to  the  military  retirement 
fund  include  funds  for  the  amortization  of  the  unfunded  li¬ 
ability  for  all  retirement  benefits  earned  by  military  person¬ 
nel  for  service  prior  to  1985.  The  amortization  schedule  for 
the  unfunded  liability  was  determined  by  the  DOD  Retire¬ 
ment  Board  of  Actuaries.  Included  in  the  unfunded  liability 
are  the  consolidated  requirements  of  the  military  depart- 
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ments  to  cover:  (a)  retired  officers  and  enlisted  personnel  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force;  (b)  retainer 
pay  of  enlisted  personnel  of  the  Fleet  Reserve  of  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps;  and  (c)  survivors  benefits. 


RennED  Pay,  Defense 
Profnm  and  Hnandnc  (in  tonands  of  doEars) 
Uetfatoacxk  97-0030-C-1-602  IMOjcW  1991  bI 


uuanoN  UMrm 
Tni:r«* 


Part  Four-559 


RebtiM  c<  to  otiibyE 

71.00  Tout  (UsslEos _ 

7110  ReceMBesin«at»ole«iJt0B,stirtc()«f_ 
74.10  Rjcewbleso  excess  of  oMj35cns,e<id  of  yej.'_ 
77.00  Aljwtraenls  h  expired  aecowls _ 


Tnitt  Fundt 

Military  Retirement  Fund 
Projram  and  Finandne  (in  thousands  of  dodars) 


1990  Sctm  1991  esl 


18,569.334 

99,796 

1,371,122 

695,402 

943,129 


19,795,200  21,255,500 

105,700  113.500 

1.460,900  1,568,700 

742.600  797,300 


1.002J00  1,076,700 


Itesrcatntto*  97-8097-0-7-602 
Proinn  by  ictivitks: 

00  01  HoniSsat^ _ _ _ 

00  02  Ternporay  disaliaty _ 

00.03  fttmanent  rSsaliCty _ 

00  04  fleet  (ieserye . . 1 

0005  SurvTWs' teiefiis _ 

10.00  lots  otfiihons  (object  dass  42.0) . 

Hiunelr.;: 

17.00  Sewrtty  of  prior  jearobJytions _ _ 

Unob6{ated  babnce  avaUile,  start  ol  year 

21.40  Treasury  balance. . . . . . . . 

11$.  secutibes: 

21.41  Pat  value . . . . . 

21.42  Unamortiied  premium  or  dseount,  tvl.. ... 

21.42  Interest  purchased _ _ _ _ 

UnotOsated  balance  avaOable,  end  ot  year 

24.40  Treasury  balance . . . . 

US.  securities; . . . 

24.41  Pat  value .  „  _ _ _ 

24  42  Unamotlized  premiutn  or  rSscount,  nel... 

24.42  Inlerest  purchasid. . . 

60.05  Bud|tt  eathorify  (appropriation) 
(ndeSnite)  . . . 

RelaliOi;  ol  cbliiations  to  outlays. 

71.00  Total  cblijatisns . . . 

0b5;aled  balance  avaSable,  siati  d  year- 
U.S.  securities; 

72.41  Parwte _ _ 

72.42  Unamortiied  premium  ot  Ssccunt,  neU 

72.42  Inlerest  purchased  . . 

CbOtated  balance  availatle,  end  d  year; 

U$.  securities. 

7441  Pat  value . . . 

74.42  Unanaaed  prerniwa  « ifcecwl,  ncl  . . 

74.42  Interest  purchased _ _ _ 

7800  Adjustments  in  uiexpred  accounts ....... _ 

90.00  Outlays. .  . . 


Public  Law  98-94  provided  for  accrual  funding  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  retirement  system  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  Military  Retirement  Fund  in  1986.  The  fund 
IS  financed  through;  (a)  Federal  contributions  for  retired  pay 
and  retirement  pay  of  military  personnel  on  the  retired  lista 
of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force,  includ¬ 
ing  the  reserve  components  thereof,  and  retainer  pay  for  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  Inactive  Fleet  Reserve;  (b)  Government  contribu¬ 
tions  consisting  of  a  normal  cost  accrual  percentage  applied  to 


21,679,883 

23,107,100 

24.811,700 

-15,313 

-8.223 

-10,541 

-3,000 

-51,843,743 

-11,597,957 

-53,923 

-62,994,026 

-i2.642,913 

-161,970 

-80,250.767 

-8,000,000 

10,541 

3,000 

3,000 

62.994,026 

12,642,913 

161.970 

80,250,767 

3,000.1X10 

92,313.26/ 

8.000,000 

33,970,174 

35,551.417 

3«,874,20« 

21,679,883 

23,107,100 

24,811,700 

1,642,999 

84,058 

2.000 

1.758,000 

90.033 

2.000 

1,896.433 

83,000 

-1.758.00<) 

-90,033 

-2.000 

-15,313 

-1,896,433 

-83,000 

-2.035J33 

-83,000 

21,543,594 

22,977,700 

24,672,800 

basic  pay  amounts  contained  in  the  military  personnel  appro¬ 
priations;  tsnd  (c)  interest  on  investments. 

The  status  of  the  fund  is  es  follows: 


tlMipsuded  tabnee,  suit  of  y$3i; 

Cuh. _ 

Ui.  seeurifies  {p») _ _ _ 

Umssrtind  frgaxa/SscsIi  (- ) 
Idttat  purdased _ 

BjImc*  5l  twt  hat  siat  (f  ytJf _ 


STATUS  Or  FUNO 

{3>eoBU«g44Ar]) 


_553  Ciih  teome  fer  the  yta  (iniiieainracsi^  ifceiptj) 
CD3  tepfoytrii  mtiixitiop; 

_  Apprepristioft:  000  BSuiy _ 

-  Appcpriitcft;  Cuipi  of  Enscces _ _ _ 

— . .  lutil,  empJoytfS  ccotiibuSsn _ 

Ge«fal  fund  paymeit  (unfuaded  tabffity) _ 

fjniinsj  on  iovBlmenlj _ _ _ 

Totil  ■■■ 


Notinccmorcutfo  (-) _ 

UnapcfldEd  ialanct,  tnd  of  yev; 

Cash _ _ _ 

US.  socunties  (par) _ _ 

Unaoxytiied  pfeffliums/(Ssc«Kils  (-).. 
Intnost  puichased _ _ 

Balaixc  ol  tiusl  fund,  end  of  y«a( _  . 


mxsal 

8223 

53,586.742 

11,682.015 

55223 

mitst 

1D241 

64252.023 

12.732245 

163270 

isral 

3,000 

82.147.200 

mm 

65232233 

77.659483 

93233200 

16214.727 

16,245,000 

16.151,400 

9,000 

9,400 

9200 

16223.727 

16254.400 

16161,200 

10,596.000 

I0.782.C90 

11.402,000 

7,050,447 

8215.017 

9211.000 

33270.174 

35251.417 

36.874.200 

21.543.594 

22,977,700 

24.672,800 

12.425280 

12,573,717 

12,201,400 

10,541 

3.000 

3,000 

64.;52.026 

82,147,200 

94248.600 

12,732,946 

8,083,000 

8,083,000 

163270 

— 

— 

77,659.483  99,233,200  102.434,600 


EDUCATION  BENEFITS 

TYuet  Fundi 

Education  Beneptis  Fund 


Program  and  Financing  (in  Lheusands  of  dollars) 


IKrtftilJMtoje  97-8098-0-7-702 

ISOOartMl 

1991  tsl 

1992  tsl 

Piugrim  by  MthriUes: 

0001  Active  duty  piogiara _ _  ...  . .  .. 

42,710 

51.700 

52,400 

00.02  Selected  lesavt  pfugra,:)., . 

87,334 

95.0C0 

101203 

1000  Total  sMgjIions  (ttjedebss  250) 

130.044 

145.700 

153,700 

fluiKinr: 

Unobbgaled  balance  avallaUe,  stait  ui  year- 

US.  secuiilies: 

21.41  Pai  value . . . 

-665,253 

-685,439 

-740,989 

21.42  Unamoriiied  pcemivm  w  disMrit.  nel 

21.42  Inleiesl  pwclused . . . 

-45,844 

-1,000 

-52,855 

-785 

UnebSgated  balance  a'vailatfe,  end  ol  yea; 

US.  secufKies: . 

24.41  Pai  value.  _ ...  _  . .  ....  . 

685,439 

740,989 

712,889 

24.42  Unamortiied  pcemhm  oe  diswunt,  net . 

52,865 

24.42  Inteiest  purchased  ...  - . . 

785 

.... 

60.05  Budjit  lulhorify  {appropriation)  (mdehnite) 

153,036 

147,600 

125,600 

Relation  d  ctfigalions  to  outlays. 

71.00  loUl  cbOgaticns  . 

130,044 

146,700 

153,700 

9000  Outlays  ..  . . 

130,044 

146.700 

153,100 

The  1985  Defense  Authorization  Bill,  Public  Law  98-525, 
provided  for  the  accrual  funding  of  certain  new  education 
benefits  to  be  provided  to  active  duty  military  personnel 
under  the  authority  of  Chapter  30,  Title  38  U.S.C.,  and  to 
Selected  Reserve  personnel  under  the  authority  of  Chapter 
lOG,  Title  10  U.S.C.  Public  Law  100-48  made  this  program 
permanent.  The  fund  is  financed  through:  (a)  actuarially-de- 
termined  Government  contributions  from  tho  Department  of 
Defense  military  personnel  appropriations;  and  (b)  interest  on 
investments.  Funds  are  transferred  to  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
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l^rt5^ur-560_  _ _ the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1932 

Education' BtMErns  Func— Continued  *^istatcbteWid*iS)!f!!)raaS«S^ 

D«SiiC&ej  let  d«t;e2  CcActixs' 

tration  to  make  benefit  payments  to  eligible  personnel.  The  K»ff<Sefji««tj -  -H5  -22S 

status  of  the  fund  is  as  follows:  jSiO  lw»,c«arxjctfecS« _  -123  -215  -226 


STATUS  OF  FU«D 


[MacEuisdMBi] 


Ur«ges!ed  babact.  $Urt  ct  yea; 

US.  SKsaajs  {par}  _ _ _ 

Uaexrtredpernioes.r'dicotrit  i' }.  -  -  _ 

f^erart  purciaad.  _ _ _  _ 

ISS)j!tat 

665453 

45444 

1400 

iSIet 

636.439 

52465 

735 

I9S2tst 

743439 

PaUna  of  bust  ^  dart  d  year - 

712.097 

740.033 

743439 

Cash  mme  for  M  year 

Emptejer's  cooidbtteft 

Apcrtpna’joo.  Mitary  _ _  _ _ _ 

Earargs oa pvtsSnecS  -  - - 

100.427 

57.609 

95424 

51.776 

31409 

44491 

Taa  czsS  acce*  _  .  _ _ _ 

153.036 

147.600 

125400 

Cash  estgo  denpg  the  year 

Btfeft  Mysxrts  . . . .  . . 

130.044 

146.7C0 

153.700 

te!  eicoce  or  Outgo  _  . . 

27.992 

930 

-28.100 

L’!i«peided  idanct  end  of  year 

U$secu«es{par)  _ 

IhjmartuedpfeiaiutBs/tJscDirlsE-)  .  .  ... 

tr.teest putdiasad . .  . .  .. 

636.439 

52465 

735 

740439 

712.839 

Eianoe  of  trust  fond,  end  of  year _ _...  „  . .. 

740.039 

740439 

712.839 

SOLDIERS’  AND  AIRMEN’S  HOME 

Trust  Funds 

Operatio.v  and  Maintena.nce 

For  maintonimcc  and  operation  of  the  United  States  Soldiers'  and 
Airmen's  Home,  to  be  paid  from  the  [Soldiers*  and  Airmen’s  Home 
permanent  fund]  Armed  Furres  Retirement  Home  Trust  Fund, 
C$41,583,000]  $42,123,000:  Provided.  Thai  this  appropriation  shall 
not  be  available  for  the  payment  of  hospitalization  of  members  of  the 
Home  in  United  States  Army  hospitals  at  roves  in  excess  of  chose 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Aimy  upon  rev'wmmendatien  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  and  the  SurReon  General  of  the  Army.  (De¬ 
partment  of  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Education,  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1391.) 


Program  and  Financing  (m  tlioussnds  of  doibrs) 


code  84-8931-0-7-705 

1993act«ii 

i»itse 

1992*51 

Program  by  activitiet: 

C^lOl  Direct  (rogram 

33.745 

49531 

42123 

01 01  ReentusaUe  pogram 

123 

215 

226 

10  00  Total  oUgatiom  . 

33.333 

40,755 

42349 

Fliur^inf. 

39  00  Budget  authority  (gross). 

3t4U 

49.796 

42449 

Budget  authority- 

Cutrenl 

40  00  Afprrgiiialion 

38.745 

41  yj 

42123 

4075  Reduction  pursuant  to  PI  10I-5I9 

■  1 1'02 

43  00  Appioprtation  (adjuslod). 

33.743 

44411 

42,123 

Petmanecl 

63.00  Spendirg  authority  from  offsetting  coltKtions. 

123 

21! 

226 

Relation  of  diEgatms  to  outlays; 

71.00  total  (Rfiiaiioris 

38.86! 

40796 

42349 

7240  OtiOgated  balaiax.  start  of  year 

4.339 

4,463 

4,643 

74  40  CUgated  baiaroe.  end  o!  year 

-4.463 

-4,64.3 

-4.304 

7700  Adixstments  (f.  espired  acsaifiis 

-2C3 

87  00  Outlays  (gross) 

33,536 

40.611 

42,193 

£3ie  Bi«;g(t*Csnr/(Kti _ — _ _  3«.245  a0.7<3  43.750 

S300  0«a-/l  - - - -  3S.413  40495  4U57 


The  U.S.  Soldiers’  and  Airmen’s  Home  provides  medical 
and  domiciliary  care  and  other  authorized  benefits  for  the 
relief  and  support  of  certain  retired  soldiers  of  the  regular 
Army  and  airmen  of  the  Air  Force. 

The  average  number  of  members  receiving  domiciliary  and 
hospital  care  are  shown  below: 


Ocoaiaryeafe _ _ 

Hsspitalcare.  _ 

mxtat 

t,577 

346 

Wltst 

1.650 

350 

ISSlet. 

1,700 

357 

total  sierobeis _ _ _ _ 

1423 

2.000 

2.057 

Obiect  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dcibts; 

ttot/erioioide  34-8931-0-2-705 

1930  actual 

1991  is4 

1392  tit 

Orect  dhgations: 

Person.^  nnpensation: 

111 

FeS-lmie  permanent _ _ _ _ 

21,133 

2!.345 

22.761 

114 

Other  than  fuS-fee  pentwient-  _ 

1.690 

1,758 

1,83! 

115 

Other  personnel  eompensaliat _ 

1454 

1407 

1,570 

114 

Total  personnel  compensatai _ 

24.182 

25.116 

26,162 

12.1 

(Man  potsoond  benefits _ _ _ 

4.677 

4,744 

4,836 

130 

BeneOts  lot  Ixnier  personnel . . . 

15 

15 

15 

210 

Ttr/el  and  irMsporUtrt!  of  persons _ 

3 

7 

7 

220 

Infisportalioo d  ....  _ _  »- 

15  . 

232 

RwU  to  OUlfifS  ... «  . . . . . 

46 

234 

Conminiutions,  utihtns,  and  rtiisoetlaneoijs  charges.. 

1,035 

I.IU 

1,720 

240 

Ptintrtg  and  ttpro&cfion _ _ 

32 

30 

36 

250 

Other  services . .  . . . 

2.915 

3,516 

3,209 

260 

SupOes  and  materials - -  ... - 

5,211 

5492 

5,303 

310 

Eqwpnwt  - - 

597 

577 

273 

420 

brsuranoe  ciainis  and  mdensmties -  ...  .. 

15 

7 

2 

990 

Subtotal,  duect  ebfgalioos -  - 

33.744 

40,581 

42.123 

990 

Recntnrsatle  oWgatiens  . . 

123 

215 

226 

93.9 

total  ijbSgaliois  . . 

38.368 

40,796 

42449 

Personnel  Summary 


NOSVWBER  IMPtOYKS 
lout  eompensaUe  wgtiijm' 

f*t8tie  eqwv^  emptoynent  794  794  794 

FuS-tw  «q*y?!exd  overtime  aid  IxMay  Iwjfs.  - .  16  16  16 


UiMEtl!  IKPlOYEtS 
total  ccmpeisaiiie  wwliyeaiS 

FrS-tiiTie  equvawit  emptoynwil  ....  177  176  176 

Fijrteiie  equhalcnt  of  overtm  and  holiday  li(w^  3  3  3 


Capital  Outiay 

For  construction  nnd  renovation  of  the  physical  plant,  to  be  paid 
from  the  [Soldiers’  and  Airmen’s  Home  permonent  fund]  Armed 
Forces  Retirement  Home  Trust  Fund,  [$11,500,000]  $4,320,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended.  (Departments  of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations 
Act,  1391) 

Program  and  Financing  (m  thouunds  of  ddlats) 


Mdstitatiai  (xde  84-3932-0-7-705 

I999Khial 

1991  est 

1992  esl 

Program  by  acthitiet: 

10  GO  Total  cbligaiicns  (object  class  3!  0) 

36462 

13.912 

6.470 

riniKior. 

?140  UnctCt^ted  UUrXe  sUrt  o(  y»i 

-32,676 

-5.639 

-3,000 
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VHITtO  STATtS  KAVAl  HOKt 
Trstt  fmii 


Part  Four-561 


2440  Mga!fdtalj.'»«abt!e,endcfytB _ _ 

5589 

3.W0 

750 

39  Ov  Budget  autlurity _ _ _ _ _ _ 

9.375 

11.223 

4.220 

Bafget  adiotihr, 

49.C0  Appfopriatia _ _ _ _ _  _ _ 

40.75  Pedictioa  p«ocf  to  Pi.  lOi-519  . . . 

9.375 

1].S(» 

-277 

4320 

4300  Apprjpiialfcn  (adjusted) _ _ 

9.375 

11.223 

4320 

Rdati*  d  cb^ahotts  to  cutiays: 

71.00  Io'jI  ct<tatoRS . .  .  _  . 

72.40  ObEgated  batance,  start  cf  year . . . 

74.40  Otugated  baiance.  end  cl  year _  -.  _ _ 

35362 

23.064 

-38,823 

1^912 

3S323 

-3U33 

6.470 

31339 

-13.676 

9000  (Xiliays _  _ _ _ 

20.6C2 

21.495 

24.033 

This  appropriation  finances  renovation  and  construction  of 
the  physical  plant  of  the  U.S.  Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home. 


Acipopratms-. 

3501  OpifaSoR /»! oMittninct. .  . . .  .  .  .  10.055 

0502  Catrtal  ffCgiaci _ _  _ ...  . .  1.253 

0533  Teia!  apprepnatora.- . .  1U08 

l'na;¥rc{!!aie4  balaacr,  end  U  yeac 

0700  Iteaasytalaiw . .  . .  7.500  27.368 

The  1991  Defense  Authorization  Act,  P.L.  101-510,  created 
an  Armed  Forces  Retirement  Home  Trust  Fund  to  finance  the 
United  States  Soldier’s  and  Airmen’s  Horne  and  the  United 
States  Naval  Home.  The  homes,  which  are  currently  in  oper¬ 
ation,  will  be  financed  by  appropriations  drawn  from  the  trust 
fund.  The  homes  will  be  administered  by  directors  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  with  oversight  provided  by  the 
Retirement  Home  Board. 


Payment  of  CrAi.MS 


Prosram  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dolbrs) 


IdatftiUiBc*  84-8930-0-7-705 

1990  Ktoi  1991  eR 

1992  est 

Program  by  acinilies: 

19  09  Total  (4<gation<  (itject  class  420) . 

5 

5 

Fiiuncing: 

60  05  Budget  autboniy  (appropriation)  (lodefinde) 

5 

5 

Rdahen  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

71 M  Total  cbiiga'jons _  ,  ,  ....  , 

5 

S 

9000  Outlays.  . 

.  .  5 

5 

Refunds  are  made  from  the  permanent  fund  of  amounts  of 
courts-martial  fines  and  other  charges  erroneously  deducted 
from  the  pay  of  soldiers  and  airmen  after  adjudication  of 
claims  therefor  by  the  General  Accounting  Office. 


Armed  Forces  Petircme,nt  Home  Trust  Fukd 


Amounts  Availabfe  for  Appropriation  (m  thousands  of  doilais) 


Me«'/<awa*  81-8939-0-7-705 

tSKKCJl 

1991  esl 

1992(51 

US  SOIMR  SAND  AIRMEN'S  H0M6 

Unapptcpru'.ed  balance.  sUri  at  year 

0109 

Iteisu^  batance 

Receipts 

160.354 

151.754 

146.021 

0201 

Interest 

I2,!30 

15.819 

15.978 

0202 

Fttes  fctfeiUes,  witWield  pay,  and  conliibut«is. 

22.434 

25321 

21.05$ 

0203 

Member  fees  end  other  recftpts . 

4,836 

4,939 

6.814 

0299 

Total  receipts 

39,520 

46.079 

46.507 

0409 

Total  Available  for  appropriation 

199.874 

;9?.833 

192.872 

Appropfobons 

0501 

Operation  and  maintenance  . . 

-38,745 

-40,581 

-42,123 

0502 

fopitaloutiay . 

-9.375 

-11.223 

-4.220 

05  03 

I’ay.nent  cl  certified  ctaims . 

- 

-5 

-5 

05  99 

0700 

lotil  appropnaliofts . 

Urjppyipmied  balance,  end  of  year 

-48.120 

-51.809 

-46346 

Treasury  Jialance  . 

151.754 

146.021 

145.524 

U:  NAVAIH0M6 

U.'ia;4xoptialed  balance,  start  of  year. 

0100 

Treasury  balance  . 

Recebis: 

2.500 

0201 

Interest .. 

545 

02  02 

Tmes,  Icrfeilures.  withtieli  pay.  and  eonlriutions. 

7.500 

29.42$ 

02  03 

Member  tees  and  other  tecripis . 

1,205 

02  99 

Total  receipts 

7,500 

31.176 

04  00 

Total  avaibdile  lor  appreciation. 

38,676 

Soldiers'  and  Airmen’s  Ho.me  Revolvi.s’c  Fund 


Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  doitars) 


tftiSdejtcneaJe  84-8163-0-8-705 

1999  actual 

1991  es> 

1992  esl 

Program  by  activtties: 

10  0)  Total  cbfgaticns  (object  ciass  320) 

625 

628 

875 

n.ninc!ng: 

21.90  Un^galed  balance  available,  start  cl  yeat'  TunJ  bat- 

. . . .  .  . . 

-202 

-272 

-272 

24  90  UnobTigated  balance  available,  end  cf  year;  Fund  balance 

272 

272 

272 

66  00  Budget  authority  (spending  authoriby  from  off- 

selling  colletlions).  - - -  „ 

696 

628 

875 

Relation  ol  obligations  to  outlays 

7100  Total  obligations . . . . . 

626 

628 

875 

72  30  ObSgated  balance,  start  ol  year-  fund  balance . .  - . - 

54 

70 

70 

74  90  Obligated  balance,  end  ol  yean  fund  balsnee . 

-70 

-70 

-70 

87.00  Outlays  (gross)  . - . 

611 

628 

875 

Adjustments  to  budget  authority  and  outlays.- 

Deductions  lor  cflseltme  collections: 

88  30  Irust  funds .  .  .... 

-696 

-628 

-875 

88  90  Total,  ollsrtlmg  celleclions . . . 

-656 

-628 

-875 

3000  Outlays  (net) . . 

-55 

This  fund  finances,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  inventories  of 
supplies  and  equipment  for  use  in  the  operating  activities  of 
the  Soldiers’  and  Airmen’s  Home.  The  fund  does  not  finance 
the  acquisition  of  major  items  of  equipment. 


UNITED  STATES  NAVAL  HOME 

Trutt  Fund» 

Operation  and  Maintenance 

For  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  United  States  Naval  Home,  to 
be  paid  from  funds  available  to  the  Naval  Home  in  the  Armed  Forces 
Retirement  Home  Trust  Fund,  $10,055,000. 

Program  and  Financing  (ir,  theusanos  of  dollars) 

37-8332-0-7-705  ISJOrIsjI  !591til  IM2«l 

Progtain  hr  activiVes; 

1003  lolil  ot^gatots.  .  ....  10.056 

Fini- icing: 

40  00  Budget  authority  (appropriation) .  . .  10,055 

Relalion  oi  dt^igiiions  to  pullays; 

7100  Iclal  obiigaliws .  10,055 

74,40  CMigaW  balance,  end  01  year .  .  -SO 

9000  Outlays.  .  .  ..  ....  9,976 
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UMTU  STATU  MVAt  HSM-Ox&ni] 
Tntt  futdt—Ciaiud 


THE  BUDGETT  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  19S2 


Operation  and  AIaintsnance— Continued 


WiLouFE  Conservation 


Object  CiassifiMtion  {in  thousands  of  dcflais) 
tesMeasoitaJe  97-8332-0-7-705  1590  xtal  IJSlol  IMTet 


Pasawi  cocpasj&xt 

111  ruS-tae pwjncft . .  . . . .  . . .  <,642 

Hi  Sfoial  peisonil  scfvioB  p?/!!HaI$ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  230 


11.9  loul  oerscond  WEper.Htofl  _ _  _ _ 4.932 

12.1  OvCiin  twsww  benefit . . . . . .  997 

210  IrjvdAid&JiSiMrtatiMdpefsois  .,  _ _ _ _ _  _ _  80 

23  3  texixalons.  idSties,  rd  rnfece&nsxB  darjes  .  _ _  743 

24  0  Prin&8  aad  iipfo&iclaii  -  _ _ _ _  _ _  5 

250  O’Jiasejvics . . . . 2,511 

260  Soptfies  Kd  nj'.eta's  _ _ _ _ _ _ 674 

310  Equ^ioeiil  . .  ,  _  _  _ _ _ _  173 


999  IcUl obtjatiMS  .  .  10,055 

Personnel  Summary 

Tola!  wroensaiSe  nwkyearv  fLOtme  equsvaSenl  esoplcyireft . .  131 


Capital  Program 

for  construelion  and  reno'.'aiion  of  the  physical  plant  to  be  paid 
from  funds  available  to  the  Naval  Home  in  the  Armed  forces  Retire¬ 
ment  Home  Trust  Fund,  $1,253,000,  to  remain  available  until  expend¬ 
ed. 


Pro£ram  and  Plnanclnj  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


WdiNasw  Ode  97-8331-0-7-705  in)  tool  mi  at  1597  «sl 


Proiram  by  acimtiu; 

10  00  Iota!  (OkjatiTO  (ctred  dass  32  0)  .  ...  . . .  1,253 

riiuncinp. 

<000  Budget  authority  (appreptiilion)  ....  1,253 


Reiaton  ol  otiijatoris  to  outlays 

7100  Total  octijalwB  .  1.253 

74  40  OK'jaW  balance,  end  o(  year  . .  .. .  -682 


9000  OutKiS  ...  .  571 


FOREST  AND  WILDLIFE  CONSERVATION, 
MILITARY  RESERVATIONS 

Federal  Funds 

General  and  special  fund.s: 

Forest  Products  Procra.m  Reserve  Account 
Projram  and  Financinjt  (in  Ih-ausands  of  dollars) 


Menttotoiende  21-5285-e-2-302  I990ac*u(  1991  esl  1997  e« 


Firunclng; 

2140  UnoU.jated  bala'^  avasaiie.  start  o!  yeat  -2,623  -1,505  -1.505 

24  40  I'neii'gaW  batai«  3yaila.i)l<.  ei)d  of  year  .  1.505  1.505  1,505 


60  25  Budjat  sathorlty  (appropriation)  (ndeluute)  -1,123  .. 


Relaticn  of  cbija'cns  to  outlays 
71,00  Total  cbljabons 


900v7  OuiSys 


Title  10  of  United  States  Code  2665  authorizes  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  to  retain  all  of  its  annual  surplus  forest 
produc'^  income.  The  funds  may  be  used  to  reimburse  un¬ 
planned  expenses  in  forest  management  and  forest  improve¬ 
ment  projects. 


Pn)£ram  and  Financini  (in  thousands  of  dolfars) 

HtsHaSataie  97-S09S-0-2-333 

mOKtm  1991  ist 

1992  tri. 

Proinn  by  aethrititL' 

00  01  Oejatbwnt  of  the  Aiay . . 

l.«6 

1500 

1.750 

W02  Deiurtnwt  oi  the  Njvy _ _ 

213 

350 

375 

0003  Oepartmeiit  of  the  Air  fm*  _  _  _ 

326 

650 

650 

1000  Total  ebSjahas . . 

ues 

2JC0 

2,775 

Flnarido}: 

17.00  Recoveiy  of  orioi  year  (t6{atcn$  _  . . 

-23  . 

.  _ _ _ 

21.40  Uoctifgaled  balance  availa^.  start  of  yea;-. . .  . . 

-1.872 

-1.932 

-1^32 

24.40  Unebtgated  balance  avaiiaMc.  end  of  yea; .  . 

1,932 

1532 

U57 

60.25  Budget  authority  (appropriation)  (IndeFnite) _ 

1002 

2,500 

2,600 

Retabon  ol  cbOgatiMs  b  outiays: 

71.00  total  cbfijatjoos  _ _ _ 

1.965 

2.900 

2.775 

72.40  ObSgated  baianu.  start  of  yeai _ 

522 

887 

1,087 

74.40  Obligated  balance,  end  of  year— . . . 

7800  Adjustments  in  uneapired  accounts _  _ _ 

-SSI 

-23 

-1.087 

-1.362 

9000  Outlays.  _  .  _ _  „ 

1,678 

2,700 

2.500 

Disbibution  of  budget  aulhcnty  by  account 

Department  of  the  Aimy.  _ _  - _  _ 

1,253 

1.500 

1,375 

Oepaitnenl  of  the  .h'avy...,  _  _  .  . 

252 

350 

375 

Department  of  the  Ait  Force _ _ _ 

497 

650 

650 

Distncuiion  ol  outlays  by  account; 

Department  cl  the  A'tny  _ _ _ _  _ 

1.231 

1,922 

1,722 

Department  ol  lire  Naiy  .  _  ,  . 

184 

248 

248 

Department  ol  the  Ail  force- _  _ 

263 

530 

530 

These  appropriations  provide  for  a  program  of  development 
and  conservation  of  fish  and  wildlife  and  the  development  of 
recreational  facilities  on  military  reservations.  Proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  fishing  and  hunting  permits  are  used  for  these 
programs  on  the  51  Army,  20  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  and  32 
Air  Force  bases  charging  such  fees.  These  programs  are  car¬ 
ried  out  through  cooperative  plans  agreed  upon  by  the  local 
representatives  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  the  appropriate  agency  of  the  State  in  which 
the  reservation  is  located. 


Object  Clauifiution  (in  lhouS3nd9  of  dollars) 


tdentifcjlwi  eate  97-5095-0-2-303 

l990auTiUi 

1991  est 

1997  csl 

Ii.1 

Pttsonnel  compensation;  fulHime  pemurent. . . 

53 

106 

106 

12.1 

CrviTan  personnel  benefits . . 

13 

25 

25 

21.0 

Travsl  and  transportation  of  persons. . . . . 

39 

69 

69 

220 

Iransportalioo  of  things . . 

10 

13 

12 

234 

Communications,  utilities,  and  miscellaneous  chaiges . 

5 

7 

8 

24,0 

Piintipg  and  reprcduclicn . 

26 

38 

38 

250 

Olhet  services . . . 

752 

1.082 

981 

260 

Suppte  and  maleriais . 

69S 

1.025 

1.032 

310 

Eguipmeni  . . — . . 

225 

331 

286 

32.0 

land  and  strwlufes..  .  .  . . .  ,. 

143 

204 

218 

999 

Total  obFgalicns..,- . . . . . 

1,965 

2,900 

2,775 

Personnel  Summaiy 


Total  compensatie  wtikyea'S;  FuH-tlme  epuivalenl  employment .. , 

4 

4 

4 

The  Miujreu  and  Claude  Pepper  Foundation 
Projram  and  Flnancinj  (in  thousands  ol  doilais) 

ItoiWwtraaSt  97.0.526-0-1-552  1990>rtiul  1991  «5l  1997  et 

Pro(riffl  by  acliviiitt; 

1000  Tirtal  (Mjitions  (obfset  cUm  41 0)  .  10,000  . 
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Part  Four-563 


Hiuxinp 

OOO  Badjit  itrthority  (ippreprijaon) -  18.500 

Relation  d  otCgatioss  id  outlays: 

71.00  TcttIcMjations - -  10,000 

90.00  Outlays - - -  10.000 


The  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1990,  pro¬ 
vided  $10,000,000  for  a  grant  to  the  Mildred  and  Claude 
Pepper  Foundation,  a  charitable  foundation  that  will  establish 
an  entity  dedicated  to  making  advancements  in  the  area  of 
gerontology  and  aging  research. 
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XIII.B  PROPOSED  REVISIONS  IN  BUDGET  AUTHORITY-INCLUDING 
SUPPLEMEHTALS  AND  RESCISSIONS 


This  chapter  presents  additional  information  on  pro¬ 
posals  for  the  current  fiscal  year  (1991),  the  budget  year 
(1992),  and  beyond.  Specifically,  it  includes: 

•  information  on  proposed  amendments  to  or  revi¬ 
sions  in  budget  authority  for  1991  that  were  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  Congress  between  the  transmittal  of 
the  1991  and  1992  Budgets,  as  required  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  (31  U.S.C. 
1105(d)); 

»  detailed  information  on  proposed  supplemental  ap¬ 
propriations  and  rescission  proposals  for  1991  that 
are  transmitted  for  congressional  consideration  in 
this  budget;  and, 

•  information  on: 

—accounts  authorized  to  receive,  in  1992,  ad¬ 
vance  appropriations  for  1993  or  beyond,  as 
required  by  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  (31  U.S.C.  1105(aX17)); 


— accounts  for  which  this  budget  requests  a  spe¬ 
cial  type  of  authority  in  order  to  avoid  supple¬ 
mental  requests  late  in  the  fiscal  year  to  meet 
higher  than  anticipated  benefit  payments  in 
excess  of  the  specific  amount  appropriated  for 
the  year.  This  type  of  authority  is  called  ad¬ 
vance  funding  authority,  i.e.,  authority  to 
charge  1992  or  1993  appropriations  for  pay¬ 
ments  to  be  made  late  in  1991  or  1992,  respec¬ 
tively;  and, 

— e  ^counts  for  w.’iich  forviard  funding  exists  for 
1992  or  is  requested  for  1992  in  this  budget. 
Forward  funding  is  budget  authority  that  is 
made  available  for  obligation  beginning  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  it  is 
appropriated  for  the  financing  of  ongoing 
grant  programs  during  the  next  succeeding 
fiscal  year. 


STATEMENT  OF  AMENDMENTS  TO  AND  REVISIONS  IN  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  FOR 

1991 


(Between  the  Transmittal  of  the  1991  and  1992  Budgets) 


A  statement  of  all  amendments  to  or  revisions  in  budget 
authority  requested  between  transmittal  of  the  1991  budget 
and  the  1992  budget  is  presented  below.  This  statement  is 
being  included  in  the  budget  in  accordance  with  the  (^ngres- 
sional  Budget  Act  of  1974  (31  U.S.C.  1105(d)). 

The  modifications  to  requests  for  1991  budget  authority  that 
were  made  through  the  course  of  the  past  year  took  three 
forms.  If  the  Congress  had  not  yet  acted  on  a  pending  request, 
the  President  sent  amesidments  to  the  budget  requests  trans¬ 
mitted  in  January  1990.  If  appropriations  had  been  enacted, 
the  President  proposed  either  supplemental  budget  authority 
or  rescission  of  enacted  appropriations. 


Amendments  and  requests  for  supplemental  appropriations 
are  printed  in  the  documents  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  that  are  identified  on  the  following  listing. 
The  President's  proposals  for  rescissions  are  included  in  spe¬ 
cial  mes.sages  to  the  (Congress  under  the  Impoundment  Con¬ 
trol  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-344).  Both  tlif  ■^oecial  mes¬ 
sages  and  monthly  cumulative  reports  on  the  itr  they  cover 
are  printed  in  the  Federal  Register.  No  rescission  pre  als 
were  transmitted  to  the  Congress  between  release  of ■  1991 
and  1992  Budgets. 


AMENDED  AND  SUPPLEMENTAL  REQUESTS  RELATING  TO  1991  BUDGET  AUTHORITY 


TraiumUUd  to  CoiurrtM  on 

Agoncio*  affected 

Piinted  as 

March  23, 1990 . 

March  29, 1990 . 

..  International  Security  Assistance . 

..  Department  of  State . 

.  H.  Doc.  101-166, 

Department  of  the  Treasury. 

Department  of  Veterans  Afiairs. 

General  Service  Administration. 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

Department  of  the  Interior. 

Legislative  Branch. 

Other  Independent  Agencies. 

April  23, 1990 .  Department  of  Agriculture . . .  H.  Doc.  101-176. 

Department  of  Commerce. 

Department  of  Defense. 

Department  of  Energy. 

Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Department  of  Interior. 

Department  of  Justice. 

Department  of  Labor. 

Department  of  State. 

Department  of  Transportation. 

Port  Four-1199 
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Part  Four-1200 


THE  BUDGET  I'X)R  FISCAL  YEAR  19S2 


AMENDED  A>JD  SUPPLEMENTAL  REQUESTS  .iELATING  TO  1991  BUDGET  AUTHORITY 

—Continued 

Tr«ifisiU«d  (c  Corvp^M  oa 

AitrKi»  MitixUd 

Printed  as 

Department  of  Treasury. 

Department  of  Veterans  AiTairfr. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

General  Service  Administration. 

National  Aeron.^utics  and  .Space  Administration. 

Other  Independent  Agencies. 

The  Judiciary. 

Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

June  11. 1990 . 

..  International  Development  Assistance . 

Department  of  Defense. 

.  H,  Doc.  101-211. 

June  29.  1990 . 

..  Le^slative  Branch . . . 

The  Judiciari'. 
r  eartment  of  Energy. 

Office  of  Personnel  Management. 

.  H.  Doc.  101-211. 

September  10, 1990 . 

Other  Independent  Agencies. 

..  Department  of  Agriculture . 

Department  of  Education. 

Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

Department  of  Labor. 

Department  of  Veterans  Affairs. 

Other  Independent  Agencies. 

Legislative  Branch. 

.  H.  Doe,  101-234. 

September  10,  1990 . 

..  Department  of  Agriculture . 

Department  of  the  Treasury. 

Depaitmcnt  of  Veterans  Affairs. 

General  Services  Administration. 

,  H.  Doc.  101-233. 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

Department  of  the  Interior. 

Legislative  Branch. 

Other  Independent  Agencies. 

PROPOSED  REVISIONS  IN  BUDGET  AUTHORITY 

Part  Four-1201 

PROPOSED  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS  AND  RESCISSION  PROPOSALS 


The  following  information  concerns  supplemental  appro- 
pridtions  requests  for  1981  being  proposed  for  congressional 
consideration  in  this  budget.  Information  is  also  included  on 
proposals  to  rescind  budget  authority  and  to  rescind  or  other¬ 
wise  reduce  the  availability  of  other  budgetary  resources. 


Summary  of  Proposed  Supplementals  and  Rescission  Proposals 


ISUeqwsn 


IS31  WjR  wl'ffil)-  AsooiW  (igwste  ret 
iIlKtKg  tuijrt 


PROPOSED  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIA¬ 
TIONS  FOR  VARIOUS  PROGRAMS 

The  Judidaiy . 

funds  Appiopilaled  to  the  Piesident . 

Oepoitment  of  Agiicultuie . 

Dejartment  of  Edocatiofl . 

Department  of  Enetgy . . . 

Department  ot  Health  and  Human  Services . 

De^rtment  ot  Hijusing  and  Urban  Development .  . 

D^artment  of  Justice . 

Department  of  Ubcf . 

Defartment  of  State . 

Department  ot  Transportation . . 

Other  independent  agencies . 

Total,  Section  1 .  . 

RESCISSION  PROPOSALS 

D^rtment  cl  Agriculture 

O^rtmenl  cl  Oefense-Knitaty 

Detriment  of  tkatsog  and  Urba-i  Oev^ment 

Total,  Section  II 

Grand  total 


. . 

language 

22i.boi),00!i 

language 

language 

623.000,000  . . 

232,000,000  . 

763.000.000 

language 

9,203,000  — 

language 

language 

language 

14,600,000 
8,000,000  . 

1.950,577.000 

language 

-10.000,000  ..... 

-3.432,500,000  ... 

-780,527,000 

-4.223.027.000  . 

-2,272.459,000 

language 
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THE  BUDGErr  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 


RESCISSION  PROPOSALS 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974  (Public  Law  93-344),  whenever  the  President  proposes 
rescission  of  enacted  appropriations,  a  special  message  must 
be  sent  to  the  (Congress  giving  details  of  the  proposals.  Includ¬ 
ed  below  are  related  budget  schedules,  references  to  the  spe¬ 
cial  message  being  sent  to  the  Congress,  and  narrative  expla¬ 
nations  of  the  proposals. 


Department  of  Defense — Military 
PROCUREMENT 

Aircrait  PROCuaEME,vr,  Army 
(Rescission  proposal) 


Pn>£niffl  and  Finaneing  (in  thousands  o(  doibis) 


IMAaoBUe  21-203I-S-1-OS1  tSSOxOal 

199!  est 

1992  «l 

l»Snl 

Progfara  by  acUHtiti: 

1000  ToUI  eh^iions  (otject  cias  310}  - - 

-38,i$0 

-4,770 

-4,770 

Financiag: 

rhtiigated  balasct  avaiiati!,  start  o! 
year 

21.40  For  complotioA  o(  poor  year  taxiget 

(isos-  _ 

3440 

4.770 

lini^ted  OaUxt  avalaile,  end  o(  year. 

24.40  For  c«iii;4et)0a  o(  prior  year  budget 

pians.  . . . .  .....  .. 

-9440 

-4,770 

4030  Budgtt  authority  (appropriation 

resdssloa  proposal  R91-2) . 

-«7,7M 

K^bofl  of  obAgatiotiS  to  outlays. 

71.00  ObOgations  ncomd.  net.  . . 

-38.160 

-4,770 

-4,770 

72.40  (KiSgated balance, start c( year  .  ._...  . . 

-32.913 

-17,172 

7440  ObSgated  balanr*.  arid  of  yea  .  _  . 

32,913 

17.172 

9,8/4 

3000  Outlays .  .  ...  . 

-5,247 

-20,511 

-12,068 

Budget  Plan  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 
(Amount  for  procurement  actions  progremmed) 


Ol.Ot  tecnit— Total  hudgfl  pbft .  -47,700  — 


1 


Procurement  of  Weapons  and  Tracked  Combat  VEHict.ES,  Army 
(Rescission  proposal) 


Program  and  Fituncing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


UictfcaUscaie  21-2033-5-1-051  1990  3ttHr 

1991  cst 

1992  est 

1993  «5l 

Program  by  atthrilies: 

10  00  Total  otligalcns  (otject  class  3 1 0) 

-38,400 

-12,800 

-12,800 

nnancing: 

2140  UnctSgalcd  balance  available,  start  ol 

year  Tre  compleilon  o!  prior  year 
budget  plans 

25,600 

12.800 

24  40  Unobligalea’  balance  aradatle,  end  ol  year 

Fcr  completion  o(  price  yea  budget 
plans 

-25,600 

-12,800 

4030  Budget  authority  (ippropriation 

rescission  proposal  R91-3) 

-64,000 

Reiahgn  of  obiigaiuns  lo  outlays 

7100  (Wigatioiis  cicurted,  net 

-38.400 

-12,800 

-12,600 

7240  Obiigated  balance,  slai!  ol  yea 

-37.120 

-23360 

7440  ObSgated  balance,  end  ol  yea 

37.120 

23,360 

12,480 

9000  .  Outlays 

- 1.280 

-26.560 

-23.600 

Burtget  Plan  (;n  thousands  ol  dollars) 

(Amaunl  Icr  procurcmenl  actions  programmed) 

P70t  IrsdJd  conCal  wWes— Total  twiget 

pl»  -64.000 
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Procuxement  or  AMMU.S’rnoN,  Army 
(Rescisioo  proposal) 

Program  and  Finaricing  (m  tticusands  d  do&'j) 


ijisi&itaook  21-;0;a-S-l-051  acral  199!  ta  1992  et  19930. 


Prciram  by  acUntits: 

10.00  l5!alcbEg3Soas(ct5(ctc!lss25.0) _  -11.950  -  393  -  650 


flnudej; 


21.t3  UnctSgairo  batixe  avadatle.  start  of 
year  Fgr  coupfeOcn  c(  pribt  year 

budget  plais _ _ _ _  _  ... 

24.0  UnoHgated  balattse  araiabie.  end  d  year, 
for  comde'Jon  d  prior  year  budget 

-1,040 

1.040 

-650 

650 

039  Bodgit  authority  (appropiuu'on 

reschsico  propose)  It91~4) . . 

-1.3,000 

_ 

Relation  ot  obSgaticns  to  outlays, 

7100  CMg3tionsinctitreid.net._,„ _  _ 

-iiseo 

-390 

-650 

72.40  Obligated  balane*.  start  d  year _  .  . 

. 

-6,569 

-6,318 

74.40  Obligated  bdance.  end  d  year . . .  .. 

6.669 

6318 

1.829 

9000  Oufejrt . 

-5.291 

-741 

-5.148 

Budget  Plan  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

(Amount  for  procurement  actions  programmed) 

0701  Air-winita!— Total  budget  013.1 . 

-13.000 

Aircraft  Procurement,  Na\t 

(Rescission  proposal) 

Program  and  Financing  (i.n  tliousands  of  dollais) 

fcteltataioJe  17-1505-5-1-051  1990actal  199)  el  1992  W  1993  el 

l^jiam  by  jcUvitiec 
OiJKl  program 


GOUi 

MC6 

Combat  aucratt 

A'fcrali  spates  and  repair 
parts 

-1.310.873 

-78952 

-120541 

-7.259 

-75,338 

-4,537 

1000 

Total  diiigalions  (obyect 
class  310) 

-1389.825 

-127.800 

-  79.875 

Flnaiicinf. 

2149  dnobSgated  balance  ava'lahie, 
start  d  year  For  (»tnpiet«t 
ol  prior  year  badgel  plats 

2440  Unodigeted  balance  available, 
end  ol  year  for  corrifletion 
d  ptiof  year  budget  plans 

-207.675 

207.675 

-  79875 

79.875 

4030 

Budget  lutlmrity  (ap- 
proprbtlon  resoissl^ 
proposal  R9I-5) 

-1697,500 

Relation  d  ct>ig3t«ns  to  outlays 

71 00  %ig3lion3  Ncjrted.  net 

7240  ObPgeted  balance,  start  d  year 

7440  Obhgated  balance,  end  d  year 

-1.383.825 

1.174,162 

-127.800 

-1.174,162 

789.164 

-79.875 

-789.164 

362.631 

90  00 

ftitrays 

-215.663 

-  512,793 

-5C'6.408 

Budget  Plan  (m  thousands  cl  do'lais) 
(Amount  for  procureiiiint  acttons  progiammed) 


02  01  Ccniatfcrcra't  -1  506.752 

OK'S  Arcralt  jpm  and  trjiw  parts  -90.748 

M.93  lota)  buigel  plw  -1.597.500 


Weapons  Procurement,  Navy 
(jRescission  proposal) 


Program  and  Financing  (m  thousa.’i&  cl  rScSars) 


sdneeiotca  oOi  17-1502-5-1-CSl 

imxia 

1991  eit 

1992  tiC 

199}  ed 

Frogna  by  actnitiis: 

IO(K!  Total  otfgat!>is(di|ict^  250) 

-50.609 

-9C99 

-3.C« 

Finarretof. 

Unobsgated  haiance  avadade  start  d 

year 

2149  For  ccr^bon  d  pnot  year  tudgd 

pUas  -  . 

2,6;o 

ir.ooo 

3,033 

21 40  Ar^Mde  to  hnante  nnt  budget  piaro 

-2.6C*3 

Uadigated  bata.xe  availabie.  end  d  year 

2440  far  cotiplebon  d  prxe  year  twigel 

dans. 

-2650 

-1205-3 

-3C:i3 

2449  Available  to  Hnaoce  stbseguen)  year 

budge!  plans 

2.609 

- 

3900  Budget  autironty 

-62600 

Budget  autborityi 

4030  Apprspnation  (ttsdsdon  propcsal  R91- 

6) 

_ 

-63«0 

4031  Approprptioa  rescission  propcisal  (unobir- 

gated  balanro) 

-2.600 

4300  Appropriation  (adjusted) 

-62.600 

Relabon  d  cbugations  to  outlays 

7100  ObOgaters  nctared.  net 

■  50.653 

-9.0'M 

-3,c-:o 

7249  Obligated  balance  start  d  year 

-44.528 

-32,995 

7449  Cbiigaled  balance,  end  d  year 

44,528 

32,995 

I2,C82 

$'000  Outlays 

-6,072 

-20,533 

-23.913 

Budget  Plan  (in  thousa.’xfs  cl  doflais) 

(Amount  for  ptocutemKit  actions  ptogrammod) 

0702  Otiier  ptssiles— Total  budget  pta-n 

-60.030 

SilIPBUlLOINCi  AND  CTONVERSION,  NaVY 

tRcscissiotv  proposal) 

Program  and  Financing  (in  (bousands  cl  doOiis) 

MpiWoUonesde  17-1611-5-1-05!  l?90i«sal 

I?91  csl  1992  est 

1993  est 

rvugram  by  activities: 
loco  lota)  odigaliois  (dyect  doss  31 0) 

-267.300 

-64.800 

-24.3'30 

nnancing: 

2140  Unobiigated  balance  available,  start  d 

yeai  for  comdetion  el  poor  year 
budget  plans 

137.709 

72.900 

24  40  Unobrigaled  balance  available,  end  d  year 

for  eoropletioo  d  priw  year  budget 
plans 

-137.700 

-  72.9C'0 

-48,600 

4030  Budget  authurity  (appropriation 

rescission  proposal  Ml-7) 

-405,000 

Rttaiion  d  obbgalions  to  outlays 

7109  Ottgations  mcarpt  net 

-267.300 

-64.800 

-24300 

7240  Obbgated  balance,  start  d  year 

- 

'247.050 

-251.100 

7440  Gbbgated  balance,  end  d  year 

247.050 

2.51.100 

198.450 

9300  Outlays 

-20,250  ■ 

-60.760 

-76,950 

Budget  Plan  (in  Ihousanos  of  dollars) 

(AnKunf  for  procurement  actions  programmed) 

07.02  Other  waish?«— Total  budget  plan 

-405,000 

Ml  —  . 
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OniER  PaOCUEEMENT,  Nav-v 
(Rescission  proposal) 

Proznra  and  Financiftz  (m  tl<CKS3nds  cl  dotlan] 


SMScKaed!  17-t8:0-S-I-C51  l»Ci^  ISSics:  'Met.  I»3et 


Prejara  by  iclisitiej: 

IOC*)  Isaobcjjtbis  (etjedtSjssOlO)  ..  _  -6.<09  -703  -  2^ 

riAin^t: 

7!<0  tKtoe  anJstie,  siart  c/ 

year  Fsr  caailetim  d  tm  yte 

hidZelfto  -  .  „  3,6CO  2503 

2<0  VnobSgattdbaianctava^ndoiyta; 
for  aopfetoB  c7  piof  jMf  baitti 

p!a<s  _ ^  -3.6C0  -2.933  _ ^ 

4D23  Sndttt  airtbority  (appnyirijiMn 

mcHsiofl  prcpMl  Ml-i)  -10509  _ _ 


RdaOM  it  c6b;at«ns  to  eotlayi 


7100 

ObPgaUons  ncured,  set. 

-6.433 

-703 

-2.990 

7?<0 

Obigaled  halasct.  start  of  year  . 

-5510 

-3,810 

74  40 

Otiigitid  balance,  end  d  year 

5.313 

3.810 

3070 

9JC9 

Odiays 

-  1.C93 

-2503 

-3i40 

Budzet  Plan  (>n  tbcusands  o!  dollars) 

{AiBiinl  (Of  procureffleril  acliofis  pfogrammed) 

C702  Comnci'xrs  art]  elecfroxs  equO' 

msil—Tclal  bodjrt  plait  -13,030  . 


Aircraft  Procuremeitt,  Air  Force 
(Rescission  proposal) 


Progiam  and  Financing  (in  Ihousands  of  doliais) 


BsUfiatwcoJe  57-3010-5-1*051  ISJOictai 

ISSl  (S( 

is9:i5! 

IJSSes! 

Pregram  by  acthrities; 

10  CO  Total  otegaOons  (object  class  31 0) 

-52,460 

- 18.060 

-15,480 

nniiKing; 

2140  UncMigaled  balance  availade.  sta.'i  d 
year  f«  ccntplebon  d  ptior  yea> 
budget  plans 

24  40  Uncbbgated  batarce  available,  end  d  year 
for  owptetion  d  prior  year  budgel 
plans 

-33,540 

33,549 

-15.480 

15.480 

4030  Budtc!  authority  (appropriation 

rescissloii  proposal  R91-9) 

-16,000 

Relation  of  obOgaiions  to  outlays 

7100  Ob!iiaiior.$  Bicutred.  net 

7240  Odigaled  bala.'ice.  siarl  d  year 

7440  Ctsgaled  balance,  end  d  year 

-52.460 

48,590 

-18.060 

-43.590 

45.924 

-15.480 

-45.924 

29.498 

9000  Outlays 

-3.870 

-20.726 

-31.906 

Budge!  Plan  (in  lhousar>ds  ol  dollais) 

(Amount  (or  procurement  actions  ptogiammcd) 

0?03  Soifn  jM  repw  pArts— Total  bwJfet 

-86.000 

Missile  Procurement,  Air  Force 
(Rescission  proposal) 

Program  and  Fiitancing  (in  Ihousands  of  dollars) 


MpWeiKB  coJt  57-2020-5-1-351  ISjOacsjl  Itiltsl  15S2M  ISSaot 

Pretram  by  actnitieE 

1009  ro*ai(tiiiga!cM(cbj?c!c;s&  31  0)  -42,391  -4  379  -3,330 


Program  and  Finand.ng  (m  Ihocsai^  of  dollars)— Conttnoid 


iteOxtbaita^  57-3020-5-1-051 

mxtt* 

1991  cs! 

iSS2« 

1993  a 

ftBancing; 

t,<nct^a!ed  baiarxt  avaiable.  start  d 

year 

2140 

for  cnnplotEn  d  prior  yes  bu^ 

daflS-„^ _ -  .  _ 

16.81-3 

7.709 

3530 

2149 

Av^able  lo  fioano!  n»r  budget  plass . 
UsobCgated  balanct  Mi^  end  d  year 

-- 

-16.809 

24  40 

for  ctopletim  d  prior  year  hidgel 

dans ... _ 

-16,829 

-7.T09 

-3539 

24.49 

Avdable  to  rsiana  sdsopient  year 

budget  plans. 

16500 

- 

3900 

Budget  autbority 

-50,160 

Bjcget  adbonty 

4050 

Arpropnabon  (rescission  ptooosd  R91- 

16) 

335’:0 

4051 

1 

1 

S 

1 

gated  balance; 

-IOSCO 

43ei0 

Appr.ipriatlca  (adjusted) 

-S6.I0O 

Retatnn  d  d6ga(ion$  lo  outlays 

7100 

Otagalions  mowred,  net 

-42,391 

-4979 

-3.330 

72  40 

ObPgaled  Inlance,  start  ol  year 

-39585 

-32742 

74.40 

Obigaled  balaoce.  end  d  year 

39,385 

32  742 

19.539 

9000 

0(.1!ays 

-3.026 

- 11,022 

-16.533 

Budget  Plan  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

(Amount  for  procuremePt  actions  programmd) 

0702 

Ofter  nvssJes— Islal  budget  plan 

-500 

-335G0 

Other  Procure.me.vt,  Air  Force 


(Rescission  proposal i 

Program  and  Financing  (in  Ihousands  of  dollars) 

destftaWicMe  57-3380-5-1-051  DSOjcIiJI 

1991  esi  1992  ert 

1993  est 

Piograra  by  acthritits: 
loco  Total  odigaticns  (object  class  31 0) 

-12.950 

-4,255 

-1.295 

Financing; 

2140  (Inobbgaled  balance  available,  start  ol 

year  for  cwnpleijon  ol  priot  year 
budge!  plans 

5.550 

1.295 

2*  40  Unobbgated  balance  available,  end  d  year 

for  compleliOi  ol  prior  year  iKdget 
plans 

-5,550 

-1,295 

4050  Budget  authority  (appropriation 

rescission  proposal  R9I-n) 

-18500 

Relation  d  obligations  lo  outlays 

7!  00  (RRigations  inouiied.  nel  . 

-12.950 

-4,255 

-1.295 

7240  ObOgated  bala.'ice,  start  d  yeai  . 

-9605 

-9.768 

24.40  OWgaled  bala."ce.  end  ol  year 

9.805 

9,768 

6,012 

9000  Outlays 

-0.145 

-4.292 

-5,051 

Budgst  Plan  (in  Ihousands  of  dollars) 

(ATiounI  (or  procuremonl  acllons  programmod) 

0703  Ccmts.'scaKTs  and  eiecUimcs  equip- 

mw'.-Iolal  todgel  plan  - 18,500 
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PBOcuBKMBrr,  Dctcnse  Aarscas 
(RcscigdoB  propgeaU 
rrojnm  and  nRai!c}i!{  (in  tiiocsaKis  of  doBois) 


>tesfo!nc»)i  37-OIOO*M-OJl  :!39x»l  !«Icsl  l»2csl 


Pnpaai  ^  idniliM: 

lOjJO  Ti«etfyaw(c4i!dcte33j0) _ 

ns>i)dn{: 

21.40  ito^ittd  iniiax  tta;*.  c( 

ytv:  Foe  CKfhSs  o(  pnor  year 
bU^t  fhst  . 

24.40  UnctiEtiiedfc^atditiie.«dc(;Uf: 

csifittiM  o(  prior  yetf  bu!{!( 
(tej _ _ _ _ 


40.30  Bodatt  iaUiontjr  (ipprspcutton 
mcisiiM  propoui  l!9I-12}_ 


Kiiste  of  USpiSm  to  KSayt: 


7130 

ObigatioRS  hxrred,  net  .. 

-50,400 

-7300 

-1300 

72,40 

OKphd  balance,  start  of  year 

. ■  -  - 

-23.600 

-9,600 

74.40 

OUpiel  balance,  end  of  year _ _ 

28300 

9,600 

1300 

90.00 

Outlays _ -  _  . 

-21,600 

-27,000 

-9300 

Budget  Plan  (in  thousands  of  doflars) 
(Amount  for  procurement  actions  programmed) 
07,01  toM  ewimwt— Iota!  laijet  fian _ _ -60,000 


-50,400  -7,600  -W 

_  9,600  1,600 

-9i00  -1,800  - 


_  -60,000 


National  Guabo  and  Reserve  Equipment 
(Rescifision  proposal) 


Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Uvtttotai  oxlr  97-0350-'$-l-GM 

I990actal 

1991  cst. 

1992  esl 

1993  esl 

Program  by  aetlyitios: 
loco  Total  editions  (ot^  class  at  0).. 
Flruncing; 

tfncibligaled  balance  avaiiatiie.  suri  of 
year: 

2140  for  crmplebon  of  pner  year  budget 
plans  . .  -  . .  . . - 

-8,000 

8,000 

-8,000 

21.49  Available  to  Fnance  new  budpt  plans.. 
UnobOgated  balsrce  avalablo,  end  of  year: 

2449  For  ccmpletjcn  pior  year  bufgel 
plans  .. . ....  . . . . 

24.49  Available  to  Fnance  subsequent  year 

budpt  plans.  ..  .-  _ 

-8.000 

8,000 

— 

4331  Budget  autborlty  (appropriation 

rescission  proposal  I!9l~i3). .. 

-8,000 

RetaUin  cl  obOgabons  <s  ouVays: 

71 M  CbSgations  incufred,  net  -  .  - 

7240  Obbgaled  balaKO,  start  Of  par  . 

74.40  Obtgaled  balance,  end  of  year . 

.... - 

-8,000 

■  -im 
5,120 

’  -5320 
2,-540 

9900  Ouliays . . 

■  ■ 

-400 

-2,480 

-2,480 

RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT,  TEST,  AND 
EVALUATION 

Research,  Development,  I'eot,  and  Evaluation,  Army 
(Rescission  proposal) 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  ddlais) 


kiaiCfomoide  21-2C49>S-I'C3I  IlSOacteS  ISSIist  ISStnl  l«3isl 


Pn>{iiffl  by  actlvitiet: 

Direct  frogiam. 

CO  02  AiSranced  leclwology  (JeveiPiimecl  .  ..  -24.000  -1,000 

0004  lackal  projiams  -40,992  -1,703 


Prograis  and  Hnancmg  (in  thousafids  of  doSars)— Con&ued 


tietricaCaiadi  21-2C40'5-1-051  l»0x!ial  ISSIet  IKatst  tSSSet 


00.06  DefessfrrwJe  sfsslon  SEpat _ ZUCirz  -200 

10«  loti  eaipfierc  4^(6041^25.9) _ -69.792  -2,903 

21.40  Uoctdgatod  baiaoca  avaSibie,  start  oi 

year:  (or  coapfetion  of  prior  year 

budgetplans _  _  _  2.908 

24.40  Useirigaled  tsiam  ayadaUe,  etd  of  year: 

For  eonffeiioa  of  price  year 

(fans _ -2^08  - 


40.39  Sadgtt  aithorfty  (appnprfaiiea 

meiitloa  proposal  iai-14)_  _ _  -72^7M 


Rdatiott  of  oCSgitions  to  outlays: 

71.00  Ob^Iws  kicined,  net _  _  -69,792  -  2,908  - 

72.40  t)b6galedbalaflet.  start  of  year _ -29,807  -7,997 

74.40  OMpted  bafance,  end  of  year _ ~— — —  69307  7397  2390 


90.00  Outlays _ -39385  -24,718  -5307 


Budget  Plan  (in  thousands  of  dollats) 

(Amount  for  research,  devek^ment,  test,  and  evaluation  actions  programmed) 


07.02  Advstad  technober  development _  _  -25,000  _ 

07.04  Tacboat  ptograim _ _  -42,700  — 

07.06  Delense-ivide  mission  sijppcet..___ _ -5,000  _ 


08.93  Total  oidget  plan _ _  -72,700 


Research,  Development,  Test,  and  Evaluation,  Navy 
(Rescission  proposal) 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollats) 

StetftataiwSe  17-1319-5-1-051  ISSOatfeal  IWlel  lS37esl  1993  erl 


Program  by  activitits: 
Direct  program: 


00.02 

Advanced  technology  development —  — 

_ -12,938 

-612 - 

00.04 

lactfcal  peograms _ _ 

_ -523,172 

-24,228  _ 

00.06 

Delens^v^i^ie  missioo  suppol _  — 

_  -34380 

-1,620  - 

10.00 

Total  cbSgaiions  (cf^  class  25  0)  — 

_ -570,540 

-26,460  - 

noindng; 

UiKbligated  balance  avaSabfe,  start  cl 
year: 


21.40 

for  con$kt«n  d  price  year  twlget 
plans -  - 

3,000 

21.40 

AvaSable  to  linance  new  tudgel  plam... 

-9,000 

24.40 

UnobOgated  balance  availatfe,  end  oi  year: 
For  completion  cl  pnoe  year  budget 

-9,000 

-25,460 

24.40 

Available  lo  Fsiance  srdisequen!  year 
bidget  plans - - - 

9,000 

39  00 

Budget  authority _ 

-597,000 

Budget  authority, 

40.30  Appropriation  (ristlssion  preposal  R91- 

1S)„, . .  . .  . . 

-583,000 

-9,000 

-537.009 

40.31  Apptofvialion  tesdssion  proposal  (unebTt- 

gated  balawe) - - -  - 

43.00  Appropriation  (adjusted) -  — . 

— 

Relation  of  cbCgations  to  rvUays: 

71.00  OtBgilioes  bmed,  net  —  .  _ _ _  - 

-570,540 

-26,460 

72.40  OblSgited  balance,  start  d  year . . 

. . 

-236,220 

-69,849 

74,40  ObCgated  balance,  end  d  year  „.  .  . 

236,220 

69,849 

23,283 

9000  Ouliays  .  ,  .  . 

-334,320 

-192331 

-46,566 
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BDd(«S  Plin  (in  ihoii^  of  dc&rs) 

(Amount  la  reseatch,  deyeiopment,  test,  end  evehielicn  actions  programmed) 


07.02  ArVeactdteisxjbsrdevelopssin - -  -  -i3.60O  - 

07.«  TeabltxopjRO _ _  -9.000  -SM.SM - 

07.05  DefOSMide  mis^  Siwort _ ... - -  -36.000  - - 


0193  ToUUaJselples _ -9,009  -5!8,000  - 


Research,  Developmeot,  Test,  and  Evaluatioh,  Air  Force 
(Rescission  proposal) 

Pregrem  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Utfrtftalaioijt  St-lSOO-S-I-OSt  USOacital  (SSitsl  I»2esl  1)93  et 

Program  by  KlMUts 
Drect  progrEn; 

00.W  Tactical  iwjrans _ _ _ _ _  -72.756  -<.6M  . . 

0006  Defenss-wi*  iMssiefl  sufport _ _  -28.200  -1.800  -  — 


lOOO  T(ita!cMjatio«((tjecttlm250)  _ _  -100.956  -  6.(44  - 

Fiftancing; 

21.40  Un!ib6g3tcd  tsalanct  avdatte,  start  o( 
year.  For  compieini  of  poor  year 

budget  pUm _ _ _ _  _ 6.444  . — 

24  40  iJfHbGgated  balance  avaiable.  end  d  year; 

For  compTetion  of  price  year  tu^et 


4030  Budget  authority  (appropriation 

rescission  proposal  MM6).- _ -107,400  . 


Relation  of  cUgattm  to  cutlays; 


71.00 

72.40 

ObOgations  incurred,  net.*  _ _ 

Obligated  luiance,  start  d  year _  _ 

-100,956 

-6,444 

-38,664 

"ri3,9'62 

74.40 

Obligated  balance,  end  d  year  _ 

~li4 

13.962 

4,296 

90  00 

Outlays.. _  _ _ 

-62,292 

-31,146 

-9,666 

Budget  Plan  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

(Amount  (or  research,  develcpm»it,  test,  and  evaluation  actions  programmed) 


07.04 

Tactical  programs  . . . . . . 

-77.400  _  _ 

07.06 

De!et«-wiie  mission  suppatl — - - - 

-30|000  _  _ 

0f,93 

lolal  budget  pian _ _ _  _ 

->07.400  _  _ 

Research,  DEVEUJFMEtrr,  Test,  and  Evaluation,  Defense 
Agencies 

(Rescission  proposal) 


Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dolla'S) 


MoUeitoi  code  97-0400'5-l-051  1990jct»il 

1991  eil 

1992  nl  1993  cat 

Program  by  acthrities: 

Dired  program 

00  01  Tedino^ base- ..  _  ..  - 

0004  Iact«l  programs.  >  . . 

00.06  Defemo-vride  idssion  support - - -  - - 

-84351 

-4,535 

-13,605 

-8,643  _ _ 

-465  _ 

-1335  . . 

10.00  Total  oUgatioiis  (cbject  class  25  0)  _ 

-102.491 

-10,509 

-10,509  .  -. 

FlnatKlng; 

21.40  (liicdigaied  balance  availatte,  start  d 

year:  For  conidetion  d  prior  year 
budget  dans _ ...  _..  . . 

24.40  Unsdigated  balaiKt  available,  end  d  year; 

Tor  cendetioii  d  prior  year  tudget 
plans..--. . — . . 

10.509  ..  — 

4030  Budget  authority  (appropriation 

rescissloA  proposal  R91-17) . . 

-113.000 

.  *.  ,,  _ . 

Relatian  d  obSgato  to  ou'Jays.- 
71,00  ObogiSoos inewtted. net - ......  . 

-102.491 

-10.509  . . 

Program  and  financing  (is  thousands  of  dolIais)-'€oniinued 


MestftinicJiie  SJ-0400-S-1-051  ISSOaetol  1)31  esl  1992  est  iSSSesl 


72.40  ObCgated  b^ance,  start  (4  year _ _  — - - -43.731  -10,735 

74.40  Obbgated  balance,  tod  of  yw - - -  43.731  10.735  2.938 


SOGu  Oudays _ _ _  -58,760  -  43.505  -  7,737 


Budget  Plan  (in  thou^nds  of  dollars; 

(Amount  (or  research,  devetepmenf,  (est,  and  evaluation  actions  programmed) 


OIM  TediraJogy bwe  _  -93.000 

07.01  Tactical  programs -  — -  -5.000 

07.06  Oelens^vride  masioo  srgport - -  - - -15II00  „ 

— 

— 

08.93  Tddtudgetdan— _ _ _  -113,000  „ 

— ...  . 

MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 

Miutarv  Construction,  Navy 

(Kescisswn  proposal) 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Me«fta!«ec*  17-1205-5-1-051  1990  actual  1991  esl  1992  esl 

1993  est 

Prugram  by  activities; 

1000  Total  obtgatiens  (ciject  dass  32.0) — . .  -16,650 

-14.800 

-4.440 

Financing: 

2140  Uocdigaled  balance  ava3aUe,  start  d 
year;  Fc*  completion  d  prior  jtat 

budget  plans — - -  - -  — - 

2440  Uncdigsltd  balance  avaSable,  end  d  year; 
for  completion  d  ptfcr  year  budget 
plans  ....  _ —  -  -20,350 

20,350 

-5,550 

5,550 

-1,110 

4030  Budget  aithurity  (ippropriatioi; 

rescission  proposal  WI-18)  ,  -37,000  . 

.  .« 

. . 

Relalion  d  obbgallons  to  ouUays; 

71.00  CMgations  kicwted,  neL . - .  -16,650 

7240  ObSgaled  balance,  start  d  year - - - - -  - 

74.40  CbSgaled  balance,  end  d  year..  _  . . . .  12.099 

-14,800 

-12,099 

8,140 

-4.440 

-8,140 

4.440 

90.00  OutiF/s . . . . . .  .  -4,551 

-18,759 

-8,140 

Budget  Plan  (in  thousands  of  dollais) 

(AmounI  for  milltaiy  ccnsiruction  actions  programmed) 

07.01  Major  etnstnrclion— Total  budget  plan . .  -37.000  . 

.  ..  . 

Military  (JoNSrauenoN,  Air  Force 

(Rescission  proposal) 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Urfiaicalion  cede  57-3300-5-1-051  1990  actual  1991  est 

1992  esl 

1993  est 

Prvgram  by  adlvitlts: 

10.00  Total  cbFrgalions  (object  class  32.0)  — . 

.  a 

-58,I(k 

-8,300 

-8,300 

Ttiunclng: 

Uoobligaled  balance  availatle,  start  d 
year; 

21.40  Tor  compleboit  d  prior  year  budget 

63,800 

24.9C'0 

16,600 

21.40  Available  to  fbunce  new  br^et  plans... 

. . . 

-63,800 

1,.  ....  . 

. . .  .  . 

UnobOgated  balance  avafiable,  end  d  year; 
24.40  Tor  compietion  d  prior  year  budget 

-63.800 

-24,900 

-  16.M0 

-8300 

24.49  Available  to  finance  sub^uent  year 
budget  plans . . 

63.800 

...... 

39.CO  Budget  authority . . 

-83,000 

,  - 
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P^Fpur-1219 


Profrtm  and  Rnantfog  (in  Cwjssnds  c(  dc&S)— Cwtautd 


Idatfotaamlt  57-3300-S-1-OS! 

inoictd 

iniet 

imeL 

l»3el 

4030  A(<xi^>ia&8  fcssssbo  p(9posd  ii9M9) 
<031  restissiM 

gaied  bilanct) 

-19.700 

-c’’.  00 

43LGO  itijaiti) - 

-8i«0 

Sdsfien  d  cWgjtto  to  viitfi- 

-5&100 

-8300 

-8300 

7140  telwoe,  ^  d  jt» - 

74.40  OtSpicd  latae,  end  d  yw - 

-3U26 

-24326 

51,676 

24376 

11,626 

S0.00  Ojtlajs 

-6.474 

-35,000 

-21,600 

Budget  Ftan  (in  thouunds  ol  doSdrs) 

(Amount  for  miCbiy  constnction  acfons  pregrammed) 

07.01  Majoc  cosSnxtion— Toiil  Wget  pto — 

-63.800 

-19300 

The  Department  of  Defense  will  propose  r^issions  for  in¬ 
vestment  programs  that  cannot  be  afforded  within  the  defense 
discretionary  totals  of  the  Budget  Summit  Agreement. 
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Part  Four-1221 


ADVANCE  APPROPRIATIONS,  ADVANCE  FUNDING,  AND  FORWARD  FUNDING  FOR 

1992 


I.  An  .advance  appropriation  is  one  made  to  become  avml- 
able  one  fiscal  year  or  more  beyond  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  appropriation  act  is  passed.  Advance  appropriations  in 
fiscal  year  1992  appropriations  acts  will  become  available  for 
pn^ams  in  1993  or  beyond.  Since  these  appropriations  are 
not  available  until  after  fiscal  year  1992,  the  amounts  will  not 
be  included  in  fiscal  year  1992  budget  totals,  but  will  be 
reflected  in  the  budget  totals  for  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
they  are  requested. 

'Hie  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  (31  U.S.C.  1105(aX17)) 
requires  inclusion  in  the  budget  of  "information  on  estimates 
of  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  following  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  the  budget  is  submitted  for  grants,  contracts,  and 
other  payments  under  each  program  for  which  there  is  an 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  that  following  fiscal  year 
when  the  appropriations  are  authorized  to  be  included  in  an 
appropriation  law  for  the  fiscal  year  before  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  appropriation  is  to  be  available  for  obligation."  In 
fulfillment  of  this  requirement,  the  table  below  lists  those 
accounts  authorized  to  receive,  in  fiscal  year  1992,  advance 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1993  and  beyond  and  cites  the 
authorizing  statute.  The  listing  is  in  two  parts:  Part  A  shows 
the  amounts  of  advance  appropriations  included  in  the  1992 
budget.  Part  B  is  a  listing  of  accounts  for  which  advance 
appropriations  are  authorized  but  not  requested  in  the  1992 
budget. 

A.  Accounts  for  which  advance  appropriations  are  included  in  the 

1992  budget: 

Department  of  Agriculture: 

Food  stamp  program  (7  U.S.C.  2011-2027,  2029),  ?4, 750, 000 
thousand  for  1993. 

Department  of  Defense— Military: 

All  accounts  (P.L.  99-145,  sec.  1405)  $278,610,700  thousand  for 
1993. 

Department  of  Energy: 

Atomic  energy  defense  activities  (P.L  99-145,  sec.  1405) 
$12,231,820  thousand  for  1993. 

Strategic  Petroleum  Reserves  Petroleum  Account  (P.L.  94- 
163),  $196,183  thousand  for  1992. 

Clean  coal  technology  (42  U.S.C.  5901  et  seq.),  $465,000  thou¬ 
sand  for  1992;  $176,000  thousand  for  1993;  and  $225,000 
thousand  for  1994. 

Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  except  Social  Secu¬ 
rity: 

Grants  to  States  for  Medicaid  (42  U.S.C.,  sec.  1396) 
$17,100,000  thousand  for  1993. 

Special  benefits  for  disabled  coal  miners  (30  U.S.C.,  sec.  921) 
$198,000  thousand  for  1993. 

Supplemental  security  income  program  (42  U.S.C.,  sec.  1381) 
$5,240,000  thousand  for  1993. 

Family  support  payments  to  States  (42  U.S.C.,  secs.  601  and 
651)  $4,()90,000  thousand  for  1993. 

Department  of  Justice;  Restitution  payments  for  individuals  of 
Japanese  ancestry  who  were  interned  during  World  War  II 
(P.L.  100-383),  $500,000  thousand  for  1992,  and  $230,000 
thousand  for  1993. 

Central  Intelligence  Agency: 

Payment  to  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  retirement  and 
disability  fund  (P.L.  99-145,  sec  1405)  $168,900  thousand 
for  1993. 

Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting:  Public  broadcasting  fund, 
$327,280  thoas>'.nd  for  1992,  $326,505  thousand  for  1993  and 
$260,000  thousand  for  1994. 

Department  of  Troasportation; 

Coast  Guard  (P.L.  100-448); 

Operating  expenses,  $2,473,546  thousand  for  1993. 
Acquisition,  constructioii  and  improvement,  $396,226  thou¬ 
sand  for  1993. 

Environmental  compliance  and  restoration,  $25,000  thou¬ 
sand  for  1993 


Alteration  of  bridges,  $10,200  thousand  for  1993. 

Retired  pay,  $519,000  thousand  for  1993. 

Reserve  training,  $77,300  thousand  for  1993. 

Research,  development,  test  and  evaluation,  $28,800  thou¬ 
sand  for  1993. 

Boat  Safety,  $70,000  thousand  for  1993. 

Maritime  Administration,  Ready  reserve  force  (P.L.  99-145, 
sec.  1405)  $234,000  thousand  for  1993, 

Defense  Nuclear  Facilities  Safety  Board:  (P.L.  99-145.  sec.  1405) 
$13,670  thousand  for  1993. 

Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency: 

Salaries  and  expenses  (P.L.  99-145,  sec.  1405)  $76,200  thou¬ 
sand  for  1993. 

Emergency  management  planning  and  assistance  $223,724 
thousand  for  1993. 

Intelligence  Community  Staff:  (P.L.  99-145,  sec.  1405)  $31,956 
thousand  for  1993. 

Selective  Service  System:  Salaries  and  exi>cnses  (P.L.  99-145, 
sec.  1405)  $28,316  thousand  for  1993. 

B.  Accounts  authorized  to  receive  advance  appropriatioms  but  for 
which  none  ore  requested  in  the  1992  budget: 

Department  of  Agriculture: 

Food  program  administration  (42  U.S.C.,  sec.  1752). 

Food  donations  program  (P.L.  93-29,  sec.  209). 

Child  nutrition  programs  (42  U.S.C.,  sec.  1752). 

Department  of  Education.  The  following  activities  are  author¬ 
ized  to  receive  advance  appropriations  (20  U.S.C.  1223  and 
29  U.S.C.  703): ' 

Compensatory  education  for  the  disadvantaged. 

Impact  aid. 

School  improvement  programs. 

Indian  education. 

Bilingual  and  immigrant  education. 

Special  education. 

Aunerican  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 

National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf. 

Galloudet  University. 

Rehabilitation  services  and  disability  research. 

Vocational  and  adult  education. 

Student  financial  assistance. 

Guaranteed  student  loans. 

Higher  education. 

Higher  education  facilities  loans  and  insurance. 

College  housing  and  ocademic  facilities  loans. 

Howard  University. 

Assessment,  statistics,  research,  and  improvement. 

Libraries. 

Education  and  research  overseas  (special  foreign  currency 
program). 

Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services: 

Payments  to  States  for  foster  care  and  adoption  assistance 
(P.L.  96-272). 

Human  Development  Services  (P.L.  97-35,  sec.  657,  P.L.  89-73 
as  amended,  sec.  209,  P.L.  96-272). 

Department  of  the  Interior: 

Miscellaneous  payments  to  Indians  (P.L.  101-512). 

*  Thm  statuu*  erroneously  refer  U>  ’*advenc6  funding"  Since  theeo  stntutee  deecnbe  and 
clearly  intend  to  provide  advance  appropriations,  the  affected  accounia  arc  listed  here 

//.  Advance  funding  is  budget  authority  that  is  to  be 
charged  to  the  appropriation  in  the  succeeding  year  but  which 
authorizes  obligations  to  bo  incurred  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
fiscal  year  if  necessary  to  meet  higher  than  anticipated  bene¬ 
fit  payments  in  excess  of  the  specific  amount  appropriated  for 
the  year.  When  such  budget  authority  is  used,  an  adjustment 
is  made  to  increase  the  budget  authority  for  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  it  is  used  and  to  reduce  the  budget  authority  of  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year.  Essentially,  this  is  a  device  for  avoiding 
supplemental  requests  late  in  the  fiscal  year  for  certain  pro¬ 
grams,  should  the  appropriations  for  the  current  year  prove 
to  be  too  low.  The  table  below  lists  those  accounts  for  which 
advance  funding  authority  is  requested  in  the  1992  Budget. 
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Ocpaitmeot  of  Labor 

Special  benefits. 

Black  lung  disability  trust  fund. 

Federal  unemployment  benefits  and  allowances. 

Department  of  Veterans  Affairs: 

Burial  benefits  and  miscellaneous  a-ssistance. 

Readjustment  benefits. 

Veterans  insurance  and  indemnities. 

Loan  guaranty  revolving  fund. 

Compensation. 

Pensions. 

in  Forward  funding  is  budget  authority  that  is  made  avail¬ 
able  for  obligation  beginning  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  fiscal 
year  for  the  financing  of  ongoing  grant  programs  during  the 
next  succeeding  fiscal  year.  The  budget  authority  for  such 
progra^ns  is  included  in  the  budget  totals  for  the  year  in 
which  it  is  appropriated.  This  device  is  often  used  for  educa¬ 
tion  programs,  so  that  grants  can  be  made  prior  to  the  start  of 
the  school  year.  The  language  providing  forward  funding  for 
education  programs  will  specify  that  amounts  appropriated 
will  not  be  available  until  some  time  into  the  year  of  the 
appropriation  (e.g.,  July  1, 1991)  and  in  most  cases  will  specify 
that  such  amounts  will  remain  available  until  the  end  of  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year.  The  table  below  lists  those  accounts  for 
which  fonvard  funding  exists  or  is  requested  in  whole  or  in 
part  in  the  1992  Budget. 


Department  of  Education: 

Compensatory  education  for  the  disadvantaged. 

School  improvement  programs. 

Special  education. 

Vocational  and  adult  education. 

Indian  education. 

Student  financial  assistance. 

Assessment,  statistics,  research,  and  improvement. 

Department  of  the  Interior 

Indian  education  programs. 

In  the  training  and  employment  area,  forward  funding  pro¬ 
vides  appropriations  for  a  program  year  that  starts  on- July 
1st  of  the  fiscal  year  of  the  appropriation.  Financing  extend 
through  June  30th  of  the  following  fiscal  year.  Program  years 
are  authorized  for  training  programs  under  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act,  operation  of  the  State  Employment  Service 
under  section  6  of  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act,  and  senior  citizen 
employment  programs  under  Title  V  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act.  The  table  below  lists  accounts  for  which  forward  funding 
is  requested  in  the  1992  Budget. 

Department  of  Labor: 

Training  and  employment  services. 

Community  service  employment  for  older  Americans. 

State  unemployment  insurance  and  employment  service  op¬ 
erations. 
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The  Budget  Enforcement  Act  of  1990  (BEA),  which 
was  enacted  into  law  as  part  of  the  Omnibus  Rec¬ 
onciliation  Act  of  1990  (OBRA  1990),  contained  proce¬ 
dures  designed  to  enforce  last  year’s  deficit  reduction 
agreement  The  BEA  extended  and  substantially  re¬ 
vised  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Con¬ 
trol  Act  of  1985  (commonly  known  as  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  or  G-R-H).  In  addition,  it  amended  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Budget  i^ct  of  1974,  altering  the  congres¬ 
sional  budget  process,  and  established  scorekeeping 
guidelines  for  measuring  compliance  with  the  BEA’s 
requirements. 

The  BEA  divides  the  budget  into  two  mutually  exclu¬ 
sive  categories — discretionary  programs,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  direct  spending  and  receipts,  on  the  other. 
For  1991  through  1995,  the  BEA  limits  discretionaiy 
spending  and  establishes  a  “pay-as-you-go”  requirement 
that  legislation  changing  direct  spending  and  receipts 
must,  in  total,  be  at  least  deficit  neutral.  Deficit  targets, 
which  were  the  sole  focus  of  the  old  G-R-H  law,  are 
retained  under  the  BEA.  To  enforce  its  requirements, 
the  BEA  continues  to  rely  on  sequesters— automatic, 
across-the-board  reductions  of  budgetary  resources.  But 
BEA  sequesters  would  be  limited  to  the  category  where 
the  violation  occurs. 

As  under  the  old  G-R-H  law,  both  0MB  and  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  (CBO)  must  independently 
prepare  sequester  reports  on  cpecified  dates.  CBO  sub¬ 
mits  its  reports  to  0MB  and  Congress.  Five  days  after 
the  CBO  reports  are  transmitted,  0MB  submits  its  re¬ 
ports  to  the  President  and  Congress.  The  0MB  reports 
are  used  to  determine  if  a  sequester  is  required,  and 
they  serve  as  the  basis  for  sequestration  orders  issued 
by  the  President.  The  schedule  for  the  sequestration 
reports  and  Presidential  orders  are  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  timetable. 

The  preview,  update,  and  final  sequestration  reports 
are  themselves  composed  of  three  reports,  each  relating 
to  a  different  t3q)e  of  sequester;  discretionarjs  pay-as- 
you-go,  and  deficit.  In  addition,  the  0MB  reports  must 


include  an  explanation  of  the  differences  between  the 
0MB  and  CBO  estimates.  The  preview  report  must  use 
the  economic  and  technical  assumptions  underlying  the 
President’s  budget  submission.  The  0MB  update  and 
final  reports  must  also  use  these  same  economic  and 
technical  assumptions.  Estimates  in  the  update  and 
final  reports  can  only  be  revised  to  reflect  laws  enacted 
since  the  preview  report.  Under  the  old  G-R-H  law, 
0MB  initial  and  final  reports  used  revised  economic 
and  technical  assumptions,  consistent  with  the  updated 
assumptions  in  the  Mid-Session  Review  of  the  Budget. 

The  BEA  has  made  other  changes  in  the  process  as 
well.  For  the  current  year,  a  “within-session”  sequester 
report  is  now  required  if  supplemental  appropriations 
are  enacted  before  July  1st  and  cause  a  breach  of  the 
current  year  discretionary  limits.  For  the  budget  year, 
the  initial  Presidential  sequester  order  is  no  longer  re¬ 
quired,  and  the  final  report  and  final  Presidential  order 
are  submitted  after  the  session  of  Congress  has  ended 
instead  of  on  a  fixed  date. 


or  Onlt! 

Pieview: 

CBO  report . . 

5  days  befere  President’s  budget  submission. 

0MB  report . . . 

Presidents  budget  submission 

Wiftwn-session; 

CBO  report  . 

Before  July  10  (if  required). 

0MB  report  atx)  Presidental 

order . . 

Before  July  15  (if  required). 

Update; 

CBO  report  . 

August  15. 

OMB  report . 

August  20 

Ftna!; 

CBO  report . 

10  days  after  end  of  session  of  Congres! 

OMB  report  and  Presidential 

order . . 

15  days  after  end  of  session  of  Congress 

As  required  by  the  BEA,  this  0MB  preview  report 
includes  estimates  of  discretionary’,  pay-as-you-go,  and 
deficit  sequestration  based  on  current  law.  This  infor¬ 
mation  is  presented  below. 


Discretionary  Sequestration  Report 


Discretionary  progi'ams  are,  in  general,  those  that 
have  their  program  levels  established  annually  through 
the  appropriations  process.  The  scorekeeping  guidelines 
accompanying  the  BEA  identify  accounts  with  discre¬ 
tionary  resources.  The  BEA  limits  budget  authority  and 
outlays  available  for  discretionary  programs  each  year 
through  1995.  Appropriations  that  cause  either  the 
budget  authority  or  outlay  limits  to  be  exceeded  will 
trigger  a  sequester  to  eliminate  any  such  breach.  There 


is  no  requirement  that  the  full  amount  available  under 
the  discretionary  limits  be  appropriated. 

For  1991-1993,  limits  are  specified  for  three  cat¬ 
egories  of  discretionary  programs:  defense,  inter¬ 
national,  and  domestic.  The  limits  on  each  of  these 
three  categories  are  enforced  independently.  Thus  sav¬ 
ings  in  one  category  cannot  be  used  to  increase  spend¬ 
ing  in  another.  Similarly,  a  breach  of  a  category  limit 
will  result  only  in  a  .-.equester  in  the  category  where 
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the  breach  occurs.  For  1994  and  1995,  there  are  no 
separate  categories  for  discretionary  programs,  and  the 
caps  apply  to  total  discretionary  budget  authority  and 
outlays. 

Adjustments  to  the  limits:  preview  report. — ^The 
BEA  permits  certain  adjustments  to  the  enacted  discre- 
tionaiy  limits— also  knoivn  as  caps.  For  each  preview 
report  submitted  through  1995,  the  caps  must  be  ad¬ 
justed  to  refl''ct  differences  between  actual  and  pro¬ 
jected  inflation  and  chang'.s  in  concepts  and  definitions. 
Adjustments  apply  to  the  budget  year  and  each  outyear 
through  1995.  Table  XI\^-1  shows  the  impact  on  the 
caps  of  these  adjustments. 

The  enacted  discretionary  caps  reflect  assumptions 
about  inflation,  as  measured  by  the  gross  national  prod¬ 
uct  implicit  price  deflator.  These  assumptions  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  law  for  1990  through  1993.  The  BEA 
requires  an  inflation  adjustment  if  the  actual  rate  of 
inflation  for  a  year  is  different  from  the  rate  identified 
in  the  law  for  that  year.  Because  the  actual  rate  of 
inflation  for  1990  was  4.0  percent,  slightly  less  than 
the  estimated  4.1  percent,  a  downward  adjustment  has 
been  made  to  all  three  of  the  discretionary  caps  for 
1992  through  1995. 

Changes  in  concepts  and  definitions  since  the  BEA 
was  enacted  affect  specific  accounts,  and  they  produce 
adjustments  only  to  the  category  limits  in  which  these 
accounts  are  included.  One  of  these  adjustments  to  the 
caps  reflects  new  accounting  for  Federal  credit  pro¬ 
grams,  as  required  by  the  Federal  Credit  Reform  Act 
of  1990,  which  was  enacted  as  part  of  OBRA  1990. 
(See  Chapter  VIII.A.,  “Recognizing  and  Reducing  Fed¬ 
eral  Underwriting  Risks,”  for  a  discussion  of  credit  re¬ 
form.  i  Another  adjustment  is  required  by  the  BEA’s 
new  definition  of  budget  authority,  which  changed  the 
tr’eatment  of  budget  authority  for  specified  trust  funds. 
(See  “Glossary  of  Budget  Terms”  in  Part  Eight  for  a 
discussiort  of  the  new  definition  of  budget  authority.) 
The  outlay  cap  was  adjusted  to  acconrmodate  the  new 
scoring  guidelines  as  they  apply  to  leases  and  lease- 
purchases  that  agencies  may  enter  into  under  existing 
authority.  The  discretionary  limits  were  further  ad¬ 
justed  to  reflect  changes  in  the  methodology  for  estimat¬ 
ing  social  insurance  administrative  expenses  os  re¬ 
quired  by  the  BEA  and  as  needed  to  make  these  esti¬ 
mates  conform  with  the  BEA  baseline  definitions. 

Several  cap  adjustments  reflect  legislative  action  that 
caused  a  reclassification  of  certain  programs,  shifting 
them  between  the  mandatory  (i.e.,  direct  spending)  cat¬ 
egory  and  the  discretionary  category.  For  instance,  the 
underlying  authorizing  statute  of  two  commodity  dis¬ 
tribution  programs— food  donations,  to  soup  kitchens 
and  temporary  emergency  food  assistance — were 
amended  to  require  annual  appropriations,  changing 
their  status  from  mandatory  to  discretionary.  In  the 
case  of  interim  assistance  to  States  for  legalization,  the 
shift  between  categories  was  made  to  comply  with  the 
new  scorekeeping  guidelines  that  require  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committees  to  be  credited  (or  charged)  for 
actions  affecting  mandatory’  programs.  A  Nuclear  Regu¬ 


latory  Commission  fee  enacted  as  part  of  OBRA  1990 
generates  collections  that  finance  discretionary  activi¬ 
ties,  The  enacted  discretionary  caps  did  not  assume 
these  collections,  so  an  adjustment  was  made. 

Adjustments  to  the  limits:  after  appropria¬ 
tions. — The  BEA  identifies  other  adjustments  to  the 
discretionary  caps  that  can  be  made  only  after  appro¬ 
priations  have  been  enacted.  Unless  othenvise  noted, 
these  adjustments  can  be  made  to  reflect  appropriations 
action  taken  in  all  years  froni  1991  through  1995  to 
cover  the  following: 

•  Internal  Revenue  Seiwice  (IRS)  funding.— Funding 
for  the  IRS  compliance  initiative  above  the  CBO 
baseline  levels  estimated  in  June  1990.  Adjust¬ 
ments  are  limited  to  the  budget  authority  and 
outlay  amounts  specified  in  the  lav/. 

•  Debt  forgiveness. — For  calendar  years  1990  and 
1991  only,  the  estimated  cost  of  forgiving  Egypt’s 
foreign  military  sales  debt  to  the  United  States 
and  any  part  of  Poland’s  debt  to  the  United 
States. 

•  International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  funding. — 
Funding  to  cover  the  increase  in  the  U.S.  quota 
as  part  of  the  IMF  Ninth  General  Review  of  Quo¬ 
tas. 

•  Emergency  appropriations. — Funding  for  accounts 
that  the  President  designates  as  emergency  re¬ 
quirements  and  that  the  Congress  so  designates 
in  statute.  The  BEA  further  specifies  that  the 
costs  of  Operation  Desert  Shield  are  to  be  treated 
as  emergency  funding  requirements. 

In  addition,  the  BEA  provides  special  allowances  for 
budget  authority  in  1992  and  1993,  and  for  outlays 
in  1991  through  1995.  The  outlay  allov/ance  is  intended 
to  provide  a  cushion  for  technical  estimating  differences 
between  0MB  and  CBO.  Thus  an  appropriation  that 
meets  both  the  budget  authority  and  outlay  caps  under 
CBO  scoring,  but  exceeds  the  outlay  cap  under  0MB 
scoring,  would  not  trigger  a  sequester  if  the  excess  is 
less  than  the  available  outlay  allowance.  The  dollar 
amounts  for  the  outlay  allowances  are  specified  in  the 
BEA:  In  1991  through  1993,  the  allowances  are  $2.5 
billion  for  defense,  $1.5  billion  for  international,  $2.5 
billion  for  domestic;  and,  in  1994  and  1995,  $6.5  billion 
for  total  discretionary. 

The  special  budget  authority  allowances  apply  pri¬ 
marily  to  the  international  and  domestic  discretionary 
categories.  The  budget  authority  allowances  are  based 
on  a  percentage  of  the  total  adjusted  discretionary  lim¬ 
its  for  budget  authority  in  1991  through  1993.  The  out¬ 
lays  associated  with  the  budget  authority  allowances 
are  calculated  based  on  spendout  rates  contained  in 
the  law.  These  outlays  are  subtracted  from  the  outlay 
allowance,  reducing  the  amount  available  for  technical 
estimating  differences.  In  addition  to  the  budget  au¬ 
thority  allowances  for  the  international  and  domestic 
categories,  there  is  a  smalt  budget  authority  allowance 
for  technical  estimating  differences  between  0MB  and 
CBO  that  can  be  applied  to  all  three  discretionary  cat¬ 
egories. 
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TaWe  XlV-t.  DISCHETIONAHY  SPENDING  UMITS 


(in  nSsns  cl 


m 

1952 

ISS3 

DEFENSE 

Dflfpnsfl  Cniits  Slit  '0  ORRA 1990  . . . - _ _ _ _ - . - . . 

BA 

268,918 

291,643 

291,785 

a 

iSiim 

295,744 

292,686 

A(i|ustinsnts  included  in  November  1990  fine!  sequester  report; 

Pfflviou<iIy  ^n^dpd  FY  19?11  Opfiratiftn  D(^rt  Shield  ^ipplemental  . 

BA 

1,000 

OL 

1^188 

233 

87 

16 

-2 

Additional  adjustments  required  for  pfevievr  report; 

Inflation . . . . . . 

BA 

-262 

-305 

-018 

-330 

OL 

-182 

-250 

-290 

-315 

Subtotal,  defense  adjustments  required  tor  preview  report . . . . 

BA 

1,000 

-282 

-305 

-318 

-330 

a 

1,188 

56 

-163 

-274 

-317 

rpiv  report  defense  iiffi'ts  ...  .  . .  . - . 

BA 

289,918 

291 361 

?<»,4sn 

Estmated  end-of-session  defense  Bmits ' . 

OL 

BA 

293;a-18 

289,913 

295',800 
291  361 

292;523 

291,480 

.  - - 

OL 

293,848 

295,800 

292;523 

INTERNATIONA! 

Intemetional  Cmits  set  in  OPRA  1950  . .  . , . . 

BA 

£3,100 

20500 

21  400 

a. 

13’600 

19;i00 

ig^eoo 

Ad;ustments  included  in  November  1990  final  sequester  report; 

Debt  forgiveness . . . 

BA 

OL 

too 

129 

167 

210 

231 

Special  outlay  allowance  used . . . 

BA 

OL 

512 

Addibcnal  adjustments  required  for  preview  report; 

Inflation . 

BA 

-20 

-21 

-22 

-23 

OL 

-10 

-15 

-18 

-21 

Credit  reform  program  costs . 

BA 

437 

264 

267 

264 

OL 

-42 

50 

434 

658 

Subtotal,  international  adjustments  required  for  preview  report . 

BA 

417 

243 

245 

241 

OL 

812 

77 

202 

626 

868 

Preview  report  international  Imits . 

BA 

20,100 

20,917 

21,643 

OL 

19,212 

19^177 

19,’802 

Further  adjustments  to  reflect  enactment  of  tlie  President’s  budget  proposa'is; 

IMF  funding . . . 

BA 

12,158 

OL 

Special  allowances  . . . 

BA 

950 

969 

OL 

43b 

636 

437 

291 

Subtotal,  further  mternaSonal  ad)ustments . . . 

BA 

13108 

969 

OL 

436 

636 

437 

291 

Es*  icted  end-of-session  international  limits  . 

BA 

20,100 

34,025 

22,612 

OL 

19,212 

19,613 

20.438 

.  .  .  .  K 

DOMESTIC 

Domestic  limits  set  in  OBRA  1990  . 

BA 

182,700 

191,300 

198.300 

OL 

198,100 

210,100 

221.700 

Adjustments  included  in  November  1990  final  sequester  report: 

IRS  funding . . . . . . 

BA 

191 

OL 

183 

8 

Special  outlay  allowance  used . . . 

BA 

OL 

1,580 

Additional  adjustments  requied  for  prewew  report. 

Inilation . 

BA 

-187 

-189 

-191 

-IQS 

OL 

-111 

-166 

-190 

-204 

Credit  reform: 

Cffrtlit  reform  program  costs . . 

BA 

1,317 

1,344 

1,376 

1 

OL 

-8 

'413 

625 

769 

FmHA  administrativo  expenses . . . 

BA 

297 

312 

327 

343 

OL 

297 

312 

327 

343 

Other  conceptual- 

Lease  purchase  . 

BA 

OL 

405 

650 

450 

82 

S'atiito7  requuements  and  other  ciianges  lor  social  insurance  accounts  . 

6A 

6,384 

6.158 

5,996 

5.949 

OL 

550 

442 

300 

317 

’■'(  -vd s"  % btNveer.  ca'eg-y-t'S 

BA 

-711 

-134 

-141 

-149 
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1M1 

'592 

'595 

1554 

1995 

OL 

am 

-171 

-135 

-142 

-150 

Sublotal.  domestic  adjustments  required  tor  preview  report . . . 

BA 

■Ri 

7,100 

mmm 

7.337 

7,364 

a 

970 

1.370 

1,157 

Preview  report  domeslc  limits . . . . 

BA 

182,891 

193.400 

205.791 

OL 

199.863 

211,070 

223.216 

Further  adjustments  to  refiect  enactment  ol  the  President's  proDosals: 

IRS  funding . . . . . 

BA 

172 

183 

187 

188 

OL 

169 

182 

187 

183 

Speoal  allowances . . . . . . . . . . . 

BA 

1,535 

1,535 

OL 

'814 

L289 

660 

215 

Subtotal,  further  domestic  adjustments . . . . . 

BA 

!■■■■ 

1.718 

187 

188 

OL 

1,471 

847 

403 

Estimated  end-ol-session  domestic  limits  . . . . . . 

BA 

182.891 

200,107 

207,509 

OL 

199.863 

212,053 

224,687 

TOTAL  DISCRETIONARY 

Discretionary  Emits  set  in  OBRA  1990  . . . 

BA 

491,718 

503.443 

511,485 

510,800 

517,700 

OL 

514,360 

524.944 

533.986 

534,800 

540.800 

Adjustments  required  lor  preview  report: 

Oelense  . 

DA 

1.000 

-282 

-305 

-318 

-330 

OL 

1,183 

56 

-163 

-274 

-317 

Internatonal  . . . . 

BA 

417 

243 

245 

241 

OL 

612 

77 

202 

626 

868 

Domestic  . 

BA 

191 

7,100 

7.491 

7.337 

7,364 

OL 

1.763 

970 

1,516 

1,370 

1,157 

Subtotal,  discretionary  adjustments  required  lot  preview  report . 

BA 

1,191 

7,235 

7,428 

7,264 

7,276 

OL 

3.?63 

1.102 

1,555 

1,721 

1.709 

Preview  report  discret  onary  limits  . 

492,909 

510,678 

518,913 

524,976 

OL 

517.923 

526.046 

535.541 

536,521 

542,509 

Further  adjustments  to  reflect  enactment  ol  the  President's  proposals- 

International  . 

BA 

13.108 

969 

OL 

436 

636 

437 

291 

Domestic  . 

BA 

HMilPIIII 

1,707 

1.718 

187 

188 

OL 

983 

1471 

847 

403 

Subiotat  further  adnistments  . 

BA 

14.815 

?fi87 

1ft7 

1B8 

OL 

.  ***  ■  •'  • 

1.419 

694 

Esnmated  end-ol-session  dscrebonary  limits' . 

BA 

525.493 

518,251 

525.164 

OL 

517.923 

527,465 

537.648 

537.805 

543,203 

■  Er>d-o*  stss'on  es’  fPates  da  rat  ir^jde  the  Operator.  Desert  Shte^d  ptacehoWer^ 


Several  of  these  adjustments  were  made  to  the  1991 
and  subsequent  caps  following  enactment  of  the  1991 
appropriations  bills,  as  reported  in  the  Final  Sequester 
Report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress,  issued  No- 
vonnber  9,  1990.  As  shown  in  Table  XIV~1.  adjustments 
were  made  for  Operation  Desert  Shield,  debt  forgive¬ 
ness,  and  IRS  funding.  In  addition,  a  portion  of  the 
outlay  allowance  was  used  for  the  international  and 
domestic  categories. 

The  actual  adjustments  to  the  discretionary  caps  to 
be  included  m  the  final  sequester  report  at  the  end 
of  this  year’s  session  of  Congress  cannot  be  determined 
until  appropriations  have  been  enacted.  Table  XIV-1 
shows  the  end-of-session  adjustments  that  would  result 
if  the  President’s  discretionary  proposals  were  enacted. 
The  President’s  request  includes  funding  in  1992  to 
cover  the  increase  in  the  U.S.  quota  to  the  IMF  and 
additional  funding  for  the  IRS  compliance  initiative. 
Although  the  President's  budget  includes  a  placeholder 


for  1991  supplemental  appropriations  for  Operation 
Desert  Shield,  no  adjustment  was  made  to  the  caps. 
As  noted  above,  funding  for  Operation  Desert  )Shield 
(including  Desert  Storm)  cannot  trigger  a  sequester. 

Consistent  with  the  BEA,  the  President’s  request  as¬ 
sumes  an  increase  in  budget  authority  and  outlays  for 
the  international  and  domestic  categories  based  on  the 
special  allowance  formulas.  For  international  affairs 
programs,  the  adjustment  in  1992  would  increase  budg¬ 
et  authority  by  $1.0  billion  and  outlays  by  $0.4  billion. 
For  domestic  programs,  the  adjustment  in  1992  would 
be  $1.5  billion  in  b”dget  authority  and  $0.8  billion  in 
outlays.  The  remaining  outlay  allowance  available  for 
technical  estimating  differences  in  1992  would  be  $2.5 
billion  for  defense,  $1.1  billion  for  international  affairs, 
and  $1.7  billion  for  domestic. 

The  President’s  budget  proposals  for  discretionary 
programs  are  below  the  adjusted  caps,  as  currently  c  i- 
mated,  in  all  years  through  1995  and  in  all  three  discre- 
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tionary  categories  in  1992  and  1993,  Table  XIV-2  com¬ 
pares  the  Presidents  proposals  with  the  adjusted  dis¬ 
cretionary  caps. 

Sequester  determinations. — Five  days  after  enact" 
ment  of  an  appropriations  act,  OMP  must  submit  a 
report  to  Congress  estimating  the  budget  authority  and 
outlays  provided  by  the  legislation  for  the  current  year 
and  the  budget  year.  These  estimates  must  be  based 
on  the  same  economic  and  technical  assumptions  used 
in  the  most  recent  President’s  budget.  In  addition,  the 
report  must  include  CEO  estimates  and  explain  the 
differences  between  the  0MB  and  CEO  estimates.  The 
0MB  estimates  are  used  in  all  subsequent  calculations 
to  determine  whether  a  breach  of  any  of  the  budget 
authority  or  outlay  caps  has  occurred,  and  v/hether  a 
sequester  is  inquired. 

Compliance  with  the  discretionary  caps  is  monitored 
throughout  the  fiscal  year.  The  first  determination  of 
whether  a  sequester  is  necessary  for  a  given  fiscal  year 
occurs  when  the  final  sequestration  report  is  issued 
after  Congress  adjourns  to  end  a  session — near  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  monitoring  process  be¬ 
gins  again  after  Congress  reconvenes  for  a  new  session. 
Appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  in  progress  that  cause 
a  breach  in  any  of  the  categorj'  caps  would,  if  enacted 
before  July  1st,  trigger  a  sequester  in  that  category. 
When  such  a  breach  is  estimated,  a  “within-session” 
sequestration  report  and  Presidential  order  are  issued. 


For  a  breach  that  results  from  appropriations  enacted 
on  or  after  July  1st,  reductions  necessary  to  eliminate 
the  breach  are  not  applied  to  current  year  funds.  How¬ 
ever,  the  corresponding  caps  for  the  following  fiscal  year 
are  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  breach. 

A  within-session  sequester  can  only  be  caused  by 
newly  enacted  appropriations.  Reestimates  of  budget 
authority  and  outlays  for  already  enacted  funds  cannot 
trigger  a  sequester.  A  within-session  sequester  for  any 
of  the  three  discretionary  categories  for  1991  is  possible 
only  if  additional  appropriations  for  1991  are  enacted, 
0MB  reported  in  the  Final  Sequester  ','>nort  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  that  enacuiu  defense  and 
domestic  appropriations  for  1991  were  within  the  pre¬ 
scribed  spending  limits.  The  enacted  1991  appropria¬ 
tions  for  international  affairs  exceeded  the  category 
limit  because  of  an  unintended  error  in  legislative 
drafting.  A  Presidential  sequester  order  was  issued  re¬ 
quiring  across-the-board  reductions  in  the  international 
categoiy  to  eliminate  the  breach. 

Composition  of  discretionary  outlays. — ^Approxi¬ 
mately  60  percent  of  total  discretionary  outlays  are  as¬ 
sociated  with  budgetary  resources  subject  to  sequester 
in  1992.  Those  outlays  exempt  from  sequester  are  pri¬ 
marily  associated  with  obligations  made  in  prior  years. 
The  law  exempts  relatively  few  discretionary  programs 
from  sequester,  although  it  limits  the  sequester  on  cer¬ 
tain  discretionary  health  programs. 


Table  XIV-2.  PRESIDENTS  BUDGET  COMPARED  TO  THE  ADJUSTED  DISCRETIONARY  SPENDING  LIMITS 

(h  raSans  of  (iolUrs) 


PRESIDENTS  DISCRETIONARY  PROPOSALS: 
Defense  ' . 


International . 


DomesLc . 


Total  discretionaiy . 


ADJUSTED  DISCRETIONARY  LIMITS:* 
Defense . 


International 


Domestic , . 


Total  discretionary . . 


PRESIDENTS  DISCRETIONARY  PROPOSALS  BELOW  (-)  THE 
ADJUSTED  DISCRETIONARY  LIMITS: 

Defense . 

International . . . 


Domestic 


199? 

1993 

BA 

291.351 

291,450 

OL 

295,800 

292,521 

BA 

34,022 

22,612 

OL 

19,613 

20,437 

BA 

197,370 

201,497 

OL 

212,032 

223,171 

BA 

522.744 

515,559 

OL 

527.445 

536.129 

BA 

291,361 

291,480 

OL 

295,800 

292,523 

BA 

34,025 

22,612 

OL 

19,613 

20,438 

BA 

200,107 

207,509 

OL 

212,053 

224,687 

BA 

525.493 

521,600 

OL 

527,465 

537,648 

BA 

-10 

-30 

OL 

— 

-2 

BA 

-3 

— 

OL 

— 

-1 

BA 

-2,737 

-6,012 

OL 

-21 

-1.516 

DA 

-2,749 

-6,041 

OL 

-21 

-1,519 

1994 

1995 

292.486 

295,688 

287,220 

289,179 

22,098 

22,343 

21,477 

21,755 

202,713 

205,519 

228,959 

231,743 

517,298 

523,550 

537,636 

542,677 

518,251  525.164 

537.685  543,203 


Total  disaelionary . 


'  Tiie  Presidenfs  rsouest  does  nof  reSed  fte  Operation  Desert  Shield  placetiolder 

’Tiie  rtscietionav  Lmis  indjde  ad.vislments  to  be  made  lofiowing  enactment  ol  appropnawns  proposed  in  the  President's  bul^l  See  Table 
XiV-l  lot  details 
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The  President  has  the  authority  to  exempt  any  mili- 
taiy  personnel  account  from  sequester  or  provide  for 
a  lower  uniform  percentage  reduction  than  would  other¬ 
wise  apply.  Presidential  notification  to  Congress  con- 
cermng  the  treatment  of  military  personnel  is  not  re¬ 
quired  until  August  10th  of  each  year.  An  estimated 
65  percent  of  1992  outlays  for  defense  discretionary 
programs  are  associated  with  budgetary  resources  sub¬ 
ject  to  an  across-the-board  percentage  reduction.  If  the 
military  personnel  accounts  were  exempted  by  the 
President,  about  40  percent  of  defense  discretionary 
outlays  would  be  associated  with  sequestrable  re¬ 
sources. 

Approximately  55  percent  of  international  discre¬ 
tionary  outlays  are  associated  with  sequestrable  budg¬ 
etary  resources  in  1992.  For  domestic  discretionary  pro¬ 
grams  in  1992,  nearly  55  percent  of  outlays  are  associ¬ 
ated  with  sequestrable  budgetary  resources.  About  5 
percent  of  domestic  discretionaiy  outlays  are  associated 
ivith  certain  discretionary  special  rule  programs,  the 
largest  of  which  is  veterans  medical  care.  The  law  lim¬ 
its  spending  reductions  for  these  programs  to  2  percent. 

A  sequester  does  not  reduce  outlays  directly;  rather 
it  permanently  cancels  budget  authority  and  other  au¬ 
thority  to  obligate  and  expend  funds  (except  that  special 
rules  apply  to  amounts  sequestered  in  special  and  trust 
funds).  For  defense  discretionary  programs,  sequestra¬ 
ble  budgetary  resources  for  1992  are  defined  to  be  new 
budget  authority  provided  in  appropriations  for  1992 
and  unobligated  balances  of  budget  authority  provided 
m  previous  years,  For  international  and  domestic  dis¬ 
cretionary  programs,  sequestrable  budgetary  resources 
for  1992  are  new  budget  authority  and  obligation  lim¬ 
itations  provided  by  appropriations  action. 

Federal  administrative  expenses  for  most  programs 
and  activities  are  sequestrable,  including  social  security 


and  otherwise  exempt  programs  that  are  self-support¬ 
ing.  Although  budgetary  resources  available  for  Federal 
pay  are  subject  to  .sequestration,  the  law  provides  that 
rates  of  pay  for  ci’/ilian  employees  (and  rates  of  pay, 
basic  subsistence  alL.,  inces,  and  basic  quarters  allow¬ 
ances  for  members  of  the  uniformed  services.),  or  any 
scheduled  pay  increases,  may  not  be  reduced  pursuant 
to  a  sequestration  order.  For  discretionary  credit  pro¬ 
grams,  the  subsidy  budget  authority  provided  in  the 
credit  program  accounts  is  sequestrable.  Direct  loan  ob¬ 
ligations  and  guaranteed  loan  commitments  are  no 
longer  sequestrable  resources  beginning  in  1992.  Never¬ 
theless,  they  would  be  reduced  indirectly  by  a  sequester 
of  budget  authority  in  the  credit  program  account, 
which  is  required  in  order  to  make  new  loans  and  com¬ 
mitments. 

Sequest3r  calculations. — If  either  the  budget  au¬ 
thority  or  outlay  caps  were  exceeded  in  a  discretionary 
category,  an  across-the-board  reduction  of  sequestrable 
budgetary  resources  in  that  category  would  be  required 
to  eliminate  the  breach.  The  percentage  reduction  for 
the  special  rule  programs  would  be  limited  to  2  percent. 
Once  this  limit  is  reached,  the  uniform  percentage  re¬ 
duction  for  all  other  discretionary  sequestrable  re¬ 
sources  in  that  category  would  be  increased  to  a  level 
sufficient  to  achieve  the  required  reduction. 

If  both  the  budget  authority  and  outlay  caps  were 
exceeded,  a  sequester  would  first  be  calculated  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  budget  authority  breach.  If  estimated  outlays 
still  remained  above  the  cap,  even  after  applying  the 
available  outlay  allowance,  further  reductions  in  budg¬ 
etary  resources  to  eliminate  the  outlay  breach  would 
then  be  required. 


Pay-As-You-Go  Sequestration  Report 


This  section  discusses  the  enforcement  procedures 
that  apply  to  the  remainder  of  the  budget — direct 
spending  and  receipts.  The  BEA  defines  direct  spending 
as  budget  authonty  pro\aded  by  law  other  than  appro- 
pnations  acts,  entitlement  authority,  and  the  food 
stamp  program.  Social  security  and  the  Postal  Service 
are  not  subject  to  pay-as-you-go  enforcement,  nor  is 
legislation  specifically  designated  as  an  emergency  re¬ 
quirement. 

The  BEA  requires  that  all  direct  spending  and  re¬ 
ceipts  legislation  enacted  beginning  with  the  102nd 
Congress  must,  in  total,  be  deficit  neutral  or  reduce 
the  deficit  in  every  year  through  1995.  Although  the 
pay-as-you-go  requirements  are  generally  enforced  on 
a  year-to-year  basis,  there  are  certain  tradeoffs  between 
the  budget  year  and  the  prior  year,  as  explained  below. 
Savings  in  the  outyeara,  however,  cannot  offset  costs 
in  the  budget  year.  Deficit  neutrality  is  enforced  by 
sequester. 


Sequester  determinations.— The  BEA  requires 
that,  five  days  after  enactment  of  each  piece  of  direct 
spending  or  receipts  legislation,  0MB  submit  a  report 
to  Congress  estimating  the  change  in  outlays  or  receipts 
for  each  fiscal  year  through  1995  resulting  from  that 
legislation.  The  estimates  must  use  the  economic  and 
technical  assumptions  underlying  the  most  recent 
President’s  budget.  Cnanges  are  measured  relative  to 
the  baseline  estimates  for  direct  spending  and  receipts 
included  in  that  budget.  In  addition,  the  report  must 
include  CBO  estimates  and  an  explanation  of  dif 
ferences  between  the  0MB  and  CBO  estimates.  Und*"/ 
the  BEA,  the  0MB  estimates  are  used  to  determine 
if  the  pay-as-you-go  requirements  have  been  met. 

The  cumulative  nature  of  the  pay-as  you  go  process 
requires  maintaining  a  “scorecard”  that  shows,  begin 
ning  with  the  102nd  Congress,  the  deficit  impact  of 
enacted  direct  spending  and  receipts  legislation  and  re¬ 
quired  pay-as-you-go  sequesters.  The  prev'  f/  reports 
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Tabte  Xr/-3.  DEFJCTr  IMPACT  OF  ADMINISTRATION  PAT-AS-YOIMSO  PROPOSAl^ 

(VibConsolcictn) 


m 

1992 

1999 

1»5 

1991.«- 

DeS(A  impact  of  AdmiPS'raSem  pay-as-you-go  proposals: 

Kred  sperxSng  (see  Table  iM) . . . 

Receipts: 

-0.1 

-63 

-9.3 

-90 

-11,0 

-353 

Ex'enders  (selected) . . . 

• 

1.1 

1.8 

1.7 

2.0 

6.6 

Long-term  investment  incenSve’ . - - - 

-0.4 

-3.0 

-1.7 

-0.3 

-1.8 

-7.8 

All  other . . . . . 

• 

-0.8 

-0.6 

0.2 

0.9 

-0.3 

Total,  rece’^ts . . . . — 

-0.4 

-27 

-0.4 

0.9 

1.0 

-13 

Total,  rec^ls  -mth  long-term  investment  incentive  at 

2KG  . . . - . - . . . 

03 

1.3 

1.8 

2.8 

6.3 

Total,  net  deficit  impact . . . . . 

-0.5 

-3.0 

-9.8 

-8.1 

-9.9 

-37.3 

Total,  net  defidt  ir^ct  with  long-term  investment  incenthra 

at  zero . . . . . . . 

-0.1 

-60 

-8.1 

-7.2 

-8.1 

-293 

■Ttw  proposal  to  entanee  looj-tefm  invsstmeni  is  shown  as  estimated  by  the  Tteasoty  Oepa.iments  (Mice  o!  Tax  Analysis  (OTA)  Because  the 
me^xxtolopioal  (Stferetvses  among  OTA  Congressional  estimah/s.  and  outside  experts  nave  not  yet  been  resolved,  totals  are  presented  with  the 
Adminrstratton's  es&nates  and  with  a  zero  (neutral)  entry  (or  ttus  proposal. 


are  intended  to  show  how  these  past  actions  affect  the 
upcoming  fiscal  year.  Because  the  process  begins  with 
this  session  of  Congress,  there  are  no  pay-as-you-go 
estimates  of  legislation  or  sequesters  from  previous 
years  to  include  in  this  preview  report. 

The  pay-as-you-go  requirements  are  enforced  only 
once  a  year— -at  the  time  the  final  sequestration  report 
is  issued.  (There  are  no  within-session  sequestration 
reports  for  pay-as-you-go  enforcement.)  The  final  report 
presents  the  “scorecard”  of  all  direct  spending  and  re¬ 
ceipts  legislation  enacted  and  sequesters  implemented 
beginning  with  the  102nd  Congress.  The  report  esti¬ 
mates  the  cumulative  net  impact  on  the  deficit  of  those 
actions  for  the  fiscal  year  that  just  ended  and  the  fiscal 
year  just  beginning.  If  any  deficit  increase  is  estimated 
for  these  fiscal  years,  a  reduction  of  sequestrable  man¬ 
datory  resources  in  the  budget  year  would  be  required 
to  offset  the  amount  of  the  combined  increase. 

A  pay-as-you-go  sequester  is  not  currently  estimated 
for  this  year.  Such  a  sequester  would  be  required  at 
the  end  of  the  session  only  if  enacted  direct  spending 
and  receipts  legislation  increase  the  combined  1991  and 
1992  deficits.  Only  the  action  taken  during  this  session 
will  have  an  impact  on  this  year’s  final  sequester  esti¬ 
mates.  In  future  years,  however,  estimates  of  action 
taken  in  prior  years  and  the  impact  of  prior-year  se¬ 
questers  will  be  combined  with  the  estimates  of  newly 
enacted  legislatim  to  determine  whether  the  pay-as- 
you-go  requirements  have  been  met. 

The  President’s  budget  includes  a  variety  of  proposals 
affecting  direct  spending  and  receipts.  As  shown  in 
Table  50V-3,  enactment  of  these  proposals  would  yield 
net  deficit  reduction  in  each  fiscal  year,  1991  through 
1995.  If  the  President’s  proposals  were  enacted,  signifi¬ 
cant  pay-as-you-go  savings  would  be  created  through 
1995,  and  no  sequester  would  be  required.  For  addi¬ 
tional  details  on  the  Administration’s  direct  spending 
and  receipt  proposals,  see  Chapter  II,  “Director’s  Intro¬ 
duction  and  Overview  Tables,”  and  Chapter  X,  “Re¬ 
ceipts,  User  Fees,  and  Other  Collections.” 

If  the  net  of  all  legislation  enacted  during  this  year’s 
session  of  Congress  increased  the  deficit  in  each  fiscal 


year,  1992  through  1995,  a  sequester  would  be  required 
at  the  end  of  the  session  to  eliminate  the  increase  in 
the  1992  deficit.  But  a  sequester  of  direct  spending 
resources  primarily  yields  one-year  savings.  Thus  the 
1992  sequester  would  not  eliminate  the  deficit  increase 
for  1993-1995  caused  by  the  enacted  legislation.  The 
preview  report  accompanying  the  1993  budget  would, 
therefore,  show  that  a  sequester  would  be  required  in 
1993.  To  avoid  another  sequester,  Congi’ess  would  have 
to  enact  new  legislation  to  offset  the  estimated  increase 
in  the  1993  deficit  caused  by  the  legislation  enacted 
during  the  previous  session. 

Composition  of  direct  spending  outlays.~For  all 
direct  spending,  including  social  security  benefits,  more 
than  80  percent  of  outlays  are  associated  with  budg¬ 
etary  resources  exempt  from  sequestration  in  1992.  The 
burden  of  sequester  falls  on  programs  that  comprise 
the  remaining  20  percent  of  direct  spending  outlays. 
Of  the  total  estimated  1992  direct  spending  outlays, 
about  15  percent  are  associated  w'ith  programs  subject 
to  certain  special  rules,  and  less  than  5  percent  are 
associated  with  budgetary  resources  subject  to  an 
across-the-board  percentage  reduction. 

Most  direct  spending  programs  are  exempt  from  se- 
questiation.  Social  security  benefits,  net  interest,  cer¬ 
tain  low-income  programs,  most  Federal  retirement  and 
disability  benefits,  regular  State  unemployment  insur 
ance  benefits,  veterans  compensation  and  pensions,  and 
the  Postal  Semce  are  all  exempt  from  sequestration. 
The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation,  and  other  deposit  insurance  pro¬ 
grams  are  exempt  from  sequester. 

Certain  programs  and  activities,  while  not  exempt, 
are  subject  to  special  rules  that  limit  the  amount  of 
the  spending  reduction.  For  medicare,  a  pay  as  you-go 
sequester  reduction  is  limited  to  4  percent  annually. 
For  three  programs  specified  in  the  law,  the  total 
amount  of  the  automatic  spending  increase  is 
sequestrable,  but  the  program  base  is  exempt.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  share  of  extended  unemployment  benefits  is 
sequestrable,  but  if  States  act  to  increase  their  share 
by  the  amount  of  the  reduction  in  the  Federal  share, 
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total  budget  outlays,  which  include  both  the  Federal 
and  State  shares,  will  not  be  changed  by  the  sequester. 

Sequester  calculations.— a  pay-as-you-go  seques 
ter  were  required,  sequester  reductions  would  be  cal¬ 
culated  as  follows;  First,  savings  from  eliminating  auto¬ 
matic  spending  increases  in  three  specific  programs— 
the  National  Wool  Act,  the  special  milk  program,  and 
vocational  rehabilitation  basic  State  grants— would  be 
applied  to  the  required  reduction  in  direct  spending 
outlays. 

Second,  if  further  reductions  were  required,  the  maxi¬ 
mum  permissible  reductions  to  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  and  foster  care  and  adoption  assistance  programs 
would  be  made. 

Third,  any  reductions  in  direct  spending  programs 
still  required  would  be  applied  to  sequestrable  budg¬ 


etary  resources  on  a  uniform  percentage  basis.  Once 
the  4  percent  limit  on  medicare  reductions  is  reached, 
the  uniform  percentage  reduction  of  all  other 
sequestrable  direct  spending  resources  would  be  in 
crea.sed  to  a  level  sufficient  to  achieve  the  required 
reduction  in  direct  spending. 

The  law  requires  special  calculations  to  achieve  the 
uniform  percentage  reduction  for  child  support  enforce 
ment  and  for  the  JOBS  portion  of  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children.  Sequester  savings  from  the  Com 
modity  Credit  Corporation  (CCC)  would  include  savings 
from  both  the  budget  year  and  the  following  year.  If 
a  pay-as-you-go  sequester  were  required  in  1992,  for 
instance,  CCC  outlay  reductions  in  1993  resulting  from 
contract  adjustments  made  in  1992  because  of  the  se¬ 
quester  would  be  credited  to  the  overall  direct  spending 
outlay  reduction  required  for  1992. 


Deficit  Sequestration  Report 


The  BEA  specifies  maximum  deficit  amounts  for  1991 
through  1995.  These  deficit  amounts  reflect  economic 
and  technical  assumptions  current  at  the  time  the  BEA 
was  enacted.  For  the  1992  and  1993  budgets,  the  BEA 
requires  adjusting  the  ma.ximum  deficit  amounts  for 
all  years  through  1995  to  reflect  up-to-date  economic 
and  technical  assumptions.  For  the  1994  and  1995 
budgets,  the  President  has  the  option  of  whether  to 
continue  making  these  economic  and  technical  adjust¬ 
ments  to  the  maximum  deficit  amounts. 

As  specified  in  the  BEA,  the  current  maximum  deficit 
amount  reflects  the  on-budget  current  law  levels  for 


direct  spending  and  receipts,  and  the  cap  levels  for 
discretionary  programs.  Table  XIV-4  shows  the  current 
maximum  deficit  amounts  and  the  current  estimated 
deficits  calculated  under  BEA  rules.  It  also  shows  the 
maximum  deficit  amounts  as  specified  in  OBRA  1990. 
A  deficit  sequester  would  be  required  if  the  estimated 
deficit  were  to  exceed  the  maximum  deficit  amount  by 
more  than  the  allowed  margin— zero  in  1992  and  1993, 
and  $15  billion  in  1994  and  1995.  The  current  maxi¬ 
mum  deficit  amounts  and  estimated  deficits  are  iden¬ 
tical.  There  is  no  excess  deficit,  and  thus  no  sequester, 
estimated  for  1992. 


Table  XIV-4.  MAXIMUM  DEFICIT  AMOUNTS,  1992-1995 


1392 

1993 

1W5 

Current  maximum  defiol  amounis . . 

3498 

285.2 

157.5 

117.3 

Cutreni  estimated  dotol . 

349.8 

285.2 

157.5 

117.3 

Excess  def.ot  . 

ADDENDUM 

0 

0 

0 

0 

........  , .  .  .  ......  . . . 

0 

0 

15.0 

150 

OBRA  1990  maximuiTi  deliot  amounts  . 

317.0 

2360 

102.0 

830 

Comparison  of  0MB  and  CBO  Estimates 


I:i  its  preview  report,  CBO  estimates  a  maximum 
deficit  amount  for  1992  of  $352.6  billion,  $2.8  billion 
above  the  0MB  estimate.  As  presented  in  Table  XIV-5, 
these  differences  are  the  result  of  the  different  economic 
and  technical  assumptions  used  by  0MB  and  CBO,  The 
Administration  and  CBO  have  similar  forecasts  of  GNP, 
but  CBO's  IS  somewhat  lower  than  the  Administration’s 
in  1994  and  1995,  contributing  to  CBO’s  lower  receipts 
estimates.  In  addition,  CBO  has  slightly  lower  cor¬ 
porate  profits  and  taxable  personal  income  as  a  percent¬ 
age  of  GNP.  CBO’s  interest  rate  assumptions  are  some¬ 
what  higher  than  the  Administration's,  resulting  in 


higher  interest  costs,  which  are  the  primary  economic 
reason  for  the  different  outlay  estimates. 

For  discretionary  programs,  OMB  and  CEO  estimates 
of  the  discretionary  spending  caps  differ  primarily  due 
to  the  different  treatment  of  social  security  administra 
live  expenses.  OMB  interprets  the  BEA’s  definition  of 
the  discretionary  category  as  requiring  social  security 
administrative  expenses  to  be  included  in  the  discre¬ 
tionary  category.  CBO  interprets  the  law  as  requiring 
that  all  of  social  security,  including  the  administrative 
expenses,  be  excluded  from  all  BEA  calculations.  The 
remaining  outlay  differences  and  the  budget  authority 
differences  are  due  in  part  to  differences  in  the  credit 
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Tab.'e  X!V-5.  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  0MB  AND  CBO  MAXIMUM  DEFICIT  AMOUNTS 


1932 

less 

>594 

1555 

OMB  maj^m  delidt  amounts  _ _ _ _ 

3498 

2852 

157S 

117.3 

Dilferences; 

Economia 

Renoipts _ ..... _ _ _ _  .  _ 

-66 

1  ? 

147 

24.1 

Outlays _ _ _  _ 

4.6 

11.0 

16.2 

22.2 

Subtotal,  economic _ 

-2.0 

12.2 

30.9 

46S 

Tedinical: 

.  . . . 

-08 

-0.1 

19S 

28.2 

Outlay's: 

Discrefionafy _ _ _ _ _  _ 

-3.7 

-4.2 

-4.1 

-4£ 

Ma-odatoiy: 

Deposit  insurance _ _ _ 

9.6 

3.5 

63.0 

-4.4 

McScare . . . .  . 

0.1 

-OS 

-1.8 

-3.0 

-3.1 

-4.7 

-6.5 

-8.8 

Other . . . 

2.8 

0.4 

-2S 

-2.2 

Subtotal,  outlays  _ _ _ 

5.6 

-5.6 

48.1 

-23.2 

Subtotal,  lechnkal . 

4.8 

-5.7 

67S 

5.0 

Total.  (tHerence-s . . 

ZB 

984 

g1  g 

CEO  maximum  riefici)  amntinis . 

352.6 

291.7 

256.0 

168.6 

ADDENDUM 

OMB  (Ssaetionary  budget  authority _ _ 

510.7 

518.9 

518.1 

525.0 

Differences . . 

-2.1 

-1.8 

-1.3 

-0.9 

CBO  dscfstionaty  budget  authority . . . 

508.6 

517.1 

516.7 

524.1 

reform  ac^justments  0MB  and  CBO  made  to  the  discre¬ 
tionary  caps. 

The  0MB  and  CBO  estimates  for  deposit  insurance 
differ  primarily  due  to  assumptions  about  the  Resolu¬ 
tion  Tnist  Corporation’s  (RTC)  working  capital  needs. 
Although  0MB  and  CBO  have  nearly  identical  esti¬ 
mates  of  thrift  losses  in  1992  and  1993,  CBO  generally 
estimates  higher  RTC  outlays  for  resolving  these  cases. 
The  large  difference  in  1994  reflects  the  CBO  assump¬ 
tion  that  RTC  will  continue  covering  the  losses  of  failed 
thrifts  in  that  year.  0MB  assumes  that  by  1994  RTC 
will  no  longer  be  resolving  cases.  CBO’.s  higher  esti¬ 
mates  for  RTC  are  slightly  offset  by  lower  estimates 
than  0MB  for  the  Bank  Insurance  Fund  (BIF).  Com¬ 
pared  to  0MB,  CBO  assumes  that  BIF  will  collect  more 
bank  premiums  and  that,  consistent  with  its  economic 
assumptions,  there  will  be  fewer  bank  failures. 

0MB  estimates  for  medicaid  are  higher  than  CBO’s 
due  largely  to  different  assumptions  about  program 


grov/th.  Recently,  States  have  misestimated  budget  year 
medicaid  expenditures,  resulting  in  low  Federal  esti¬ 
mates.  0MB  estimates  rely  on  s!  itistical  models  to  ad¬ 
just  for  these  estimating  problems.  However,  as  dis¬ 
cussed  in  Chapter  IX.A.,  “Strengthening  Management 
and  Accountability,”  there  remains  a  significant  gap 
in  medicaid  program  information,  which  leads  to  a 
great  uncertainty  about  the  magnitude  of  expenditure 
growth.  In  the  coming  year,  0MB  will  work  closely 
with  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
and  CBO  to  develop  better  systems  for  estimating  med¬ 
icaid  expenditure, For  medicare,  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  0MB  and  CBO  are  primarily  due  to  different 
assumptions  about  growth  utilization  and  health  care 
services.  Here  again,  gaps  in  medicare  financial  report¬ 
ing  compromise  the  reliability  of  both  0MB  and  CBO 
data. 
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XV.  CURRENT  SERVICES  ESTIMATES 


The  Congressional  Budget,  Act  of  1974,  as  amended, 
requires  that  the  President  submit  current  services  esti¬ 
mates  to  Congress.  These  estimates  provide  a  base 
against  wlvich  the  Administration's  budget  proposals, 
or  other  proposals,  may  be  compared.  In  general,  cur¬ 
rent  services  estimates  are  designed  to  show  ’.vhat  out¬ 
lays,  receipts,  and  budget  authority  would  be  if  no  pol¬ 
icy  changes  were  made.  Enacted  last  year  as  part  of 
the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990  (OBRA  1990), 
the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  (BEA)  set  limits  on  discre¬ 
tionary  spending  and  requires  that  direct  spending  and 
receipts  legislation  must,  in  total,  be  at  least  deflcit 
neutral  (see  Chapter  XTV,  “Budget  Enforcement  Act 
Preview  Report”).  The  BEA  covers  1991  through  1995. 
The  current  services  estimates  presented  in  this  chap¬ 
ter  are  consistent  wth  the  discretionaiy  totals  that  will 
be  enforced  by  the  BEA  and  cuirent  law  estimates  for 
direct  spending  and  receipts. 

The  cuirent  services  estimates  are  shown  on  a  con¬ 
solidated  basis.  The  off-budget  outlays  and  receipts  of 
the  social  security  trust  funds  and  the  Postal  Service 
Fund  are  combined  with  on-budget  amounts  to  calculate 
the  budget  totals.  The  concepts  used  in  developing  the 
current  services  estimates  are  described  below. 

Table  XV-1  compares  the  current  services  and  Ad¬ 
ministration  outlay,  receipt,  and  deficit  estimates  for 
1990  through  1996.  The  Administration’s  proposals 
would  reduce  the  current  services  deficit  by  $4.0  billion 
in  1992.  Between  1992  and  1996,  the  cumulative  deficit 
reduction  proposed  by  the  Administration  totals  $35.5 
Dillion,  Pay-as-you-go  proposals  for  direct  Sj  lending  and 


receipts  would  reduce  the  deficit  by  $0.5  billion  and 
$9.0  billion  in  1991  and  1992,  respectively  The  Admin¬ 
istration’s  request  for  discretionary  programs,  in  total, 
is  slightly  under  the  1992  discretionary  cap.  The  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  budget  also  includes  a  placeholder  for 
1991  supplemental  appropriations  to  fund  Operation 
Desert  Shield  (including  Desert  Storm)  that,  combined 
with  anticipated  contributions  from  other  countries,  in¬ 
creases  the  deficit  by  $8.2  billion  and  $4.6  billion  in 
1991  and  1992,  respectively.  Finally,  other  primarily 
technical  changes,  such  as  accrual  adjustment  for  De¬ 
fense  Department  and  Public  Health  Service  retire¬ 
ment,  and  debt  serx'ice  would  increase  the  deficit  by 
$0.4  billion  in  1992. 

Direct  spending  and  receipts. — ^The  current  serv¬ 
ices  estimates  for  direct  spending  programs  and  receipts 
reflect  the  future  implications  of  current  law,  including 
the  impact  of  final  and  proposed  regulations.  The  cur¬ 
rent  services  estimates  assume  that  expiring  provisions 
providing  revenues  and  spending  authority  will  termi¬ 
nate  as  scheduled.  Expiring  provisions  affecting  excise 
taxes  dedicated  to  trust  funds,  however,  are  assumed 
to  be  extended  at  current  rates. 

The  current  services  estimates  are  based  on  the  same 
technical  assumptions,  such  as  beneficiary  levels  and 
crop  forecasts,  and  economic  projections  used  in  devel¬ 
oping  the  President’s  policy  estimates.  In  addition,  the 
policy  and  current  services  estimates  for  deposit  insur¬ 
ance  are  identical,  reflecting  amounts  sufficient  to  ad¬ 
dress  insolvencies  in  the  thrift  and  banking  industries. 


Table  XV-1.  CURR'-iu  SERVICES  AHD  ADMINISTRATION  BUDGET  TOTALS,  1990-1996 

IhtiSiofsolejsjni 


tset 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

Cuirem  serv.-ces  esbmates; 

Receipts  . 

1,031.3 

1,251.7 

1,091.1 

1,401.4 

1,162.3 

1,447.2 

1,252.1 

1,464.4 

1,365.0 

1.433.5 

1.468.2 

1.480.3 

1.555.1 

1,551.0 

Outlays  . . . . 

Celidt  Of  surplus  (-)  . 

220.4 

3103 

284.9 

2123 

67.5 

12.1 

-14.1 

Deficit  impact  of  Admimsifation  proposals; 

Pay-as-you-go  direct  spending  proposals . 

Pay-as-you-go  recepl  proposals . . . . 

-0.1 

-6.3 

-93 

-9.0 

-11.0 

-11,0 

-0.4 

-2.7 

-04 

0.9 

1.0 

45 

Di^eti6na.7  propolis  (relative  to  the  caps)  . . 

Operation  Desert  Shield  p'aceholder . 

Other  changes  and  debt  service . 

• 

-1.5 

-05 

8.2 

oF 

04 

0.1 

0.4 

-0.2 

2.1 

1.3 

0,7 

Total  defc'l  impact . 

7.8 

-4.0 

-1O.8 

-5,7 

-92 

-53 

Admin-strahon  budget 

Receipts . 

Outlays . 

1,031.3 

1,251.7 

1,091.4 

1.409.6 

1.1650 

1.4459 

1,2527 

1,454.2 

1.365  3 
1.427.1 

1,467.3 

1,4703 

1,560.7 

1,5408 

Dehat  or  surplus  (-) . 

220.4 

3181 

2809 

201.5 

61.8 

2.9 

-19.9 

■!-S?  01  less 

No'.e  Esl  ioiies  (or  1S99  and  1S9I  S'e  wesenled  01  a  pre-cfoVI  rclonii  bass  Tlie  esomalcs  lo»  1992  throush  1996  use  cfsOil  (eiorm  accoonisiig 
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Part  Fivc-lfi 


Part  Five-16 


THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 


Discretionary  programs.— The  current  services  es¬ 
timates  for  both  defense  and  nondefense  discretlonao 
programs  are,  in  general,  based  on  the  enacted  1991 
appropriations  level.  Resources  are  infiated  to  reflect 
year-to-year  changes  in  the  discretionary  caps. 

The  1991  estimates  are  the  current  estimates  of  en¬ 
acted  1991  appropriations.  For  1992  through  1995,  the 
current  services  estimates  match  the  adjusted  discre 
tionaiy  caps.  As  discussed  in  the  BEA  preview  report, 
the  discretionary  caps  are  to  be  adjusted  following  the 
enactment  of  appropriations.  For  purposes  of  estimating 
these  adjusted  caps,  enactment  of  the  President’s  pro¬ 
posals  are  assumed.  Estimates  of  the  end-of-session  ad¬ 
justed  caps  are  shov/n  in  Table  XTV-l  in  the  previous 
chapter.  There  are  no  discretionary  caps  for  1996,  so 
the  current  services  estimates  for  that  year  reflect  the 
President’s  request  for  discretionary  programs.  Because 
the  Administration’s  proposals  for  1992  through  1995 
are  consistent  with  the  discretionary  caps,  the  1996 
proposals  provide  a  reasonable  approximation  of  an  '‘ex¬ 
tension”  of  the  caps. 

Credit  programs.— The  Federal  Credit  Reform  Act 
of  1990  requires,  beginning  in  1992,  new  accounting 
for  credit  programs.  Under  credit  reform,  credit  trans¬ 
actions  are  recorded  in  three  types  of  accounts:  pro¬ 
gram,  financing,  and  liquidating  accounts.  Program  ac¬ 
counts  include  the  subsidy  and  administrative  costs. 
The  subsidy  reflects  the  net  present  value  of  the  cost 
to  the  Government  over  the  life  of  the  loan  measured 
in  the  year  the  action  is  taken.  Most  program  accounts 
are  classified  as  discretionary.  Financing  accounts  re¬ 
ceive  the  subsidj  from  the  program  accounts  and  reflect 
all  cash  flows  of  the  credit  transactions,  including  the 
disbursement  of  direct  loans  and  guarantee  claims  and 
the  collection  of  loan  repayments  and  fees.  Financing 
accounts  are  scored  as  a  means  of  financing  and  there¬ 
fore  excluded  from  the  budget  totals.  Finally,  the  costs 
associated  with  pre-1992  loan  obligations  and  commit¬ 
ments  are  displayed  in  liquidating  accounts.  All  liq¬ 
uidating  accounts  are  classified  as  mandatory. 

The  current  services  concepts  for  mandatory  and  dis- 
cretionaiy  programs  discussed  above  apply  to  credit 
programs.  Estimates  for  mandatory  credit  programs  re 
fleet  subsidies  for  new  credit  activity  permitted  under 
current  law.  For  discretionary  credit  programs,  subsidy 


amounts  and  administrative  costs  are  inflated  to  reflect 
year-to-year  changes  in  the  discretionary  caps.  Because 
no  subsidy  amounts  were  appropriated  in  1991,  an  esti 
mate  of  the  subsidy  implied  by  the  enacted  program 
level  was  used  as  the  base  to  estimate  the  current 
services  levels  for  1992  through  1996. 

Tlie  shift  in  accounting  techniques  creates  a  mis¬ 
match  when  current  sendees  estimates  from  1990  and 
1991,  presented  on  a  pre-credit  reform  basis,  are  com¬ 
pared  with  those  from  1992  through  1996,  which  follow 
the  new  credit  accounting  rules.  In  total,  the  mismatch 
is  rather  small,  however,  large  di.>5crepancies  can  appear 
for  particular  programs. 

For  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  credit  reform,  sec 
Chapter  VIII.A.,  “Recognizing  and  Reducing  Federal 
Underwriting  Risks.” 

Economic  assumptions.— The  current  services  esti¬ 
mates  are.  based  on  the  same  economic  assumptions 
as  the  President’s  budget  proposals.  The  economic  as 
sumptions  assume  that  the  President’s  budget  propos¬ 
als  will  be  adopted.  Continuation  of  all  programs  and 
tax  laws  unchanged  would  result  in  different  economic 
conditions  than  would  occur  under  the  budget  propos¬ 
als. 

Changes  in  economic  conditions  significantly  affect 
budget  estimates  because  of  their  effects  on  tax  re¬ 
ceipts,  unemployment  benefits,  interest  on  the  federal 
debt,  and  other  programs  where  spending  is  sensitive 
to  economic  factors.  As  a  result,  if  different  economic 
assumptions  were  used  in  developing  the  current  serv¬ 
ices  and  policy  estimates,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
separate  the  effects  of  policy  differences  from  the  effects 
of  differences  in  the  economic  assumptions. 

The  economic  assumptions  common  to  the  budget  and 
the  cuiTent  services  estimates  are  summarized  in  Table 
XV-2.  They  are  discussed  in  more  detail  in  Chapter 
III,  “Economic  Assumptions  and  Sensitivities.” 

Current  Services  Receipts 

Table  XV-3  shows  current  services  receipts  by  major 
source.  Current  services  receipts  are  projected  to  in¬ 
crease  by  $71.2  billion  from  1991  to  1992  and  by  $402.8 
billion  from  1992  to  1996,  largely  due  to  assumed  in¬ 
creases  in  incomes  resulting  from  both  real  economic 
growth  and  inflation. 


TaWe  XV-2.  SUMMARY  OF  ECONOMIC  ASSUMPTIONS,  1990-1996 
(Fscilym) 


1S« 

1891 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

199$ 

Gross  nalon^  product  (in  billions  ol  current  dollars) . 

5,'»06 

5,616 

5.986 

6.424 

6.876 

7,334 

7.809 

Constant  dollar  GNP  (percent  chanys) . 

1.3 

-05 

2.4 

3.5 

3.3 

3.1 

3.0 

Inflation  measures  (percent  change): 

GNP  deflator . 

4.0 

4.4 

4.1 

3.7 

3.6 

3.5 

3J 

Consumer  Pnea  Wex . 

4.8 

5.7 

4.1 

3.8 

3.5 

3.5 

3.4 

Unenrploi'ment  rate  (percent) . . . 

5.3 

6.5 

66 

6.3 

59 

5.5 

■5.1 

Interest  rate.  91 -day  Treasury  blls  (percent) . 

7.7 

6.8 

6.1 

5.8 

5.7 

5.4 

5.3 

Interest  rate,  10-year  Treasury  notes  (percent) . 

04 

7.8 

7.3 

6.9 

66 

65 

6.3 
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Part  Five-17 


TaKe  XV-^.  COil-flEHT  SESViCES  RECEIPTS  BY  SOURCE 

Vntiiaa  I)  6*tnj 


ISSSaSdC 

Cifle-eHrvas 

1«2 

Prapostd  1Se2 

I99t  tafrau 

1932  KSeatt 

pioposaH 

iMtSSt 

IndividuaJ  incouie  taxes _ _ _ 

4e6.9 

492.3 

5272 

5295 

37.2 

Corporabxt  Income  taxes _ 

93.5 

95.9 

1028 

101.9 

6.0 

Ssdal  insurance  taxes  and  csntntxitions _ _ _ 

380.0 

402.0 

428.1 

429.4 

27.4 

Oo*bixJ96t  . . 

(98.4) 

(t03.7) 

(1129) 

(114.1) 

(10.4) 

(Xl-bu^et _ 

(281.7) 

(2685) 

(315.3) 

(3155) 

(17.0) 

Excise  taxes _ 

35J 

44.8 

47.7 

47.8 

3.0 

Other _ _ _ _ 

555 

562 

56.5 

505 

05 

Total _ _ _ 

1,0315 

1,091.1 

1,1623 

1,165.0 

(849.8) 

735 

On-budget . . . . . 

(749.7) 

(792.8) 

(847.1) 

(57.0) 

Off-fcodgel . . . 

(231.7) 

(293.3) 

(315.3) 

(3155) 

(17.0) 

Individual  income  taxes  are  estimated  to  increase  by 
$35.0  billion  from  1991  to  1992  under  current  law.  This 
growth  of  7,1  percent  is  the  effect  of  increased  collec¬ 
tions  resulting  from  rising  personal  incomes,  the 
changes  in  individual  income  tax  rates  and  the  limita¬ 
tions  on  personal  exemptions  and  itemized  deductions 
provided  in  OBRA  1990,  and  the  expiration  of  several 
credits  and  exclusions  from  tax  on  December  31,  1991. 
These  expiring  provisions  include  the  exclusion  fbr  em¬ 
ployer-provided  educational  assistance  and  the  low  in¬ 
come  housing  tax  credit.  Individual  ircome  taxes  are 
projected  to  grow  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  9.0 
percent  between  1992  and  1996.  The  estimates  for  1996 
reflect  expiration  of  the  limitations  on  personal  exemp¬ 
tions  and  itemized  deductions  on  December  31, 1995. 

Corporation  income  taxes  under  current  law  are  esti¬ 
mated  to  grow  by  $6.9  billion  or  7.2  percent  from  1991 
to  1992,  in  large  part  due  to  higher  corporate  profits. 
These  estimates  also  reflect  the  expiration  of  the  re¬ 
search  and  experimentation  (R&E)  credit,  the  R&E  allo¬ 
cation  rules,  the  targeted  jobs  credit,  and  several  other 
credits  and  exclusions  from  tax  that  expire  on  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1991.  Corporation  income  taxes  are  projected 
to  increase  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  8.1  percent 
from  1992  to  1996. 

Social  insurance  taxes  and  contributions  are  esti¬ 
mated  to  increase  by  $26.2  billion  between  1991  and 
1992,  and  by  an  additional  $138.7  billion  between  1992 
and  1996.  The  estimates  reflect  assumed  increases  in 
total  wages  and  salaries  paid,  and  scheduled  increases 
in  the  social  security  taxable  earnings  base  from 
$53,400  m  1991  to  $69,000  in  1996,  and  increases  in 
the  medicare  taxable  earnings  base  from  $125,000  in 
1991  to  $162,600  in  1996. 

Current  services  excise  taxes  are  estimated  to  in¬ 
crease  by  $2.9  billion  from  1991  to  1992,  in  large  part 
due  to  legislated  increases  in  excise  taxes  provided  in 
OBRA  1900.  Excise  taxes  are  estimated  to  increase  by 
$3.6  billion  from  1992  to  1996.  The  estimates  for  1992 


through  1996  assume  extension  of  the  following  taxes, 
which  are  scheduled  to  expire  in  1995;  the  highway 
fuels  taxes  and  other  highway  user  taxes  deposited  in 
the  Highway  IVast  Fund,  the  motor  boat  fuels  taxes 
and  certain  other  taxes  deposited  in  the  Aquatic  Re¬ 
sources  Trust  Fund,  the  Hazardous  Substance 
Superfund  Trust  Fund  taxes,  and  the  Airport  and  Air¬ 
way  Trust  Fund  taxes.  The  estimates  also  reflect  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Oil  Spill  Liability  Trust  Fund  taxes  and 
the  Vaccine  Injury  Compensation  Trust  Fund  taxes  that 
are  scheduled  to  expire  December  31,  1994,  and  Decem¬ 
ber  31, 1992,  respectively. 

Other  current  services  receipts  (estate  and  gift  taxes, 
customs  duties,  and  miscellaneous  receipts)  are  pro¬ 
jected  to  increase  by  $7.6  billion  from  1991  to  1996. 

Current  Services  Outlays 

Current  services  outlays  are  estimated  to  total 
$1,447.2  billion  in  1992.  The  increase  in  cuireiit  serv¬ 
ices  outlays  from  1991  to  1992  is  $45.8  billion,  or  3.3 
percent.  Between  1992  and  1996  current  services  out¬ 
lays  are  projected  to  increase  at  an  average  annual 
rate  of  1.7  percent. 

Changes  in  current  seiwices  outlays  from  1991  to 
1992  for  entitlements  and  other  mandatory  programs 
are  largely  due  to  changes  in  the  number  of  bene¬ 
ficiaries,  to  cost-of-living  adjustments,  and  to  revised 
estimates  of  commercial  bank  and  savings  and  loan 
association  insolvency  costs.  In  the  case  of  annually 
appropriated  programs,  the  change  reflects  year-tc-year 
growth  permitted  under  the  discretionary  caps. 

Table  XV-4  shows  outlay  estimates  for  current  serv¬ 
ices  and  Administration  budget  proposals  by  function. 
These  same  estimates,  arrayed  by  agency,  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  Table  XV-5.  A  more  detailed  ccmparison  (by 
function,  subfunction,  and  progi'am)  of  current  services 
and  Administradon  policy  outlay  estimates  appears  in 
Table  XV-11  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
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Tabte  XV-4.  CURREKT  SERVICES  OUTLAYS  BY  FUNCTION 
4)  ol 


1990  KSuf 

Cure!)  Stnnoes 

prepssa^ 

Pfitosti 

159) 

1991  tseva 

NaSona*  deftrse- 

CejB.'torien! d Oefe(5se-M3!sr/ .  _  . .  .  - - 

269.8 

288.2 

233.S 

283,0 

-51 

..  _ _ _  . . . .  ^  ..  . . . . . .  ^ 

9.6 

116 

11.6 

126 

06 

Inietnatsnai  affairs  . . . .  . . .  .  ... . . . . 

13.3 

16.8 

17.8 

1.0 

General  science,  space,  and  techfiolagy  .  _ _ _ _ 

14.4 

15.8 

176 

1.7 

Energy . . . . . . . - _ .... _ _ 

2.4 

2.7 

3,7 

1.0 

Nalura  resources  and  envtrcnmenl  _ _ _ _ _ _  _ 

17.1 

18.8 

196 

0.7 

AgricuffiifB .  . ,, . 

12.0 

15.8 

-0.6 

Conwierce  and  housing  cerf! _ _ _ _  _ _ _  _  .. 

67.1 

1196 

94.7 

-26.7 

On-budget  .  ...  ..  _ _ _ _ 

(656) 

(IIM 

(96.0) 

(-256) 

Off-budge! ...  ...  _  . .  „ ...  _ _ 

(1-6) 

(0.1) 

(-16 

(-1.1 

(-11) 

TransportaSon  .  .....  .  .  _ _ _ _ _ 

296 

316 

33.2 

317 

11 

Commart-iy  and  regan^  devetopror'!  .  ,  .  - - 

85 

7.8 

6.7 

65 

-11 

Educafon.  tran-r^  em^toymenl  ssxi  socal  serv-ces  - - - - - - 

386 

428 

46.4 

456 

2.7 

Heailh  .  .  .  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

57.7 

71.2 

81.8 

81.3 

10.1 

Mfidi-Bre  .  , 

96.1 

104.4 

116.9 

113.7 

9.3 

Incoine  secyrify  _ _ _ _ _ 

147.3 

173.0 

185.2 

184.8 

119 

Soca!  sewriry  . . . . . . . . 

248.6 

269.0 

288.4 

288.S 

19.7 

Onbudoej  .  .  .  . — ...  _ _ 

Off-hiid.3(>l  ,  . .  . 

(36) 

(245.0) 

(5.1) 

(263.8 

(5.8) 

(282.5) 

(581 

(282.6) 

(071 

(18.9) 

Vetora-is  feief.te  atsd  services  . . . . . . . . . . 

■  29.1' 

316 

33.5 

33.0 

1.5 

Ad-Tifistratfon  of  lus'ice  .  .  . . . . . . . 

10.0 

126 

13.2 

14.5 

1.9 

General  govern<neni  . .  . . . 

10.7 

11.2 

13.1 

132 

2.0 

Net  interest  .  . . . . 

184.2 

196.7 

2053 

206.3 

9.6 

On-badgef  . . . 

(200.2) 

(216.9) 

(229.1) 

(230,1) 

(1321 

OtI-budget ...  .  ~  . . . . . . . . . 

(-16.0) 

(-23.7) 

(-23.7) 

(-3.6) 

A'toivances 

Preposed  agency  coiUnbuMns  for  PHS  reffrement  . . 

01 

0.1 

Operation  Cieseti  Shield  placeholder  .  . . . 

4.6 

46 

Unds'.nbuted  offsettng  rece'ipts 

Employer  share,  emoloyee  retirement  (on  txidgeti  . . . 

-28.0 

-296 

-30.4 

-306 

-1.0 

Employer  share,  employee  retrement  (off-budget)  . 

-5.6 

-58 

-6.2 

-6.2 

-0.4 

Rents  end  royalties  on  the  (Xiter  Cont-nentai  Shell . . . 

-30 

-3,7 

-2.7 

-2.7 

1.0 

Se'e  o'  major  assets .  . . . . . . . . . 

-0.1 

-0.1 

Other  undistributed  offsetting  leceipls . . . 

-1.2 

-1.2 

Total  undstnbuted  offsetwig  receipts  .  . 

-36.6 

-39.1 

-39.3 

-40.8 

-1.7 

On-budget  . 

(-31.0) 

(-33.3) 

(-33.0) 

(-34.5) 

(-1.3t 

(-5.6) 

(-5.8) 

(-62) 

(-6.2) 

(-0.4) 

Total  outlays . . . . . . . 

1,251.7 

1,401.4 

1,447.2 

1,445.9 

44.5 

On-budget  ....  . 

(1,026.6) 

(1,163.5) 

(1,196,0) 

().19>1.2) 

(30.7) 

Off-budget  .  . 

(225.1) 

(2379) 

(251.3) 

(251.7) 

(13.8) 

N;‘5  Estws  (»  and  1991  aro  pfssertsd  on  a  pfe<f«£l  (olofra  basis  The  estmalss  for  1992  use  crerfl  lelorni  aceounSng. 


Current  services  outlays  for  social  security  are  esti¬ 
mated  to  increase  by  $19.4  billion  between  1991  and 
1992,  from  $269.0  billion  in  1991  to  $288.4  billion  in 
1992.  Medicare  outlays  are  estimated  to  increase  by 
$12.5  billion,  from  $104.4  billion  in  1991  to  $116.9  bil¬ 
lion  m  1992.  Outlays  for  medicaid  grants  are  estimated 
i<i  increase  by  $8.3  billion,  from  $51.6  billion  in  1991 
to  $59.9  billion  in  1992.  TTiese  increases  in  medicare 
and  medicaid  outlays  are  largely  the  result  of  increases 
in  medi.al  care  prices  and  utilization.  Table  X\''-6 
shows  caseload  projections  for  these  and  other  major 
benefit  progi-ams  and  other  selected  programmatic  as¬ 
sumptions. 

Defense  (050)  outlays  are  estimated  to  decrease  by 
$4.3  billion  between  1991  and  1992,  from  $299.5  billion 
to  $295.2  billion,  consistent  with  the  defense  discre¬ 
tionary  spending  limits.  These  defense  estimates  do  not 
reflect  the  placeholder  for  Operation  Desert  Shield, 
which  includes  Desert  Storm. 

Outlays  for  deposit  insurance  decrease  by  $23.4  bil¬ 
lion,  from  $111.6  billion  in  1991  to  $88.1  billion  in 
1991  Spending  by  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation 
(KTC)  to  resolve  savings  and  loan  insolvencies,  and  out¬ 


lays  by  the  Bank  Insurance  Fund  (BIF)  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  (FDIC)  to  resolve  bank 
insolvencies,  decline  between  1991  and  1992  by  $8.5 
billion  and  $6.2  billion,  respectively.  This  estimated  de¬ 
cline  primarily  reflects  increased  receipts  in  1992  from 
the  sale  of  assets  of  past  failed  thrifts  and  banks.  These 
estimates  assume  present  RTC  funding  and  BIF  obliga 
tion  constraints  are  raised.  A  decrease  of  $7.8  billion 
in  outlays  between  1991  and  1992  for  the  Federal  Sav¬ 
ings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  (FSLIC)  Resolu¬ 
tion  Fund  is  due  to  the  completed  restructuring  of  ex¬ 
pensive  pre-1989  contracts  of  the  former  FSLIC  in 
1991. 

Current  Services  Budget  Authority 

Current  services  budget  authority  is  estimated  to 
total  $1,585.6  billion  in  1992.  Table  XV-7  shows  budget 
authority  estimates  for  current  services  and  Adminis¬ 
tration  policy  by  function.  These  estimates,  arrayed  by 
agency,  are  presented  in  Table  XV-8.  A  more  detailed 
comparison  (by  function,  subfunction,  and  program)  of 
current  services  and  Administration  policy  budget  au- 
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Tabte  XV-5.  CURREWT  SERVICES  OUTUYS  BV  AGEHCV 
f'lSaSoniflt  dotes; 


ExKti^^ice  of  the  President _ _ _ _ _ 

Funds  Appropriated  to  the  President _ _ _ 

Department  of  Astrindture _ 

Department  of  Commerce _ 

Department  of  Oefense-MiSiaty _ _ _ _ 

Department  of  Defense— Chef _ _ _ _ _ 

Department  of  Education _ _ _ 

Department  of  Enerw _ _ _ 

Department  of  Heaiih  and  Human  Services,  except  Social  Security _ 

Department  of  Health  and  Human  Sendees.  Soda!  Security _ _ _ 

Diriment  o>  Housing  and  Urban  Development _ _ _ _ 

Department  of  fte  Intenor _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Department  of  Justice . . . 

Department  of  Labor _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Department  cl  State  _ _ _ _ _ 

Deparbnent  of  Transportation . . . . . 

Department  of  the  Treasutv . . . . . . 

Department  of  Veterans  Affairs . . . 

Environmental  Protection  Agency . . . . . 

General  Services  Administraton . . . . . 

K'aBonal  Aeronautics  and  Space  AdminislraSon . . . 

Ofrice  of  Personnel  Management . . . . 

Small  Business  AdmitMlration . . . 

Other  independent  agendes . 

Allowances; 

Proposed  agency  coninbutions  lor  PHS  retirement 

Operation  Desert  Shierd  placeholder . 

Undistributed  offsetting  receipts  . . 

Total  outlays . 

On-budget . . 

Off-budget . 

•$50  inilSon  or  less 


iKPa:^ 

'552 

Airvsffficr 

Z2 

37 

30 

04 

1.6 

20 

1.9 

33 

03 

0.2 

03 

03 

0.3 

« 

to.i 

113 

130 

130 

08 

46.0 

55,4 

55.9 

55.7 

02 

3.7 

38 

38 

38 

289B 

2883 

283.6 

2830 

-52 

250 

26.4 

282 

232 

18 

23.1 

24.8 

27.6 

275 

37 

1^0 

133 

143 

t4  9 

1.4 

1937 

222.3 

247.2 

2423 

203 

245.0 

263.8 

2823 

2838 

18.9 

20.2 

235 

25.4 

243 

08 

5.6 

6.4 

7.0 

65 

0  5 

65 

8,7 

93 

10.0 

1.4 

253 

34.4 

35.0 

34.8 

0.4 

4.0 

43 

4.4 

45 

03 

28.6 

30.S 

336 

31.9 

1.1 

255.3 

276.7 

2973 

2986 

219 

29.0 

31.3 

33.f 

328 

15 

5.1 

58 

5.8 

5.9 

0.1 

-0.1 

08 

06 

0,7 

-• 

12.4 

13.5 

133 

14,7 

12 

3t.9 

352 

37.1 

37.0 

1.9 

0.7 

0,5 

06 

03 

-03 

736 

12c’ 

102.3 

1031 

-236 

0.1 

01 

4.6 

46 

-99,0 

-109.4 

-1164 

-1180 

”6.6 

1.251.7 

1,401.4 

1,4473 

1,445.9 

44.5 

(1.0266) 

(1.1635) 

(1,1960) 

(1.194.2) 

(30.7) 

(225.1) 

(237.9) 

(251 3) 

(251  7) 

(1-38) 

Note  Estmaies  lor  t990  and  1931  am  presenred  on  a  pre-credit  reform  bas«  The  estimates  for  1992  use  creoit  reform  accounting. 


Table  XV-E.  PROGRAMMATIC  ASSUMPTIONS  1991-1996 


p.scai  y?ys 

1991 

IS9v 

1993 

1994 

tS95 

isse 

Beneficanes  (annual  average,  in  thousands). 

Sooal  security  (OASDI)  . 

40:033 

40,593 

41,107 

41.565 

41,988 

42,388 

Railroad  retirement  . 

939 

931 

912 

891 

868 

843 

Federal  ov.l  service  reiremenl . 

2302 

2.239 

2,301 

2,363 

2,425 

2,487 

M’'ita7  reSremer.l . 

1,668 

1.702 

1,736 

1,769 

1,801 

1.832 

Veterans  compensation  . 

2.493 

2  473 

2.455 

2,438 

2.424 

2,412 

Veterans  pensions . 

1.050 

999 

960 

925 

895 

870 

Disabled  coal  miners  programs . 

285 

257 

250 

233 

217 

202 

Supplemental  security  income  . . . 

4,850 

5.051 

5,257 

5,468 

5.687 

5,908 

Maintenance  assistance  (AFDC) . 

12.367 

12.741 

12,856 

12,906 

12,959 

13,001 

Food  stamps'  . . . 

21,775 

22.368 

22.589 

22.422 

22142 

21.809 

Meo'-caid . 

27,3.33 

28.880 

30,136 

31,051 

31.883 

32.715 

Medicare: 

Hospital  insurance  . . 

33.777 

34.326 

34,862 

35,381 

35,874 

35,412 

Supplementary  medical  insurance . 

32,732 

33.141 

33,544 

33,966 

34,395 

34  808 

Auiomat'C  benefit  increases  rpercent): 

Social  sacurity  and  veterans  pensions  (Janua.7)  . 

4.1 

43 

47 

43 

41 

40 

Federal  employee  retirement  (January) . 

Food  stamps  (Octeber)  . . . 

4.1 

4.2 

4.7 

4.3 

41 

40 

52 

53 

39 

3.7 

36 

35 

Unemployment  rate  (percent,  annua!  average). 

Total  (chnlian  and  military)  . 

67 

66 

62 

58 

54 

5.1 

Insur^'  .  ,  . 

3.1 

30 

28 

25 

24 

2.2 

'Average  monlnty  partiopa'ion 

'Th-s  measures  unempioymen!  under  Slate  regu'dir  unempfoyment  insurance  as  a  percentage  of  covered  enp>oyment  under  that  program  It  does  not  include  recpients  ol  extended  oenetits  ij.Wuf 
that  program 


thority  estimates  appears  in  Table  XV-11  at  the  end 
of  the  chapter. 

Increases  in  current  services  budget  authority  be¬ 
tween  1991  and  1992  generally  reflect  year-to-year  in¬ 
creases  permitted  under  the  discretionary  caps  for  dis¬ 


cretionary  programs  and  the  higher  funding  levels  that 
would  be  necessary  to  maintain  current  law  program 
levels  for  niandatory  programs.  In  the  case  of  most 
trust  funds,  the  funds’  receipts  automatically  become 
budget  authority,  thus  increase.^  in  budget  authonty 
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for  these  funds  simply  reflect  year-to-year  growth  in 
expected  receipts.  As  defined  in  the  BEA,  however, 
budget  authority  for  the  medicare,  unemployment,  and 
railroad  retirement  trust  funds  is  equal  to  estimated 
obligations  to  be  incurred  during  the  fiscal  year  for 
benefit,  administrative,  and  other  expenses. 


Current  Seiwices  Outlays  and  Budget  Authority 
by  Function  and  Program 

Table  XV-9  presents  the  current  services  estimates 
and  the  Administration's  proposed  budget  by  category. 
Table  XV-10  presents  outlay  estimates  of  mandatory 
and  related  programs  for  1990  through  1996.  Table 
XV-11  presents  current  services  and  Administration 
budget  authority  and  outlay  estimates  in  function 
order,  with  subfunction  and  program  level  detail. 


TaJte  XV-7.  CUfiflEOT  SESVICES  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  BY  FUMCTiON 


NaSonal  Cetense' 

Depa.’tment  o(  Defetise-Miiafv . . . 

Other . - . .... 

Intemahonal  zHairs . . . 

General  sdence.  space,  and  lech-nology . 

Energy . . . 

Natural  resources  and  environment . . . 

Agtiailturo . 

Commerce  and  housing  crerf.t  . . 

On-budget  . 

Off-budget . 

Transportadon . 

Community  and  regional  development  . 

Education,  tram  ng,  employment.  at\J  social  services . . 

Health . 

Medicare  . 

Income  secunty . 

Social  security . 

On-budget  . 

OH-budgel . 

Veterans  benefits  and  seiviees . . . 

Administration  of  jusfce  . 

General  government  . 

Net  interest  . . 

On-budget  . 

Off-budget  . 

Allowances' 

Proposed  agency  coninbutions  for  PHS  retrement  . . ., 
Budget  authority  to  reach  domestio  discretional  cap  .. 
Undistnbuted  offsetting  receipts; 

Employer  share,  employee  retirement  (on-budget) . 

Employe!'  share,  employee  retirement  (off-budget) . . 

Rents  and  royalties  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf _ 

Sale  of  ma/or  assets . 

Other  uiKfslnbuted  offsetting  receipis . 

Total  undiStnbuted  offsetting  receipts . 

On-bodget  . . 

Off-budoet  . . 


Total  budget  authority . 
On-budgel  . 
Off-budget . 


ISSOKSdl 


293.0 

10.3 
18,8 
14.6 
4.9 
18.1 

14.5 

62.3 
(59.3) 

(3.1) 

30.9 
9.8 

40.3 

60.9 

98.8 

179.8 
307.0 

(3.8) 

(3032) 

30.6 

12.4 
13.2 

164.7 

(200.7) 

(-16.0) 


-28.0 

-56 

-3.0 


-36.6 

(-31.0) 

(-5.6 


1,368.5 

(1,083.8) 

(284.7) 


— —  I 

Note  Estmales  lor  1990  and  1991  are  presented  on  a  pre-crerSt  reform  basis.  The  estimates  Icr  1992  use  credit  .'e'onn  aceounsng. 


Skv<«5 

1991  tswate 

1992<sMlti 

276.4 

279.0 

12.0 

11.8 

19.8 

35.7 

16.5 

16.8 

5.2 

4.9 

18.8 

20.0 

20.7 

20.6 

122.1 

107.0 

(119.4) 

(106^ 

(2.7) 

(0.8) 

31.2 

32.7 

7.8 

6.6 

45.3 

48.6 

73.6 

81.9 

104.5 

117.0 

210.7 

221.3 

329.5 

351.1 

(5.1) 

(5.8) 

(324.3 

(345.3) 

32.2 

33.6 

12.7 

13.4 

12.3 

14.1 

196.3 

205.3 

(216.4) 

(229.1) 

(-20,2) 

(-23.7) 

3.4 

-29.5 

-30.4 

-5.8 

-6.2 

-3.7 

-2.7 

-39.1 

-39.3 

(-33,3) 

(-53.0) 

(-5.8) 

(-6.2) 

1,508,3 

1,585.6 

(1,269.5) 

I  (301.1) 

(316.1 

1592 

Mansoxn 

propesrTs 


278.3 

12.5 

35.7 
18.9 
4.1 

19.7 
20.2 
105.8 


(1.8) 

34.3 

5.8 
46.9 

81.3 
113.8 
222.7 
351.1 

(5.8) 

(345.3) 

33.4 

14.8 
12.7 

206.3 

(230.1) 

(-23.7) 

0.1 


1,577.8 

(1,260.7) 

(317.1 


PrsoostO 
1952 kss 
1991 


1.9 

0.5 

15.9 

2.5 

-1.1 

0.9 

-0.5 

-16.3 

-2.0 

1.7 

7.7 
9.3 
12.0 

21.7 
(0.7) 

(20.9) 

1.2 

2.1 

0.4 

10.1 


(-3.6) 

0.1 


-1.0 

-0.4 

1.0 

-0,1 

-1.2 

-1.7 

[-1.3) 

i-o4 


69.5 
[53  4) 
161) 
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XV.  CURRENT  SERVICES  SSTLMATES 


Part  Five-21 


Table  XV-8.  CURRENT  SERVlCeS  BUDGET  AUTHORRY  BY  AGENCY 

(hbCoKsdeAtj) 


Legislafive  Branch _ _ _ _ _ - 

Tne  Judidary _ _ _ 

Funds  Appropriated  to  the  President . 

Department  of  Agriculture  . . . 

Department  of  Commerce . . 

Department  of  Defense-M^tary  . . . . . . . 

Department  of  Defense-Civil _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Department  of  Educa&n . . 

Department  of  Energy . . 

Department  of  Healin  and  Human  Services,  except  Sora'al  Security .. 

Department  of  Health  and  Ifuman  Sendees,  Social  Security . . . 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development . 

Department  of  the  Interior . 

Department  of  Justice . . . 

Department  of  Labor . 

Department  of  State . 

Department  of  Transportation . 

Department  of  the  Treasury . . 

Department  of  Veterans  Affairs . 

ErMronmental  Protection  Agency . 

General  Services  Administration . 

National  Aeronaufcs  and  Space  Administration . 

Office  of  Personnel  Management . 

Small  Business  Administration . 

Other  independent  agendes . . . 

Allowances; 

Proposed  agency  contributions  lor  PHS  retirement . 

Budget  authority  to  teach  international  disaetionary  cap _ 

Budget  authonty  to  reach  domestic  discretional  c^ . 

Undistnbuted  offsetting  receipts . 

Total  budget  authority . 

Onbudgei . 

Off-budget . 


1932 

prepos^ 

Pt*cs<d 

t99I 

1901  tSSRCt 

iSOaessnet 

Z2 

2S 

2.6 

3.0 

05 

1.7 

2.0 

2.1 

2.6 

0.6 

OS 

0.3 

0.3 

02 

12.4 

13.2 

25.6 

25,4 

12.2 

55.3 

64.4 

62.9 

62.1 

-2.2 

3.7 

2.7 

2.8 

^6 

-0.1 

253.0 

276.4 

279.0 

273,3 

1.9 

37.3 

38.9 

40.4 

40.5 

1.5 

24.7 

27.1 

29.2 

29.6 

25 

14.0 

15.4 

155 

16,1 

0.7 

195.9 

224.9 

248.3 

242.8 

17.3 

303.2 

324.3 

345.3 

345.3 

20.9 

17.3 

27.0 

25.3 

25.6 

-1.5 

6.7 

6.7 

7.2 

6.5 

■*0.3 

8.6 

8.9 

9.3 

10.2 

1.3 

26.6 

32.3 

33.5 

33.2 

0.9 

4.4 

4,6 

4.9 

5.7 

1.1 

30.2 

30.7 

32.2 

33.5 

2.S 

259.1 

278.1 

288.9 

300.0 

21.9 

30.5 

32.1 

33.5 

33.2 

1.2 

5.4 

5.9 

6.0 

6.0 

• 

2.2 

1.9 

1.7 

0.3 

-1.6 

12.3 

14.0 

14.2 

15.7 

1.7 

55.9 

59.2 

61.1 

61.2 

2.0 

0.9 

0.5 

1.1 

0.8 

0.3 

63.7 

123.7 

114.9 

115.5 

**8.3 

0.1 

0.1 

■bWMWIb 

wbksm 

6.3 

IBHHnn 

■illllllllllfll 

3.4 

-99.0 

-109.4 

-116.4 

-118.0 

-86 

1,368.5 

1,508.3 

1,585.6 

WKmim 

695 

11,083.8) 

(1,207.3) 

(1.269.5) 

■Mila 

(53.4) 

(284.7) 

(301.1) 

(316.1) 

(16.1) 

•S50  miSon  or  less. 

Note:  Estimates  for  1990  and  1991  are  presented  on  a  pre<re<St  reform  basis.  Ihe  estmaies  for  1992  use  crerit  refotm  accounting. 
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Part  Five-22 


THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 


Table  XV-g.  CURREKT  SERVICES  AND  BUDGET  CATEGORY  TOTALS,  1991-1996 


1931 

1932 

1993 

lOW 

1995 

I9S€ 

CURRENT  SERVICES  ESTIMATES: 

Oiscreiionary _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

518.4 

527.5 

537.6 

537.8 

543.2 

554,2 

Mandatoiy. 

Soaal  Secunty  benefits _ _ 

266.7 

286.0 

303.8 

320.3 

336.9 

354.0 

Remaning  mandatoiy _ _ _ _ 

453.7 

467.7 

452.6 

402.9 

430.4 

477.3 

Subtotal,  mandatoiy . . . . . 

725.4 

HKItn 

7232 

WMMi 

831.3 

UmSsttibated  olfsetting  receiots . 

-39.1 

-43.0 

-46.3 

Net  Inteiesl _ _ _ _ _ 

196.7 

Kll 

215.5 

211.8 

Total  OutUys . . 

1.401.4 

1,464.4 

1,433.5 

1,551.0 

Total  Receipts . . . . 

1.091.1 

1,252.1 

1,363.0 

1,468.2 

1,565,1 

Defidt  or  surplus  {-) . . 

310.3 

284.9 

212G 

67.5 

12.1 

-14.1 

ADMINISTRATION  PROPOSED  BUDGET; 

Discretionaiy’ . . 

526J 

532.1 

53S.9 

538.0 

542.7 

554.2 

Mandato<7: 

Social  Security  benefits _ _ 

266.7 

286.2 

303.9 

336.9 

354.0 

Remaining  mandator . . . 

458.6 

460.8 

4428 

418.8 

465.7 

Subtotal,  mandat07 . . 

725.3 

747.0 

746.7 

755.8 

819.6 

Undistn’buted  offsetting  receipts _ _ 

-39.1 

-39.5 

-41.4 

-42.0 

-44.0 

Net  Interest . . . . . 

197.0 

206.3 

212.0 

213.8 

211.0 

Total  Outlays . . 

1.409.6 

1,445.9 

■KQIEI 

1,540.8 

Total  Recepts _ _ 

1.091.4 

•i.165.0 

1,560.7 

DefioT  or  surplus  {-) . . 

318.1 

280.9 

201.5 

61.8 

2.9 

-19,9 

DIFFERENCE; 

Oiscreliona^ . . . 

7.9 

4.6 

-0.8 

0.2 

-0.5 

Mandalo^;  ’ 

Soaal  Security  beneiils  . 

0.1 

0.1 

• 

Remaining  mandatary . . . . 

-0.1 

-6.8 

-9.8 

-9.5 

•■11.8 

-11.7 

SuWolal,  mandat07 . 

-0.1 

-6.7 

-9.5 

-11.6 

-11.7 

Undisinbiited  offsetting  receipts . . 

-0.2 

28 

2i 

23 

Net  Inlerest . ~ . . . . . . . 

0.3 

1.0 

HHI 

-0.1 

-0.5 

-0.8 

Total  Outlays . 

-1.3 

■■SE&i 

■■QSI 

-10.2 

Total  Receipts . 

2.7 

miQi 

IMm 

HjlllQyl 

•-I.3 

Deficit  or  surplus  (-) . 

7.8 

-4.0 

-10.8 

-5.7 

-9.2 

-5.8 

*  $S0  W  teis 

Note  Estimates  tor  iWt  are  presented  on  a  pro-aedt  reform  basis  The  estimates  (or  1992  through  199C  use  credit  reform  accounting, 
lodudes  Operation  Desert  Sh/etd  piacehoWer 
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XV.  CURRENT  SERVICES  ESTIMATES 


Part  Five-23 


Table  XV-10.  OUTLAYS  FOR  MANDATORY  AND  REUTED  PROGRAMS  UNDER  CURRENT  UW 

(hMmotiMirs) 


Mandaiay  proggnis: 

Human  resources  programs; 

Education,  tralnino,  employmenL  and  sodal  services _ 

Health: 

MerScak) . . 

Other . . 

Subtotal,  health . . . 

Medicate . . 

Income  sccunty; 

Retirement  and  disablEty _ _ _ _ 

Unemployment  compensation _ _ 

Food  and  nutrftion  assistance . . 

Other . . 

Subtotal,  income  security . . 

Sodal  Security . 

Veterans  benefits  and  services: 

Income  secunty  lor  veterans . . . 

Other . . 


Subtotal,  mandatory  human  resources  programs . . 

Other  mandatory  programs; 

Ag.Tculture . . . 

Commerce  and  housing  credit . . . 

Other  functions . 

Subtotal,  other  mandatory  programs _ _ _ 

Subtotal,  mandatory  programs . . . . . 

Net  interest: 

Interest  on  the  puWIc  debt . . 

Interest  received  by  trust  funds . 

Other  interest . . 

Subtotal,  net  interest . . . . . .  . . . . . . . .  . . . . 

Undistributed  offsetting  receipts; 

Employer  share,  employee  retiremerit  . . . . . . . . 

Rents  and  royaltes  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf . 

Subtotal,  undistributed  offsetting  receipts . . . . 

Total  Outlays  for  Mandatory  and  Related  Programs  Under  Current  Law  _ _ 


More  Estimates  lor  1990  and  1991  are  presented  on  a  pra-aedt  reform  bass  The  essmates  lor 


1992  throuih  I99S  use  credit  reform  accounting. 


Part  Five-24 


THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 


Table  XV-11.  CURRENT  SERVICES  BUDGET  AUTHORmr  AND  OUTUYS  BY  RMCTiON  AND  PROGRAM 


thnifo'sddgln) 


Mip  RssioRt  md  praTxns 

BjdsM  AiiSiaxir  | 

Mirf 

iSSOaojit 

1  Curreri  S«yc«5  | 

Adnrtttvcn 

propoub 

1994  KUl 

1  Currrl  SinflCM  | 

I99Z 

MmmoD 

(XOpMUS 

1  1991  KSaart 

tseziKciuM 

I99t«tcii:< 

isezttitcts* 

G50  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

051  Department  of  Defense-MilKary: 

MjElaiy  personnel  . . . . . . . 

73,876 

79,021 

78,773 

78,017 

75,622 

78,933 

78,560 

77,848 

Operation  and  mantenance _ _ _ 

88,339 

86,019 

86,732 

86,452 

88.340 

86,192 

86,427 

85,723 

Procurement  . . . . . 

81,376 

66,521 

65,521 

63,404 

80,972 

79,385 

74,488 

74,300 

Reseach,  developmerit  test  and  evakraticn _ _ 

36,459 

35,440 

35,013 

39,918 

37,458 

36,038 

35,386 

37,841 

Wttary  construction . . . . . 

5,130 

5,115 

5,061 

4,537 

5,080 

4,603 

5,035 

4,948 

Family  houaog . 

3,143 

3,296 

3254 

3,611 

3,501 

3,336 

3,272 

3,419 

Revolving  and  management  funds . . 

604 

1,784 

1,683 

3,435 

-321 

564 

1,192 

1,841 

Offsettinp  receipts  arid  other . . 

-897 

-812 

-756 

-756 

-897 

-812 

-756 

-756 

Allowances;  Savings  from  reform  of  Davis-Bacon  Act  (pro- 

pnsivl)  ..  . . 

-150 

-81 

Atlowanrijer  Qflnp.ral  traneler  fiithorily  ,  . 

420 

Allowances;  Tletirement  accrual  arid  other  legislation  (pro- 

ptKPd)  . . . 

-186 

-2,457 

Allowances:  Budget  authority  to  reach  defense  discrohonaty 

. . 

3,708 

Subtotal,  Depa.iment  ol  Celense-Military . . 

292,999 

276,386 

278,989 

278,282 

289,755 

288.244 

283,606 

283,045 

053  Atomic  energy  defense  Ktivitles . . . 

9,656 

10,955 

10,802 

11,780 

8,988 

10,355 

10,641 

11,443 

054  Defense-related  activities . 

609 

1,053 

1,039 

757 

587 

947 

998 

758 

Tctal  . 

303,263 

283,394 

290,829 

290,820 

299,331 

299,546 

295,244 

295,245 

150  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS 

151  International  developmertt  and  humanitarian  assistance: 

Agency  for  International  Development . 

2,587 

3,172 

3,382 

3,311 

2,586 

2,489 

2,834 

2,868 

Ehterpnse  for  the  Americas  Init'ative: 

Einh'ng  law . . . 

103 

101 

103 

16 

Proposed  legislation . . 

309 

309 

Multilateral  development  banks. 

Existing  law . . 

1,469 

1,588 

1,686 

1,500 

1,429 

1,303 

1,480 

1,474 

PmpossH  legislation . . 

185 

10 

Food  aid . . 

978 

981 

1,534 

1,301 

978 

1,097 

731 

585 

Refugee  programs . 

513 

511 

543 

511 

544 

455 

538 

520 

Volunlary  contributions  to  international  organizations _ 

274 

279 

297 

250 

265 

270 

304 

257 

Stale  Department  narcotics  assistance  _ _ 

130 

147 

156 

172 

111 

127 

140 

146 

Peace  Corps . . 

166 

182 

197 

OAA 

156 

179 

195 

198 

Other  programs . 

61 

77 

98 

97 

-90 

-69 

-67 

-64 

Offsetting  receipts . 

-483 

-464 

-483 

-480 

-483 

-464 

-483 

-480 

Allowances;  Budget  authority  to  reach  international  discre- 

tionarycap . 

337 

Subtotal,  International  development  and  humanitarian  as- 

sistance . 

5,696 

6,473 

7,851 

7,456 

5,498 

5,387 

5,776 

5,838 

152  International  security  assistance: 

Foreign  military  finandrJg . 

4,407 

4,620 

4,966 

4,650 

4,059 

4,179 

4,385 

4,223 

Economic  supfXJrt  fund . 

3,957 

3,085 

3,274 

3,240 

3,719 

3,229 

3,411 

3,394 

Other  programs  . 

261 

535 

-111 

-111 

1,106 

1,271 

526 

527 

Offsetting  receipts . 

-232 

-231 

-384 

-384 

-232 

-231 

-384 

-384 

Subtotal,  International  security  assistance . 

8,393 

8,009 

7,745 

7,395 

8,652 

8,448 

7,938 

7,759 

153  Conduct  of  foreign  affairs: 

Stale  Department  salaries  and  expenses . . 

1,792 

1,825 

1,980 

2,050 

1,822 

1,661 

1,948 

2,005 

Foreign  buildings . . 

293 

223 

240 

570 

356 

376 

333 

399 

United  Nations  programs . . . 

702 

893 

948 

1,327 

727 

923 

948 

956 

Other  programs . 

144 

154 

166 

174 

145 

177 

164 

173 

Subtotal,  Conduct  of  foreign  affairs . 

2,933 

3,095 

3,334 

4,121 

3,050 

3,336 

3,391 

3,532 

154  Foreign  Information  and  exchange  activities: 

U.S.  Information  Agency . 

927 

987 

1,053 

1,059 

887 

1,021 

1,045 

1,056 

Board  for  Inleinatidnal  Broadcasting . 

i73 

194 

206 

2181 

208 

270 

302 

314 

Other  programs . .i . 

17 

28 

25 

26 

8 

35 

27 

27 

Subtotal,  Foreign  information  and  exchange  activities _ 

1,317 

1,209 

1,285 

1,303 

1,103 

1,326 

1,375 

1,398 

155  International  financial  programs: 

Export-Import  Bank . . . 

56 

170 

2.429 

2,360 

357 

542 

644 

590 

Intamatiorial  Moneta^  Fund . 

12,158 

12,158 

-741 

Exriiange  stahiSzatinn  fund  . . 

• 

-2,947 

-lt500 

-1  fiM 

Foreign'military  sales  trust  fund  (riet) . 

373 

931 

965 

-935 

-245 

255 

2.S5 

Other  progia.ms; 

Exisring  la-w . . . 

139 

10 

11 

-129 

-93 

31 

ai 

Pmpnsed  legidatinn  _ 

20 

Q 

Offsetiing  receipts . 

-94 

-96 

-98 

-98 

-96 

-98 

-98 
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XV.  CURRENT  SERVICES  ESTIMATES 


Part  Five-25 


TaM  XV-11.  CURKNT  SERVICES  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTUYS  BY  FUNCTION  AND  PfiOGRAII-C«n6)Md 

(tiinaontoldoiin) 


Mi|or  inMos  and  pregnm 

BudgMAjDicWr 

ISMxtiil 

1  1 

tm 

1990  aow 

1  CtfMMtStntts  I 

1  1992 

'  Admi«ratoA 

1  propOUiS 

pnfoub 

1991  HtnaH 

1  1992«$aruM 

Subiota],  Internationa  iinancial  programs  . . 

473 

1,015 

15,465 

15405 

-4,539 

-1,692 

-653 

-713 

Total - - - - - - - 

18,811 

19,802 

35,680 

35,679 

13,764 

16,806 

17,811 

17,814 

250  GENERAL  SCIENCE,  SPACE,  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

251  Genml  adence  beelc  rwMrch: 

National  Sdence  Foundation  programs . 

2,100 

2,335 

2,389 

2,743 

1,836 

2,123 

2,289 

2,436 

Department  of  Energy  general  saence  programs . 

1,064 

1,149 

1,173 

1,519 

997 

1,137 

1,059 

1,343 

Subtotal,  General  science  and  basic  research _ 

3,184 

3,483 

3,563 

4,292 

2,835 

3,259 

3,348 

3,779 

253  SpK«  fllghl . 

7,164 

7,992 

8,196 

8,898 

7,401 

7,931 

7,857 

8,249 

254  Space  telenet,  tppllettlont,  tnd  technology . . 

3,141 

3,744 

3,849 

4,517 

3,068 

3,519 

3,771 

4,183 

255  Supporting  epict  activltite . 

1,155 

1,259 

1,179 

1,227 

1,140 

1,072 

1,173 

1,237 

Total . 

14,644 

16,479 

16,787 

18,934 

14,444 

15,781 

16,149 

17,452 

270  ENERGY 

271  Energy  tupply: 

« 

Research  and  development . . 

3,171 

3,377 

3,510 

3,363 

2,521 

2,691 

3,120 

3,130 

Petroleum  reserves . . . 

-386 

-431 

-295 

-301 

-393 

-447 

-303 

-307 

Federal  power  marketing; 

Existing  law . - . 

-377 

-285 

-372 

-321 

-719 

-664 

-537 

-500 

PrnpnsMt  Iflnisliirinn . . . 

-377 

-393 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority . 

174 

982 

982 

-410 

-59 

702 

702 

Uranium  enrichment; 

PxLsSng  hw . . 

-140 

-104 

-145 

-145 

Pmpnsnrt  IngWatiyi . 

145 

UranHim  Supply  and  Enrichment  Revolving  Fund  (proposed) . 

-145 

Nuclear  waste  ‘disposal  fund . . L...'. . 

-277 

-320 

-315 

-256 

-233 

-281 

-310 

-279 

Iiy  porKOnventional  fuel  prndiirtintr  . -  . 

• 

• 

• 

95 

136 

149 

149 

Rural  electric  and  telephone; 

Existing  law . 

1,073 

1,322 

169 

159 

265 

389 

491 

492 

Pmpnsprf  iRgiiJahrtn . ,  ,  , . 

-91 

-13 

I«nlnp«<!  . ”  .  . 

16 

8 

6 

s 

8 

Subtotal.  Energy  supply . . . 

3,394 

3,923 

3,680 

3,167 

932 

1,662 

3,176 

2,846 

272  Energy  contervttion; 

Energy  conservation  grants  and  RSO . 

366 

465 

476 

296 

364 

393 

442 

406 

Solar  Energy  end  Snergy  Coriseivation  Bank  . . . 

• 

• 

Subtotal,  Energy  conservation . 

366 

465 

476 

296 

365 

394 

442 

406 

274  Etmrgency  energy  preparedness: 

Existing  law . 

571 

439 

405 

390 

442 

342 

246 

236 

Proposed  . 

Subtotal,  Emergency  energy  preparedness . 

571 

439 

405 

390 

442 

342 

246 

236 

276  Energy  Information,  policy,  and  regulation; 

Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission . 

266 

23 

20 

20 

221 

21 

16 

7 

Other  energy  programs . 

329 

329 

348 

256 

338 

322 

327 

215 

Subtotal,  Energy  information,  policy,  and  regulation . . 

595 

353 

368 

276 

559 

343 

343 

223 

Total . . . 

4,926 

5,180 

4,929 

4,129 

2,358 

2,740 

4,207 

3,710 

300  NATURAL  RESOURCES  AND  ENVIRONMENT 

301  Water  resources: 

1 

Corps  ol  Engineers . 

3,306 

3,465 

3,679 

3,750 

3,466 

3,499 

3,643 

3.667 

Bureau  ol  Reclamation . 

1,066 

1,082 

1,108 

1,016 

1,029 

1,163 

1,109 

1.033 

Other . . . 

305 

234 

243 

199 

250 

257 

239 

207 

Offsetting  receipts . . 

-344 

-422 

-468 

-468 

-344 

-422 

-468 

-468 

Subtotal,  Water  resources . 

4,332 

4,360 

4,562 

4,497 

4,401 

4.496 

4,522 

4.439 

S02  Conservation  and  lend  menagement; 

Management  of  national  forests,  cooperative  forestry,  and  for- 

estry  research  (Forest  Service) . 

3,043 

2,828 

2,683 

2.831 

2,500 

2,806 

2,735 

2,735 

Management  ol  pubSc  lands  (BLM) . 

1,005 

813 

856 

922 

785 

866 

645 

877 

Mining  redamatidn  and  enlorcemeht . 

295 

310 

321 

272 

327 

255 

328 

314 

Conservation  reseive  program . 

1.011 

1,315 

1,643 

1,643 

1,513 

1.315 

1,791 

1.791 

Wetlands  reserve  prograth . . . . 

124 

124 

80 

80 

Other  conseivatiori  ofagricultufal  lands: 

Existing  law . 

733 

780 

797 

844 

740 

774 

795 

844 

Proposed  legislatiwi . . . 

• 

Other  resources  management  . 

262 

349 

365 

379 

256 

319 

359 

367 

Offsetting  receipts: 

Existing  law . . . 

-2,567 

-2,835 

-2,810 

-2,893 

-2,567 

-2,835 

-2,810 

-2,893 

280-000  0  -  91  -  2  (PART  5) 
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THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 


Tabte  XV-tl.  CUfiRENT  SERVICES  BUOOET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTUYS  BY  FUNCTION  AND  PROGRAtl-CotttfeKwd 


(ti  nSors  d 


SukwiAiattfex 

OJttfl 

Major  oissont  pragrxn 

teeoaaal 

1  CVTtnlSirMM 

1332 

AdnwSBon 

VVf/xtH 

1330  KSal 

1  C;nmS«vic«s 

_  19S2 

test  MftnM 

leeatsamM 

t33t  RtRlM 

ie92e,«r.ai 

Proposed  fegislation . . . . . 

-Z 

-2 

STrijIoW/Conswitiofl  end  ijnd  (imnegeineet . 

3,733 

3560 

4,179 

4,179 

3553 

3,999 

4,124 

4,112 

303  Recraetionel  resourcet: 

Fedpra'  lend  ecniiisit'O'', . . . 

311 

353 

399 

338 

238 

33 

325 

35 

1,949 

367 

41 

349 

39 

Ilrtun  paiV  end  liklivin  weopivalinn  Innrio . . 

33 

54 

56 

36 

Operation  of  recreat'onal  resources; 

FxMnj  !e«  . . .  .  . . 

2,134 

2,183 

2513 

2,176 

8 

1.889 

2,196 

2.218 

6 

PrnprKsd  legfelatinn . 

Corps'of  Engitieers  recreational  fee  {proposeol . . 

Forest  Service  recreational  fee  (proposed) . . 

Offrsetting  fe»ipt<!  . . 

-20 

-20 

-8 

-8 

-S4 

-107 

-106 

-106 

-84 

-107 

-i06 

-106 

Srihtotei,  Recreeiionai  rpjoijfces _ _ _ _ 

2,395 

2,488 

2,661 

2,424 

1,878 

2,202 

2,498 

2,478 

304  Pollution  control  and  abatement: 

Regulatory,  enforcement,  and  research  programs; 

FvkSng  lew  . . . .  . . . . 

1,969 

2,353 

2,414 

2,509 

5 

1,744 

2,179 

2,294 

2,356 

3 

Prnposwl  legkietinn . . . 

Heaerrlncie  eyhstence  rpeprsnee  lijnd  , . , . 

1,530 

149 

1,616 

113 

1,659 

114 

1,750 

133 

1,144 

44 

1,361 

55 

1,495 

116 

1,514 

132 

Oil  pfillitinn  ftinrie  . . .  . 

ftewegp  tfoelmnnt  plant  mnstnirtinn  grenle  . 

1,948 

74 

2,102 

65 

2,145 

67 

1,900 

85 

2,290 

59 

2,354 

69 

2,199 

83 

2,194 

91 

leaking  iindergfwnd  storage  tank  trtist  fund  , . , 

Ofisetfmg  rereTptc  '  . 

-125 

-150 

-237 

-237 

-125 

-150 

-237 

-237 

Siihtatal,  Pnllirtion  nijntrni  and  ahatemenl  . . 

5,545 

6,098 

6,162 

6,145 

5,156 

5,869 

5,949 

6,051 

30fi  Other  natural  resources; 

Program  activities . 

2,093 

-16 

2,318 

-19 

2,433 

-19 

2,482 

-19 

2,095 

-16 

2,283 

-19 

2,460 

-19 

2,483 

-19 

OffMttmg  receipts . . . . . 

Subtotal,  Other  natural  resources . 

2,077 

2,298 

2,413 

2,463 

2,080 

2,263 

2,441 

2,464 

Total  .  . . . . . 

18,132 

18,805 

19,978 

19,708 

17.067 

18,829 

19,535 

19,545 

350  AGRICULTURE 

351  Farm  Income  stablllatlon; 

CoiwnovSry  CrKlit  Corporalisa: 

Existing  law . . . 

6.273 

11,327 

10,773 

10,773 

-36 

6,380 

10,844 

11,000 

11,079 

—36 

936 

-77 

ProposV)  legislation . . . 

CrM  insurance" 

Existing  law . 

401 

683 

644 

832 

979 

884 

943 

Propo^  legislation . 

-157 

Agncrilturai  rxerl'l  insurance  . 

5,459 

6,018 

6,302 

4 

6,278 

2 

2,241 

1,715 

858 

2 

855 

1 

Siate  mediaCon  grants . . 

Farm  Credit  Sysfem  assistance . . . 

• 

. 

-23 

-170 

-104 

-103 

155 

Temporary  emergency  food  assistance  program  . . 

169 

170 

174 

147 

167 

170 

173 

Other . ." . '. . !....." . 

11 

• 

• 

17 

11 

•Subtotal,  Fann  incorne  stabiiiraiion . . . . .  . 

12,313 

18,179 

17,896 

17,638 

9,761 

13,453 

12,872 

12,790 

352  Agricultural  research  and  services; 

Research  programs; 

ExisSng  law . . . . . 

946 

1,064 

1,106 

1,104 

-3 

9.53 

1,028 

1,046 

1,046 

-3 

Proposed  legislaSon . . . 

Extension  programs . . . . 

369 

398 

407 

411 

364 

383 

404 

407 

MatkeSng  programs; 

Exisbrig  law . . . ... 

146 

171 

174 

195 

151 

171 

173 

191 

Propo^  legislation . 

Uatkefing  and  inspection  lees  (proposed) . 

-12 

-12 

Animal  and  plant  heaWi  programs . ! . . 

375 

418 

547 

441 

371 

408 

411 

410 

Economic  intelligence . . . . . 

221 

239 

251 

262 

216 

233 

248 

257 

other  pmgrams'aod  iinaiincaled  overhead  . . 

277 

313 

324 

297 

248 

275 

279 

287 

Odsntting  "receipts . . . 

-106 

-112 

-113 

-113 

-106 

-112 

-113 

-113 

Subtotal,  Agricultural  research  and  services . . . 

2,229 

2,493 

2,697 

2581 

2,197 

2,391 

2,448 

2,470 

Total . . . 

14,542 

20,671 

20,593 

20,219 

11,958 

15,844 

15,321 

15,261 

370  COMMERCE  AND  HOUSING  CREDIT 

371  Morlgage  credit: 

Mortgage^cked  soctinlies  (GNMA) . 

• 

-462 

-142 

-3 

-282 

-5 

-327 

-5 

Morlgage  purchase  activiSes  (GNMA) . 

-6 

Mortgage  credit  (FHA) . . . . . . . 

2,504 

3,610 

75 

2,394 

1,188 

983 

1,533 

645 

1,762 

741 

2,797 

590 

741 

2,652 

« 

Housing  for  the  eldei^  or  handicapped . . . 

399 

313 

Rural  Housing  progratns  (FmHA)  . . . . 

6,943 

6,143 

4,236 

3,983 

3,014 

-2 

3,219 

10 

Other . . .'. . . 

Subtotal,  Mortgage  credit . . . . . 

9,847 

9,829 

6,631 

5,171 

3,845 

5,263 

5,034 

3.652 
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XV-11.  CtlRRENT  SERVICES  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTUYS  BY  FUNCTION  AND  PROGRAH-Contlnued 


RK3ion$  jnd  (ftgram 


372  Postal  aafvica: 

Pawnents  to  the  Postal  Seivico  fund: 

Existing  law . . . . 

Propo^  legislafon . . 

Postal  Seivice: 

Existing  law . 

Proposed  legistation . . . 

Subtotal,  Postal  service . . . 

373  Depo^  insuranca: 

Resolution  Trust  Corporation: 

Existing  law  . . . . . 

Propo^  legislation . . . 

Bank  Insurance  Fund . . . 

FSLIC  Resolution  Fund . . . 

Savings  Association  Insurance  Fund . 

National  CrecEt  Union  Administration . 

Other  bank  and  thrift  regulation  . . 

Subtotal,  Deposit  insurance . 

376  Other  advancernent  of  commerce: 

Small  and  minority  business  assistance: 

Existing  law . 

Proposed  legislation . 

Science  and  t^nology . 

Economic  and  demographic  stab'sHcs . 

International  trade  and  other: 

Existing  law . 

Proposed  l^lslab'on . 

Subtotal,  Other  advancement  ol  commerce  .... 

Total . 

OnbsK^at . 

Off-budget . 

400  TRANSPORTATION 

401  Ground  transportation: 

Highways . . 

Highway  safety . 

Mass  transit . 

Railroads . 

Regulation: 

Existing  law . 

Propo^  legislation . 

Subtotal,  Ground  transportation . 

402  Air  transportation: 

Airports  and  ainvays  (FAA) . . . 

Aeronautical  research  and  technology . 

Air  carrier  subsidies  and  other . 

Subtotal,  Air  transportation  . . 

403  Water  transportation: 

Marine  safety  and  transportation . 

Ocean  sKpprng . . 

Panama  Cana!  Commission . 

Subtotal,  Water  transportation . 

407  Other  transportation . 

Total . . . 

450  COMMUNITY  AND  REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
451  Community  development: 

Community  development  block  grants . 

Urban  homesteading . 

Rental  housing  assistance  for  the  homeless . 

Rental  rehabilitation  and  rental  development . 

Pennsylvania  Avenue  Deve.'opment  Corporation  . 
Other. 

Existing  law . . . 

Proposed  legislation . 

Subtotal,  Community  deveiopment . 


(tinaVintcliWn) 


BixSgo  Aiaionr  1 

(Xi9»y« 

IdMactuaf 

CumlSirnCM 

1S32 

AdwKgraaoo 

propose 

1990  KUal 

t992 

Mrtissneen 

1991  KtRUlt 

1992  MKUM 

1991  Ktrset 

t992«eiii!« 

490 

3,083 

511 

523 

814 

601 

-378 

814  , 
990 

490 

511 

523 

601 

-378 

-1,322 

198 

2,722 

1,626 

59 

-1,322 

3573 

3,233 

1,337 

2,027 

2,116 

570 

-799 

-900 

41,507 

3,453 

664 

80,416 

76,055 

46.547 

84,568 

76,055 

-11,849 

37,904 

9,731 

3,262 

-847 

-156 

27 

76,055 

20,411 

11,718 

14,775 

20,411 

6,429 

5,213 

87 

-101 

-94 

15,881 

11,067 

13 

-37 

-1 

9,731 

3,262 

-847 

-156 

8 

— 

* 

It 

11 

30 

45,624 

106,920 

96,477 

96,496 

58,031 

111,491 

83,053 

88,073 

626 

612 

946 

851 

-160 

279 

351 

774 

-9 

386 

506 

784 

714 

-144 

293 

361 

748 

-9 

273 

1,556 

845 

292 

419 

796 

298 

445 

858 

296 

1,602 

822 

310 

588 

781 

304 

448 

835 

3,299 

2,119 

2,547 

2.086 

3,105 

2,184 

2,370 

1,953 

62,342 

122,100 

106,991 

105,760 

67,147 

119,508 

94,659 

92,788 

'1Iom| 

(119,378) 

(2.722) 

(106,177) 

(814) 

(103,976) 

(1,804) 

(65,522) 

(1.626) 

(,i9.4g 

(95,981) 

(-1.322) 

(93,912) 

(-1.124) 

15,164 

338 

3,245 

579 

44 

14,483 

360 

3,310 

340 

44 

15,079 

375 

3,409 

886 

47 

15,824 

437 

3,381 

525 

41 

-11 

14.101 

362 

3,830 

537 

43 

14,364 

359 

4,107 

750 

44 

15,726 

373 

3,630 

831 

47 

15,146 

395 

3,571 

605 

42 

-12 

19,369 

19,037 

19,796 

20,197 

18,954 

19,623 

20,856 

19,746 

7,367 

862 

31 

7,938 

980 

27 

8,541 

1,014 

27 

9,267 

1,079 

39 

6,390 

819 

24 

7,419 

976 

29 

7,700 

1.007 

27 

7,970 

1,046 

34 

8,260 

8,944 

9,582 

10,385 

7,234 

8,424 

8,733 

9,050 

3,060 

108 

2,837 

85 

6 

2,995 

83 

5 

3,386 

83 

5 

2,977 

189 

-15 

2,809 

362 

3,044 

348 

• 

3,387 

349 

• 

. 

3,168 

2,927 

3,082 

3,474 

3,151 

3,171 

3,393 

3,736 

251 

261 

256 

146 

252 

256 

175 

30,940 

31,160 

32,722 

34,312 

29,485 

31,469 

33,239 

32,707 

2,915 

13 

11 

128 

744 

249 

3,200 

13 

3,267 

13 

2,920 

2,818 

13 

3 

37 

31 

630 

3,073 

14 

4 

72 

97 

650 

3111 

13 

5 

118 

134 

669 

3.097 

57 

14 

93 

144 

506 

-1 

70 

12 

375 

71 

12 

391 

22 

388 

4,060 

3,670 

3,755 

3,387 

3,530 

3,910 

3,950 

3,853 
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THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1932 


Tabis  XV-li.  CUBRENT  SERVICES  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AKO  OUTUYS  BY  FUNCTION  AND  PROGRAM-ContIniMd 

(iDinXbrtofAIars) 


Ol^ 


Uj(x  iritixca  ir^i  pognms 


452  Area  and  regional  development; 

Rural  development; 

Existing  law . . . 

Proposed  legislation . . . 

Economic  developmen!  assistance . 

Wian  programs . . . 

Regional  commissions . . 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority . . . ... 

Other . . . 

Ofisetting  receipts . 

Subtotal,  Area  and  regional  developmeni . 

453  Disaster  relief  and  Insurance: 

Small  business  disaster  .<oans: 

Existing  la-w . 

Proposed  legislation . 

Disaster  reEel . 

Other . - . . . . 

Subtotal.  Disaster  reSel  and  insurance . . 

Total . 

500  EDUCATION,  TRAINING,  EMPLOYMENT,  AND  SOCIAL 
SERVICES 

50t  Elementary,  secondary,  and  vocational  education; 

School  improvement  programs . . 

Compensatory  education. 

Existing  law  . 

Propo^  legislation . 

Special  education . 

Impact  aki . . 

Vocational  and  adult  education . 

Educational  excellence  (proposed) . 

Other  . 

Subtotal,  Elementary,  seconds^,  a.nd  vocahonal  education 

502  Higher  education: 

Student  financial  assistance: 

Existing  law . 

Proposed  legislation . 

Guaranteed  student  loan  program: 

Existing  law . 

Proposed  legislation . 

Higher  education; 

ExisCng  law . 

Proposed  leg'islation . 

Other: 

Existing  law . 

Proposed  legislatio.n . . . 

Subtotal,  Higher  education . 

503  Research  end  general  education  aids; 

Existing  law . 

Proposed  legislation . 

Subtotal,  Research  and  general  education  aids . 

504  Training  and  employment: 

Training  Md  employment  services: 

Existing  law . 

Proposed  legislation . . 

TAA  training  assistance: 

Existing  law . 

Proposed  legislation . 

Older  Americans  employment . 

Federal-State  employmeni  service . . . 

Other . 

Subtotal,  Training  and  employment . . . 

505  Other  labor  services . . . 

506  Social  services; 

Social  services  block  grant . . . . 

Grants  to  Slates  for  special  services . . . . 

RehaMitation  services: 

Existing  law . . 
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Table  XV-11.  CURKMT  SERVICES  BUDGET  AUTHOmTY  AND  OUTUYS  BY  FJNCTION  AND  PROGRAM-ConUnucd 


(liiiiAorcofdoin) 


Mi)or  msscns  md  progrru 

BudgMAuMny 

OuStfl 

1990 

1  CurrM  S«(vic«t 

1992 

favmtsctt 

picpoult 

1930  Mull 

1  CuTTint  S«flncn 

m 

prcpO$4l> 

1991  NtnuM 

t9S2««<r4it 

1991  KUrju 

Pnjpnsflrt  legWatinn . 

1,375 

2,614 

3,536 

..™. 

1,123 

5 

12 

1,976 

2,614 

-247 

3,577 

90 

199 

8 

7 

2,444 

2,520 

1,522 

2,520 

-210 

3,555 

72 

189 

585 

9 

10 

Papsnts  to  States  for  foster  care  and  adoption  assistance: 

Bdsting  law . . . 

Prnpn^  tsgislatifin . 

2,534 

1,579 

Human  develo^ent  services: 

Existing  law . . . 

Proposed  legislation . 

2,936 

3,462 

2,550 

■  3,157 

3,533 

Domestic  vdunleer  programs . 

Interim  assistance  to  S^tes  for  legaluation . . 

Points  of  light  Initiative . 

Other  social  services . 

Subtotal,  Social  services . . . 

Total . . 

550  HEALTH 

551  Health  care  teivicee: 

Medicaid  grants: 

Existing  law . 

Proposed  legislation . 

176 

303 

7 

191 

273 

5 

11 

169 

546 

e 

179 

942 

2 

8 

188 

827 

7 

10 

9,727 

11,652 

12,734 

11,062 

9,723 

11,899 

12,305 

11,652 

40,344 

45,289 

48,582 

46,943 

38,497 

42,800 

46,450 

45,530 

40,690 

51,555 

59,899 

59,808 

25 

507 

2,504 

-66 

-111 

6,812 

41.103 

51,555 

59,899 

59,808 

25 

507 

3,012 

-66 

-111 

6,776 

Health  insurance  tax  credit . 

507 

2,504 

507 

3,010 

Federal  employees'  health  benefits: 

Existing  law . 

Proposed  legislation . 

3,727 

3,510 

1,640 

2,354 

PHS  retirement'  transfer  (proposed) . 

6,945 

Other  health  care  service's; ' 

Existing  law . 

Proposed  legislation . 

6,003 

7,069 

4,894 

6,423 

6,800 

Subtotal,  Health  care  services . 

552  HeaHh  reMarch; 

National  Institutes  of  Health  research . 

Other  research  programs . 

Subtotal,  Health  research . 

553  Education  and  training  of  hielth  cars  work  force; 

National  Institutes  of  Health  research  training . 

Clinical  training . . . 

50,420 

62,009 

69,979 

69,478 

47,637 

60,331 

70,216 

69,951 

7,216 

1,109 

7,890 

1,297 

8,085 

1,334 

8,373 

1,297 

7,145 

882 

7,419 

1,118 

7,870 

1,262 

7,872 

1,237 

8,324 

9,187 

9,4t9 

9,670 

8,027 

8,538 

9,132 

9,109 

361 

233 

71 

387 

260 

77 

397 

328 

79 

402 

147 

68 

347 

198 

44 

364 

281 

65  • 

386 

341 

74 

382 

234 

72 

Other . ” . 

Subtotal,  Education  and  training  ol  health  care  work  force 

554  Consumer  and  occupational  health  and  safety: 

Consumer  safety: 

Existing  law . 

Proposed  legislation . 

670 

725 

603 

616 

589 

709 

800 

687 

1,057 

.™.„. 

1,168 

1,240 

1,085 

-50 

500 

1,008 

1,140 

1.18i 

1,071 

-50 

491 

Occupational  safety  and  health . 

Subtotal,  Consumer  and  occupational  health  and  safety  .... 
Total . 

570  MEDICARE 

571  Medicare; 

Hospital  insurance  (HI); 

Existing  law . 

Proposed  legislation . 

469 

492 

454 

462 

485 

1,503 

1,638 

1.732 

1,535 

1,462 

1,602 

1.666 

1,512 

60,917 

73,558 

81,933 

81,300 

57,716 

71.180 

81,814 

81,260 

64,415 

70,264 

77,805 

77,494 

-2,035 

52,129 

-795 

-12,938 

-44 

66,687 

70,211 

77,711 

77,437 

-2,035 

52,096 

-795 

-12,938 

-44 

Supplementary'rnedical  insurance  (SMI): 

Existing  law . 

Proposed  legislation . 

43,272 

46,071 

52,189 

43,022 

46,056 

52,188 

Medicare  premiums  and  collections; 

Existing  law . 

Proposed  legislajon . 

-8,891 

-11,834 

-12,958 

-11,607 

-11,834 

-12,958 

Total . 

600  INCOME  SECURITY 

601  General  retirement  and  disability  insurance  (excluding 
social  security): 

Railroad  retirement: 

Existing  law . 

Propo^  legislation . 

98,796 

104,505 

117,037 

113,811 

93,102 

104,433 

116,941 

■  ,3,720 

4,161 

4.648 

4,890 

4,742 

-108 

1,302 

119 

4,249 

4,064 

4,617 

4,540 

74 

1,441 

-551 

113 

Special  benefits  (or  disabled  coal  miners . . . 

Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation . 

Other . . . 

1,549 

106 

1,425 

109 

1,385 

119 

1,486 

-680 

93 

1,437 

-605 

101 

1,442 

-555 

113 

386 


Part  Five-30 


THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  19S2 


Table  XV-11.  CURRENT  SERVICES  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTUYS  BY  FUNCTION  AND  PROGRAM-ConUnued 

(innaons  of  dotes) 


Ui/x  inssons  sod  pragrms 

1  BjOjet  Ai.-tiM/ 

(XXUys 

1993ac9jal 

1  Ctfreil$«ivm 

t932 

M/rices»on 

popo$vs 

1990ac&uf 

CurreraS^rv^ 

1992 

Aditfirstra^O'') 

propose 

199t  tsia-Xt 

IKI  esar^ie 

I992esma!e 

Subicial,  General  reliremenl  and  disability  insurance  (ex* 
eluding  sodal  securi^) . 

602  Federal  employee  relitemen*  and  diubility: 

CiviGan  retirement  and  disability  programs: 

Existing  law . 

Prnpnspfl  legislation . 

5,815 

6,182 

6,394 

6,055 

5,148 

4,996 

5,617 

5,617 

52,986 

56,477 

59,428 

■""36.874” 

189 

14 

59,428 

132 

164 

36,874 

189 

14 

31,451 

34,007 

35,325 

35,328 

PHS  retiretnenr  transfer  (prriposed)  . 

111 

24,673 

173 

-951 

MiStaiy  retirement . . ' . . . . 

33,970 

166 

3 

35,551 

319 

9 

21,545 

-93 

-923 

24,673 

178 

-951 

Federal  employees  workers'  compensation  (FECA) . . 

Federar  employees  lile  insurance  fund . 

Subtotal,  Federal  employee  retirement  and  disability . 

603  UnemploytTwnt  compensation; 

Exisfing  law . . . . . 

Proposed  legislation . . 

Subtotal,  Unemployment  compensation . 

604  Housing  assistance: 

Subsidaed  housing . 

Renewal  ol  Section  8  contracts . . . 

HOPE  grants . 

87.125 

92,356 

96,801 

51,981 

56,327 

59,225 

59,338 

18,960 

24,040 

25,294 

25,491 

-90 

18,889 

27,033 

27,511 

27,329 

-92 

18,960 

24,040 

25,294 

25,400 

18,889 

27,033 

27,511 

27,237 

8,522 

7,735 

8,700 

6,882 

9,029 

7,025 

865 

2,156 

100 

221 

2,093 

12,751 

3 

13,662 

564 

14,299 

1,470 

14,244 

1,499 

41 

2,150 

176 

154 

1,668 

PubSc  housing  operating  subsidies  . . . 

1  rtw-rent  piihbn  hrtising  Inans . 

2,100 

200 

223 

981 

2,144 

100 

228 

1,471 

1,759 

413 

79 

886 

2,013 

282 

124 

1,087 

2,145 

176 

154 

1,525 

Transitional  housing  arid  emergency  shelter  for  the  homeless 
Other  housing  assistanee  . . . 

Siibtotal.  Housing  assistance . . . . 

60S  Food  and  nutrition  assistance: 

Food  stamps . - . . . 

Aid  to  Puerto  Rico . . 

Child  nutntkm  and  other  programs: 

Existing  law . 

PrqMsed  leglslatinn  . .  . 

11,135 

19,761 

19,525 

21,488 

15,891 

17,731 

19,933 

18,277 

963 

8,895 

19,650 

1,013 

9,500 

— 

19,650 

1,013 

9,654 

1 

14,992 

931 

8,040 

18,312 

963 

8,941 

19,638 

1,013 

9,466 

19,638 

1,013 

9,604 

-8 

Subtotal,  Food  and  nutrition  assistance . 

609  Other  Income  security: 

Su^emental  secunry  income  (SSI}; 

Existing  law . 

Proposed  legislation . . . . 

25,054 

28,135 

miQgi 

30,318 

23,964 

28,216 

30,116 

30,247 

12,576 

12,165 

17,409 

17,376 

12,568 

16,786 

17,376 

17,599 

-96 

15,237 

-120 

868 

6,772 

408 

991 

567 

239 

2 

Family  support  "payments; 

Existing  law . . 

Proposed  legislation . . . 

14,008 

15,162 

12,246 

14,110 

15,237 

JOBS’training  progra.m  for  welfare  recipients . . . . 

Earned  income  lax  credit  (EITC) . . 

Refugee  assistance . 

Low  income  home  energy  assistance . 

Payments  to  elates  fnr  rtay,care  asslstanne . 

531 

4,354 

390 

1.443 

1,000 

4,857 

411 

1,610 

732 

224 

1,000 

6.772 

419 

1,644 

760 

237 

636 

4,857 

386 

1,669 

22 

208 

868 

6,772 

414 

1,458 

568 

228 

Other: 

Existing  law . 

Proposed  legislation . 

220 

222 

Subtotal.  Other  income  security . 

Tola! .  . 

650  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

651  Social  security: 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance  i'  i) 

Existing  law .  . 

Prnpnseii  leglslatinn  . . 

■aniiHiiiwi 

31,679 

40,251 

43,370 

42,628 

31,404 

42,921 

42,467 

179,768 

210,724 

221,251 

172,977 

185,159 

184,839 

278,557 

298,932 

318,720 

318,720 

32i38? 

223,432 

241,604 

258,795 

258,872 

130 

29,630 

Disability  insurance  (Dl) . 

Interfund  transactions . 

28,282 

141 

30.515 

3 

32.389 

25.i91 

27,361 

29,594 

Total . 

On-budget . . 

Ofl-budget . 

700  VETERANS  BENEFITS  AND  SERVICES 

701  Income  security  lor  veterans: 

Service-connecter!  eompensaton; 

Existing  law . „.... . . 

Proposed  legislafon . . . 

Non-seivice-con.'wcted  pensions: 

Exisbng  law . 

306,980 

329,451 

351.f09 

351,109 

248,623 

288,383 

288,632 

iiil 

■gM 

IMl 

■im 

11 

(5,847) 

(282.785) 

11.566 

O.tKH 

11,627 

S03 

3,936 

11,181 

1,146 

3,897 

11,181 

1.131 

3,897 

10.715 

3.594 

11.671 

412 

3,955 

11,217 

1.097 

3.900 

11,217 

1,082 

3  900 

387 


XV.  CURRENT  SERVICES  ESTIMATES 


Part  Five-3i 


Table  XV-11.  CURRENT  SERVICES  BUDGCT  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTUYS  BY  FUNCTION  AND  PROGRAM-Con'Jnued 


{In  mSont  of  doa») 


missioie  and  progrxns 

{  BuOs«t 

1  Ovsaj* 

1 

m 

praccuu 

1990  aaua! 

1  Ctne:(S«vc«  | 

vm 

piopKiti 

ISSt  KSiut. 

l9S2«ar.aM 

1991  t&nxt 

1902  es^« 

Pfftpn«v<  IpgiiJahnn . 

..g. 

1,459 

28 

-403 

-2 

131 

1,428 

36 

-373 

-2 

131 

1,323 

—6 

-373 

Burial'afKl  Other  benefls . . 

Nafional  service  6fe  insurance  trust  fund _ _ 

All  other  insurance  programs  . . . 

tns^iranca  program  receipta . , . . 

140 

1,442 

28 

-400 

131 

1,428 

36 

-373 

145 

1^23 

-36 

-400 

1,301 

-19 

-403 

131 

1,323 

-6 

-373 

Subtotal,  Income  security  for  veterans _ 

7C2  Veterans  education,  training,  and  rehabilitation: 
Readjustment  benefits  (Gl  Bdl  and  related  programs): 

Existing  law . 

Pmpospd  lagkratinn .  . . 

16,660 

17,071 

17,447 

17,431 

15,241 

17,046 

17,290 

17,273 

473 

538 

635 

635 

-12 

486 

541 

633 

633 

-12 

46 

-178 

Pnst.Viptnam  era  priiication  . 

15 

-221 

2 

-4 

67 

-199 

•  1 

1 

-3 

46 

-178 

All-volunteer  lorce  educarional  assistance  tnist  hmd _ 

Veterans  Jobs  program  . 

-193 

-198 

-206 

-206 

Other: 

Existing  law . 

Proposed  legislation . . 

............ - 

1 

1 

1 

_• 

-3 

-3 

Subtotal,  Veterans  education,  training,  and  rehabilitation  .... 

703  Hospital  and  medical  care  for  veterans: 

Medical  care  and  nospital  services: 

Existing  law . . . 

Proposed  legislation . . . 

279 

341 

431 

419 

278 

406 

497 

485 

11,436 

261 

j 

12,310 

12,999 

13,287 

-27 

268 

1 

739 

-379 

-135 

1 

1 

11,330 

1 

12,101  ' 

! 

12,842 

13,037 

-27 

263 

1 

639 

-381 

-135 

Medical  administration,  research,  and  other: 

Existing  law . 

Proposer!  leglelailon  . . .  . . . 

269 

235 

253 

262 

276 

Construction ...” . 

Thirrl-party  merfical  reoriveries  . .  ■■ 

619 

810 

-293 

-45 

829 

-379 

-10 

699 

585 

-306 

-45 

632 

-381 

-10 

Fees  and'other  charges  lor  medical  services . 

Subtotal,  Hospital  and  medical  care  lor  veterans _ 

704  Veterans  housing; 

Loan  guaranty  revolving  fund; 

Existing  law . 

Proposed  legislation . *..... 

-148 

-148 

12,168 

13,051 

13,724 

13,754 

12,134 

12,597 

13,359 

13,397 

548 

635 

586 

588 

-100 

1 

-1 

482 

-193 

1 

j 

649  * 

1 

1 

1 

629  1 

! 

617 

619 

-106 

-4 

4 

570 

-207 

Direct ’loan  revolving  fund: 

Existing  law . 

Proposed  legislafinn  . . . . 

1 

-16 

1 

-15  j 

_4 

Guaranty  and  indemnity: 

Existing  law . . 

Proposed  legislation . 

1 

83 

481 

-216 

. 

569 

Subtotal,  Veterans  housing . 

705  Other  veterans  benelits  and  services; 

Cemeteries,  administration  of  veterans  benefits,  and  other ..... 
Non-VA  support  programs . 

Subtotal,  Other  veterans  benefits  and  sendees . 

Total . 

1  548 

718 

1,068 

777 

517 

398 

1,182 

876 

863 

77 

957 

91 

877 

85 

909 

91 

858 

84 

942 

95 

828 

103 

856 

114 

940 

1,048 

962 

999 

943 

1,036 

930 

970 

30,595 

32,229 

33,632 

33,380 

29,112 

31,483 

33,258 

33,001 

750  ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE 

751  Federal  law  enforcement  activities; 

Criminal  Investigations  (OEA,  FBI,  FCEN,  OCOEJ _ _ 

Alcohol,  tobacco,  and  firearms  investigation  (ATF) _ _ 

Border  enforcement  activities  (Customs  and  INS) - 

Customs  user  lee . . . . . ...... _ _ 

2,448 

264 

2,488 

-892 

2,738 

306 

2,429 

-699 

2,893 

323 

2,536 

-696 

3,189 

317 

2,652 

-696 

2,122 

255 

2,247 

-892 

2,762 

302 

2,380 

-699 

424 

546 

2,717 

320 

2,455 

-696 

439 

565 

2,952 

314 

2,550 

-696 

477 

613 

Protection  activities  (Secret  Service) . 

Other  enlorcemenl  . . . . 

384 

507 

425 

536 

449 

566 

495 

608 

386 

529 

Subtotal.  Federal  law  enforcement  activities _ 

752  Federal  litlgatlve  and  Judicial  activllles; 

Civil  and  criminal  prosecution  and  representation: 

Existing  law . 

Ptopo^  legislation . . 

5,200 

5,734 

6,070 

6,566 

4,648 

5,714 

5,799 

6,211 

1.740 

2,084 

2,201 

2,401 

1 

2,585 

327 

1,608 

2,093 

2,152 

2,329 

1 

2,385 

327 

Federal  juddaTactivities  _ _ _ 

Representation  ol  indigents  in  dvil  cases . . 

Subtotal,  Federal  litigative  and  judicial  activities _ 

753  Federal  correctional  activities  . . . . . 

754  Criminal  luatica  assistance . 

Total  . . . . . 

1,773 

317 

2,015 

327 

2,130 

334 

1,680 

291 

2,073 

325 

1,952 

333 

3,829 

4,427 

4,666 

5,314 

3,579 

4,491 

4,437 

5,042 

2,578 

1,732 

1,822 

2,195 

1,291 

1,575 

2,272 

1  2.557 

774 

821 

863 

767 

477 

759 

698 

677 

12,381 

12,714 

13,421 

14,842 

9,995 

12,539 

13,206 

14,486 

388 


Part  Five-32  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1992 


Table  XV-11.  CURRENT  SERVICES  BUDGET  AUrHORITY  AND  OUTUYS  BY  FUNCTION  AND  FROGRAM-Continued 


(bmComstcoeart) 


prograrns 

SuUgt!  AuSiorry 

OuSlyj 

1990  KtuU 

1  SrvcM 

1992 

Adrunsfttton 

P'CfCUiS 

1990ac&;tf 

1  Ojrttfi  Smfctl  | 

1999 

ManxstSan 

t99t»iini£* 

isssnsmn 

1991  tsuaa 

1999MVBSt 

SOO  GENERAL  GOVERNMENT 

801  Legljlillve  tunctlcni . . 

1,800 

2,021 

2,144 

2,468 

1,752 

2,085 

2,198 

2,466 

882  Executive  dliectlsn  and  management . 

296 

270 

281 

243 

160 

259 

281 

248 

803  Central  fiscal  operatlops; 

Coilection  of  taxes  . . 

5,500 

6,111 

6,733 

6,733 

5,370 

5,993 

1  6,561 

6561 

Other  fiscal  operations; 

Existirg  law . 

715 

-1,079 

25 

47 

634 

-1,042 

11 

30 

Proposed  legislation .  . 

-94 

-94 

Subtotal,  Central  (iscrJ  operations . 

6,215 

5,032 

6,758 

6,687 

6,004 

4,951 

6,572 

6.49/ 

804  General  property  and  records  management; 

Federal  buSdings  fund . . 

1,967 

1,870 

1,619 

233 

-220 

655 

540 

626 

Pfooerty  receipts . . 

-61 

-169 

-171 

-171 

-61 

-169 

-171 

-171 

Records  management . 

126 

139 

145 

153 

157 

241 

250 

255 

Other  . 

282 

203 

215 

212 

155 

268 

259 

261 

Subtotal,  General  property  and  records  management _ 

2,313 

2,042 

1,808 

426 

31 

995 

878 

971 

805  Central  personnel  management: 

Existing  law . 

156 

164 

174 

172 

176 

160 

165 

163 

Proposed  legislation . . 

1 

1 

Subtotal,  Central  personnel  management . 

156 

164 

174 

173 

176 

160 

165 

164 

806  General  purpose  fiscal  assistance: 

Payments  and  lo.  is  to  the  District  of  Columbia . . 

515 

533 

544 

499 

548 

540 

544 

499 

Payments  to  Slates  and  counties  from  Forest  Service 

receipts; 

Existing  law . 

365 

355 

367 

367 

369 

356 

364 

364 

Proposed  legislation . 

2 

2 

Payments  to  Siales  from  receipts  under  the  Mineral  Leasing 

Act . 

451 

515 

522 

473 

451 

515 

522 

473 

Payments  to  States  and  counties  from  Federal  land  manage- 

ment  activities . 

132 

124 

130 

133 

230 

119 

129 

132 

Payments  in  lieu  ol  taxes . 

105 

104 

107 

105 

103 

104 

107 

105 

Payments  lo  territories  and  Puerto  Rico . 

177 

210 

220 

220 

175 

210 

220 

220 

Other  . 

288 

287 

287 

288 

285 

288 

287  j 

288 

Sub'otal,  General  purpose  fiscal  assistance . 

2,033 

2,128 

2,176 

2,087 

2,161 

2,133 

2,172 

2,083 

808  Other  general  government: 

Compacts  ol  free  association . 

136 

177 

157 

150 

179 

177 

157 

150 

Ternlories . 

109 

154 

156 

87 

119 

146 

150 

95 

Treasury  claims . 

485 

427 

468 

468 

485 

427 

468 

468 

Civil  libem'es  public  education  fund . 

500 

560 

500 

500 

500 

500 

Presidentiat  election  campaign  fund . 

32 

33 

33 

33 

21 

158 

158 

Other . 

-13 

143 

163 

92 

17 

97 

160 

109 

Subtotal,  Other  general  government . 

750 

1,433 

1,477 

1,330 

800 

1,367 

1.593 

1,479 

809  Deductions  for  offsetting  receipts . 

-361 

-780 

-725 

-725 

-361 

-780 

-725 

-725 

Total . 

13,202 

12,310 

14,092 

12.688 

10,724 

11,163 

13,133 

13,183 

900  NET  INTEREST 

90t  Interest  on  the  public  debt: 

Existing  law . 

264,820 

285,958 

303,482 

303,894 

264,820 

285,953 

303,482 

303,894 

Propo^  legislation . 

84 

84 

Subtotal,  Interest  on  the  public  debt . 

264,820 

285,958 

303,482 

303,978 

284,820 

285,958 

303,482 

303,978 

902  Interest  received  by  on-budget  trust  funds; 

Existing  law  . 

-46,416 

-50,178 

-53,432 

-53,432 

-46,416 

-50,178 

-53,432 

-53,432 

Proposed  legislation . 

-84 

-84 

.  1 

Subtotal.  Interest  received  by  on-budget  trust  funds _ 

-46,416 

-50,178 

-53,432 

-53,516 

-46.416 

-50,178 

-53,432 

-53,516 

903  Interest  received  by  off-budget  trust  funds . 

-15,991 

-20,164 

-23,733 

-23,733 

-15,991 

-20,164 

-23,733 

-23,733 

908  Other  interest: 

Interest  on  loans  lo  Federal  Financing  Bank . 

-13,731 

-16,137 

-18,552 

-18,552 

-13,731 

-16,137 

-18,552 

-18,552 

Interest  on  refunds  ol  lax  collections . 

2,329 

2,265 

2,248 

2,248 

2,329 

2,265 

2,248 

2,248 

Interest  on  loans  to  FHA . . . 

-395 

-534 

-606 

-395 

-534 

-606 

Other  . 

-5,904 

-4,937 

-4,031 

-4,082 

-6,394 

-4,511 

-4,031 

-4,082 

Subtotal.  Other  interest . 

-17,701 

-19,344 

-20,991 

-20,386 

-18,191 

-18,918 

-20.991 

-20,386 

Total . . 

184,711 

196273 

205,325 

206,343 

184,221 

196,699 

205,325 

206,343 

On-budget . 

(200,702) 

(216,437) 

(229,058) 

(230,076) 

(200,212) 

(216,863) 

(229,058) 

(230,076) 
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XV.  CURRENT  SERVICES  EST«AVTES 


Part  Five-33 


Table  XV-lt.  CURRENT  SERVICES  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAYS  BY  FUNCTION  AND  PROGRAM-ConUnued 

(kiniBcflSoldisiivt) 


Uafif  tiKS^  and  pf^/ams 

eodgttAitfustey 

Ousa/J 

1930acbal 

Cmtoi  S«nnc<3 

1992 

AdTOsiUKcn 

proposa5i 

19903011! 

1992 

A<tti«»waUM 

propou'S 

test  MWiite 

1992  isnute 

1991  eiU'Jte 

I992«»i!e 

on-budget . 

S20  ALLOWANCES 

925  Budgei  authority  to  reach  domestic  discretionary  cap  ... 

926  Proposed  agency  conl'lbutlons  lor  PUS  retl'*mont . 

(-15,991) 

(-20,164) 

(-23,733) 

(-23,733) 

(-15,99!) 

(-20,164) 

(-23,733) 

(-23,733) 

■■I 

3,441 

■■I 

ini 

Hill 

■ll 

■iMinM 

97 

■— 

mmmm 

97 

929  Operation  Desert  Shield  placeholder . 

mmmmm 

■IIMIIIII 

■liiiim 

HBWi 

LJliiiiiiiiNJ 

■■iiiiiiii 

4,611 

Tntfll  . . . . . . 

— iMiim 

■mmniiiiiiiiii 

■illllllllliw 

mmmmm 

4,708 

950  UNDISTRIBUTED  OFFSETTING  RECEIPTS 

93t  Employer  share,  employee  retirement  (on-budget): 

Military  retired  contributions . 

mmmrn 

mmmmm 

MIMipiM 

-16,324 

-2,153 

-3,536 

-16,254 

-2,209 

-4,584 

-16,161 

-2,346 

-4,871 

-16,161 

-2,346 

-4,871 

-132 

-6,979 

-97 

-16,324 

-2,153 

-3,536 

n 

-16.161 

-2,346 

-4,871 

-132 

-6,979 

-97 

Contributions  to  HI  t.’usi  fund . . . 

Contributions  from  Postal  Service: 

Existing  law . . . 

Proposed  legislation . 

Con'iibutions  from  other  dviCan  agendes; 

Existing  law . . 

-6,032 

-6,490 

-6,979 

-6,032 

-6,490 

-6,979 

Proposed  legislation . 

Subtotal,  Employer  share,  employee  rerirement  (on-budget) 

952  Employer  share,  employee  retirement  (off-budget) . . 

953  Rents  and  royalties  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf _ 

954  Sale  of  major  assets . 

-28,044 

-29,537 

-30,357 

-30,586 

-28,044 

-30,357 

-30.586 

-5,567 

-5,827 

-6,231 

-6,231 

-5,567 

-5,827 

-6,231 

-6,231 

-3,004 

-3.729 

-2,637 

-2,687 

-3,004 

-3,729 

-2,687 

-2,687 

lllll—i 

-85 

tmmim 

-85 

959  Other  undistributed  offsetting  receipts . 

■HMiiillllM 

mmmmmm 

—liliMi 

IRHH 

MMMOT 

-1,191 

BBHI 

mmmmm 

HHRHIH 

-1.191 

Total . . . 

wn 

mmmrnm 

mmmmm 

■n^B 

-39,093 

-40,780 

-36,615 

-39,093 

-39,275 

-40,780 

On-budget . 

(-31,048) 

-(-5,567) 

(-33,266) 

(-5,827) 

■Kil 

KSSul 

(-31,048) 

(-5,567) 

(-33.266) 

(-5,827) 

(-33,044) 

(-6,231) 

KSSu 

Off-budget . 

Total . 

1,368,500 

1,508,322 

1,585,624 

1,577,773 

1,251,703 

1,401,436 

1,447,233 

1,445,902 

On-budget  . . . 

Ofl-budoel . 

(1,083,762) 

(284,738) 

H} 

iH 

liHW 

(1.026,638) 

(225,065) 

IIm 

Note  Esjmates  lof  1990  and  1991  are  (xesenled  on  a  (xe-oiedil  relofm  basis  Tho  estimales  lof  1992  uso  Cfodl  relonn  accounfing. 
'$500  thousand  o(  less. 
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Part  Six-9 


xvn.  TRUST  FUNDS  AND  FEDERAL  FUNDS  PRESENI’ATION 


The  budget  consists  of  two  major  groups  of  funds: 
Federal  funds  and  trust  funds. 

The  Federal  funds  group,  which  comprises  the  larger 
part  of  the  budget,  includes  all  transactions  not  classi¬ 
fied  by  law  as  being  in  trust  funds.  The  main  compo¬ 
nent  of  the  Federal  funds  group  is  the  general  fund, 
which  is  used  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  instead  of  being  restricted  by  law  to  a  specific 
program.  It  consists  of  all  receipts  not  earmarked  by 
law  to  finance  other  funds,  including  virtually  all  in¬ 
come  taxes,  and  all  outlays  financed  by  these  receipts 
and  by  general  Treasury  borrowing. 

The  Federal  funds  group  also  includes  special  funds 
and  revolving  funds.  Special  fimds  are  financed  by  ear¬ 
marked  receipts.  Where  the  law  requires  that  Federal 
fund  receipts  from  a  specified  source  be  earmarked  to 
finance  a  particular  program,  such  as  the  license  fees 
deposited  into  the  land  and  water  conservation  fund, 
the  receipts  and  associated  outlays  are  recorded  in  spe¬ 
cial  receipt  and  expenditure  accounts.  Revolving  funds, 
such  as  the  Postal  Service  fund,  conduct  continuing 
cycles  of  business-type  activity.  They  charge  for  the 
sale  of  products  or  services  and  use  the  proceeds  to 
finance  their  spending.  The  proceeds  arc  credited  to 
the  fund  that  makes  the  expenditure. 

Trust  funds  are  accounts  that  are  financed  by  taxes 
and  other  receipts  earmarked  by  law  for  specific  pur¬ 
poses  and  that  are  designated  by  law  as  “trust  funds.” 
The  predominant  trust  fund  activity  is  social  insurance, 
such  as  social  security,  medicare,  and  unemployment 
compensation.  Other  mqjor  trust  funds  are  for  Federal 
employee  retirement,  highway  construction,  and  airport 
and  airway  development.  These  programs  are  not  trust 
funds  in  the  private  sector  meaning  of  assets  held  in 
a  fiduciary  capacity  for  someone  else.  The  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  owns  the  assets  and,  by  enacting  a  law,  can 
change  the  future  receipts  and  the  terms  under  which 
a  fund’s  resources  are  spent.  Tinist  funds  are  like  spe¬ 
cial  funds  (or,  in  a  few  cases,  like  revolving  funds) 
except  that  they  are  designated  a  “trust  fund”  by  law. 

Table  XVII-1  shows  the  receipts,  outlays,  and  surplus 
or  deficit  by  fund  group  and  whether  the  transactions 
are  on-budget  or  off-budget.  The  total  on-budget  re¬ 
ceipts  and  outlays  are  the  sum  of  the  on-budget  Federal 
fund  and  trust  fund  receipts  and  outlays,  respectively, 
minus  a  deduction  for  the  interfund  transactions  be¬ 
tween  the  two  groups.  Interfund  transactions  are  out¬ 
lays  of  a  fund  in  one  group  and  receipts  of  a  fund 
in  another  group,  such  as  the  payment  of  interest  by 
the  general  fund  to  the  hospital  insurance  trust  fund 
on  its  holdings  of  Treasury  debt.  Since  the  receipts 


from  iuterfund  transactions  are  not  receipts  from  the 
public  and  the  outlays  are  not  outlays  to  the  public, 
these  transactions  must  be  subtracted  when  Federal 
fimd  and  trust  fund  amounts  are  added  so  that  the 
budget  totals  for  receipts  and  outlays  will  record  only 
transactions  with  the  public. 

The  off-budget  Federal  entities,  discussed  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  section,  consist  of  the  social  security  trust  funds 
and  the  Postal  Service  fund  (which  is  a  Federal  fund). 
Total  off-budget  receipts  and  outlays  are  added  together 
in  the  same  way  as  on-budget  receipts  and  outlays. 
The  on-budget  and  off-budget  totals  may  themselves 
be  added  together,  as  shown  in  table  XVII-1,  to  arrive 
at  the  total  receipts,  outlays,  and  surplus  or  deficit 
of  the  Federal  Government.  The  latter  totals  generally 
represent  the  net  fiscal  transactions  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  with  the  public. 

The  on-budget  and  off-budget  amounts  are  added 
without  any  adjustment  for  interfund  transactions.  This 
is  because  the  interfund  transactions  between  on-budg¬ 
et  and  off-budget  are  treated  in  a  special  way  so  that 
the  on-budget  and  ofF-budget  amounts  can  be  added 
into  a  consolidated  total  without  any  further  adjust¬ 
ment.  Interfund  payments  from  on-budget  to  off-budget, 
such  as  the  interest  paid  to  social  security  on  its  hold¬ 
ings  of  Treasury  debt,  are  not  included  in  off-budget 
receipts;  instead  they  are  subtracted  in  deriving  off- 
budget  outlays.  Interfund  payments  from  off-budget  to 
on-budget  are  treated  symmetrically. 

This  treatment  is  displayed  in  the  bottom  panel  of 
table  XVII-2.  The  first  line  shows  the  cash  income  and 
outgo  of  the  social  security  trust  funds.  The  next  line 
shows  the  interfund  receipts  from  on-budget:  interest, 
a  transfer  from  the  general  fund  equal  to  the  income 
tax  collected  on  social  security  benefits,  the  employer 
share  of  the  social  security  contribution  for  Federal  em¬ 
ployees,  and  a  small  amount  from  other  sources.  The 
final  line  shows  receipts  and  outlays,  both  net  of  these 
interfund  transactions.  These  are  the  ofl-budget  trust 
fund  receipts  and  outlays  in  table  XVII-1.  Social  Secu 
rity  outlays  are  considerably  less  than  cash  outgo;  an 
estimated  $35.8  billion  in  1992.  More  detail  and  more 
years  are  shown  in  Part  Seven,  “Historical  Tables,” 
table  13.1,  where  the  estimated  difference  is  shown  to 
grovf  to  $61.2  billion  in  1996. 

Table  XVII-2,  besides  its  detail  on  social  security, 
displays  the  receipts,  outlays,  and  balances  of  the  major 
trust  funds  or  groups  of  closely  related  trust  funds. 
The  trust  fund  balances  are  primarily  invested  in 
Treasury  securities. 
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Part  Six-12 


THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 


Table  XVIM.  RECEIPTS,  OUTUYS,  AND  SURPLUS  OR  DEFICfT  BY  FUND  GROUP 

(In  biSoAs  of  d^Ia/3) 


)SS)  tSSiSM 

ISSStSn^t 

irAtistpM 

Receipts: 

Oniodget 

Federil  ftmds _ - _ _ _ 

634.1 

667.9 

712.4 

764.4 

833.S 

906.6 

968.0 

Tnis!  funds -  - - — 

2552 

273.1 

293.4 

3132 

3332 

359.1 

3802 

Interfund  Iransacfions _  _ _ _ _ _ 

-139.6 

-147.8 

-156.0 

-163.6 

-1722 

-1882 

-204.9 

ToiaJ.  on-bodget  receipts -  -  . 

749.7 

793.2 

849.8 

914.0 

9992 

1,077.5 

1,1432 

Off-budget; 

Federal  funds _ ........ _ _ _ _ 

Trust  funds - - - 

281.7 

2982 

315.3 

338.7 

3652 

389.8 

417.2 

Total,  off-budget  recc^its . . . . 

231.7 

298.3 

3152 

338.7 

3652 

389.8 

417.2 

Total,  Federal  Government  receipts . . . . 

1.031.3 

1,091.4 

1,165.0 

1,2527 

1,365.3 

1.467.3 

1,660.7 

Outlays: 

On-bodget; 

■1 

Fede.'al  funds . . 

9732 

1,119.1 

1,104.8 

1,058.5 

1,087.9 

1,139.1 

Trust  funds . . . . 

193.1 

246.6 

264.3 

284.1 

311.9 

Inlerfund  transactions . 

-139.6 

IBMI 

WKm 

-163.6 

-1725 

-138.2 

-204.9 

Total,  on-budget  outlays . . 

1,026.6 

1,171.7 

1,194.2 

1,187.8 

1,150.2 

1,1838 

1,246.1 

Off-budget: 

Federal  funds . . 

1.6 

0.1 

-1.1 

1.0 

0.7 

02 

-0.7 

Tmst  funds . - . . 

223.4 

237.8 

252.8 

265.4 

276.2 

2860 

295.4 

Total,  off-budget  outlays . 

225.1 

237.9 

251.7 

266.4 

276.8 

286.5 

294.7 

Total.  Federal  Govem.ment  outlays . . . 

1,251.7 

1,409.6 

1,445.9 

1,454.2 

1,427.1 

1,470.3 

1,540.8 

Surplus  or  deficit  (-): 

On-budget: 

■■ 

■i 

Federal  funds  . . - . . 

-339.0 

-406.8 

-340.4 

-219.7 

-171.1 

Trust  funds . 

62.1 

622 

66.5 

692 

68.6 

Total,  on-budget  surplus  or  deficit  (-) . 

-277.0 

-378.5 

-344.4 

-273.8 

-150.4 

-106.3 

-1026 

Off-budget; 

Federal  funds . . 

-1.6 

-0.1 

1.1 

-1.0 

-0.7 

-0.5 

0.7 

Trust  funds . 

532 

60.4 

62.4 

73.3 

■  893 

103.9 

121.8 

Total,  off-budget  surplus . 

56.6 

60.4 

63.6 

72.3 

68.7 

103.4 

122.5 

Total,  Federal  Government  surplus  or  deficit  (-) _ 

-220.4 

-318.1 

-280.9 

-201.5 

-61.8 

-29 

19.9 
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XVII.  TRUST  FUNDS  AND  FEDERAL  FDNDS  PRESENTATION 


Part  Six-13 


Table  XVil-2.  RECEIPTS,  OUTLAYS.  AND  BAUNCES  OF  TRUST  FUNDS 

(bi  bilkxis  ol  dollars) 


DtscrfOOR 

{  Racnn  1 

(Mai*  1 

1  Bilamt' 

t991 

i992 

1990aa;al 

1991 

1992 

9SSfrt9f$ 

1900  acta) 

1991 

!  1992 

1  HSanx* 

Ofvbudget: 

1 

Airport  and  airway  trust  fund . . . . . . 

6.3 

6.9 

35 

5.4 

5.8 

14.4 

15.3 

16.4 

Federal  employees  retirement  funds . . . . 

56.5 

59.8 

315 

34.0 

355 

240.7 

263.1 

237.4 

Foreign  miRary  sales  trust  fund . . . . . . . . 

10.3 

10.0 

95 

10.1 

10.3 

5.7 

6.0 

5.7 

HeaKh  insurance  trust  funds _ _ - . . . 

134.1 

148.4 

109.7 

1165 

126.7 

9’7 

92.7 

92.8 

Higtiway  trust  funds . . . . 

15.4 

18.3 

19.4 

15.3 

15.6 

16.8 

165 

18.9 

21.2 

MiTitaiy  retirement  fund . . 

34.0 

35.6 

36.9 

215 

23.0 

24.7 

77.7 

905 

102.4 

Railroad  retirement  trust  funds . . . . 

10.3 

11.3 

115 

9.7 

10.1 

10.7 

85 

9.0 

9.0 

Unemplopent  trust  fund . . . 

25.9 

25.3 

26.8 

20.3 

28.4 

28.7 

45.1 

42.0 

40.1 

Veterans  Efe  insurance  trust  funds . 

1.5 

1.5 

1.4 

1.2 

15 

1.3 

12.4 

12.6 

12.7 

Other  trust  funds . . 

5.2 

8.4 

6.1 

1.6 

35 

4.4 

255 

288 

30.9 

Subtotal . . . . 

285.7 

3055 

327.1 

223.6 

247.7 

264.8 

539.0 

578.6 

618.8 

^ntnfiind  rp/Mpts  frnm  . . . 

-0.1 

• 

-0.1 

* 

• 

intrAfiiivI  from  ott*h»irfgpt  . . . . . . 

-3.0 

-3.6 

-35 

-3.0 

-3.6 

-3.3 

IntPrfiinH  fromnff^hiidQPt  . . . . . . 

-3.9 

-5.0 

-5.4 

-3.9 

-5.0 

-5.4 

Propripfnry  rPCPipt!^  frnm  thp  public  . . 

-23S 

-23.9 

-24.9 

-23.5 

-23.9 

-24.9 

1 

Total,  on-bodget . 

255.2 

273.1 

293.4 

193.1 

2155 

231.1 

539.0 

578.6 

618.8 

Off-budget: 

■1 

Sod^  security  trust  funds; 

■HU 

Cash  income  and  outgo . 

307.9 

329.8 

351.1 

249.7 

269.4 

214.9 

272.5 

335.0 

inlRrfiind  fficftipfs  frcm  . 

-26.3 

-31.5 

-35.8 

-26.3 

-31.5 

Propriftfary  fW'/‘jpt«5  from  thfl  public . 

• 

mminn 

■■H 

D8D 

mmmm 

Total,  off-budget  (social  security)  . . 

281.7 

293.3 

315.3 

223.4 

237.8 

252.8 

214.9 

272.5 

335.0 

Total . 

536.8 

571.3 

608.7 

416.6 

453.1 

483.9 

753.9 

851.1 

953.8 

'$50  maon  Of  loss. 

'  Balances  avaiiatiie  on  a  cash  basis  (rather  than  an  authorization  basis)  at  the  end  of  the  yoar.  Balances  are  primanV  iirrested  in  Federal  debt  secunh’es. 
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XVm.  PHYSICAL  CAPITAL  PRESENTATION 

FEDERAL  PHYSICAL  CAPITAL  AND  OTHER  CAPITAL  OUTLAYS 


The  importance  and  role  of  Federal  and  private  in¬ 
vestment  for  the  future  of  the  Nation  are  discussed 
broadly  in  Chapter  IV,  “Investing  in  the  Future.”  In 
contra.st  this  section  classifies  Federal  outlays  into  sev¬ 
eral  more  technically  defined  categories  of  physical  and 
other  capital.  As  noted  in  the  introduction  to  Part  Six, 
this  presentation  is  an  alternative  way  of  dividing  up 
the  unified  budget  totals,  as  opposed  to  a  replacement 
of  the  existing  structure.  This  presentation  has  been 
a  part  of  the  budget  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  major  categories  for  physical  and  other  capital 
are:  major  public  physical  capital,  conduct  of  research 
and  development,  conduct  of  education  and  training, 
financial  capital  outlays,  and  other  capital.  The  tech¬ 
nical  presentation  in  this  section  provides  continuity 
with  previously  published  analyses,  is  consistent  with 
physical  capital  and  research  and  development  data 
extending  back  to  the  1940s  that  appear  in  Part  Seven, 
“Historical  Tables,"  presents  detailed  data  by  program, 
and  estimates  nondefense  physical  capital  net  of  depre¬ 
ciation. 

The  section  that  follows  this  one,  “Supplemental 
Physical  Capital  Information,”  is  provided  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  Capital  Invest¬ 
ment  Program  Information  Act  of  1984.  It  uses  defini¬ 
tions  specified  in  the  Act,  which  are  different  from 
those  in  this  section  or  elsewhere  in  the  budget. 

Capital  outlays  are  outlays  that  yield  long-term  bene¬ 
fits.  They  take  several  forms  and  are  made  for  many 
purposes.  They  are  in  the  form  of  grants  to  State  and 
local  governments  and  direct  Federal  outlays.  They  can 
be  for  physical  capital,  which  yields  a  stream  of  services 
over  a  period  of  years;  and  for  research,  development, 
education,  and  training,  which  is  less  tangible  but  also 
provides  long-term  benefits.  They  can  also  be  for  loans, 
which  yield  monetary  returns,  although  the  loans  usu¬ 
ally  provide  subsidies  to  the  borrowers  as  well  and 
therefore  the  face  amount  of  the  loans  overstates  the 
value  of  these  assets. 

Inherent  in  the  classification  of  these  data  are  two 
problems,  one  involving  grants  to  others,  and  one  in¬ 
volving  spending  that  could  bo  shown  in  more  than 
one  category. 

•  For  some  grants  to  State  and  local  governments, 
the  recipient  jurisdiction,  not  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  ultimately  determines  whether  the  money 
is  used  to  finance  capital  or  current  programs. 
This  analysis  classifies  all  of  the  outlays  in  the 
category  where  the  recipient  jurisdictions  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  spend  most  of  the  money.  Hence,  shared 
revenues  are  classified  as  current  spending,  al¬ 
though  some  may  be  spent  by  recipient  jurisdic¬ 
tions  on  physical  capital.  Community  development 


block  grants  are  classified  as  physical  capital,  al¬ 
though  some  may  be  spent  for  current  purposes. 

•  Some  spending  could  be  classified  into  more  than 
one  category.  For  example,  grants  for  construction 
of  education  facilities  finance  the  acquisition  of 
physical  assets,  but  they  also  contribute  to  the 
provision  of  education  and  training.  To  avoid  dou¬ 
ble  counting,  the  outlays  are  classified  in  the  cat¬ 
egory  that  is  most  commonly  recognized  as  capital. 
Consequently  the  conduct  of  education  and  train¬ 
ing  does  not  include  the  cost  of  education  facilities, 
because  these  facilities  are  included  in  the  cat¬ 
egory  of  construction  and  rehabilitation  of  physical 
assets.  Similarly,  the  purchase  of  equipment  for 
research  and  development  is  included  as  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  equipment,  not  conduct  of  research  and 
development. 

This  section  is  organized  in  three  parts; 

•  the  composition  of  Federal  capital  outlays; 

•  nondefense  physical  capital  outlays  net  of  depre¬ 
ciation;  and 

•  detailed  tables. 

Composition  of  Federal  Capital  Outlays 

The  composition  of  Federal  capital  outlays  consistent 
with  the  Administration’s  1992  budget  is  shown  in 
Table  XVIIl-1.  These  outlays  arc  estimated  to  be 
$241.1  billion  in  1992,  $1.4  billion  or  0.6  percent  more 
than  the  1991  estimate.  This  section  initially  discusses 
physical  capital,  such  as  construction,  rehabilitation, 
and  the  acquisition  of  major  equipment,  and  discusses 
the  more  marginal  categories  (in  terms  of  classification; 
at  the  end,  such  as  purchases  of  agricultural  commod¬ 
ities  and  international  development  activities. 

Outlays  for  major  public  physical  capital  (hereafter 
referred  to  as  physical  capital  in  the  text)  are  estimated 
to  bo  $129.6  billion  in  1992,  $0.8  billion  less  than  the 
1991  estimate  of  $130.4  billion.  This  capital  includes 
primarily  outlays  for  construction,  rehabilitation,  and 
mtyor  equipment.  Direct  physical  capital  outlays  by  the 
Federal  Government  are  estimated  to  be  $102.4  billion 
in  1992,  and  grants  to  State  and  local  governments 
for  physical  capital  are  estimated  to  be  $27.2  billion. 

Direct  physical  capital  outlays  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  are  primarily  for  national  defense,  estimated  to 
be  $82.3  billion  in  1992.  Almost  all  of  this,  or  an  esti¬ 
mated  $75.2  billion,  is  for  the  procurement  of  weapons 
and  other  military  equipment,  and  the  remainder,  $7.1 
billion,  is  primarily  for  construction  of  military  bases 
and  family  housing  for  military  personnel. 

Outlays  for  direct  physical  capital  for  npndefense  pur¬ 
poses  are  estimated  to  be  $20.1  billion  in  1992,  $2.5 
billion  more  than  the  1991  estimate.  The  1992  outlays 
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TaMe  XVi!M.  GOMPOSmON  Of  FEDERAL  CAPITAL  OUTUYS 


1990  aonl 

1991 

1992 

tsknait 

Mtior  public  phy^  capital: 

Offset; 

MstyyiAl  . . . . . .  . 

87.7 

85.8 

82.3 

Nondeiense - - - -  —  _ _ _ 

15.1 

17.6 

20.1 

p<**c  di'oct  physical  capipil  . . .  ,  . 

102.8 

103.5 

10Z4 

Grants  to  State  and  local  Bovemments  - _  _ _  »...„. 

25.8 

26.9 

27.2 

Subtotal,  public  phyticti  espitel . .  . . 

128.6 

1X.4 

1295 

Other  physical  capital  (nondefense,  (£rect) _ .....  ....  _ _ ................. 

3.7 

65 

8.1 

Conduct  of  research  and  development: 

National  defense _ _ _  ...  ..  .  .  . . . 

<1.1 

39.1 

41.6 

NnnHefBiKP . . . .  .  . . . . 

22.7 

24.6 

27.0 

Subtotal,  conduct  of  research  and  development _ _  — _ _ _ 

63.8 

63.8 

68.6 

Conduct  ol  educabon  and  training; 

DinvJ . . . .  . . . . . 

12.2 

14.8 

17.2 

Granls  to  Stale  end  lonel  governments . . ,  . 

14.9 

16.7 

17.9 

Subtotal,  conduct  ol  education  a.Td  trailing . . . . ..... . . . 

27.1 

31.4 

35.1 

1  flfiH  othAf  ftfWftrifll  r;)pih!  . . . . 

2.7 

1.9 

-5.9 

-1.3 

-0.1 

-0.6 

7.0 

5.9 

8.3 

Tnlal,  PmUmI  mpltiil  rnilleyt  . 

231.6 

239.7 

241.1 

MEMORANDUM 

Natinnel  rieinnse  . . 

1295 

125.5 

124.3 

Nondflfensfl  ....  .  .  . . . 

102.1 

114.2 

116.8 

include  $12.9  billion  for  construction  and  rehabilitation. 
These  outlays  are  largely  for  water,  power,  and  natural 
resources  projects  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Interior,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
and  the  power  administrations  in  the  Department  of 
Energy,  and  the  construction  and  rehabilitation  of  vet¬ 
erans  hospitals  and  Postal  Service  facilities.  Outlays 
for  the  acquisition  of  mqjor  equipment  are  estimated 
to  be  $7.2  billion  in  1992.  The  largest  items  are  for 
the  space  program,  the  air  traffic  control  system,  and 
the  Postal  Service. 

Grants  to  State  and  local  governments  for  physical 
capita!  are  estimated  to  be  $27.2  billion  in  1992,  $0.3 
billion  more  than  the  1991  estimate.  More  than  half 
of  these  outlays,  or  $14.8  billion  in  1992,  are  grants 
to  assist  with  construction  of  the  Interstate  Highway 
System  and  other  mqjor  highways.  Other  major  grants 
for  physical  capital  are  for  sewage  treatment  plants, 
community  development,  airports,  and  mass  transit.  In¬ 
formation  on  total  grants  to  State  and  local  govern¬ 
ments,  both  for  capital  and  for  other  purposes,  is  avail¬ 
able  in  this  volume  in  Chapter  VI.C,  “Providing  Federal 
Aid  to  State  and  Local  Governments.” 

Outlays  for  other  physical  capital  (nondefense,  direct) 
are  estimated  to  be  $8.1  billion  in  1992.  This  category 
includes  conservation  programs  for  the  improvement  of 
land,  the  purchase  and  sale  of  assets,  and  other  activi¬ 
ties. 

Outlays  for  the  conduct  of  research  and  development 
are  estimated  to  be  $68.6  billion  in  1992,  $4.8  billion 
more  than  the  1991  estimate.  These  outlays  are  devoted 
to  increasing  our  basic  scientific  knowledge  and  promot¬ 


ing  related  research  and  development  activities.  They 
increase  our  national  security,  improve  the  marginal 
productivity  of  capital  and  labor  for  both  public  and 
private  purposes,  and  enhance  the  quality  of  life.  More 
than  three-fifths  of  the  outlays  for  the  conduct  of  re¬ 
search  and  development,  an  estimated  $41.6  billion  in 
1992,  are  for  national  defense. 

Physical  capital  for  research  and  development  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  physical  capital  category. 

Nondefense  outlays  for  the  conduct  of  research  and 
development  are  estimated  to  be  $27.0  billion  in  1992, 
$2.4  billion  or  10  percent  more  than  the  1991  estimate. 
This  is  almost  entirely  direct  spending  by  the  Federal 
Government,  and  is  largely  for  the  space  programs,  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  health  research,  and  re¬ 
search  for  nuclear  and  non-nuclear  energy  facilities. 
These  programs  as  well  as  others  are  discussed  in 
Chapter  IV.C.,  "Enhancing  Research  and  Development 
and  Expanding  the  Human  Frontier.” 

Outlays  for  the  conduct  of  education  and  training 
are  estimated  to  be  $35.1  billion  in  1992,  $3.7  billion 
more  than  the  1991  estimate.  These  outlays  add  to 
the  stock  of  human  capital  by  developing  a  more  skilled 
and  productive  labor  force.  Grants  to  State  and  local 
governments  for  this  category  are  estimated  to  be  $17.9 
billion  in  1992,  more  than  half  of  the  total.  They  are 
primarily  for  the  disadvantaged  and  the  handicapped, 
and  for  vocational  and  adult  education.  Direct  education 
and  training  outlays  by  the  Federal  Government  are 
estimated  to  be  $17.2  billion  in  1992,  $2.4  billion  more 
than  the  1991  estimate.  Programs  in  this  category  are 
primarily  aid  for  higher  education  through  student  fi- 
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nandal  assistance,  guaranteed  student  loan  subsidies, 
the  veterans  GI  bill,  and  health  training  programs.  This 
category'  does  not  include  outlays  for  education  and 
training  of  Federal  civilian  and  military  employees. 
Physical  capital  for  education  and  training  is  included 
in  the  physical  capital  category. 

Loans  ‘  and  other  financial  capital  include  direct  loan 
disbursements  for  new  loans,  repayments  of  previous 
loans,  the  sale  of  loan  assete,  and  related  activities. 
Because  of  new  credit  reform  legislation,  loan  data  in 
this  category  include  activity  only  for  loans  obligated 
in  1991  or  earlier.  Repayments,  sales,  and  other  adjust¬ 
ments  are  expected  to  e.xceed  disbursements  by  $5,9 
billion  in  1992,  The  major  loan  activities  are  for  the 
sale  of  military  equipment  to  foreign  countries,  pro¬ 
motion  of  exports  and  housing,  and  assistance  to  farm¬ 
ers  and  college  students.  The  Federal  Credit  Reform 
Act  of  1990  has  changed  the  treatment  of  loans  obli¬ 
gated  or  guarantees  committed  in  1992  or  later.  For 
these  direct  and  guaranteed  loans,  only  the  estimated 
subsidy  value  of  the  assistance  is  included  as  budget 
outlays.  The  subsidies  are  not  classified  in  this  loan 
category  but  are  classified  according  to  their  program 
purpose,  such  as  for  construction,  education  and  train¬ 
ing,  or  non-capital  outlays.  The  unsubsidized  cash  flows 
are  not  included  in  the  budget.  More  information  on 
the  new  credit  reform  concepts  is  available  in  Chapter 
VIILA,,  “Recognizing  and  Reducing  Federal  Underwrit¬ 
ing  Risks”. 

Sales  of  commodity  inventories  are  estimated  to  ex¬ 
ceed  purchases  by  $0.6  billion  in  1992.  These  are  en¬ 
tirely  for  direct  Federal  nondefense  purposes.  Almost 
all  outlays  in  this  category  are  for  the  purchase  or 
sale  of  agricultural  products  pursuant  to  farm  price 
support  programs.  Net  sales  of  these  commodities  in 
1992  are  estimated  to  be  $0.7  billion.  Other  outlays 
in  tl;e  category  are  for  purchases  of  oil  for  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve. 

Other  capital  outlays  are  for  the  collection  of  informa¬ 
tion,  such  as  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  for 
foreign  economic  assistance  grants  for  general  economic 
development  or  humanitarian  needs.  These  outlays  are 
estimated  to  be  $6.3  billion  in  1992. 

Nondefense  Physical  Capita!  Outlays  Net  of 
Depreciation 

This  section  presents  data  on  physical  capital  assets 
and  estimates  of  the  depreciation  on  these  assets,  which 
is  the  reduction  in  value  due  to  wear  and  tear,  obsoles¬ 
cence,  arid  other  factors.  The  difference  between  total 
(or  gross)  capital  formation  and  depreciation  is  net  cap¬ 
ital  formation.  These  data  are  presented  in  constant 
fiscal  year  1982  dollars.  Estimates  have  not  been  made 
of  net  defense  capital  formation. 

For  many  years,  current  and  constant-dollar  data  on 
the  value  of  most  forms  of  both  public  and  private 
physical  capital— e.g.,  roads,  factories,  and  housing- 
have  been  estimated  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 


^Include*  (tffuii  for  writoofTi  of  defaulted  loans,  which  do  not  directly  anect  outlays. 
In  such  cases,  there  U  an  offsetting  a^jualmen*  m  the  category  that  U  not  for  capital 
outlays. 


and  published  in  the  Survey  of  Current  Business.  (See 
pp.  31-32  of  the  October  1990  issue  and  the  references 
therein.)  These  data  include  estimates  of  depreciation 
of  defense  capital.  However,  the  Commerce  data  are 
not  directly  linked  to  the  Federal  budget  and  do  not 
include  estimates  for  the  years  covered  by  the  budget. 
For  budgetary  purposes,  0MB  had  to  prepare  separate 
estimates. 

The  estimates  were  developed  first  of  all  from  the 
0MB  historical  data  base  for  Federal  nondefense  phys¬ 
ical  capital  outlays  .and  grants  to  State  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments  for  physical  capital.  These  are  the  same 
noiidefense  physical  capital  outlays  presented  in  the 
previous  section.  This  data  base  extends  back  to  1940 
and  was  supplemented  by  rough  estimates  of  such 
spending  during  1915-1939. 

The  resulting  series  of  physical  capital  outlays  in  cur¬ 
rent  dollars  was  adjusted  to  constant  fiscal  year  1982 
dollars  using  price  deflators  for  Federal  nondefense  cap¬ 
ital  purchases.  The  resulting  constant  dollar  series  is 
shown  as  gross  capital  formation  in  Table  XVIII-2. 
These  constant  dollar  historical  data  were  then  depre¬ 
ciated  on  a  straight-line  basis  over  the  following  as- 
stimed  useful  lives:  40  years  for  capital  financed  by 
grants  (primarily  highways);  46  years  for  water  and 
power  projects;  30  years  for  other  nondefense  construc¬ 
tion  and  rehabilitation;  and  16  years  for  major  equip¬ 
ment.  The  difference  between  gross  capital  formation 
and  depreciation  is  shown  as  net  capital  formation. 

These  data  should  be  viewed  as  rough  approxima¬ 
tions.  They  have  substantial  margins  of  estimating 
error  and  provide  only  a  basis  for  broad  generalization. 
The  sources  of  error  include: 

•  The  extended  historical  outlay  series.— The  histori¬ 
cal  data  series  was  extended  back  from  1940  to 
1915  using  data  from  selected  sources.  There  are 
no  consistent  outlay  data  on  nondefense  physical 
capital  for  this  period,  and  the  estimates  are  ap¬ 
proximations. 

•  Price  adjustments.— The  replacement  cost  of  the 
Federal  stock  of  nondefense  physical  capital  has 
increased  through  time,  but  the  rate  of  increase 
is  not  known  exactly.  An  estimate  of  replacement 
costs  in  fiscal  year  1982  prices  was  made  through 
the  application  of  the  National  Income  and  Prod¬ 
uct  Accounts  deflator  series  for  Federal,  State,  and 
local  purchases  of  durables  and  structures  indexed 
to  fiscal  year  1982  prices.  There  are  no  specific 
price  indices  for  public  purchases  of  durables  and 
structures  for  1915  through  1939,  and  estimates 
were  made  on  the  basis  of  Census  Bureau  histori¬ 
cal  statistics  on  constant  price  public  capital  for¬ 
mation. 

•  Depreciation  estimates,— The  useful  lives  of 
nondefense  physical  capital  are  very  uncertain. 
This  is  compovmded  by  using  estimated  lives  for 
broad  classes  of  assets,  which  do  not  apply  uni¬ 
formly  to  all  the  components  of  each  group.  The 
depreciation  rate  is  also  very  uncertain,  and 
straight-line  depreciation  may  not  be  the  most  ac¬ 
curate  method. 
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The  data  in  Table  XVIII-2  show  that  net  physical 
capital  outlays,  measured  in  constant  dollars,  generally 
increased  between  1960  and  1970.  It  also  generally  in¬ 
creased  during  the  1970s,  when  depreciation  was  large¬ 
ly  based  on  the  relatively  low  physical  capital  spending 
of  the  1949s  and  1950s,  so  gross  capital  outlays  pri¬ 
marily  added  to  the  capital  stock  rather  than  replaced 
capital.  However,  with  the  passage  of  time,  the  capital 
stock  became  larger,  and  consequently  depreciation 
grew.  More  and  more  gross  physical  capitM  outlays 
were  required  just  to  maintain  the  size  of  the  capital 
stock.  Since  the  early  1980s,  gross  physical  capital  out¬ 
lays  have  remained  relatively  constant.  Depreciation 
continued  to  rise  because  of  capital  outlays  in  earlier 
years.  As  a  result,  net  capital  outlays  declined  in  the 
1980s. 

The  composition  of  nondefense  public  physical  capital 
outlays — on  both  a  gross  and  a  net  basis — ^has  changed 
substantially.  Before  the  mid-1950s,  direct  nondefense 
physical  capital  outlays  exceeded  grants  for  physical 


(»pital  outlays,  on  both  a  gross  and  a  net  basis.  How¬ 
ever,  by  the  end  of  the  1950s,  after  construction  of 
the  Interstate  Highway  System  had  begun,  grants  for 
physical  capital  substantially  exceeded  direct  physical 
capital  outlays.  This  relationship  has  continued  on  a 
gross  basis,  but  the  trend  on  a  net  basis  has  changed. 
With  increasingly  higher  depreciation  relative  to  gross 
physical  capital  outlays  for  assets  financed  by  grants, 
net  physical  capital  outlays  for  grants  are  estimated 
to  be  less  than  net  direct  physical  capital  outlays  in 
1992. 


Detailed  Tables 

Tables  XVIII-3  and  XVIII-4  provide  detail  on  the 
composition  of  physical  and  other  capital  outlays.  They 
provide  two  basic  displays.  Table  XVIII-3  shows  data 
on  national  defense  and  nondefense  capital  outlay.,,  and 
Table  XVIII-4  shows  data  on  capital  grants  for  State 
sjid  local  governments  and  for  direct  Federal  capital 
outlays. 


Table  XVIII-2.  COMPOSmON  OF  GROSS  AHO  NET  FEDERAL  AND  FEDERALLY  RNANCED  NONDEFENSE  PUBUC  PHYSICAL  CAPITAL  OUTUYS 

IN  CONSTANT  (1982)  PRICES 


Tout  naxitlenu  opul 

ivks  FKm  ofioi 

1  C3(MI  foiocM  by  FertenI  gronts 

Gross 

OCOTKU- 

too 

Net 

Grass 

CeprecU' 

ton 

IM 

o(  net 

capital 

Grass 

Dtpreca* 

tJOft 

Net 

Corr^csoon  d  o«!  OlFOd 

Transpa* 

tation 

(manly 

highways) 

Cemmo- 

ntyanj 

legicoal 

mera 

t^al 

rasotfces 

andonvirorh 

ment 

Oihse 

Water 

and 

power 

OJw 

Five-year  intervals: 

■i 

■1 

■1 

1960  . 

18.1 

7.5 

5.9 

4.1 

1.8 

1.2 

Ha 

12,2 

9.0 

-0.3 

-0.2 

0.3 

1965  . 

26,0 

9.8 

8,7 

4.7 

1.9 

2.1 

17.3 

10.8 

1.2 

• 

0.2 

1970  . 

25.4 

12.1 

6.1 

4.9 

1.2 

0.9 

19.3 

12.1 

7.5 

3.3 

0.3 

1.0 

1975  . 

26.4 

14.9 

11.5 

8.2 

5.7 

2.1 

0.5 

18.2 

8.9 

3.3 

2.5 

2.9 

0.3 

1960 . 

33.6 

17.8 

15.8 

9.1 

6.6 

1.7 

0.9 

24.5 

11.3 

13.2 

5.3 

4.2 

4.2 

-0.5 

Annual  data: 

1985  . 

34.3 

21.3 

130 

11.4 

7.5 

3.9 

0.6 

3.3 

22.9 

13.8 

9.1 

5.8 

2.0 

1.7 

-0.4 

1986  . 

34.5 

22.1 

12.4 

11.0 

7.8 

3.2 

0.3 

2.9 

23.5 

14.4 

9.1 

6.5 

1.4 

1.7 

-0.4 

1987  . 

33.4 

22.8 

10.6 

12.3 

8.0 

4.3 

0.7 

3.6 

21.1 

14.8 

6.3 

4.6 

0.8 

1.3 

-0.4 

1988  . 

35.4 

23.7 

11.7 

14.3 

8.4 

5.9 

0.9 

5.0 

21.1 

15.3 

5.8 

4.7 

0.9 

-0.4 

1989  . 

33,4 

24,6 

8.9 

13.3 

8.8 

4.4 

0.3 

4.1 

20.2 

15.7 

4.4 

3.9 

0.3 

0.6 

-0.3 

1990  . 

34.8 

25.4 

9.4 

14.0 

9.2 

4.8 

0.8 

4.0 

20.9 

16.2 

4.4 

• 

0.6 

-0.4 

1991  estimate . 

36.2 

26.4 

9.8 

15.6 

9.7 

5.9 

0.3 

5.6 

20.6 

16.7 

3.9 

3.7 

• 

0.5 

-0.3 

1992  estimate . 

36.5 

27.3 

9.2 

16.7 

10J 

6.4 

0.9 

5,6 

19.8 

17.1 

2.8 

2.9 

-0.3 

0.3 

-0.1 

‘.150  mSJon  or  less. 
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Table  XVIM.  OeiAIL  OF  FEDERAL  CAPITAL  OOTUYS  bV  DEFENSE  Table  XVliM.  DETAft,  OF  IlOERAL  CAPITAL  OUTUYS  BY  DEFENSE 

ANONONDEFSNSE  Aj«  NOfiCEFB^-Cc^ltMd 

$n»Bno(d)tot)  ibt^Jarsdiioen) 


CAPITAL  OUTUYS: 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE: 

Major  pubGc  physical  capital: 

ConstnKtion  and  refiasStaiion: 

Military  constructkxi _ 

4^75 

4,019 

4.020 

Famly  housiig _ 

607 

490 

<40 

Atonfe  energy  defense  ac^vities 
andother _ 

1,268 

1,745 

^669 

Subtotal,  construction  and  re*  a- 

j 

biEtation _ _ _ 

6,451 

6,255 

7,129 

Acquisition  of  major  equipn^nt: 

Procurement _ _ 

80,858 

79,098 

74,300 

Ator.  energy  defense  activitifts 
and  other _ 

545 

682 

906 

Subtotal,  acquisition  of  major 

eqiqxnent _ _ _  j 

81,403 

79,779 

75^03 

Subtotal,  major  public  phy^ 

capital . . . 

87,854 

86,034 

82,337 

Other  capital  outlays: 

Conduct  ol  research  and 
development 

Defense  miEtaiy . . 

38,247 

35,363 

38,655 

Atomic  energy  and  other . 

2,831 

2,785 

2,919 

Subtotal,  defense  research  and 

development . 

41,078 

39,148 

<1,574 

Other  outlays . 

555 

356 

383 

Subtotal,  other  capital  outlays _ _ 

41,634 

39,504 

41,957 

Subtotal,  national  defense  capital 

outlays . 

129,466 

125,539 

124,293 

NONDEFENSE: 

Major  public  physical  capital: 

Construction  and  rehabilitation: 
Highways . 

13,972 

14,116 

14,837 

transportation . 

3,142 

3,371 

3,051 

Rail  transportation . 

36 

91 

149 

Air  transportation . . . 

1,312 

1,567 

1,723 

Water  transportation . 

93 

126 

124 

Community  developmerit  Woch 
grants . 

2.818 

3,073 

3,097 

Urban  development  acton  grants .. 

209 

210 

200 

Other  community  and  regional  de¬ 
velopment  . 

834 

895 

790 

PolluSon  control  and  abatement .... 

3,163 

3,438 

3.403 

Water  resources . 

2,669 

2,925 

2,906 

Other  natural  resources  and  envi¬ 
ronment  . 

926 

1,111 

1,203 

Energy . 

2,557 

2,081 

2,956 

Veterans  hospitals  and  other 
health . 

079 

892 

1,085 

Postal  Service . . . 

1,070 

1,381 

926 

Other  programs . 

1,309 

1,386 

2,974 

Subtotal,  construction  and  reha- 

biEtation . . 

34,995 

37,145 

39,426 

Acquisition  o!  major  equipment' 

Air  tianspjnation . 

1,344 

1,638 

1,761 

Other  transportancn . . 

340 

420 

<52 

.Space  tEght,  control,  and  da'a 
communications . . 

1,793 

2,009 

1,869 

General  science  and  basic  re¬ 
search  . 

148 

241 

199 

Postal  Service . 

247 

494 

784 

tnteisnK 

tSSZidsss 

Other _ 

1^93 

1,751- 

2.094 

Subtotal,  acquistioo  of  majia 

equipmont _ 

5,165 

6,613 

7,160 

Other  pliysic^  assets  (grants) _ 

585 

587 

64» 

Subtotal,  major  pdtSc  phy^j 

rapital _ 

40,745 

44,343 

47527 

Other  capital  outlays: 

Other  physical  assets  ((tired) _ 

3,676 

6,524 

8,057 

Conduct  of.  rtseard)  and 
developmerit; 

Genera!  science,  space,  and 
technology: 

NASA _ 

5,624 

8,158 

6,859 

National  Science  Foundation  .... 

1,570 

1,702 

1,935 

Other  general  science . 

T84 

897 

1,076 

Subtotal,  general  sdence. 

space,  technology . 

7,927 

8,757 

9,872 

Energy . . . . . . 

2,342 

2,435 

2,813 

Transportation; 

Department  ol  Transportation  ... 

272 

365 

407 

flASA . . . 

7C1 

816 

908 

Subtotal, transportation . 

973 

1,181 

1,315 

Health: 

National  Institutes  ol  Health . 

7,092 

7.320 

•',736 

All  other  health . . . 

1,162 

1,408 

1,528 

Subtotal,  health . 

8,253 

8,728 

9,264 

Agriculture . . . 

937 

987 

1,022 

Natural  resources  and  environment 

1,220 

1,376 

1,434 

All  other  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  . . 

1,081 

1,157 

1,325 

Subtotal,  conduct  of  researc.h 

and  development . 

22,732  : 

24,620 

27,044 

Conduct  of  education  and  training; 
Department  ol  Educatio.a: 

Higher  education . 

7,795 

9,737 

11,797 

Elementary,  secondary,  and  vo¬ 
cational  education . 

9,559 

11,095 

12,275 

Other  . 

412 

436 

398 

Subtotal,  Department  of  Edu- 

cation  . 

17,768 

21,269 

24,470 

Veterans  readjustment  benefits . 

441 

495 

574 

Training  and  employmenl  pro¬ 
grams  . 

3,890 

3,954 

4,133 

Health  training . 

1,176 

1,313 

1,337 

Other  education  and  taining . 

3,783 

4,344 

4.518 

Subtotal,  conduct  of  cducailini 

and  training . 

27,056 

31,374 

35,031 

Loans  a.nd  other  financial  capital; 
Loans; 

International  alfairs . 

-398 

-743 

-5,512 

Agricultura . . . 

-4,446 

-3,229 

-2,258 

Mortgage  credit . 

3,034 

2,945 

91 

Deposit  insurance . 

-2,195 

-807 

-114 

Other  advancement  of  com¬ 
merce  . 

-358 

-179 

-170 

Transportation  . 

-562 

39 

166 

Disaster  reFel  . 

401 

-36 

-424 

Other  community  and  tegicnal 
developmenl . 

2S4 

234 

259 

Edxatiori . 

3,288 

1,336 

692 

400 
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THE  BUDGET  FOR,  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 


XVSIi-a.  DETAIL  OF  FEOEilAL  CAPITAL  OUTUY3  8Y  DEFEKSE 
AND  NONM?ENS£-CentintMd 

(bi!«v*o<doin) 


IJWictisI 

CKhflf  M . , . 

2,866 

832 

-232 

Subiot^,  loans - - 

OifKrfinanciajcaf^: 

Inlemafional  developnwnt _ 

Ottw _ 

Subtolal,  oltwr  Fnandal 

Hal  _ _ 

Subtotal,  loans  and  other  finan- 
rial  capital . 

1,894 

452 

-7,503 

888 

130 

1,307 

164 

1,484 

148 

818 

1,471 

1,632 

2,713 

1,922 

-5,871 

CommodHy  inventories: 

Agricufture . . . 

-1,622 

-184 

-666 

liUi  XVIII-S.  DETAIL  OF  FEDEPJU.  CAPITAL  OUTUYS  BY  DEFEISE 
AND  NONOEFENSE-Ccn«nw!l 

(tin6cf*ol(icin) 


1 

19(0  kSal 

1991  MOM 

1992  KtoM 

Strategic  petroleum  reserve _ _ 

268 

33 

51 

Subtotal,  commodHy  inventories 

-1,3K 

-151 

-614 

Other  outlays: 

CoHeciion  of  information _ 

2,926 

2,093 

1.979 

Lntemaiional  devefopment _ 

3,591 

’  3,468 

3,951 

Subtotal,  other  outlays . 

6,517 

5,561 

5,930 

Subtotal,  other  capital  outlays  _ _ 

61,339 

69,852 

69^77 

Subtotal,  nondelenae  capital  out* 
lays . . . . 

102,064 

114,197 

116,803 

Total,  capHal  outlaye . . 

231,572 

239,^ 

241,!N7 
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XVIII.  PHYSICAL  CAPITAL  PRESENTATION 

TaWeXVilM.  DETAIL  Of  FEDEHAL  CAPflAL  OUTLAYS  BY  GRAMTS  AND 
aaeCTFEOEflAL  pbogbaik 

(Vi  niicnt  ol  doSn) 


GRANTS; 

Ma^  pubfc  physkal  capital: 
Cw«nx:tion  and  rehaSiffitaSon: 
Mjiways , 


Mass  transportation . 
Rail  transportation 
Air  transpcrtaSoo  , 


PoBirtfon  control  and  abatemsnt _ 

Other  natural  resources  ind  environ¬ 
ment  . . . 


Community  development  Wocit  grants 

l/Aan  development  action  grants _ 

Other  community  and  regional  devel¬ 
opment  . . . . 

Other  construction . .  ~ 


Subtotal,  constructiori  and  rehabid- 
tation . . 

Other  physical  assets . 

Subtotal,  major  puWic  physical  capital 

Other  capital  outlays; 

Conduct  ol  research  and  development  „ 
Conduct  ol  education  and  training: 

Training  and  employment . 

Elemenlaty  and  secondary  education 
Other . 


Subtotal,  conduct  ol  education  and 
training . 


CoHecton  ol  inloimat'on . 

Subtotal,  other  capital  outlays . 

Subtotal,  grants  for  capiui  outlays 

DIRECT  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS: 

Major  pubfc  physical  capital: 

Conslniction  and  rehabilitation: 

National  delensa . 


Water  resource  projects . . 

Other  natural  resources  and  enviroi- 

went . 

Energy . . 

Transportation . " 

Veterans  hospitals  and  other  health 

laalities . . . 

Postal  Service . 

Other  conslniction . 


SuMota).  construction  and  rehabiS- 
taiion . 


Acquiation  cl  major  equipment; 

Nadonal  delenso . 

NASA  . . 

Postal  Service . 


tSSUKU^ 

Itel 

lesaiiitnM 

13,961 

14,059 

14,798 

3,142 

3,371 

3,051 

16 

20 

31 

1,220 

1,434 

1.575 

2,533 

2,673 

2,559 

165 

195 

143 

2.818 

3,073 

3,097 

209 

210 

200 

712 

753 

640 

446 

547 

442 

25.220 

26,334 

26,537 

535 

687 

641 

25,805 

26,922 

27.177 

345 

370 

393 

3,042 

3,049 

3,149 

9,281 

10,742 

11,853 

2,585 

2,859 

2,899 

14,912 

16,650 

17,901 

68 

85 

56 

15,326 

17,105 

18,351 

41,131 

44,026 

45,528 

6,296 

6,048 

7,092 

2,547 

2.795 

2,824 

1,514 

1,811 

1,986 

2,35? 

2,081 

2,956 

223 

389 

429 

841 

650 

1,042 

1,070 

1,361 

926 

1.178 

1,730 

2,765 

16,226 

17,065 

20,018 

81,403 

79,779 

75,208 

1,793 

2,009 

1,669 

247 

494 

784 

Part  Six-23 

Table  XVIIM.  “TAIj^reKRAL  CAPITAL  OUTUYS  BY  GRANTS  AND 
DIRECT  FEDERAL  PROGHAMS-Continued 

(h  Tnfions  o(  (fceart) 


1930  aaM 

1991  tsmxt 

1999 

Other . . . 

3,125 

4,110 

4,506 

Subtotal,  acquisition  ol  majoi 
equipnient . 

r 

&S568 

86,392 

82,368 

Subiolal,  major  public  physiral  capital 

1  102.794 

103,457 

102,386 

Other  capital  outlays; 

Other  physical  asseit  - 

3,676 

63,465 

573 

7,704 

521 

848 

1  mo 

6,524 

63,393 

643 

8,057 

68,225 

729 

11.739 

801 

984 

1.320 

1,617 

Conduct  ol  research  and  development .. 
Conduct  ol  education  and  training: 

Veterans  benefits  and  seivices . 

Higher  education . 

Hementary  and  secondary  educat'on 
Employment  and  training . 

748 

Health  iraihfna  . . ' . 

wwd 

1,296 

Other  . 

Subtotal,  conduct  of  education  and 
Irainina . 

l.&Ot 

12,172 

14,759 

17,190 

Loans  and  other  financial  capital: 

Loans; 

International  affairs . 

-398 
116 
— aaafi 

-5,512 

-57 

-2,258 

.91 

-114 

-170 

166 

-424 

692 

-493 

-53 

Energy  supply  . 

Agriculture . 

Mortgage  credit . 

3,034 

-2,195 

-358 

Deposit  insurance . 

Other  advancement  ol  commerce  , 
Transportation . 

1  -179 

Disaster  relief  and  Insurance 

Higher  education .  „ ,  , 

401 

3,288 

2,648 

1  -26 

-36 

Veterans  benefits  and  seivices . 

Housing  assistance . , 

1.94b 

67 

Other  . 

Subtotal,  loans . 

-Dio 

581 

1,846 

-7,551 

Oiler  financial  capital . 

818 

1,632 

Subtotal,  loans  and  other  financial 
capital . 

-5,919 

1,8/4 

Commodity  inventories: 

Strategic  petroleum  reserve . . 

268 

-1,622 

51 

-666 

Commodfiy  Credit  Corooratlon . 

other .  . 

-184 

4 

3 

Subtotal,  commodity  inventories .... 

-1,266 

-147 

-611 

Collecfion  ol  information . 

1,923 

4,319 

Internatibnal  development . ... 

4,078 

Subtotal,  other  capital  outlays . 

87,647 

92,252 

93.183 

Subtotal,  direct  Federal  capital  out- 

. 

lays . 

190,441 

195,709 

195,569 

Total,  capital  outlays . 

231,572 

239,735 

241,097' 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  PHYSICAL  CAPITAL  INFORMATION 


Introduction 

The  Federal  Capital  Investment  Program  Information 
Act  of  1984  (Title  II  of  Public  Law  98-501;  hereafter 
referred'  to  as  the  Act)  requires  that  the  budget  include 
projections  of  Federal  physical  capital  spending  and  in¬ 
formation  regarding  recent  assessments  ofnpublic  civil¬ 
ian  physical  capital  needs.  This  section  is  submitted 
to  fulfill  that  requirement 

Oata  on  historical  trends  going  back  to  1940  for  Fed¬ 
eral  public  physical  capital  spending,  using  the  defini¬ 
tions  in  the  previous  section,  “Federal  Physical  Capital 
and  Other  Capital  Outlays,”  can  be  found  in  the  His¬ 
torical  Tables  in  Part  Seven  of  this  volume. 

This  section  is  organized  in  two  major  parts.  The 
first  part  projects  Federal  outlays  for  public  physical 
capital  and  the  second  part  presents  information  re¬ 
garding  public  civilian  physical  capital  needs. 

Projections  of  Federal  Outlaw's  For  Public 
Physical  Capital 

Summary  of  projections.— Federal  public  physical 
capital  spending  as  defined  for  this  report  was  $61.3 
billion  in  1990  and,  for  current  services  estimates,*  is 
projected  to  increase  to  $77.0  billion  by  1996.  llie  larg¬ 
est  components  are  for  roads  and  bridges  and  for  fed¬ 
erally  assisted  housing,  which  together  account  for 
about  two-fifths  of  Federal  public  physical  capital 
spending. 

On  a  Presidential  policy  basis,  the  1992  budget  is 
proposing  $68.7  billion  for  physical  capital  spending  for 
1992,  $0.9  billion  less  than  the  current  services  level 
of  $69.6  billion. 

Definitions.— Federa]  public  physical  capital  spend¬ 
ing  is  defined  in  this  report  as  specified  in  the  Act. 
It  covers  spending  for  construction  and  rehabilitation, 
acquisition  of  major  equipment,  and  spending  for  all 
other  physical  assets,  such  as  the  purchase  and  im¬ 
provement  of  land  and  structures.  The  data  for  physical 
capital  spending  are  generally  the  same  as  those  used 
for  the  previous  section  “Federal  Physical  Capital  and 
Other  Capital  Outlays”,  with  two  major  exceptions  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Act.  They  concern  housing  and  military 
physical  capital  spending.  In  the  case  of  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense,  this  report  includes  only  military  con¬ 
struction  and  family  housing,  and  excludes  other  capital 
spending,  such  as  for  military  weapons,  aircraft,  and 
ships.  Second,  this  report  includes  considerable 
amounts  of  spending  for  federally  assisted  housing  that 
is  at  least  indirectly  associated  with  housing  construc¬ 
tion.  Most  of  this  is  considered  current  spending  (i.e., 
not  for  capital)  in  deriving  the  data  for  the  previous 
section  “Federal  Physical  Capital  and  Other  Capital 
Outlays,”  because  it  is  to  pay  off  loans  for  public  hous¬ 
ing  rather  than  to  finance  the  housing  construction  di¬ 
rectly. 


IhH  chapter^  currtnt  servicca  e^tiiniaies  9n  coniiitent  with  Uie  caps  enacted  as 
jvirv  of  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  of  1990  For  a  discussion  of  current  services  estimates, 
btt  Chapter  XV,  •Cutrenl  Services  Estimates.” 


This  report  excludes  financial  capital,  such  as  loans, 
and  outlays  for  human  capital,  such  as  the  conduct 
of  education,  training,  and  research.  The  data  in  this 
report  generally  exclude  offsetting  collections  that  fi¬ 
nance  the  spending,  such  as  collections  from  the  sale 
of  energy. 

Projections. — ^Table  XVIII-5  shows  projected  current 
services  outlays  for  Federal  physical  capital  by  the 
major  categories  specified  in  the  Act.  Total  Federal  out¬ 
lays  for  transportation-related  physical  capital  were 
$20.2  billion  in  1990,  and  current  services  outlays  are 
estimated  to  increase  to  $28.7  billion  by  2000.  Outlays 
for  nondefense  housing  and  buildinp  were  $13.5  L  Jlion 
in  1990  and  are  estimated  to  increase  to  $22.8  billion 
by  2000.  Physical  capital  outlays  for  other  nondefense 
categories  were  $22.9  billion  in  1990  and  are  projected 
to  be  $32.6  billion  by  2000.  For  national  defense,  this 
spending  was  $4.8  billion  in  1990  and  is  estimated  to 
increase  to  $5.9  billion  in  2000. 

Table  XVIII-6  shows  current  services  projections  ad¬ 
justed  for  inflation  on  a  constant  dollar  basis  to  1996, 
using  fiscal  year  1982  as  the  base  year. 

Table  XVIII-7  compares  the  current  services  and 
Presidential  policy  projections  from  1990  to  1996  in 
current  and  constant  dollars. 

For  outlay  .details  for  most  programs,  see  the  items 
included  in  major  public  physical  capital  in  “Federal 
Physical  Capital  and  Other  Capital  Outlays,”  especially 
tables  XVIII-3  and  XVIII-4.  For  major  programs  that 
are  formula  grants  to  States,  information  on  the  esti¬ 
mated  distributions  by  State  for  1990-1992,  consistent 
with  Presidential  policy  estimates,  can  be  found  in  a 
separate  publication  entitled  Budget  Information  for 
States,  prepared  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

Public  Civilian  Capital  Needs  Assessments 

The  Act  requires  infonnation  regarding  the  state  of 
mqjor  Federal  infrastructure  programs,  incluJl.ig  high¬ 
ways  and  bridges,  airports  and  airway  facilities,  mass 
transit,  railroads,  federally  assisted  housing,  hospitals, 
water  resources  projects,  and  space  and  communica¬ 
tions  investments.  Funding  levels,  long  tenn  projec¬ 
tions,  policy  issues,  needs  assessments,  and  critiques, 
are  required  for  each  category. 

Much  of  the  needs  assessment  material  formerly  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  Supplement  to  Special  Analysis  D  has 
been  incorporated  in  the  discussions  of  individual  pro¬ 
grams  in  other  parts  of  the  budget.  Indeed,  this  budget 
focuses  far  more  on  the  need  to  maintain  our  capital 
stock  and  improve  national  productivity  than  has  been 
the  case  in  past  years,  obviating  the  need  for  separate 
discussion. 

Capital  needs  assessments  change  little  from  year 
to  year,  in  part  due  to  the  long  term  nature  of  the 
facilities  themselves,  and  in  part  due  to  the  consistency 
of  the  analytical  techniques  used  to  develop  the  assess¬ 
ments  and  ihe  comparatively  steady  but  slow  changes 
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Table  XVIIt-S.  CURRBIT  SERVICES  OUTUY  PROJECTIONS  FOR  FEDERAL  PHYSICAL  CAPITAL  SPENDING 


I9S0 

lonl 

1991 

1992 

1933 

ISM 

1995 

1996 

1997 

1993 

IW 

2000 

Nondefense: 

TransportaiiorHelated  categories: 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Roadvrays  and  bridges . . . 

14.3 

14.5 

17.0 

18.4 

19.2 

19.9 

Aiiports  and  aeway  facilities . . . . 

2.7 

3.3 

Hi 

4.2 

H 

4.5 

4.7 

4.9 

Mass  tansportation  systems . . . . . 

3.1 

3.4 

3.0 

3.2 

3.3 

35 

Railroads . . . . . 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0.3 

■ 

0.4 

■ 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

Subtotal,  transportafion . . . 

20.2 

21.3 

22.1 

23.6 

23.6 

23.8 

24.5 

25.5 

26.5 

27.6 

28.7 

Housing  and  buikFngs  categories: 

Federally  assisted  housing . 

11.5 

12.2 

12.8 

13.7 

14.0 

14.6 

15.0 

15.6 

16.2 

16.8 

17.5 

Hospitals . . 

1.0 

1.2 

1.3 

1.4 

1.5 

1.6 

1.6 

1.7 

1.7 

1.8 

1.9 

Ptri^  buildings' . 

1.0 

1.8 

2.4 

3.4 

3.4 

2.9 

3.0 

3.1 

3.3 

3.4 

Subtotal,  housing  and  buildings . 

13.5 

15.1 

mm 

18.5 

18.8 

19.5 

19.5 

20.3 

21.1 

21.9 

22.8 

Other  nondefense  categories: 

Hi 

Wastewater  treatment  and  related  fadlities . 

2.4 

2.5 

2.4 

2.3 

2.3 

2.4 

Ha 

2.6 

2.7 

Water  resources  projects . 

3.3 

3.5 

3.8 

mM 

3.9 

4.0 

4.1 

4.5 

4.7 

Space  and  communicaticns  fadfb'es . 

3.7 

4.6 

5.1 

5.1 

5.0 

5.0 

5.2 

5.4 

5.6 

5.9 

Energy  programs . 

2.8 

2.4 

3.3 

4.1 

4.4 

3.9 

3.7 

3.9 

4.0 

4.2 

4.3 

Community  development  programs . 

3.3 

3.6 

3.4 

3.6 

3.4 

3.4 

3.5 

3.7 

3.8 

4.0 

4.1 

Other  nondefense . 

7.3 

8.2 

8.6 

9.1 

9.1 

9.1 

9.3 

9.7 

10.1 

10.5 

10.9 

Subtotal,  other  nondelense . 

22.9 

24.8 

25.9 

28.1 

28.0 

27.6 

2’ .9 

29.0 

30.1 

31.4 

32.6 

Subtotal,  nondefense . 

56.5 

mm 

64.6 

71.9 

77.8 

80.9 

84.2 

Naticnal  defense . 

4.8 

mm 

5.0 

■i 

Hi 

■ 

5.2 

Hi 

5.5 

5.7 

5.9 

Total . 

61.3 

66.0 

69.6 

75.4 

75.6 

76.0 

77.0 

80.1 

83.3 

86.6 

90.1 

'Exdudes  outlays  fof  public  bu'idnps  that  are  included  in  other  categones  in  this  table. 


Table  XVIII-S.  CURRENT  SERVICES  OUTLAY  PROJECTIONS  FOR  FEDERAL  PHYSICAL  CAPITAL  SPENDING  (IN  CONSTANT  (1962)  DOLURS) 

(hbSonsddolars) 


Adult 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1 

1995 

Nondelense: 

Tra.Tsporta8on-relafed  categories; 

Rnatiw.iys  and  httigas  . 

11.7 

11.2 

11.2 

11.5 

11.0 

11.4 

Airports  ?nd  airway  tao'cties . . . 

2.3 

2.7 

2.7 

2.8 

2.9 

2.9 

Mass  Iransportat'Or' systems  ,,,  . . . . . . . 

2.S 

2.6 

2.3 

2.2 

1.9 

1.8 

Railmarfe . . 

C.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0,3 

0.3 

0.3 

Subtotal,  transportation . 

16.6 

16.7 

16.4 

16.8 

16.1 

15.6 

16.4 

Housing  and  buildings  categories; 

PMAfally  hAtKi'ng . . . .  . 

10.6 

1.0 

10.9 

1.1 

11.2 

11.0 

11.1 

11.0 

Hospitals . 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

Pui^  buildings' . 

0.9 

1.6 

2.0 

2.B 

2.7 

2.5 

2.1 

Subtotal,  housing  and  nuilrJngs . 

12.5 

13.4 

15.1 

14.6 

14.8 

14.3 

Other  nondefense  categories; 

Wastewater  treatment  and  related  facilities . . . . . . .  . . . 

2.0 

1.9 

1.7  ! 

1.6 

1.5 

1.5 

1.4 

Water  rr«niirtms  pmjools  . . . .  . 

3.1 

3.1 

3,1 

3.1 

3.0 

3.0 

2.9 

.•tpaco  and  mmmiirBoatinris  laciEfies . . . 

3.4 

4.1 

3.9 

4.’ 

4.0 

3.9 

3.7 

Fnargy  pmgrams . . . . 

2.6 

2.1 

Z6 

3.5 

3.0 

2.7 

Community  rifivoinpmeni  prngrams  . . 

2.7 

2.8 

2.5 

2.5 

2.3 

2.2 

2.2 

Other  nondelense . . . . . 

6.6 

7.1 

7.2 

7.3 

7.0 

6.8 

6.7 

.‘Jribtotei,  other  nondelense , . . . . . . .  . 

20.4 

21.1 

21.2 

22.1 

21.3 

20.2 

19.7 

Subtotal,  nondelense . 

National  dolonsfl  . .  . 

■ 

■ 

■a 

54.0 

4.5 

52.2 

4.3 

50.6 

4.1 

50.4 

4,0 

Total . . . . . . 

54.1 

55.7 

56.2 

58.5 

565 

54.7 

54.4 

'Exdudes  outlays  hr  public  ttAings  dial  are  induded  in  other  calejodes  in  this  table. 
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T^e  XVIIl-7.  raOJECBOKS  OF  FECBUL  OUTUYS  FOA  PKYSICAl.  CAPfTAL:  CUffiEHT  SERVICES  AMO  PREStOENTIAL  POUCY 


(KtAmofMn) 


1S90 

Ettnst 

IMl 

1992 

1993 

1991 

I99S 

199S 

In  currant  doliars: 

■1 

■1 

■1 

Current  seivKss: 

Fedaral  ph/sical  capital: 

■■ 

Nwidcfonso  . . ......Mi. . . . . . . . ft.. . . . . . 

56,5 

64.6 

70.9 

71.9 

Nalfenal  defense . . . - - - 

4.8 

HI 

5.0 

■i 

■1 

5.1 

5.2 

TOt^I  .t... . . . . . . . . . . 

61.3 

66.0 

69.6 

75.4 

75.6 

76.0 

77.0 

Presidential  poScy: 

Federal  physical  capital; 

Nondelense . . . . . . . 

56.5 

61.2 

64.2 

68.7 

70.8 

69.6 

71.0 

National  defense . . . 

4.8 

4.5 

4.5 

4.7 

4.9 

5.1 

5.3 

TOt^  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 

61.3 

65.8 

68.7 

73.4 

75.7 

74.7 

76.3 

In  constant  IS82  dollars: 

Current  services: 

Federal  physical  capital: 

Nondelense . . 

49.5 

51.2 

54.0 

52.2 

50.6 

50.4 

National  defense _ _ _ _ _ 

4.7 

4.5 

4.5 

4.3 

4.1 

4.0 

Total . . 

54.1 

55.7 

56.2 

58.5 

56.5 

54.7 

54.4 

Ptesidenfja!  pcfcy: 

Federal  physical  capital: 

Nondelense _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

49.5 

51.2 

51.4 

52.8 

52.4 

49.5 

48.6 

National  defense . - . . 

4.7 

4.2 

4.0 

4.1 

4.1 

4.1 

4.1 

Total . . . 

54.1 

55.4 

55.4 

56.9 

56.5 

53.6 

52.7 

in  underivang  demographics.  As  a  result,  the  practice 
has  arisen  in  previous  Supplements  to  refer  to  jrlier 
discussions,  where  the  relevant  information  had  been 
carefully  presented  and  changes  had  been  minimal. 

In  order  to  present  this  budget  as  a  focused  state¬ 
ment  of  current  Administration  policy,  the  needs  as¬ 
sessment  material  in  Supplements  of  earlier  years  is 
incorporated  this  year  largely  by  reference  to  earlier 
editions  of  the  Supplement  and  by  referv.  ice  to  other 


needs  assessments.  The  needs  analyses,  their  major 
components,  and  their  critical  evaluations  have  been 
fully  covered  in  past  Supplements,  such  as  the  1990 
Supplement  to  Special  Analysis  D,  Supporting  tables 
are  presented  below,  and  the  reader  is  referred  both 
to  the  individual  program  summaries  in  Part  l\vo  of 
the  budget  for  policy  matters  and  to  previous  reports 
for  methodological  discussions. 


Significant  Factors  Affecting  Infrastructure  Needs  Assessments 
Signiftcant  Factors  Amount 


Highways 

1.  Projected  annual  growth  in  travel  to  the  year  2005  .  2-3  percent 

2.  Annual  cost  to  maintain  overall  1985  highway  conditions  on 

the  Federal-aid  systems .  $19.6  billion  to  $23.5  billion  (1989  dollars) 

3.  Annual  cost  of  eliminating  all  existing  and  future  bridge  de¬ 
ficiencies  to  the  year  2005  for  Federal-aid  system  .  $4.1  billion  (1989  dollars) 

Airports  and  Airway  Facilities 

1.  Airpoits  in  the  National  Plan  of  Integrated  Airport  Systems 

wth  scheduled  passenger  traffic .  568 

2.  Air  traffic  control  towers  .  400 

3.  Airport  development  eligible  under  airport  improvement 

program  for  period  1986-1995  . . .  $40.5  billion  ($28.2  billion  for  capacity)  (1989  dol¬ 

lars) 
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Significant  Factors  Affecting  Infrastnicture  Needs  Assessments— Continued 
Significant  Factors  Amount 

Mass  Transportation  Systems 

1.  Yearly  cost  to  restore  existing  rail  facilities  over  a  period  of 

10  years . . .  $1.5  biiiion-$2.2  billion  (1989  dollars) 

2.  Yearly  cost  to  replace  and  maintain  the  urban,  rural,  and 

special  services  bus  fleet . . .  $1,505  million  (1989  dollars) 

Wastewater  Treatment 

1.  Total  needs  of  sewage  treatment  facilities .  $83.5  billion  (1989  dollars) 

2.  Total  expenditures  since  1972  under  the  Clean  Water  Act  of 

1972  .  $54  billion 

3.  Percent  of  population  served  by  centralized  treatment  facili¬ 

ties  that  benefits  from  at  least  secondary  sewage  treatment 
systems .  96% 

4.  States  and  territories  served  by  State  Revolving  Funds  .  51 

Housing 


1.  Total  unsubsidized  very  low  income  renter  families: 

A.  Jn  severely  substandard  units .  0.4  million 

B.  With  a  rent  burden  greater  than  50% .  3.4  million 

Indian  Health  (IHS)  Care  Facilities 

1.  IHS  hospital  occupancy  rates  (1988)  .  50% 

2.  Average  length  of  stay,  IHS  hospitals  (days)  (1988) .  4.5 

3.  Hospital  admissions  (1988)  .  105,000 

4.  Outpatient  visits  (1988) .  4,990,000 

5.  Population  (1988)  .  1,040,000 

Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  (VA)  Hospitals 

1.  Hospitals  .  172 

2.  Outpatient  clinics .  369 

3.  Domiciliaries .  35 

4.  Outreach  centers  . . .  195 

5.  VA  owned  nursing  home  beds .  14,349 

6.  VA  ''wned  nursing  home  beds  needed  in  2000  .  17,042 

7.  VA  owned  nursing  home  beds  needed  in  2005  .  17,664 
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Significant  Factors  Affecting  Infrastructure  Needs  Assessments— Continued 
Significant  Factors  Amount 


Water  Resources 


1.  Navigation  (deepwater  ports  &  inland  waterway) 

2.  Flood  control  and  Storm  Damage  Protection. 

3.  Irrigation. 

4.  Hydropower. 

5.  Municipal  and  Industrial  Water  Supply. 

6.  Recreation. 

7.  Fish  and  Wildlife  mitigation  and  enhancement. 

8.  Soil  conservation. 


Needs  data  are  not  regularly  collected  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Most  recent  estimates  of 
the  need  for  navigation,  flood  control  and 
shoreline  storm  damage  protection,  and  munic¬ 
ipal  and  industrial  (M&I)  water  are  found  in 
the  National  Council  on  Public  Works  Improve¬ 
ment,  1987.  Meeting  M&I  needs  as  well  as  cer¬ 
tain  other  water  resource  needs  estimated  in 
this  report  (e.g.,  urban  stonn  water  manage¬ 
ment  and  dam  safety)  is  primarily  a  non-Fed- 
eral  responsibility.  Program  reforms  have  em¬ 
phasized  non-Federal  cost  sharing  which  en¬ 
courages  reexamination  of  needs. 


Investment  Needs  Assessment  References 


Highways  and  Bridges 

1.  Report  of  the  Secretaiy  of  Transportation  to  the  U.S.  Congress.  The  Status  of  the  Nation’s  Highways  and 
Bridges.  Conditions  and  Performance  and  Highway  Replacement  and  Rehabilitation  Program  1989.  June, 
1989. 

Airports  and  Airways  Facilities 

1.  Federal  Aviation  Administration.  The  National  Plan  of  Integrated  Airport  Systems  Report.  1987. 

Mass  Transportation  Systems 

1.  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration.  Rail  Modernization  Study  Final  Report.  April,  1987. 

2.  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration.  Public  Transportation  in  the  United  States.  Performance  and 

Conditions.  January  1991. 

Indian  Health  Care  Facilities 

1.  Indian  Health  Service.  Priority  System  for  Health  Facility  Construction  (Document  Number  0820B  or 

2046T).  September  19,  1981. 

2.  Office  of  Audit,  Office  of  Inspector  General,  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services.  Review  of 

Health  Facilities  Construction  Program.  Indian  Health  Service  Proposed  Replacement  Hospital  at 
Shiprock,  New  Mexico  (CIN  A-06-88-00008).  June,  1989. 

3.  Office  of  Audit,  Office  of  Inspector  General,  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services.  Review  of 

Health  Facilities  Construction  Program.  Indian  Health  Service  Proposed  Construction  Project  for  the 
Alaska  Native  Medical  Center  at  Anchorage  Alaska  (CIN  A-09-89-90096).  July,  1989. 

4.  Office  of  Technology  Assessment.  Indian  Health  Care  (OTA-H-290).  April,  1986. 

Wastewater  Treatment 

1.  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  Office  of  Municipal  Pollution  Control.  Assessment  of  Needed  Publicly 
Owned  Wastewater  Treatment  Facilities  in  the  United  States  (EPA  Y30I09-001).  February,  1989. 

Water  Resources 

1.  Frederick,  Kenneth  G.  The  Nation’s  Water  Resources:  Past  Trends  and  Current  Challenges.  Washington, 

D.C.,  Resources  for  the  Future,  Discussion  Paper  ENR  90-02, 1989. 

2.  National  Council  on  Public  Works  Improvement.  The  Nation’s  Public  Works,  Washington,  D.C.,  May,  1987. 

see  “Defining  the  Issues— Needs  Studie.s,”  Chapter  II;  Report  on  Water  Resources,  Shilling  et  al.,  and  Re¬ 
port  on  Water  Supply,  Miller  Associates. 
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GLOSSARY  OF  BUDGET  TERMS' 


BALANCES  OF  BUDGET  AUTHORFIY—These  are  amounts  of  budget  authority  provided  in  previous  years 
that  have  not  been  outlayed.  Obligated  balances  are  amounts  that  have  been  obligated  but  not  yet  outlayed. 
Unobligated  balances  are  amounts  that  have  not  been  obligated  and  that  remain  available  for  obligation 
under  law. 

BREACH— A  breach  is  the  amount  by  which  new  budget  authority  or  outlays  within  a  categoiy  of  discretionary 
appropriations  for  a  fiscal  year  is  above  the  cap  on  new  budget  authority  or  outlays  for  that  category 
for  that  year. 

BUDGET— The  Budget  of  the  United  States  Government » this  document)  sets  forth  the  President’s  comprehensive 
financial  plan  and  indicates  the  President’s  priorities  for  the  Federal  Government. 

BUDGET  AUTHORITY  (BA)— Budget  authority  is  the  authority  provided  by  Federal  law  to  incur  financial 
obligations  that  will  result  in  outlays.  Specific  forms  of  budget  authority  include: 

•  provisions  of  law  that  make  funds  available  for  obligation  and  expenditure  (other  than  borrowing  authority), 
including  the  authority  to  obligate  and  expend  offsetting  receipts  and  collections; 

•  borrowing  authority,  which  is  authority  granted  to  a  Federal  entity  to  borrow  (e.g.,  through  the  issuance 
of  promissory  notes  or  monetary  credits)  and  to  obligate  and  expend  the  borrowed  funds; 

•  contract  authority,  which  is  the  making  of  funds  available  for  obligation  but  not  for  expenditure;  and 

•  offsetting  receipts  and  collections  as  negative  budget  authority. 

BUDGETARY  RESOURCES— Budgetary  resources  comprise  new  budget  authority,  unobligated  balances  of 
budget  authority,  direct  spending  authority,  and  obligation  limitations. 

BUDGET  TOTALS — ^The  budget  includes  totals  for  budget  authority,  outlays,  and  receipts.  Some  presentations 
in  the  budget  distinguish  on-budget  totals  from  off-budget  totals.  On-budget  totals  reflect  the  transactions 
of  all  Federal  Government  entities  except  those  excluded  from  the  budget  totals  by  lav/.  Off-budget  totals 
reflect  the  transactions  of  Government  entities  that  are  excluded  from  the  on-budget  totals  by  law.  Currently 
excluded  are  the  social  security  trust  funds  (Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  and  Federal  Disability 
Insurance  Trust  Funds)  and  the  Postal  Service.  The  on-  and  off-budget  totals  are  combined  to  derive 
a  total  for  Federal  actudty. 

CAP— This  is  the  term  commonly  used  to  refer  to  legal  limits  on  the  budget  authority  and  outlays  for  each 
fiscal  year  for  each  of  the  discretionary  appropriations  categories.  A  sequester  is  required  if  an  appropriation 
for  a  category  causes  a  breach  in  the  cap. 

'These  basic  tenns  and  other  budget  terms,  concepts,  and  procedures  are  described  more  fully  in  The  Budget  System  and  Concepts 
of  the  United  States  Government,  a  pamphlet  available  from  the  Government  Printing  Office.  References  to  requirements  in  law  generally 
refer  to  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  (also  known  as  the  Cramm-Rudman-Hollings  Acti,  as  amended. 
The  Act  was  most  recently  amended  by  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  of  1990  (Title  XIII  of  Public  Law  101-508).  These  requirements 
ere  discussed  in  various  parts  of  the  Budget. 
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CATEGORIES  OF  DISCRETIONARY  APPROPRIATIONS~For  1991,  1992,  and  1993,  discretionary  appro¬ 
priations  are  categorized  as  defense,  international,  or  domestic.  Separate  spending  limits  (caps)  are  applied 
to  each  category.  The  appropriations  in  each  of  the  categories  are  determined  by  lists  of  existing  appropria¬ 
tions  in  a  1990  congressional  report*  or,  in  the  case  of  new  appropriations,  in.  consultation  among  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  the  congressional  Committees  on  Appropriations  and  the  Budget. 
For  1994  and  1995,  all  discretionary  appropriations  constitute  a  single  category. 

COST— The  term  cost,  when  used  in  connection  with  Federal  credit  programs,  means  the  estimated  long¬ 
term  cost  to  the  Government  of  a  direct  loan  or  loan  guarantee,  calculated  on  a  net  present  value  basis. 
The  term  excludes  administrative  costs  and  any  incidental  effects  on  governmental  receipts  or  outlays, 

CREDIT  PROGRAM  ACCOUNT— A  credit  program  account  receives  an  appropriation  for  the  cost  of  a  direct 
loan  or  loan  guarantee  program,  from  which  such  cost  is  disbursed  to  a  financing  account  for  the  program. 

DEFICIT— A  deficit  is  the  amount  by  which  outlays  exceed  Governmental  receipts. 

DIRECT  LOAN — direct  loan  is  a  disbursement  of  funds  by  the  Govemm.ent  to  a  non-Federal  borrower 
under  a  contract  that  requires  the  repayment  of  such  funds  with  or  without  interest.  The  term  includes 
the  purchase  of,  or  participation  in,  a  loan  made  by  another  lender.  The  term  does  not  include  the  acquisition 
of  a  federally  guaranteed  loan  in  satisfaction  of  default  claims  or  the  price  support  loans  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  (C/.  LOAN  GUARANTEE.) 

DIRECT  SPENDING — Direct  spending  is  a  category  of  outlays  from  budget  authority  provided  in  law  other 
than  appropriations  acts,  entitlement  authority,  and  the  budget  authority  for  the  food  stamp  program. 
{Cf.  DISCRETIONARY  APPROPRIATIONS.) 

DISCRETIONARY  APPROPRIATIONS — Discretionary  appropriations  is  a  category  of  budget  authority  that 
comprises  budgetary  resources  (except  those  provided  to  fund  direct-spending  programs)  provided  in  appro¬ 
priations  acts.  {Cf.  DIRECT  SPENDING.) 

EMERGENCY  APPROPRIATION— An  emergency  appropriation  is  an  appropriation  in  a  discretionary  category 
that  the  President  and  the  Congress  have  designated  as  an  emergency  requirement.  Such  appropriations 
result  in  an  acljustment  to  the  cap  for  the  category. 

FEDERAL  FUNDS— Federal  funds  are  the  moneys  collected  and  spent  by  the  (jovemment  other  than  those 
designated  as  trust  funds.  Federal  funds  include  general,  special,  public  enterprise,  and  intragovernmental 
funds.  (Cf.  TRUST  FUNDS.) 

FINANCING  ACCOUNT— A  financing  account  receives  the  cost  payments  from  a  credit  program  account  and 
includes  other  cash  flows  to  and  from  the  Government  resulting  from  direct  loan  obligations  or  loan  guarantee 
commitments  made  on  or  after  October  1,  1991.  At  least  one  financing  account  is  associated  with  each 
credit  program  account.  For  programs  with  direct  and  guaranteed  loans,  there  are  separate  financing  accounts 
for  direct  loans  and  guaranteed  loans.  The  transactions  of  the  financing  accounts  are  not  included  in 
the  budget  totals.  (Cf  LIQUIDATING  ACCOUNT) 

FISCAL  YEAR— The  fiscal  year  is  the  Government’s  accounting  period.  It  begins  on  October  1st  and  ends 
on  September  30tli,  and  is  designated  by  the  calendar  year  in  which  it  ends. 

GENERAL  FUND— The  general  fund  consists  of  accounts  for  receipts  not  earmarked  by  law  for  a  specific 
purpose,  the  proceeds  of  general  borrowing,  and  the  expenditure  of  these  moneys. 

LIQUIDATING  ACCOUNT — A  liquidating  account  includes  all  cash  flows  to  and  from  the  Government  resulting 
from  direct  loan  obligations  and  loan  guarantee  commitments  prior  to  October  1,  1991.  (Cf  FINANCING 
ACCOUNT.) 

LOAN  GUARANTEE — A  loan  guarantee  is  any  guarantee,  insurance,  or  other  pledge  with  respect  to  the 
payment  of  all  or  a  part  of  the  principal  or  interest  on  any  debt  obligation  of  a  non-Federal  borrower 
to  a  non-Federal  lender.  The  term  does  not  include  the  insurance  of  deposits,  shares,  or  other  withdrawable 
accounts  in  financial  institutions.  (Cf  DIRECT  LOAN.) 


•The  joint  dtatcmcni  of  the  managere  accompanying  the  conference  report  on  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990  iPublic 
Law  101-908). 
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MAXIMUM  DEFICIT  AMOUNTS — ^These  are  amounts  specified  in  and  subject  to  certain  adjustments  imder 
law.  If  the  deficit  for  the  year  in  question  is  estimated  to  exceed  the  adusted  maximum  deficit  amount 
for  that  year  by  more  than  a  specified  margin,  a  sequester  of  the  excess  deficit  is  required. 

INTHAGOVERNMENTAL  FUNDS—Intragovemmental  funds  are  accounts  for  business-type  or  market-oriented 
activities  conducted  primarily  within  and  between  Government  agencies  and  financed  by  offsetting  collections 
that  are  credited  directly  to  the  fund. 

OBLIGATIONS — Obligations  are  binding  agreements  that  will  result  in  outlays,  immediately  or  in  the  future. 
Budgetary  resources  must  be  available  before  obligations  can  be  incurred  legally. 

OFF-BUDGET— See  BUDGET  TOTALS. 

OFFSETTING  COLLECTIONS — Offsetting  collections  are  colie. dons  from  the  public  that  result  from  business- 
type  or  market-oriented  activities  and  collections  from  other  Government  accounts.  These  collections  are 
deducted  from  gross  disbursements  in  calculating  outlays,  rather  than  counted  in  Governmental  receipt 
totals.  Some  are  credited  directly  to  appropriation  or  fund  accounts;  others,  called  offsetting  receipts,  are 
credited  to  receipt  accounts.  The  authority  to  spend  offsetting  collections  is  a  form  of  budget  authority. 
{Cf.  RECEIPTS,  GOVERNMENTAL.) 

ON-BUDGET— See  BUDGET  TOTALS. 

OUTLAYS — Outlays  are  the  measure  of  Government  spending.  They  are  payments  to  liquidate  obligations 
(other  than  the  repayment  of  debt),  net  of  refunds  and  offsetting  collections.  Outlays  generally  arc  recorded 
on  a  cash  basis,  but  also  include  many  cash-equivalent  transactions,  the  subsidy  cost  of  direct  loans  and 
loan  guarantees,  and  interest  accrued  on  public  issues  of  the  public  debt. 

PAY-AS-YOU-GO— This  term  refers  to  requirements  m  law  that  result  in  a  sequester  if  the  estimated  combined 
result  of  legislation  affecting  direct  spending  or  receipts  is  an  increase  in  the  deficit  for  a  fiscal  year. 

PUBLIC  ENTERPRISE  FUNDS — Public  enterprise  funds  are  accounts  for  business  or  market-oriented  activities 
conducted  primarily  with  the  public  and  financed  by  offsetting  collections  that  are  credited  directly  to 
the  fund. 

RECEIPTS,  GOVERNMENTAL— Governmental  receipts  are  collections  that  result  primarily  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  exercise  of  its  sovereign  power  to  tax  or  otherwise  compel  payment.  They  are  compared  to  outlays 
in  calculating  a  surplus  or  deficit.  {Cf.  OFFSETTING  COLLECTIONS.) 

SEQUESTER— A  sequester  is  the  cancellation  of  budgetary  resources  provided  by  discretionary  appropriations 
or  direct  spending  legislation,  following  various  procedures  prescribed  in  law.  A  sequester  may  occur  in 
response  to  a  discretionary  appropriation  that  causes  a  breach,  in  response  to  increases  in  the  deficit 
resulting  from  the  combined  result  of  legislation  affecting  direct  spending  or  receipts  (referred  to  as  a 
“pay-as-you-go”  sequester),  or  in  response  to  a  deficit  estimated  to  be  in  excess  of  the  maximum  deficit 
amounts. 

SPECIAL  FUNDS — Special  funds  are  Federal  fund  accounts  for  receipts  earmarked  for  specific  ^.urposes  and 
the  associated  expenditure  of  those  receipts.  (Cf.  TRUST  FUNDS.) 

SUBSIDY— This  term  means  the  same  as  cost  when  it  is  used  in  connection  with  Federal  credit  programs. 

SURPLUS — k  surplus  is  the  amount  by  which  receipts  exceed  outlays. 

SLTPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION — k  supplemental  appropriation  is  one  enacted  subsequent  to  a  regular 
annual  appropriations  act  when  the  need  fbr  funds  is  too  urgent  to  be  postponed  until  the  next  regular 
annual  appropriations  act, 

TRUST  FUNDS— Trust  funds  are  accounts,  designated  by  law  as  trust  funds,  for  receipts  earmarked  for 
specific  purposes  and  the  associated  expenditure  of  those  receipts.  (Cf  SPECIAL  FUNDS.) 
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